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PREFACE 

We are glad to complete the second and the last part of the B. C. 
Volume. We are grateful to scholars of the east and west for their r< 
response to our appeal, without which it would have been impossible fc 
to perform our arduous task. It is most regrettable that two well-kn 
scholars, among the contributors, have left the world before the volum 
out. We shall consider our labour amply rewarded, if the volume is pro 
to be of some use to scholars. We are thankful to the authorities of 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for accepting it as ti 
publication. 

D. R. Bhakdabxab, 

B. M. Babua, 

K. A. Nn4AKAKTA Sastbi 
B. K. Ghosh, 

P. K. Godb. 


April 2, 1946. 
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THE MALAY VEBSION OF THE HAMAYANA 

By 

Sib Biohabd Wibstedt, K.B.E., D.Liit. 

Two 'of the classical Malay texts of the Bamayana have been printed, 
one by Boorda van Eysinga at Amsterdam in 1843, the other by Dr. Shellabear 
in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Bo3^1 Asiatic Society, No. 71, 
December 1916, with an analysis in No. 70, April 1917. A third Malay 
text in a manuscript collected by Sir Stamford Baffles, the founder of 
Singapore, and now in the library of the Boyal Asiatic Society, London, 
has been described by me in the Journal of that Society, Part I, 1944. All 
three texts appear to be derived from the same archetype. The SheUabear 
text is from a MS. which once belonged to Archbishop Land and since 1633 
has been on the shelves of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, but notwithstanding 
its age it is i& matter the latest, although textually the oldest and best 
preserved. I have commented on the two printed texts in my History of Malay 
Idtemture (Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
1940). A feature of i^hbishop Land’s text is certain Muslim additions, 
although of course all three texts are a translation done (probably in fifteenth 
century Malacca) after the Malays had embraced Islam and borrowed the 
Arabic alphabet and many Arabic words. 

It is interesting to notice how the scribe who wrote Archbishop Land’s 
text has adapted the text of an earlier original to the taste and exigencies 
of a Muslim court. The contents of the first thirty-one pages of the Baffles 
MS. are outlined in my article cited above. The story then continues as in 
the Land MS., but just before the Land MS. begins, the Baffles MS. has a 
passage in which Chitra-Baha asks his father’s pardon for the ferocity of the 
yoiutg Bavana and accepts the decision that the child be banished. His 
speech runs as follows : — 

‘ “Lord of the world, not to speak of this lump of flesh and blood Bavana, 
if I had a thousand such children, I would surrender them at your highness* 
wish. Provided the name and fame of the Maharaja of all the world do not 
suffer, I am content. Even my life is in your hands and at your command 
and I lay it at your highness’ feet. For Iffe with fair repute is good but life 
without 'fair repute is naught, because no man shall live for ever and verily 
all shall perish. So long as the country, the throne and the feme of your 
highness «r^ safe, my heart rejoices.” ^^en his highness heard these words 
of his son, he was exceedingly glad and straightway Bavana was carried by 
Ohitra-Baha aboard ship.’ 

This is the passage which, the scribe of the Land MS. hBs chosen for the 
commencement of his MS., partly it would seem because he saw a way to 
twist Chitra-Baha’s speech into an apology for a non-Muslim epic and partly 
because it was immediately followed in his miginal by the visit of Adam, a 
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Muslim Ptophet, to Ravana as he is doing penance. This is a translation 
of his exordium: — 

4 

‘This is a wonderful tale &mou8 among all in the monsoon lands, as set 
forth in Hindu books. It is the tale of Maharaja Bavana of the ten heads 
and twenty hands, a ruler exceedingly great on whom Allah Most High 
bestowed four kingdoms, one on earth, one in heaven, one under the earth and 
one in the depth of the sea. All episodes that are not seemly I discard, so 
long as what I recite to your highness be of good report. For 1 am at the 
command of your highness and the slave of your highness. For life with 
fair repute is good. l«t me not die in bad repute, for this world is not im- 
perishable. If your highness’ country be safe, it shall be with good repute. 
And straightway Havana was carried aboard a ship.’ 

It is, of course, possible that the scribe of the Land MS. was copied from 
an original of which some early pages were missing but it seems more than an 
accident that he has chosen for his opening page a passage he can twist into 
an oblique apology and started with an episode immediately followed by the 
appearance of Nabi Adam. ' 


THE OFFICIALS OF THE COURT OF THE KING OF SATARA. 

A.D. 1822 


% 


Me. B. E. Ekthovxe, C.I.E., C.L.. I.C.S. (Bbtd.) 


In the year A.D. 1822, a few years after the defeat of the Phshwa at the 
battle of Kirkee, a Maratha dynasty was restored to power in the city of Satara, 
whmi the British Resident invested Pertab Singh with full powers on his 
attaining majorily. 


In pursuance of his instructions, a State document was thereupon d^awn 
up oontaming the names of the leading court officials, their respective func- 
tions, and rules for their guidance in the discharge of these duties. The 
document, obtained from the archives of the Satara Kings, was translated 
and supplied to me by the late Bao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis some years ago. 
It is a very lengthy paper and, as might be expected, contains much 
repetition, particularly when describing the conduct of the various nffiniftla 
while at oourt. 

In the following notes I have extracted the really important part of the 
manuscript, which may be of interest to students of the Maratha rdgime. 

The following are named as the most important of the oourt officials : — 


1. Pandit. 

2. Upadhya. 

3. Eaibhaii. 
4’. Fadnis. 

5. Potnis. 


6. Chitnis. 

.7. Vanknis. 

8. Bakshi. 

9. Bfevaldar. 

10. Abdar. 
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■11. 

Hajimis. 

18. 

Tirandaj. 

12. 

Bhonsle Khanajad. 

19. 

Bakhtavan. 

13. 

Bhoi. 

20. 

Chalebaigir. 

14. 

Devapujar. 

21. 

Cook. 

16. 

Khasbhardar. 

22. 

Gondhali. 

16. 

Lagi, Bothati and Ita bearers. 

23. 

Davaregosavi. 

17. 

Gunijana. 

24. 

Elalavant. 


. 26. Kalamdan bearer. 


Of these twenty-five officials, the Bakshi is stated to have had two assistants 
known respectively by the titles of Jasuda and Bhaldar. The names of many 
of the above officials can be traced back to the Buies issued by Sivaji at the 
time of his coronation at Baigadh in 1674. This document contains over 90 
offices, many of very minor importance. Students of the Peshwa’s Dafbar 
will be able to compare the two State documents, which throw an interesting 
light on the liferatha administration. 

The ordess of the Satara King for the conduct to be observed by these 
officials are couched in curiously vague terms. Thus, in the case of fifteen 
of them, we are told that ‘rewards will be given for the efficient discharge of- 
duties, and punishments for the neglect thereof’; and, again, that ‘servants 
of the State, whether old or new, will be rewarded in consideration of the 
length and quality of their respective services’. This conveys little idea 
of the nature of the rewards or punishments referred to, and leaves the court 
a very wide discretion. Similarly, it is to be observed that, in the case of 
sixteen of these officials, a rule prescribed that ‘a bath should be taken early 
in the morning’, and that ‘they should come to the palace in clean and decent 
dress ’. Presumably the remaining nine officuds were expected to follow the 
same line of conduct, though this is nowhere specifically laid down in their 
case. 

, At the Satara Court, as at all Hindu centres, the most important official 
was the Pandit or chief religious adviser. Few matters, indeed, were outside 
his sphere, either in an advisory or executive capacity. It is accordingly laid 
down that he should attend the palace daily. Here he must 

(1) propitiate the fhmily gods ; 

(2) select Brahmans who are to receive daily gifto ; 

(3) appoint others to assist in the propitiation ceremonies ; 

(4) deal with all questions involving an interpretation of the sacred 

laws; 

(6) prescribe penalties for those who are reported to have violated the 
laws of the Shastras ; 

(6) supervise the preparation of the sacrificial pit (hunda), and the 

erection of the jpavilion {mandap) fsr any special performance 
of propitiatory rites or worship ; 

(7) arrange for the fseding of a sdected number of Brahmans at the 

court expense ; 
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(8) on holidays and festivals, pay respect (darahana) to the King, who 

will in turn salute him in the same way ; 

(9) advise the King, in advance, of all religious festivals ; 

(10) arrange for the reception of distinguished visitors. Brahmans or 
others. 

As a general instruction, the Pandit is enjoined to follow the stars in their 
courses, and to warn the King of their auspicious or inauspicious position in 
connection with public events. If these cannot be postponed when the omens 
are not favourable, the Pandit, by worship and by making gifts to Brahmans, 
should endeavour to modify any possible evil influence. 

The functions of the Upadhya or family priest are very similar to those 
of the Pandit, imder whose instructions he acts, attending the shrine of the 
gods in the palace, and helping to procure the various articles, i.e. rice, sandal 
paste, flowers, sacred basil and bel (Mgle tnarmelos) leaves, with the necessary 
utensils. He is responsible for making similar preparations in the queens* 
apartments, where the shrine must be supported and worship carried out. 

He is specially charged with the duty of pouring water over the god’s 
image (abhieheka), and must keep both the King and his chief minister 
informed of the good and bad influence of the stars. 

The Karbhari is in charge of the King’s civil affairs, including care of the 
official records, and the general supervision of the -royal establishment. 
Accounts must be kept under his orders and all security bonds completed. The 
treasury balance sheet and the list of the royal jewelry and other valuables 
must be ex ami n e d and certified by him. Any default or misconduct on the 
part of the menial establishment is to be entered by him in their service records, 
and brought to the notice of the King. 

Under the Karbhari, the Fadnis and Potnis carry out the duties of 
accountant and treasurer respectively. The latter keeps the pay rolls of the 
establishment, and makes disbursements to the staff accordingly. It ip for 
the Fadnis to keep a record of all orders regarding the dismissal, restoration 
or grant of leave relating to menial servants, known as the Shagiri Pesha, of 
which account must be taken when the monthly payments of salary are 
made. 

A careful record is to be maintained of all correspondence with the village 
officials regarding accounts and inama. While the Potnis is responsible for 
the charge of all offering {nazara) made to the King, the Vanknis makes 
arrangement for the distribution of charitable gifts, i.e. cash, clothing and 
food. These are drawn ftom the royal treasury or Jamdar Khona, and it is 
laid down that eveiry single article of clothing so issued should be separately 
recorded, as well as the receipt of such articles by purchase or gift. 

Such, in brief, were the arrangements for the religious and office work 
of the court at Satara. In addition to those of the Pandit and Upadhya, 
certain functions connected with religion were entrusted to the Devapujar, 
who, in a subordinate capacity, assisted these officials. To this in 
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addition to worship and saorifioe in the palaoe shrine, is allotted the 
important task of finding water for the King’s meals, and, when neoessaiy, 
medicine for his indisposition. Elaborate mstmotions are recorded for the 
collection and care of the various articles required for conducting the rites 
at the time of the numerous religious festivals. Among these, which it would 
be tedious and unnecessary to specify in detail, it is noticeable that the 
Devapujar conducted the Devak ceremony. I have dealt elsewhere with the 
significance of Maratha devaks, to which Sir James Campbell drew attention 
in the pages of the Bombay Gazetteer. Here it will suffice to mention that, 
at the installation and worship of the fruit, flower or other emblems consti- 
tuting the totemistic marriage guardian, the Devapujar’s family provided the 
Suvaami or happily married woman and the Mehuna or happy couple who had 
to be present on these occasions, and to whom presentations of new garments 
were made, as well as ofierings of food. 

We pass now to officials of another description. 

Chief of these is the Bakshi, with his two assistants, the Jasud (messenger) 
and Bhaldar (usher). This officer combined the command of troops, both 
mounted and on foot, with duties resembling those of a military secretary to 
a modem Viceroy or Governor. Thus, it was for him to summon distinguished 
visitors to court, and to arrange for their being properly seated according to 
precedence before the arrival of the King. He had similarly to marshal the 
King’s guests invited to meals, and to arrange for interviews when necessary. 
In order to discharge these duties satisfactorily the Bakshi was expected to 
keep full records of the various chiefs, inamdars and other landlords and to 
handle their emoluments. On the accession of a King it was prescribed that 
the Bakshi should receive a new costume, a silver tray with inkstand and 
pens, a shield, a sword and a horse. He also received two betel rolls daily, 
and four on feast days. These betel rolls were prepared by the Havaldar 
attached to the dei>artment. known as the Abdarkhana, in charge of the 
Abdar. Water and the usual utensils for the royal bath, as well as flowers, 
scents and unguents, are to be provided by the Abdar, who, with the Havaldar 
and others assisting, is to be rewarded with a gift of clothes and occasionally 
a goat for their consumption. It is specially laid down that when distin- 
guished visitors offer them gratuities in any form, these may be retained. 

Special interest centres on the Bhonsle Khanajad, among the remaining 
members of the royal establishment, for the King, as a descendant of Sivaji, 
was of Course a Bhonsle. The term Khanajad, i.e. bom in the house, is stated 
by Molesworth to cover the child of a slave. This explains the menial duties 
allotted to him. He is, it appears, to be present at court with the royal 
shoes and spittoon, presenting the shoes to the King as he rises from the 
throne. He is to take his turn with others watching over the King when 
asleep or in private consultation. He is to act as a spy on palaoe intrigues, 
keeping the King informed of any sinister movements. He is alk> in oharge 
of the King’s sword. ' It is laid down that one of Ihe Bhonsle family should 
Strays be included in the list of those invited to court banquets. On 
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occauoBs the royal standards should be borne by the Bhonsle. As body- 
servants of the the Bhonsles are enjoined to show the greatest respect to 

their lord, even more than is paid by the King to the family gods. New 
clothes are ^ven them at the Dasara. 

Of the remaining officials the functions can readily be gathered from their 
names. Thus the Bhoi, known in the south as a Bedar, is the palanquin 
bearer who forms part of a team under a Naik. The Bhois were supplied 
^th a pal or small sleeping tent, a sack for it, and a conveyance for these 
when on tour with the King. At Dasara time the palanquin was worshipped, 
i.e. propitiated, 'and the offerings made to it, including portions of a goat, 
divided among the Naik and the Bhois. At Divali they received sweetmeats. 

The Elhashhardar was the King’s armourer, and had charge of the guns. 
He accompanied the King to the chase, and was given the usual offerings at 
the time of the Hindu festivals. With the royal weapons in his charge he 
was assisted by the standard bearers, who bore the flags and spears. These 
were described as Lagi, Bothati and Ita bearers. Special orders enjoin that 
the fsmous *bhagwa Jhenda’ should be kept unfaded by coiistant renewal, 
and the spears brightly burnished. The Ita bearer is entitled to a goat at the 
Dasara. The Tirandaj kept the royal bow and arrows. The Bakhtavan and 
Kalamdan were charged respectively with provision of the ink supplies and 
the royal pen and inkpot. 

Special interest attaches to the Chalebargirs, and their origin. Bargir, 
of course, was the name given to the Maratha mounted troops, who were 
provided with State mounts and equipment in contrast to the Silledars, who 
brought their own. But the Marathas were also very widely known by the 
term ‘Bargir’, of which the origin is by no means clear. The Chalebargirs 
are, by tradition found in these records, reputed to be the descendants of 
certain orphans of Maratha village officers discovered by Shahu I and by him 
taken into the service of the court. By conferring lands on these orphans 
Shahu was able to arrange for their marriages with certain deshmukhs.and 
patils. At the Dasara the Chalebargirs were granted clothes and goats by 
Shahu; but the Satara Court reduced these gifts to merely a goat. 

Their duties were those of watchmen, particularly for the royal treasury 
or Jamdar Elhana. 

It is interesting to note how the authority of Shahu sufficed in this case to 
set at rest any question of caste in regard to the orphan flhiMiwTi Their 
recognition as Marathas seems to have been rendered easier by the substantial 
dowries conferred on them at marriage. 

We come now to the court dancers and musicians, the Gunijana, Gondhali, 
Davaregosavi and Kalavant, who, with the cook, whose functions are obvious, 
complete our list of court retainers. The orders mention by name two Quravas 
or village priests) i.e. Avaji and Sakhu Gnrava, whose duty is described as 
to be present in the devagriha or palace shrine at the time of worship and to 
hold charge of the musicians’ instruments, i.e. drum, qnnbals, vitM, etc., as 
■well as to superinteiid the Kalavants or dancing girls. The Gondhalis, or 
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itineraDt musioiiuiB and singers, who are called affcer the 
they perform, are enjoined to attend every full moon day 
before the throne. At the Dasara they are to receive two 
player of the chaundake and a goat for the others. Oil and 
to be given them at the Divali. The functions of the 
itinerant musicians, are in all respects similar to those of the 
More detailed rules are given for the conduct of the dancing 
are to attend the palace shrine daily, to dance before the gods, dressed in 
silk giumients and wearing ornaments of gold. Th^ take precedence, in their 
performance, of the other musicians. They are to attend when the King 
entertains guests to dine, and are then allowed to claim special remuneratum. 
At all functions the presence of these Kalavants is regarded as au^icious. 
The Ourava, as we have seen, is responsible for keeping order among them and 
settling disputes. For the dances musical accompaniment is provided by the 
Gk>ndhali8. At the Dasara richly embroidered earia are to be given to the 
women as well as a goat and portions of the food that has been offered to the 
gods. A special cake known as Kadakani, or a paper image of the same, is 
also conferred on one or more Kalavants on this occasion. For Divali, the 
usual rewards are prescribed. 



REFORMATION OF THE SANGHA AND REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN CEYLON IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By 

Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, K.B.E., M.A., LL.D., Bab-af-law 

The eighteenth century dawned upon a politically weakened and morally 
depressed Ceylon. The advent of the Portuguese, two centiuies earlier, had 
opeped an era of disaster which paved the way to the ultimate extinction 
of the Sinhalese kingdom after it had lasted for over twenty-three centuries. 
By intrigue, and by force of arms, the Portuguese succeeded in occupying 
the coastal districts and the rich and fertile plains of the Ia>w Country, pushing 
the Sinhalese kingdom into the mountainous and inaccessible parts of the 
country. These invaders from the West were not only tyrarmical as rulers, 
but also extremely bigoted in matters of frith. They considered it their duly 
to destroy Buddhism and substitute for it the form of Christianity to which 
they adhered. For this purpose they adopted the powerful weapons of perse- 
cution and corruption. The Vihftras and Dagobas within their reach were 
ruthlessly pillaged and destroyed, the practice of Buddhism was forbidden 
within their territory, and the Bhikkhus were driven to seek refuge in the 
part of the country still under the Sinhalese king. Roman Catholicism held 
nndiqmted sway in the Low Country, where thousands of Sinhalese deserted 
their ancestral frith through fear of perseoution* or tempted by temporal 
advantages, and received baptism. The practice of Bvd«Biiain fell ihrto disuse 
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'With the national names, customs and manners. After 150 years 
of tyrannical rule the Pcurtuguese power disappeared from Ceylon in 1666, 
leaving an evil memory behind it. They were succeeded by the Dutch, who 
ftnintiniiAH to hold the maritime districts. As rulers, they proved to be much 
more humane than the Portuguese, but they 'were no less bigoted. They 
persecuted the Roman Catholics, and totally prohibited the observance of 
that form of the Christian creed under severe penalties. There was then the 
strange spectacle of one Christian sect, perseou'ted by another, seeking 
protection from the ‘heathen’ Sinhalese king, who not only gave them shelter, 
but permitted them to practise their religion without let or hindrance. The 
descendants of these Roman Catholic refugees are still found in the districts 
where they were permitted to settle by the king. The proselytizing weapon 
the Dutch used was wholesale bribeiy. By offer of ofBce and honour to the 
leading men, whole districts were induced to give up the national faith and 
join the Protestant Church. But when in 1796 the Dutch power fell after 
160 years of domination, the Church which they had reared on Sinhalese soil 
with so much effort, also collapsed with it. Though the ’efforts of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch to Christianize Ceylon ultimately proved colossal 
failures, the methods of conversion they pursued left ui>on the character of 
the people a deep evil impression which took several generations to eradicate. 

If the condition of the Low Country under the Portuguese and the Dutch 
was thus unfortunate in this respect, the state of affairs in that part of the 
country which still maintained its independence was equally desperate. 
During the 150 years the Portuguese held the maritime districts, they sought 
every opportunity to destroy the Sinhalese kingdom and bring the whole 
country tmder their sway. There was thus almost incessant fighting between 
the Sinhalese king and the foreign aggressort The utmost the king and his 
people could do w;as to defend the frontiers by constant watchfulness. This 
task absorbed the whole attention and energy of the Grovernment. Other 
duties, such as education, were perforce entirely neglected. Religious 
practices fell into disuse; temples were deserted, and in course of time fell into 
decay and ruin; and the Bhikkhus, undisciplined and as ntiAHiinfttad and 
ignorant as the laity, forgot their high calling and lived ignoble lives like 
ordinary householders. It was truly a period of national disaster. But just 
when thmgs looked most hopeless there arose the man, who by heroic efforts, 
sustained for nearly half a century, rescued the national faith fiom extinction, 
and the people &om the depth of ignorance and moral depression in which 
they had sunk. 

Saxanankara, who effected this transformation and bro'ught about a 
great and permanent re'vival of both religion and learning in the Island, was a 
sdon of an aristocratic family, members of which held high office under the 
king. He was bern in 1698. Rven as a child he was noted for his piety, 
purity and devotion to his feith, and his mind was from the set 

towards the goal of religfous life. So in his sixteenth year, he persuaded 
his parents, much against their wiU, to allow him to join the Order. But 
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what he saw within the Ch^irch filled his youthful mind with shame. The 
worldly and sinful lives which the Bhikkhus led disgusted him, and young 
and inexperienced as he was, he made a solemn resolve to devote his life to 
the task of reforming the Sangha and spreading education among the people. 
In order to undertake this work, he foimd a knowledge of the Dhamma and 
even of secular subjects of instruction indispensable. But no competent 
teachers were available to him, and there was a lack of books, dealing with even 
such elementary subjects as grammar. Yet with the scanty help he could 
get, he set about educating himself with such earnest zeal that in a few years 
he acquired a proficient knowledge of Sinhalese, Pali and Sanskrit, and a 
thorough mastery of the Tripiteka. 

In a short time he gathered round him a band of young men as zealous 
and enthusiastic as himself. Living simple and abstemious lives, begging 
their daily food, they traversed the country, teaching mid preaching to the 
village folk, reviving their slumbering faith and influencing them to live 
in accordance with its tenets. Their reforming efibrts rapidly spread through 
the country and soon Saranankara was acknowledged both by the king and 
the people as the virtual head of the Church and the recognized authority on 
Buddhism. He was not, however, prepared to rest contented with the 
success that had been achieved. There was yet another task to be accom- 
plished before the reformation of the Sangha could be considered as com- 
pleted. The solemn ceremony of Upasampadft (Ordination) had been given 
up for many years, and the whole country could not muster flve ordained 
Bhikkhus — ^the least number necessary for the ceremony. But nobody knew 
wherefrom Ordination could be obtained. The occupation of the sea-board 
by the invaders from the West had entirely interrupted the intercourse which 
the Sinhalese kingdom had previously had with other Buddhist lands. In 
this predicament Saranankara approached the king Narendrasinha (1706- 
1739) with the request that an embassy might be sent to Buddhist coimtries 
in Fjirther India in order to obtain a number of Bhikkhus to rernstitute the 
ceremony of Ordination in Ceylon. Narendrasinha was not, however, pre- 
pared to entertain this proposal. Saranankara, though greatly disappointed 
by this refusal, yet did not lose heart. He continued with unabated vigour 
his work of training young Bhikkhus, who flocked to him in ever-increasing 
numbers, and spreading education among the people. When Narendras inh a 
died in 1739, and was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Sri Vijaya Bajasinha 
(1739-1747), Saranankara renewed his appeal. The new king was much more 
sympathetic than his predecessor and agreed to send an embassy to Further 
India. Two High officials of the court and five pupils of Saranankara, who had 
disrobed themselves for the purpose, were sent on this voyage of discovery. 
But a great disaster overtook the mission. Near Pegu their ship foundered 
end all on board, except four, perished, together with the costly presents they 
carried with them. The survivors after many adventures managed to go 
*>aok to Ceylon with the sad news of the misfortune that had befeUen the 
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This was natnrally a bitter disappointment to Saranankara, but it did 
not in any way deflect him from his set purpose. With the loyal support of 
his pupils and under the patronage of the king preparations were made to 
despatch another embassy. This time the mission reached Siam where they 
were welcomed by the king who readily agreed to send out Bhikkhus to 
Ceylon. But while preparations were being made, news was received of the 
death of Sri Vijaya Bajasinha. The king of Siam naturally declined to send 
out Bhikkhus to Ceylon until and unless the new king renewed the request. 
So the Sinhalese mission started on their return journey but only one of the 
envoys survived the voyage. 

Sri Vijaya Bajasinha was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Kirti Sri 
Bajasinha (1747-1780), a name inseparably associated with the success of 
Saranankara’s great reformation movement. Under his patronage and with 
his unstinted support a third embassy was despatched which reached Ayuthia. 
then the capital of Siam, and was received with due honour by king Dhammika 
who showed himself most sympathetic towards the objects of the mission. 
It was decided to despatch a number of Bhikkhus to Ceylon under venerable 
Upali Maha Thera. In a great procession attended by the king and the whole 
court, the Siamese Bhikkhus and envoys and the Sinhalese ambassadors 
were escorted on board the ships. But again the vo 3 rage proved disastrous. 
On the sixth day one of the ships sprang a leak and began to fill rapidly. With 
great difficulty they succeeded in making for the port of Muanlakong, a province 
of Siam. The passengers landed and in due course the mission was recalled 
to Ayuthia where owing to various untoward circumstances they were obliged 
to remain a long time before final arrangements could be made for their 
departure. 

When the news got abroad that the Sinhalese ambassadors who had 
been away firom their home on this mission for more than two and a half years 
had reached Trincomalee with a number of Siamese Bhikkhus, it caused great 
excitement and enthusiasm in the court circles and among the peoplq. A 
deputation, headed by the Chief Minister, was at once sent to welcome the 
mission. The king himself met the Siamese Bhikkhus and envoys at the city* 
boundary from where th^ were escorted in a royal procession through the 
streets of Kandy to the quarters qiecially prepared for them. The venerable 
Upali and the other Siamese Theras at once began to prepare the candidates 
for Ordination. On the full moon day of July that year there was held after 
a kmg period the ceremony of Ordination, when Saranankara and five other 
leading B hikkhu s were duly admitted to the higher grade of the Order. In 
the course of a few weeks Boveral hundred novices were similarly ordained. 
Thus was c on su mm ated Saranankara’s work for the reformation of the 
Sangha. 

He was fifty-four years old when he received Ordination. Not long after 
he was with universal approval elected to the exalted office of Sahgha-r&ja. 
These ho^urs however made.no change in his mode of life. He lived the 
same simple life continuing his labours and in^dring his pupfiSi by the noble 
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example he set, to work unselfishly for the regeneration of the people and the 
revival of the national faith throughout the country. The response to his 
' inspiring call was most heartening. His pupils spread in all parts of the Island, 
carrying the torch of learning and reviving the q>irit of religion among the 
people. The temples that had fallen into decay were soon repaired, religious 
worship and practices were restored, and Ceylon once more deserved to be 
called a Buddhist country. 

Saranankara lived long enough to see the full fruition of his labours. 
To the end he maintained his mental vigour and activity, and the end came 
serene and beautiful in his eightyfirst year, when surrounded by his devoted 
pupils, he passed away, as he lay listening to the words of the Buddha, con- 
scious to the last. Thus ended the career of the great Reformer, the last of 
the heroes of Lafikft, to whose labours must be attributed the present position 
of Buddhism and oriental learning in the Island. 


kaScanasAra 

By 

De. H. W. Bailet, M.A., D.Phu,. 

The story of K&ficanas&ra is included in the famous collection of tales, 
the Damamlika, which was made known from the Tibetan version by I. J. 
Schmidt in his book ’Dzangs-Uunoder Der Weise und der Thor (1843), pp. 3-6. 
This Tibetan version was made from a Chinese text as Professor Takakusu 
showed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901. The correct name 
of the king K&ficanasfira was, however, discovered only in the Uigur Turkish 
version by Professor F. W. K. MfiUer (Uigurka III, 1922, pp. 27ff., and 
p. 91j. He there pointed out the name KanBanaari ilig bag King K&ficanas&ra, 
and Kaniaaari (pp. 33 and 28), and from these forms was able to correct 
the spellings in the Chinese and Tibetan {Ka-na-H-ni-jm-li). ' The Chinese 
(with the Tibetan) and the Turkish versions of the tale diverge widely, but 
are based on the same original story. Since the pioneer work of Professor 
Schmidt in 1843 the history of this collection of stories has been elucidated 
in several articles.^ 

To these sources for the tale we can now add the Khotanese J&taka- 
stava. This text, which I have had occasion to quote frequently in recent 
articles, was j>ublished in facsimile in Codices Khotanenaes (1938, Cojienhagen). 
A transliterated text has been in print since 1941 but lies still unpublished in 
the Press. The Jfitaka-stava is a poem of praise in honour of the Buddha 

** " ■■■ I ' ' ■ — '■■■'— ■ 1.. p II 

» Pdliot, T'tmng Poo, IS (1«12), 866; 26 (1»2»), 266fl.; Joum. Aiiat., 1914, 2. 189; B. Lsufer, 
Noting Poo, 17 (1916), 416-^; S.IjSvi, Joum. AomI., 1926, 2. 806-882; VUdimirtoov, 

Ootbetion of Taioo from PaSeoU m tw (in RuMian), 1926, p. 440 (for the M on g oli a n vawion 
ot tba Dananaka). 
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for hiB powMB'of endmauoe illiutrated from Jfttaka tales. A similar Sanskrit 
poem by Jfifinayafos was published from the Tibetan Tanjur in the Bulletin 
of the School df Oriental Studies, 0. 861ff. It is likely to have been a popular 
type of Buddlust composition. 

iThe 8toi(y, of the usual Buddhist kind, relates that the king EMcanas&ra 
wished to learn a Buddhist stanza and promised any boon in return for know- 
ledge of it. A Brahman Budrftk^a knew this stanza but claimed in return 
for it the right to bore holes in the king’s body and to kindle lamps in the 
holes. The king consented and being at the point of death was delivered by 
^kra. 

In the Khotanese text the tale is briefly alluded to in eight lines of verse 
(folio 31, recto 1 — ^verso 1). These verses read as follows: — 
kfijenes&rrefU dS briiye uvixe 
suhav&ysai ttraik9§ vine jlye betnda n 
cvai ttaramdsre narrvSmde phar&ke day§ 
piUrrv^ stard&inde rrum nlySde hfis^ < 
pasv&de ^-mfila tteramdaie befo *v , 
pasve ham bSde khu hauske bnAmje pasuste ^ 
ysematomdai kaip% yu^i dufka Ure ^ 
dftavana bgyse si me p&kSm drga < 

The translation of these verses may be given as follows: — 

Thou, being K&ficanas&ra, enduredst, for love of the noble Dharma, 
grievous pains against thy life, thou, whose body they pierced in many places. 
They set pipes about in it and smeared fat thereon. They lighted the garland 
of lamps in the whole body. It burnt at once as bums a dry birch-tree. Thou 
wroughtest for the world difficult works. O enduring Buddha, therefor 
homage at thy feet from me. 

To justify this translation the following lexical commentary will suffice ; 

(1) kajeneaarre KdileanasSm, with katfijana-, which occurs in the 

Khotanese Buddhist text E (edited by E. Leumann) in the 
phrase iSipjani yeUrri k&ficana gold. For dc replaced by rp,] and* 
later j, of. also pajebyHa pafio&bhijfia (see BSOS 10. 905). In 
the Kharof^hl Dharmapada we find similarly paja pafica five. 

(2) da, older data, law is regularly used to render the Buddhist 

Dharma. 

(3) For mhavSyeai read ahavSymn, 2nd sing, preterite, fix>m' Sanskrit 

adhivdaaya-, see BSOS 10. 904. 

(4) jiya life, is given with other forms in BSOS 10. 691. 

(6) TKmrvSmde, 3rd plural preterite, from niraj- to burst ; the participle 
*niruta would later regularly become narva-. 

(6) daiii place, older didd-, from Sanskrit. 

(7) pUSmiva- pipe, is found in one other place in Khotanese, in the 

medical text, the Siddhasftra (of which the facsimile is in Codices 
Khciaaenses) 121 r 3 piZirfiei hd viitftdd the pfye must be 
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inserted into it, which translates the 
injecting (!) with the clyster-pipe (Sanskrit 

(8) ttmrd&tnde they spread, 3rd plural preterite of 

present stem star- occurs the future participle 
spread. The past participle is starda- spread (rd 
Old Iranian m-t). 

(9) nlyade they smeared, with niya- from *ni-axba-, participle of ang- 

to smear. The Tibetan text has snvm-gyia bahu-pa smearing 
with fat. 

(10) di^mdJa garland of lamps. The Tibetan text has mar-me'i s^iApo 

heart of the lamps; the Turkish uses yida torch. Khotanese 
di-, diya- (see BSOS 10. 906) is from a Middle Indian form 
corresponding to Sanskrit dlpa- lamp. 

(11) brrSmje birch-tree. In the Siddhas&ra 13 r 4 braipja renders 

Tibetan stag-pa birch -tree. The older form of the Khotanese 
word is bmrpjd which in the text E 21. 42 seems rather to mean 
bark. 



THE KAUTILIYA AND THE MATSYAPUBA^jrA 

By 

MahImahopaphyiya P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

Advocate, High Court, Bombay 

Intensive study of the Artha4a8tra of Kautilya has been going on fat 
about thirty-five years. The controversies about its date and authorship 
cannot be said to have been set at rest. Much work remains to be done as 
regards the relation of the EAutillya to the Mah&bh&rata, the Pur&pas and 
(Other branches of Sanskrit Literature. Bepently while reading the Matsya- 
piirA nft 1 noticed a very close correspondence between the Kautiliya I. 20 and 
21 and Chap. 219 of the MatsyapurSipa. Some of the most striking passages 
of the Matsyapur&ipa that agree with the very words of the Kau^iUya are 
noted below and such words of the Pur&oa are underlined. 

■ ArthaiSstra I. 20 »fatsya 219 

(1) g ^ mfh I 
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Aithattatn I. 20 
(3) 35V wftv ^ 

viiri^it whttfir I wWl” fiwTHnit 
wwfif I *8l(VfB I 

wwwtftw: I wwt^^errftsiiV fiiT^ I 


1. 21 

(4) 5 ^^wiw4w*n 

wivH^fs WTfirwrsr 

HW94l^‘ 5|TVft^1BW»n%2P v.l.) 

5F^ 1W3^ WmWPrfiTfif I 


(6) Biiia5j«ifci«f»nwfli 


VdWftN[IWM> I 

(7) »z5?rt wftrw W I 


(8) wtw»if^*nrrxT BiWhitwm 
( Mr^urq i H^ i ar ? ) 


Matsya 219 ^ 

fti xq R l WVMg ffe« I 

fwfS w infir irar >ot i 

gfip igycnw iP^fi! i 

1^ iT^wxrr^ anmf fl^fir i 

2$ ^:tw^ vftv nw I 

. . .ihfif iiv[ «jP5i^ I 

— ^verses 18-21. 
^nwwrt 4w<j^H3 wjjjjf w fii^wi i 
fiw^ fnn ^ nw rfw I 

ftwifT! ^wrgixnftfiTwwT i 
iwp^nfir wwrrt ««id hwt i 
rgi Ptfi ra fa i?Nt ?rm vi i 
— ^verses 11-13. 
<54.41 ifiqn: I 

4: 5 {T^ Vf t5g 5 4Hifev Rfi5 <I T [ | 

16. 

^lyiptf g 35859^ 55nBt fyftffys 24. 

ij^ nrfgnptt ^i wayi i w fiprfv i 

29. 

wfirrnt w wiffirt w 4 T 4n i r>Mf545ai i 

30. 


It is not neoeasary to multiply ezamplea. It may be ai|pied by some that 
both works might have borrowed from another work. But there are other 
considerations from which it follows that the Matsyapur&pa is based on the 
ArthalSstra of Eau^ilya and on no other work. In the first place it has to 
be noticed that the Matsyaport^a adds many details to the meagre statements 
of the Artha4istra. In the story of Indra and Diti, where it is narrated that 
Indra out Diti’s embryo into 49 parts, the Matsyapur&pa (7. 63) miklraw Bidra 
say ‘this evil <&ed was perpetrated by me by relying on (the methods pro- 
pounded in) the Arthatistra’.i In chap. 272. 22 the Matsyapurfii^ speaks 

* wdwwt 5WT5rwiiWgii<vwi vqr 


7. 41. (XnendiiniTO «d.) 
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in s piophetio vein that Kau^ilya will uproot the sons of Mah&padma and then 
the earth will come to the Mauryas.^ Therefore it appears that the Mat^- 
pur&^a knew of the ArthaiSstra of Kau^ilya and its last verse.* 

The date of the Matsyapur&pa is far from being certain. It is clear that 
the MatsyapivrSpa had attained to the position of a very authoritative work 
on Dharma^Sstra before the tenth cmitury A.D. The Mit. on Tajfiavalkya 
1. 297 quotes aU the nine verses of chapter 94 of the Matsyapura^a as regards 
the images of the nine grahaa. The BajadbarmakftQda of the Kalpataru 
(about 1120 A.D.) quotes hundreds of verses from the different chapters of 
the Matsyapur&pa such as chapters 216-219, 253-257, etc. Similarly Apararka 
quotes hundreds of verses from the chapters of the MatsyapurS^^ on the 
Mahadfinas. In my opinion for reasons which cannot be set out here the 
Matsyapura^a cannot be later than the sixth century A.D. 


BODHISATTVA AVALOKITE6vAEA IN CEYLON 

By 

Db. S. Pabakavitaka, Archaeological Commissioner, Ceylon 

In my paper, Mahayaniam in Ceylon {Ceylon Journal of Science, Section 
6., Vol. II, pp. 36-71), I have shown that the Mah&y&na Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokite^vara is still worshipped by Sinhalese Buddhists under the title of N&tha 
and that he is referred to as Loke^vara Natha in Sinhalese inscriptions of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Though there is ample evidence to prove 
that the cult of this Bodhisattva was once very popular in Ceylon, I was unable, 
at the time I wrote the above paper, to quote any Ceylonese inscription or 
literary work in which he is mentioned by the best known of his many appella- 
tions, Avalokite^vara. Since then, I have discovered the Sanskrit rock 
inscription at Tiriy&y ,* of about the seventh century, in which the Bodhisattva 
Avalokite^vara is eulogised, and I have also recently come across four Sanskrit 
stanzas praising this Bodhisattva in the Vjrttaratnaleara-paiicika, written in 
Ceylon in the fdteenth century. 

Before I quote these stanzas, a few words may be said about this work 
and its author. The VrttanUnahara is a well-known work on Sanskrit prosody 
which was much studied in Ceylon, as it was in India, and a very lucid com- 
mentary (paHeikS) to this text was written in Ceylon during the reign of 
I*ar&kramabfthu VI (1412-1468) iby Bftmaoandra, a Brahmin who came to 


^ wft Wwr mfr wfhwffr i utgr m. 22. 

iw 1 BPiwwi iMt vmm.* 

* XptgnpMa Aytenjea. Vol. IV. 19 . 151-140 oad 812-I12. 
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thin ialiHiil from Bengal. In the oolophon to the Vrttaraindkara-paiicikS, B&ma- 
oandra statM that he was bom in a village named Virav&tika. His father was 
Ga^apati of the K&ty&yana-gotra and his mother Devi of the Bharadvfija- 
gotra. He had two brothers named Hal&yudha and AAgirasa. We do not 
know the reason why this- learned Brahmin migrated from Bengal to Ceylon, 
but on his arrival in this island he studied the Buddhist scriptures from Sri 
Bfthula Sthavira, the head of the Sinhalese Buddhist Church at that time, 
who was equally great as a Sinhalese poet, as a master of the Pali Tripitoka 
and as a Sanskrit scholar. 

B&mscandra espoused Buddhism and, in order to glorify his new faith, 
composed the Bhakti-iataka, also known as Bauddha-daiaka, in which ho 
extols the Buddha and his doctrine in a hundred elegant Sanskrit stanzas. 
The Sinhalese king Par&kramabShu VI, who was himself distinguished for his 
learning, was so pleased with this work that he conferred the title of 
‘Bauddhagama-cakravarttin’ and other favours on B&macandra. 6ri B&hula, 
BSmacandra’s teacher in Buddhist lore, spent most of his life at To^gamuva, 
on the south-western sea-board of the island and it may be assumed that 
jBfimacandra himself lived here for some time. In the Sinhalese literature 
of the period, Tofagamuva figures as a seat of Xatha (Avalokiteivara) and 
Bimacandxa must have himself become a devotee of that Bodhisattva when 
he espoused Buddhism. Sii B&hula, in almost all his works, expresses his 
devotion to N&tha. 

In his comments on the Vfttaratnakara, B&macandra gives a full stanza 
to illustrate each of the metres explained in that text. The great majority 
of these stanzas are his own compositions and have as their subject the praise 
of the Buddha and his doctrine, and panegyrics on King Par&kramab&hu 
and iSri B&hula Sthavira. Four stanzas are addressed to Ayalokite^vara. 

In illustrating the metre called Upasthita, B&macandra gives this stanza : — 
Sams&ra-mah&r^ava-madhya-magn&n = 
Uddharttum=ahar=nisam=ihste yak — 
Mad-dukkham=ap&kurut&d=day&bdh!r= 

N&thelk sa Bat&m=Avatokite4ah ^ || 

‘May Avalokite^vara, the Befuge of the virtuous and the Ocean of Com- 
passion, remove my suffering — ^he who endeavours, day and night, to deliver 
beings plunged in the midst of the great sea of samsdra.’ 

The stanza which illustrates the metre called EkarQpa is as follows: — 
P&y&tstv&m— Avalokiteivaro ‘yam 
ffine (ffna-jane ‘nukampako ‘yam | 

Yasy = &bhue= oharad= indu-ko^i-bh38& 

Ttailokyaih mahasa payah*payodhih * || 

* VffkmiAtShan-pafUiiled, edited by the Rev. C. A. _ 6lhwik»ndh» Mah&-Stb»vim, Niiyays- 
■igar Fnw, Bombay, 1926, p. S9. This aad the etaiUMa whioh follow are given as they appear 
in the printed text. M a nuscri pte of this work, ^rtiich are found only in Ceylon, ate in a very . 
oorrupt state« and the texts may thefefofe admit of amandment. 

* Ffttarolndlxira-jxi^^ op. oU., p. 39. 
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'May tliiB Avalokite^vara, who has compassion for the lowly and the po<» 
folk, protect thee — Avalokiteivara by whose lustre, equal to the radiance 
of milhons of autumnal moons, the three worlds appeared lilra the Ocean of 
Milk.’ 

Another stanza eulogizing Avalokitelvara is given in illustrating the 
metre called PramadSnana: — 

daiad-indu-knnda-tu9&ta-hara-pa'vira-paxada*sundsrazh 
JapamSlika-mapi-padma-pSpim— ai$efa-loka>hitai|i 9 am | 
Jina- m au lim =adigunuh ja^mukutfidi-bhhfapa-bhh^itam 

Prapam&mi samprati sampadfim=Avalokitedvaram=i^varam ^ || 

‘ I now worship Avalokite^vara, the Lord of Prosperity, who is as beauti- 
ful as the autumnal iqpon, or the jasmine flower, or snow, or the garland of 
pearls, or the lance,* or quicksilver, who holds in his hands a rosary and a 
jewel-lotus, who wishes well to the whole world, who has, as his crown, a 
figure of the Conqueror (i.e., the Buddha), who is the foremost teacher, and 
who is adorned ^with ornaments like the jafa-makufa,* etc.’ 

The following stanza, which illustrates a variety of the Dap^^ka metre, 
also praises Avalokite4vsra : — 

Pratidinam=Avalokite4varo Natha e^a kriya loka-rakfikaii sarva- 
vedi=ti 

Vidadhad=Anupamah sambhramam tyajyase ‘tas tato hina-din= 
&nukampi=ti vijfiaya | 

6arapam=aham=:upaimi prabhum tarn madiya-pramodalayam 
Bodhisatvagragapyam nu 

Vrajata sapadi 3 rflyaih ca sarve janah svarga-mokB&rthinas>=taih 
guruih siddhaye s8dhu * || 

‘The all-knowing and the incomparable Lord Avalokite^vara, a sw iinin g 
that this action affords protection to the world, daily removes fear; hence, 
having known that he is compassionate towards the lowly and the poor, I go 
for refuge to that Lord, who is the abode of my rejoicing, and who is indeed 
*the foremost among Bodhisattvas. May you and all people who desire heaven 
and final beatitude go at once for the accomplishment of your aims to that 
T^her. May it be well I ’ 

It is doubtful whether AvalokiteAvara was a popular deity in Bengal in 
the fifteenth century, so that B&macandra could have knotm his name before 
he came •to Ceylon. In Sinhalese literary works of that period, he is, as has 
keen stated, referred to as N&tha, and in inscriptions as LokeiSvara N&tha. 
He is described as a Bodhisattva whose characteristic was compassion towards 

e - 

^ VfUaraindkarehpaiU^ op, od., p. 67. 

* Thii is the of povlra, thou|^ I do not know whether the use of this word is eppro- 

pHate to the alaikkdra. It might be a misreading. 

* The im/g in the printed text has perhaps to be changed to 

* Vfitofaindham^paiUM op, eii. The construing of the. first two lines of this stanaa 
^ they ace found in the printed text presents difficulties and the t r a n s latio n ofiered is only 
tentative. 

a 
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beingiB. But thess literaiy references, in themselves, are rather vague and 
do' not show that the Sinhalese Buddhists of the fifteenth century had 
a notion of N&tha and the commanding position he occupied in’ 

Mahfiyina Buddhism, which as a separate s 9 hool was then non-existent in 
.Ceylon. The modem Buddhists of Ceylon think that Nfitha is the same as 
''.'li^tie^, but in the fifteenth century it was clearly understood that he was 
a diflhrBfit Bodhisattva. If, as is likely, BSmacandra had no knowledge of 
Avalokiteivara before he came to Ceylon, the references to that Bodhisattva 
in the Vfttmratnakara-pailcikS show that the Bodhisattva was in the fifteenth 
century known in this island by his most familiar name and that much of the 
distinctive characteristics attached to him in the heyday of MahSySnism were 
tiU then ascribed to him by the Sinhalese Buddhists of that period. 

These references in the Vftlaratnakara-pa^ika lend farther supjMrt to 
my identification of the god Natha with Avalokiteivara Bodhisattva. 


THEBAVIDIN AND SARVASTIVADIN DATES OF THE NlRVAlJA 

By 

Db. E. J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt. 

The study of Buddhism, it has been said, is less than a century old, yet 
it is already paved with dogmas. One of these dogmas is the date of the deatK 
of the Founder, and this is supposed to be fairly certain. Charpentier in 
the Cambridge History of Jitdia says, 

‘There is now a general agreement among scholars that Buddha died 
within a few years of 480 B.C.’ 

Chupentier himself preferred the date 478 or 477 B.C., and the calculation 
of F. W. Thomas in the same work results in 488 B.C., but these and .other 
slight variations merely indicate some unimportant difference in reckoning. 
The kernel of the evidence, as is well known, depends on the number of years' 
between Buddha’s death and the coronation of AA>ka, and this is given by the 
Ceylon Chronicles as 218 years. To the editor of the Cambridge History this 
was so little of a problem that he assumed 483 B.C. without a qualm. 

Yet in the same volume (p. 171) Rhys Davids was allowed to write: 

‘If the date for Asoka is placed too early in the Ceylon Chronicles, 
can we still trust the 218 years which they allege to have elapsed firom 
the commencement of the Buddhist era down to the time of Asoka ? If so, 
we have only to add that number to the correct date ol Asoka, and 
thus fix the Buddhist era [the date of Buddha’s death] at 483 B.C. or 
shortly afibq^. Of the answer to this question, there can, I think, be no 
doubt. We can not.’ 

So little did Rhys Davids trust this date that at the time when he first made 
the statement he held 412 B.C. to be the moat reliable. referred to other 
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traditions, but merely declared that each of them waaKfyU 
serious objection. If that is the case then we are left iim^^air 
that can neither be tested nor verified, and it is a mere ^n‘it 

a working hypothesis. Any of the other dates would be \ hfelW w^^m^ as 
long as there are no other contemporary dates to contradie^Mfo^-y^,^-.'^ 
Yet there is one source of evidence which Bhys Davids^^^^sIlB 
ignored, or of which they were miaware — ^that is, the testimony of 
and others in India. The Indian Buddhists were still in flourishing existence 
when the Ceylon Chronicles were composed, and they had suffered no such 
break as the transference of the religion to Ceylon may have caused. Perhaps 
the most important of these schools was the Sarvastivadin, and their accounts 
put A^oka one century, not two, after Nirvapa. Another striking fact not 
generally realized is that instamces of this dating have also survived in Ceylon 
accounts. But it will be well if the treatment of the Ceylon evidence by 
modem scholars is first considered. 


Bhys Davids was the first to examine the Chronicles in detail, and he drew 
his conclusions chiefly from the Dipavanua. He set aside the Ceylon calcu- 
lation of 544 or 543 B.C. for the NirvS^a, for that date would put Aioka’s 
coronation in 326 B.C., the very time when Alexander was still in India, and 
when Chandragupta had not yet achieved his conquests. Bhys Davids’ 
calculation of the series of theras in the Dpv. led him to the conclusion that 
only 150 years had elapsed between Buddha’s death- and Atoka’s coronation. 
But the series of kings is 58 years longer. This series of kings begins with 
BimbisSra, AjataAttru, Vdayin and Muv40' (with Anuruddha), so far agreeing 
with the Sarvastivfidin list in Divyavadana, p. 369, and for the first three with 
the Jain list, which gives Aj&tatotru’s name as Kffpika. Then in the 
Chronicles follow Nagaddaaka, Susundga, Kodaaoka and his ten sons. There 
may be said to be agreement also for the last four kings, Nanda (or the 
Nandan), Chandragupta, Bindvsara, and Aioka, except that Divy. omits 
Bindus&ra. But none of the Indian lists include the Susunagas, who, even in 
the Mahava/rpm, were a new dynasty. Yet they are not a Ceylon invention, 
for the PurSjgtas recognize them, but put the whole SiiSunaga dynasty before 
Bimbis&ra. The names are &iiunaga, Kdkavarpa, Kfetnadharman, and 
Kfotraujas. This change of order Bhys Davids accepted. The ditonSga 
dynasty he held was inserted in its present place in the Chronicles in order 
to fill up the 218 years. This seems likely enough. We know of contemporary 
dynasties in the Pur&^as that have been treated as successive. In any case 
the place of iihe dynasty in the Chronicles cannot be accepted without query, 
when all the other authorities, even the Indian Buddhist list, omit it. 

Bhys Davids’ calculations were attacked by Bfihler, who in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1887 (reprinted as Thru new edicU of Aioka? Second notice, 
Bombay, 1878) accused him of misunderstanding t^ method of calculating 
the succession of theras in the Dpv. Bfihler claimed to have made the list 
consistent, but he had to emend the text in several places and add twenty 
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yeuB to the sgee of the therae, bo that the oldest was 106 and the youngest 
not less than 84. This hardly, made the result more plausible. 

Bfihler’s main purpose was to substantiate the figure. 218, but his two 
main arguments have broken down entirely. One was the then recently dis- 
covered edicts of Sahasram and Bupnath. In both of them the figure 266 
occurs. Bnhler held that this was an era dating from the death of Buddha* 
There is no mention of an era, and the word vivasa, which Bnhler took to mean 
the ‘departure’ of Buddha frx>m life, and Rhys Davids the departure from 
home at his Renunciation, is now interpreted as the absence on tour of A4oka 
for 266 nights. Biihler’s other argument depended on Bumouf’s assertion 
that in a Northern Sanskrit teict A4oka is said to have come to the throne 
200 years after the Nirvapa. This was the Avetdana l^ataka (II, p. 200), but 
now that the text has been published it is possible to see that the word in 
question, dvUiydm, belongs to a previous verse, and then a new narrative 
in prose starts: var^adataparinirvrte Bvddhe bhagavtUi Pafdlipidre nagare 
rdjaioko rajyam kSrayati. These are almost the same words m occur several 
times in the Divyavadana, and they show that the most important Buddhist 
sect in India, like other Indian authorities, knew nothing of the longer period. 

But there is evidence also in Ceylon works for the shorter period. The 
Dipaivaimaa, especially in its earlier chapters, is known to be made up of separate 
ao<x>unts taken from the poraiga and other sources. Sometimes it gives an 
event two or three times over or quotes a passage in prose. One of these 
disjointed passages (I, 24, 26) is given as a prophecy by Buddha, where he is 
made to say that four months after the Nirvfipa the first Council will take 
place; 118 years thereafter the third Council for the purpose of advancing 
the teaching: 

pofinibbute catumSee hessati pafhamaaantgaho, 
tatopara/gi vassasate vaaaan^ affharaadni ca 
tatiyo Mittgtdio hoU pavattatthdya sasanam. 

That is the date given in four of the MSS. 

Three, however, insert dee before vossosote. Which is the original reading? 
Oldenberg following the best MSS. accept 118 as conect, and this is made 
practically certain by the fact that two of the MSS. that read dm have had this 
word inserted later, no doubt to make the statement conform with the calcu- 
lation finally adopted. Oldenberg supposed that a 41oka had been omitted 
referring to. the second Council, but evidently none of the scribes knew of it 
when they attempted to improve the passage. This would not be the only 
instance in which the Dtpavatpsa has not harmonized its stateqients, and in 
any case neither 118 nor 218 agrees with the final calculation that the third 
Council was held 236 3fearB after NirvSpa. 

There is anbther passage in the Dtpavatpsa (V, 66-69) which harmonizes 
with this, though in itse^ it cannot be called conclusive evidence. Like the 
former it is in the form of a prophecy, and it begins with almost the same 
wards as in 1, 26: 
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amagaU vaasaaoie. vaaaan' affharaaSni ea 
upajiaaati ao bhikkhu aamaiM pafirUpako. 

It goes on to state that this bhikkhu is Tissa, who will destroy the heretios, 
and Atoka will reign in P&^ipntta. The passage is quite disconnected, and 
no indication is given to indicate who is the prophet. The natural inferftnnft 
would be that as Buddha prophesied the third Ck>unoil, so he prophesied this, 
and it would put Aioka 100 years after the Nirv&pa, a conclusion quite im- 
possible to accept if the other dates in the Chronicles are correct. Accordingly 
Oldenberg in a note says that the prophecy was made by the theras of the second 
Council. But this appears to be entirely Oldenberg’s own supposition. It is 
omitted by the author of the Mahavatnaa. 

Yet another instance has been pointed out by Kem {Man., p. 108) in 
which the shorter reckoning seems to have survived. It is in the Saddham- 
tnaaafngaha, a work which appears to have been compiled from the por&if& 
much in the same way as the Dlpavahnaa, but the distinction between the 
quoted passages and the author’s own words is clearer, for the author adds 
his own matter in prose. In the prose of VI, 5 (P.T.S. ed., p. 47) he says that 
Dutthag&mini liecame sole king in Lahkadipa in the 376th 3 rear after NirvftQa, 
but in the accompanying verse, which he distinctly attributes to the poranS, 
it is one century less : 

tSandmddhaparinU}band dviau vaaaaaateau ea 
chaaattaty atikkanteau rajahu Dufthagamini. 

Here too the author has been using poranS matter, such as existed before the 
schematization of the Chronicles came into play. 

We thus have two clear cases where Ceylon authors are quoting other 
authorities, and where they appear to have preserved the Indian tradition of 
100 years. In the Sarv&stiv§din tradition 100 years is preserved in the DivyS- 
vadana and the Avadana l^atakd, and the SarvistivSdin list of kings agreoe 
with the Pur& 9 as and Jains in omitting the l^idunagas. The * agreement among 
'scholars’, of which Charpentier speaks, is one based on the Ceylon authorities 
alone, for the additional evidence that Bdhler thought he had discovered is 
non-existent. But where are the scholars who are in agreement, except 
in the sense that others have accepted the statements of a few investigators ? 
And of what value is that? We have seen what Rhys Davids’ condusion 
was, and his doubt about any positive decision is shown where he said: 

‘It is a long step from saying that the succession of Theras is not 
necessarily untrustworthy, or even that it 'is probably correct, to sairing 
that it is entirely conclusive.’ 

Biihler’s words were equally cautious and non-committal: 

‘ I do not see that there is at present any possibility of saying whether 
the belief prevailing in Atoka’s time, that between the Nirv&^a and the 
king’s coronation 'Upwards of 218 years had elapsed, deserves implicit 
credence or not.’ 
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We can now say that there is no evidence for saying that the belief prevailed 
in Afoka’s time. We only know that it prevafled some five centuries later 
in Ceylon and in Ceylon alone. 

These are the real conclusions of scholars who have devoted most study 
to the subject. Neither of them was willing to risk a positive statement, and 
their conclusions were certainly not those for which Charpentier claimed that 
there was a general agreement. Further than this it can be pointed out that 
even so no general agreement exists. In 1932 Dr. Tokumyo Matsumoto 
published a work on the Prajfi&p&ramit& literature,^ in which he quoted and 
rejected Jacobi’s view that the year of Buddha’s death was 486 B.C., and his 
following words (rendered into English) are : 

‘I think that I must attach myself to Professor Ui, who on the basis 
of extensive and not one-sided material has calculated the year 386 for 
Buddha’s death. It would take me too fitr to discuss his arguments here 
in full, but I hope in a not too far distant time to be able to set them before 
specialists and also the material that he has used.’ 

• 

Dr. Matsumoto’s actual words are ‘in absohbarer Zeit,’ and if this time 
at present is not easily discernible, we may at least hope for a discussion some 
day which will remove any tendency to dogmatic slumber. 


ON THE HISTORY OF ? IN PALI 

By 

Db. S. M. Katbe, M.A., Ph.D., Poona 

Among the Middle Indo-Aiyan languages Pftli is unique in adhering to 
the tradition of the Rgveda according to which every -d(A)-* is pronounced 
without occlusion and represented in writing by a separate symbol for -KA)-. 
In non-Rgvedic and classical Sanskrit and in other MIA languages -d(A)- 
reappears, in a large measure due to the infiuence of the morphological system, 
and to a smaller extent also because the speakers of these languages had 
-d(%)- as an occlusive. On the other hand certain of these phonemes, not 
infiuenoed by either of these conditions, subsist in classical Sanskrit and MIA 
as -I-.* The written tradition on which we have to depend solely for this ancient 
period is not quite definite on the values of these phonemes in the 'different 
vocables where they appear. Although even from the most ancient Br&hml 
separate characters exist for \ and I North Indian orthography loses these 
distinct signs after the fifth century a.i>.* On the other hand the southern 

1 ZKe PnjMpIkamMUIAUratur. Bonntr OritniaiiMiMke Btudim. Stuttgart, 19S2. 

* This Bymbol will indicate both the aqniate and* the aiinple atop in the eubeequent 
diaouaaioa. 

* Julaa Bloch, L’iitdo-aryen, pp. 64.06. 

« Ltont, JBA8, 1911, pp. lOSlff.; AtUidorm, pp. 294S. 
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orthography, inflnenoed by the ezistenoe of { in these regions, has piesnved 
^ both symbols, and as we oome down we notice the mnnBiwing use of | in the 
place of 1 ; in fact most South Indian MSS. of Prakrit passages invariably show 
this I, and even with respect to Sanskrit vocabulary for which the oral tradition 
was never waning, this frequent supplanting is witnessed to a Hii> nn Ti nft|4,ing 
degree. 

The gradual disappearance of the characters for I and fh may be best 
seen from the fact that while and -dy- are preserved in the palm-leaf MS. 
of Aivaghofut’s Kalpanfima^ditika, -d- is invariably represented by In 
the Junfigadh inscription of Rudrad&man, the only forms where -d* is repre- 
sented by -f- are ppranafi{bhir), -pafikatvat and vyafa- for which the classical 
forms alresuiy show It is not possible to say with precision as to the time 
and locality of the complete disappearance of the phoneme f, for even as late 
as 634-36 A.D. the Aihole inscription of Pulikeiin II shows f in personal names 
like Kalidasa, A^upa-, etc.* In other records both fonns occur side by side. 
Moreover it is also not possible to say whether the orthography reflects the 
real conditions of speech in the particular locality when such forms occur. 

In his very interesting paper ‘Zur Geschichte des 1 im Altindischen’ 
LVdebs has shown some of the obvious mistakes of orthography so &r as P&li 
is concerned such as da^idda-.* But it is fortunate that Pali texts, written 
principally in Simhalese, Burmese and Siamese scripts, have preserved for os 
a much better state of affairs. In fact the number of vocables which show 
both I and I are extremely limited; and of these one of the two can be shown 
to be a false form with the help of comparative philology; or if our material 
is sufficiently reliable we can see the influence of northern MIA forms with a 
I in the place of the normally expected 1. On the nature of the signs for | 
and Ih nothing further can be added to what LOdbbs has written in the above 
paper. 

Gbiobb has shown that P&li -f- goes back either to OIA id- or -d- which 
was dm-tainly cerebralixed in the pre-Pfili stage, and occasionally in a limited 
number of examples to -n-.* Initially the d- of the bases Jdah- and Jd^imi- 
are cerebralized and become in P&li J^aha- and Jiaaa- respectively. 
when combined with prepositions gives us a base J-^faha- as we shall see 
below. Similarly -|A- results from -dA-. 

In the sequel I am considering aU the forms containing -{- or -fA- as rated 
in the Pdli-English Dictionary (PED) of Rhys Davids and Stbdb published 
by the ]^i Text Society, as supplemraited by the Critical PSli DkUonary 
(CPD) of Tbbnoknbb of which as yet only ten fitscicrdes have been published. 
In view of the present nature of the paper, with limited space, I have omitted 
a consideration of the personal' names, as recorded now in M adada s bkkb a’s 
Dictionary with the large corrigenda and agenda which Dr. B. C. Law has 
published in his excellent review of this work.* The tieatinent is divided 


* AnUdoron, p. 298. ■ *6. * ib., p. 297. 

* PaK lAtenMer und Spracht, |42 (pp. 88-9), |43 (p. 59), 


« a., p. 296. 

• Indian OvUtirt 
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into two main sections : (1) definite instances of -^h )- ; •Kh)- correspondence, 
with a supplement of the correspondence (and of < -n-) ; (2) cases 

which do not fall within the abore category according to our present state of 
knowledge. It has not been possible for the writer to verify all the citations 
from the principal sources utilized by him; the editing of P&li texts, with a 
Sbw exceptions, is still m an unsatisfactory state of afifairs and the remarks of 
those oriti(»l scholars Dines AitjDbbsbn and Helmer Smite, deploring that 
the list of their corrections and additions exceeds 500 entries for the first 234 
pages of their Critical P£li Dictionary, resulting from a retesting of the com- 
mentaries and a closer analysis of classical passages,^ indicates the necessity 
of the comparative study of Pali vocables linguistically as well as text-critically. 

I. OU -d* > Piu -f- 

1. agffofa ‘latch-pin, cross-bar’; ‘gusset’; and cmpds °-phalaka-, 

etc. [< OIA *arga4o^ seen in iSiat. Br. aarga4ali’, elsewhere Sk. Pk. 
oppola-.] 

2. ojo-, ‘the claw of a crab’. [< *a4a- from *rda-* cf. Gk. Ardia ‘point’ 
and Sk. cdam ‘sting in the tail of a scorpion (or a bee) ’.] 

3. afara-, ‘ i.e. vieSla, only with reference to eyelashes ’ ; °-akkhin = viadla- 
netta\ ^-pcmha = bahaJa-atiinyaUi-pakhutna; ^-bhatnuka = viaada-akkhigayda--, 
cf. also afara- ‘thick, massed’, etc. Kebe explains the word alSra as ‘bent, 
crooked, arched’. [Connection with OIA uddra- : Pa. vfdra- doubtful, but 
see vddrdkfa-. Possibly < ard4^- ‘having high horns’ : *arafa- with meta- 
thesis of r and [. If the reading is v|dra- in the same significance, compare 
Vedic urdyd- ‘making broad or wide, extending, increasing’, in which case we 
have -ti- > -[-.] 

4. dfaka ‘thorn, sting, dart, spike’; ‘peg, stake, post’. [< *a4aka-, cf. 
*a4a- above.*] 

6. dfi ‘dike, embankment’. [Of. Sk. a4i^ Npr. of an aquatic bird : Pa. 
aK» ‘a kind offish’.] 

6. dfavaka-, dfavika-, dfavi* ‘forest-dweller’. [< Sk. dfamka- : MIA, 
S4aviya-.} 

7. vfdra- ‘great, eminent, excellent, superb, lofty, noble’; -tS; 

—<m-i4oratS ‘inmgnificance’, ani4ara-, ^-Jea, andfdriha- ‘subtle’; sfifdra- 
‘magnificent’. [Gbiobb §43, 2 < Sk. ud-drd-. Pisohbl §246 (p. 172) quotes 
Amg. urSUtr, oraliya- as from Sk. ud-dird- as an illustration of the change of 
•d~ : 4 ’• -r- (and in Mg. -I-) ; but it is evident that Amg. urdia- < < OIA 

*wrd4a- which is probably this uddrd- with metathesis and oerebralization of 
d after ra in *urdda-.] 

8. «[u ‘lunar mansion’. [Sk. fri. ‘a star’, n. ‘lunar mansion’ : Pk. 

u4u, De4l vl'Urkha‘n4a-, ‘ meteor ’, ‘fire-brand’.] 

• 

^ Page zzvii on Preface to OPZ), vol. I, part 5. 

• LtoBBS, AJi und Ala in Em$t Kiihn, pp. 813-4. . • pp. 817fl. ' 

^ Sylvain Utvx, Observation! sur noa langue pr4oanoniq|ue du 
■4ria» tome 80, 495-512, gives dHaiwA<al^. 
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9. vfumpa ‘raft, boat’. [Sk. ti4upa nm. ‘raft or floal^ 
u4nva-. For the nasal in P&li see Gbiobb §43.] 

10. c?o-(A»)- ‘ram, wild goat’; ^-g<M ‘the plant Cassia 
e^^ojO’b)- [Sk. e4a{ka)- m. ; Pk. e4a-, e^akka-, e^ayd, ela-, elag^ 

11. ^ka- n. ‘threshold’ (1). [Cf. Sk. lex. e4^ka- mn., e^okam^ 

12. oiffUmpika ‘belonging to a skiff’. [Cf. v^i/mpa- above; BSk7 
pika-, olvmpika- ; < Sk. av4upa-, av4upika-, Pfipini 4.2.76.] 

13. kakkhala- ‘rough, hard, harsh’. ®-la, '*4tam, **-iya-. a-kakkha-la-. 
[Sk. kakkhafa- ‘hard, solid’: Pk. kakkhala-, kakkhala-. For the change > 

see Geioer 38 (p. 56) through an intermediaiy *-d-. The examples cited 
are : khefa-, cakkavafa-, phafika-, A\am and La]a-.] 

14. kanda|a- ‘Npr. of an esculenlj water-lily’. Cf. also the 1-form ibandola- 
‘Npr. of a plant with white flowers’. [Sk. lex. kandaia^ ‘a kind of esculent 
water-lily’: Pk. kandtUa-.] 


16. kabaiikd ‘a bandage, strip of cloth put over a sore or woimd’. Cf. 
Sk. kavalika ib. [On the form kabaHa- generally seen in Pfili MSS. see LUdbbs, 
Antidoron 307-^ where the Central Asian MSS. of Pr&timoki^-stitra show 
kabada-, kapa4a-, and the Mahavyutpatti has kava^a- ‘a mouthful of water’ 
also known to Su^ruta.] 

16. karaia- ‘a wisp of grass’. The form quoted by PED is tina-kara^ 
in this sense, so that karcila- should merely mean ‘handful’. The graphy is 
not certain as under karala both forms are shown, while under tina- only the 
/-form is indicated, wth the identical reference. [Cf. Sk. *kara-fa-, *hara-la- 
for the -I- and -I- forms respectively; Sk. karefafi ‘finger-nail’, for extended 
forms. Cp. also kd^ayati ‘removes the chaff’, ka4amharah, ka4amgairdh 
‘straw’. PSrli karala- must therefore go back to *kara-4a-.\ 

17. kaidra- ‘projecting (of teeth)’, kdldrihd ‘kind of large (female) 
elephant'. [Usually connected with Sk. karala-, but cf. Maitr. Saih. kardfah 
‘Npr. of Gape^a’, and karafah ‘elephant’s temple’. Possibly < *ka4dra- for 
*karS4a-, kardfaji.l 

18. ' kdidrikd ‘kind of (she) elephant’. [Cf. kaUdrikd above.] 

19. kaiimb{h)aka ‘ a mark used to keep the intersticra between the threads 
of the ka^hina even, when being woven’; the v.l. is latfimpahi-. [Et 3 nnology 
is uncertain, but cp. Sk. ka^ambah ‘Convolvulus lepens, the stalk of a pot- 
herb; and kalatnba{ka)h, kalambukd ‘Convolvulus repens’.] 

20. kafebara- ‘body, corpse, dead body, carcass; the step in a flight of 
stairs’. [BSk. ka4d)ara-: Sk. kalevara mn., Pk. kalevaran.] 

21. kdla(ka)- ‘dark, black’: also indiscriminately kdla; fern, kdlikd. 

[< *kd4a-AX 

22. Infaii ‘enjoys, plays, sports, dailies’; o6A»-“ ‘plays a game’; «*♦»-“ 
‘pla 3 rs, sports’ ; l^ita- (and vik-^, »»-"); ki^anaka'ioY’ (and »t-®) ; kiiand ‘sport, 
amusement’; kifd ib.; tnidpanaka- ‘toy’, ‘player’; k^ikd ‘sport’; ni-l^tdvin 
‘playfill’. [Sk. hiiati, ktilati in 9v. : Pk. ki0ai, A^».] 


> LOdsbs, Antidoron, p. 900; 8 ohb*dkb, BnOmooidifa I, i. 81, fJ». .1. 
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23. wpa-feiS^- ‘singed, boiled’. [Sk. kil4ayaii (9v. ki^ayatSe) ‘bums, 

Bcorohes’ ; of. 1mi4alH, krii4o/yiSli ‘becomes thick, makes thick’ ; w^noe perhaps 
‘boils, thickens by boiling’.] • 

24. ibejond ‘desire, greed’; por»-“; keldyaU ‘fondles’: kefAyana 

‘playfolness’; ke^ayUa- ‘desired, fondled’; kefi ‘play, sport, amusement; 
attachment, lust, desire, greed’. [Der. from ki]a- (No. 22 above).] 

26. khefa ‘phlegm, saliva, exudation fr»m the skin ’ ; kh^akapa-, khefSaika- 
‘eating phl^m’; vik-kheii~ka ‘slobbering’. [Sk. khefa^ ‘phlegm’, kfV€4oify 
‘poison’, kfveiate ‘emits sap, exudes’: Pk. khe^ya m. ‘poison’, kkela m. 
‘phlegm’, khdoeaM ‘medicine for poison’.] 

26. gaiati ‘drips, rains, drops’; gdfayati ‘drips, drops’; gaiita- ‘rough’, 
a-gaUta- ‘soft’; ga^a- ‘drop’, ‘swelling’, ‘(fish)hook’; gaiagaiam gacchati ‘goes 
frx>m drop to drop’. [Sk. ga4^i ‘distils, drops’. ga4alk ‘goitre’, whence gaiati 
‘trickles, oozes’: Pk. grolat.] 

27. ati-gaieii (according to PED), <Ui-gdlayaili (according to CPD) with 
identical quotation ; the reading is uncertain here : ‘ causes to perish ’ ; upaga^/Ua- 
‘flowing out’; vi-galita- ‘dripping’; vini-gafati ‘drops down’. fCf. prec.] 

28. n»pa[a ‘(iron) chain for the feet, a fetter’. [< Sk. nigada- mn. 

‘shackle, fetter’ ; ‘chained, fettered’ ; Pk. niaUi-, ni-a4ia-, niolta-.] 

29. gaiagaiayati ‘roars, crashes, thunders’. [Cf. Sk. gard-, garj-; Pk. 
ga^yodai.] 

30. ga^oci ‘a kind of shrub’; '*-lata ‘kind of creeper’. [Cf. Sk. gudael. 
guduci, gv4^i, gud^ika ‘Cocculus cordifolius ’.] 

31. gt4a ‘ball; sugar, molasses’ ; 8a-° ‘cake’ ; swelling, blight pimple, 
pustule’; gv^ika ‘a little ball, globule’; satn-gujika ‘cake’. [Sk. ga^h ‘pill, 
sugar, molasses’ ; ‘pill’ ; gv4ikd ‘pill’ ; in this latter sense cp. gufikS which 
has besides the meaning of ‘small pustule ’. gudaka- (f. gvdika) ‘ prepared with 
treacle’. For {-forms see gvJah, gulika, guld.} 

32. gofaka ‘a ball’. [Sk. godah ‘a fleshy navel’, goiah ‘ball’, galakah: 
Pk. gdaga-, golaya-.] 

33. cakkavSfa- ‘circle, sphere’. [Sk. lex. cakravSfah ‘limit, boundary’, 
^-vd^a^ ‘circle’, ‘*-vala^ ib. : Pk. cakkavala-.} 

34. drifikd ‘cricket’. [PED suggests the origin as a contamination of 
Sk. ctfi aiadjhUUka, dritti ; but cp. Sk. dt^kdh' a kind of bird ’ and the following 
variant forms for ‘cricket’: ctfivaka^, cirika, ciruka, eUikS, cittika, ciUakafy, 
dUatali, cilla4a^: all these point out to the onomatopoetic form eiri-, leading 
to PMIA *ciri4a{]ka)-, *dri4ika, fr»m a possibly earlier *e%rila{ka)- or ^eir^ifcd.] 

36. cd4^ ‘swelling, protuberance, knot, crest’; €i44^-^> kampt-’*; cdfaka. 
‘having a top-knot’, paUca-^. [Sk, ‘protuberance’, cdlaka- ‘crested’.] 

36. edltmika (from *t'Bfanika- ‘lesser’). [PED suggests derivation 
from etdla- ‘small’, but -[- indicates *cii4aniiM-< ^cA^-wjr-ka-, with 

< *eu44a- (?) <dcfttdra-. Cf. Sk. caffayati, cu44ayaii ‘becomes small’.] 

37. chiggaia- ‘a hole/ ; tSfa-’* ‘a key-hole’. [< *ehigga4a- irom an earlier 

*chiggata- (t)<Sk. cp. KofrkapI ii(^ ‘small pieces, parings’; 

dgara ‘a thin paring of bamboo used as a pin’.] 
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38. jafa 'dull, stupid, slow’. [Sk. Pk. joda-.] 

39. ‘tuberose’; [< *takkeh4a-, cf. Sk. tahrShva, 

taknd)haktS ‘a kind of shnib’ whence *tokrado->] 

40. tSieti ‘strikes, beats, flogs’; antt-*; ntt-®; atim-ni-; abhita^ta-\ tafa- 

‘beating, clapping of hands; key’; tSfi ‘strike, blow’. [Sk. tS^aytUi ‘beats, 
strikes’; ‘blow’; tadakah ‘a kind of key’; iS4i ‘a kind of ornament’; 

tSla^ ‘musical time’; talakam, ‘lock’; Pk. tS^e*, ta^a-, talei, tSla-.] 

41. daddaihati ‘blazes, shines brilliantly’, daddalhatnSna (with v.l. 
daddhalamana). [Geiobb §185 gives daddaUati, and §191 daddaUamana- < Sk. 
jajvalytUe as intensive forms. The readings are less than certain and may 
perhaps go back to a *daddhaia- represented by the MSS. in either of these 
two varying forms. The imcertainty.of the orthography may also be seen 
from a parallel difference where Gbiobb shows the I form in opposition to 
PED 1-form in bhindivaia §38.5. If the reconstruction is accepted as daddha- 
lati, the form goes back to a *dagdha-ta ; *dagdAa-da>.] 

42. dok<i|a ‘craving, longing (of a pregnant woman)’; dohafayati ‘has 
cravings’; dohalini‘& pregnant woman having longings’. [Sk. daurhrda-: 
PMIA *dohada-. later Sanskritized as dohada-: Pk. dohala-.'\ 

43. un-naia- (also v.l. unnala-) ‘insolent, proud, arrogant’. [Perh. 
< Sk. *un-nata-, of. unnaiayati ‘jumps up’ and "Pk. unnamia-, unnalia- ‘lifted, 
elevated’. With these forms Sk. un-tuUd- and un-namati may be compared.] 

44. nala- (and nala- also) ‘a species of reed’; nafa-pin ‘a kind of aquatic 
animal'. The reading na^ is given secondary importance by PED which 
also records nalini ‘a pond’; but LtlDBBS cites the following [-forms in P&li; 
no[a-, nd[t, N<4inikd, Naiini. [Sk. na4dh (]^v. ndfd^) ‘ reed ’. nadini ‘ reed bed ’, 
nalah, ncdini ‘lotus flower’ : Pk. nula-, nalini.] 

45. Mjana-naii ‘collyrium box’; nalikd ‘stalk, shaft, tube, pipe’, pa-°; 
mfi ‘ hollow stock, tube ’, pa-°. [Sk. na^ ‘ tubular stock ’, ‘ the box of a wheel ’, 
nddikd ‘hollow stalk’; later Sk. ndla-, ndlaka-, etc.; Pk. ^», ndld, noli. See 
No. ^4 above.] 

• 46. ndfikera ‘cocoanut’, ‘cocoanut tree’; ^-ika- ‘belonging to the c. tree’. 

[Sk. lex. ndMkdd^, ndtikdah; Su4ruta ndriketak, ruilikera^, Mbh. ndlikerat^, 
°-kelah: Pk. ndriera-, •mliara-, “-em-.] 

47. n!|a ‘nest’. [Sk. ni^- (]^v. n^d-) mn. ‘nest’: Pk. n»d«-.] 

48. po[t (also polt)i ‘line, row, norm’. [< *pd4*-'. Sk. pdlih f., but cf. 
pari-pdfi 'order, arrangement, succession’ whence *pdfi-: *pddi-.] 

49. vi~pi^iyati ‘destroys’, ‘is destroyed’, passive from vi-pdfeti ‘rips 
open, destroys’; Sk. vipdfayati ‘destroys’. [< *vi-pddiyati from a *pddeti, 
*pa[eri.] 

50. pdai4a-, phdsufd, phdaufi ‘rib’. [Sk. pdriv^ ‘rib ’ whence *pariu-ta-, 
*pdau-4a-; the aspiration may be due to analogy with other forms for which 
see Gbiobb §40.1 (p. 57 f.).] 


1 LUsbbs, 0.0. SOS. 
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61. ptfoia ‘a small boil, pustule, pimple’; ‘a knob’. [Sk. pi4akaJk, 
'pimple’.] 

62. p^eti ‘piesses ’, aU-°, abhi-^, abhini-^, o-“, mp-", «om-° ; pt^Ua-, ajjh&-^, 
abhi-'*, ■up-'*, pa-’*, pa#»-®, pari-”, aam-’*', ptfa- with ttpo-“, «p-“, satn-^; pafi- 
piUana-, abhinippi^nd’, p^aka-, pi^ana, pnfd, [Sk. pn^oyati ‘presses, squeezes’, 
pi4d ‘pain, suffering’: Pk. pi^ai, piiita-, pi4d-, pilot, pile*, plUana-, pXla, etc.] 

53. pdra^aea- 'sacrificial offering’. [Sk. puro^UMt^.] 

64. pc[a in yaka-p^- ‘ liver- (lump)’ ; pe[o ‘ large basket ’ ; peiika, ‘ basket ’ ; 
on the first form PiED suggests connection with pip^o- on the authority of 
PisoHBL §122 (p. 98), which is extremely doubtful. The form quoted by 
De[iinilmamal& p>edhdla ‘ round ’ does not throw any light on the present form 
-pda- which shows -I- instead of the expected -[A- if the connection suggested 
was based on facts. For the forms see Sk. pefah, pefaka^ (from pifaha-, etc.). 
BSk. already shows the form pe4d by the side of pepa. 

65. hojavd ‘mare’; °-mulAa ‘mare’s mouth’. [Sk. vddava (also written 
vddaba, bd^va, b&^aba) : Pk. va^avd, valava.] 

56. btifiyakkha- ‘a species of bird’. [Etym. uncertain, but cp. Sk. 
itadabha ‘a kind of bird’ and vedahakd- or baldhakd-, baldkah ‘ kind of crane’.] 

57. bipSra-, bifarikd, bifala-, bilalikd, 6i[ali ‘(be- or she-) cat’ [Sk. biddUdb, 
vi^dlah, birdlah, bUSldft: Pk. biddla-, bi^dlid, biddli, birdla-, ’*lid, “li; bildda-, 
bildla-, “li.] 

68 . 6(]t6i]iAd ‘tittle-tattle’. [Cf. Sk. 6^alt, ‘swears’.] 

69. bubbvia (besides bvMyala) ‘bubble’; “-fca- ‘bubble; iris of the 03^’. 
[Cf. Sk. bu^abuda ‘bubbling sound’ and budbudah ‘bubble’; budbudd- ‘a parti- 
cular disease of the eye’. Pk. budabudei ‘makes a bubbling sound’, Desi 
bulaiMndd f., bvJabtda- ‘bubble’.] 

60. Aaiulala-maAt4^‘knob (?) of a kind of plant’. [For the first member 
of the compound see under kandeda-. For the second member, cf. Sk. makufenn 
‘crest’, Pk. madda- ( < *mahida-).'\ 

61. m5[a (besides mala) ‘a sort of pavilion, hall’; rndfaka- ‘a stand (for 
alms bowl)’. [< *mdda- from Dravidian.] 

61A. mvPofi (w. 11, pvtofi, mitfoli)‘a kind of bag, sack’. [Cf. Sk. pvta-'" 
mn. ‘fold, pocket’, rndfa- mn. ‘basket, bundle’, midaka-lmidaka- mn. ib.] 

62. rdpa- ‘awful terrible’ com. = bhdma-. [Sk. rdrd- ‘hot, burning’; 
fo^J' crushing, pounding’; possibly < rudrd-: *rv4da-, *rdda-.] 

63. lofifujo- ‘club, cudgel’. [Sk. lagudafi, ‘stick, staff, club’: Pk. todda-, 
UtSla-.] 

64. Idfeti ‘fosters, cherishes’, nU-^i apa-^ ‘draws away’; upa-ldfita- 
fondled, cherished’ ; Idfana ‘dalliance’; pa-lajftto- ; Utfati ‘sports, plays, dailies’. 
[Sk. ladati, ladayaii ‘licks’ and Iddayati ‘cherishes, fosters’: lololt, Idlayati: 
Pk. Idlat, Udei, IdJanti.] 

66. IvfaH (and Ivfati) ‘stirs, shakes, agitates’, o-"; ahtpita- ‘unmoved’ ; 
Wufito- ‘agitated’; a-lvia- ‘-disturbed’, vi-’*; o-lo^eH, nU-’*, m-*; cllo]{ ‘mud’; 
51o]o- ‘confusion, uproar’; m-lo[ana-. [Sk. lodaii ‘agitates’, htdaH ‘covers’, 
kdayati ‘sets in motion’ : Pk. Mia-, Mai, lolai.J 
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86. ar\omba{ra)- ‘a kind of drum’. [Sk. S^AnAara^-. Pk. d#am6ara-.] 

67. vi-layhaH ‘bums’. [<Sk. pi-dahyati: Pk. mie^hamOna; and Pa. 
^ahati < Sk. dalniai.\ 

68. opo^mn ‘freedom from spite’ whence *apcHasa- ‘spite’ construed by 
Tebnoknbb as a-pa-^asa-. [< Sk. nu-, but cf. BSk. pradaea- and Sk. pro- 
dasyaii ‘dries up, becomes dry’, whence *pra-Aaaa-, *pa4a8a--, of. Pk. pa4&8a 
and palaaa-.\ 

69. pon-fdAa- ‘burning, fever; distress, pain’. [Sk. pari-dahafy, Pa. 
*pari-4aha- : cf. vi-lahati above.] 

70. vafa- ‘snake’. [PED ToadB vafa- which, if correct, shows derivation 
from OIA vya4^h ‘snake, a beast of prey’, vyala-^: Pk. vSla-.] 

71. vafabhd-mtMia- ‘submarine fiye’* [Sk. va^O'VS-mukham, va4avagni ^ ; 
Pk. va4avSm,uha-.] 

72. vafabhi'Toof’. [Cf. Sk. volohkt ‘ridge of a roof ’ : Pk. vokthl.j 

73. va[avd ‘mare’. [Cf. 6a[avd above.] 

74. t)d[a- ‘snake, music’. [Cf. va]a- above.] 

76. d-v4a-*‘ taming round’ ; dve]d ‘garland’; dve^in- ‘wearing garlands’. 
[Cf. Pk. dmda-ga-, ‘’-ya-,dve^-(ya)-,dmeS»a-‘ garlanded’ < Sk.^»^k‘ chaplet 
tied on the crown of the head’.] 

76. ve[«nya- ‘lapis lazuli’. [Sk. mi^iiiryam: Pk. vedujja-, ve^uria-, 
vervlia-, veluria-, velulia-.*] 

77. ‘a kind of sweet-scented tree’. [Cf. Sk. ioldlu ‘a kind 

of fragrant substance ’.] 

78. aa\-dyaiana- ‘the six organs of sense’. [Sk. ^^-dyotonom.] 

79. safava- ‘a kind of salad dish’. [Sk. ^adavah ‘confectionery, sweet- 
meats ’.] 

80. sdhuja-civara- ‘coarse cloth ’. [Cf. De4i sahitli, ’’ltd ib. ; < Sk. *eadAu~ 

falda- (!).] 

81. «iAa[a(ka) ‘Ceylonese’. [<*simha-4o-. Sk. simheUa-: Vk. ^mhdla-, 
aihaia-.^] 

82. aofaaa ‘sixteen’; ^-kkhatum, ^-ma. [Sk. §odaid: Pk. aoJam, aolaJta.] 

83. kifeU ‘is vexed, grieves, vexes, scorns, disclaims’, o<t-“; htfUa- ‘des- 
pised’; hifana-, ®-nd ‘disdain, contempt’; o-Ai[and ‘scorn’. [Sk. hidati, htda- 
‘.instigator’, hiditd- ‘angry’; hedate ‘makes angry’, hdd ‘disrespect’: Pk. 
hiUa.] 

II. OIA -^A->Pi. -ifc- 

1. dfha{ka)- ‘a kind of measure’. [Sk. adhalea- mn.: Pk. adAaga-, 
ddhaya-,} 

* titn, O.C. oompares Pa. ilflilftopMMKfca- or with BSk. AfMhapediio, equating 

P«4t- with phkK-. On the etymology of pivA*- AUinditeh. uad very. SpraehgeeeKitte, 

pp. 87-8; <m an improbable etymology . eee Thixhx, ZDMQ 88. Both pe^ha-, pe^WJa- 
•^ny be ultinoately ommeoted with jaliMn ‘epleen’ through the baee pUI^ (pUhale) giving us 

•plif.dka-. the first giving us the prototype for pefa- of PMi meaning ‘spleen’ and tl» 
• second pe^ha- of Pk. If ttus etymology is accepted, we have in*yaka-f>^- a double compound 
*Mk member of whiob indioatee the same idea. 

* LfiiOBs, Feet. M. JCsikn, p. 807. 
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2. dfhiha-, ‘rich, happy, fortunate ’ ; andfhi-ha- ya- ' poor, miserable, 

destitute’. [Sk. S4hyd- ‘opulent, wealthy’: Pk. a4hia-,\ 

3. ur^^ffuim- ‘large, bulky, immense, great, big, strong’; v.l. is vA-b^ha- 

q.v. 

4. ‘strong, tight, close, thick’, occ-o-®, pa-®, ajjh-o-°, aU-°, o-®, 
pariy-o -° ; ni-gaihika- ‘ immersed ’. [Sk. ga^hd - : Pk. ga^ha-.] 

5. ‘hidden, secret’, ni-®. [8k. gd^Ad-(l^v. gafhd-): Pk. gH^ba-.J 

6. dafha- ‘firm, strong, solid, steady, fast’; dafhi f. [Sk. df^ha-, I^v. 
dfPid- : Pk. da4ha-, di^ha-.] 

7. dve^ka- ‘doubt’, adve^hdka- ‘certain, without doubt’. [Sk. *dvaii~ 
dhadea-.^ 

8. pataka- (v.l. mifkaka-) ‘cess-pool’, ‘dung-beetle’. [PED corrects the 
reading to mifhaka- < Sk. midhdm, mtihdm ‘excrement ’ whence miihaJca. For 
the variant pi^utka- is to be explained by the parallelism of m4hati ‘voids 
urine’: parfole ‘becomes wet’, pffad n. ‘a drop of water’, etc.] 

9. bSfha- ‘strong’, ^-tara, ^-gildna-i vb~°, pa-°, pafi°; ba^ika- 

‘prosperous’, s«-®. [Sk. ba^id-: Pk. ba4ha-, bdha-.] 

10. ablyufhoti ‘pulls out, draws out’, abbvihana ‘pulling out, extracting’; 
cf. abb’Siha- below. 

11. ab-tHUha- ‘drawn out’, parib°, mm-%pah-° •, ab-b^hita- ‘pulled out, 
removed’; vA-bHihavaTit- ‘large, bulky, etc.’. [Cf. Pk. mi!v4ha-. uvvi4ha-, 
the form -viidha- < *vp}^a- from the base »fA-.®] 

12. ‘excrement’; ®-Mpo-, ®-H ‘cess-pool’. [Sk. 

Cf. p^haka above.] 

13. mH^ha- ‘erring, straying, confused, infatuated'; a °-vinaya- \ pa-®; 
sam-®, sam-pa-°. [Sk. mi>4bd-: Pk. nv&dha-.^ 

14. vi-ySfha- (read as m-y-dfha-) ‘massed, heaped, thick, dense’; sam-® 
‘collected, composed, gathered’. [Sk. 

16. rilha- ‘grown’, ajjhS-°, oAhi-*, a-®, npa°, pa-°, »i-®, mmupa-°, 
tfom-®, samvt-®; rd^hi ‘ascent, growth’, art-®. [Sk. rv4hd-.] ‘ 

16. ft^Aa ‘grace, ease, charm, adroitness’. [Sk. li^Aa- ‘licked’ and Itld.] 

17. pa-vaXha- ‘carried away, turned away, distracted, dismissed’ with 
v.l. pcMiSddui- q.v. 

18. d4%a- ‘carried away’; aam-^. [Cf. A]Aa- (No. 14 above).] 

19. SaSfha, ®-t ‘Npr. of a month’. [Sk. SgddhS'a, lunar mansion’, dfa^hi 
‘the day of full moon in the month so named’.] 

20. uaeefheH ; cf. next. 

21. u8sofhi(ka) ‘exertion, belonging to exertion’. [Sk. ao^ha-.] 

III. OU -p->Pa. 

1. n-ela- ‘blameless, faultless’, anefd- ib., anefaka- ib. [Cf. Sk. inas 
‘sin, offence, &ult, crime’; Geiobb §43 reads da, andaka- here.] 

I ■ 11.11. ^ I I I I .1 .1 

* Hebner SmxH, B808 30 < WAOxnirAoaL, At. Or. HL, p. 608. 

* B808 8.832-4, WaoxaBarAesL, Altindiaohs und UttSUndiaohe MiHeUsa. 
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2. JAila- ‘hard skin, callosity’, [v.l. is Mifa-, coriesponding to Sk. 
kina^ ‘com, scar, cicatrix, callosity’.] 

3. ‘stalk ofa lotus’, ib.,°-|)tfpj)ha- ‘lotus’ 

ib. [Sk. mn>d2am: Pk. munSkt-.] 

4. api-landha- ‘adorned with’, apilandhana- ‘that which is tied on’, 
apilahaii, ’‘-pindhaii ‘fastens on’, pilayhati ‘fastens on, puts on, covers, adorns’. 
[Gbiobb §43. gives only the {-forms. Sk. nahyati.] 

5. velu ‘bamboo’, veluka- ‘a kind of tree', veluva- ‘made of bamboos’. 
[Sk. vin^, vinuft: Fk. ven/a-, velu-.'\ 

IV. Miscellakbous Gbottp 

In this group we have to consider a number of examples where Pali I 
seems to correspond to OIA {, r or to certain nexi, and whose exact etymologies 
cannot be reconstructed on the present evidence. On further investigation it 
may be possible to demonstrate that even these vocables show the existence 
of a pre-Paii -^-^corresponding to Pali -{-. 

1. Apalala ‘Npr. of a nagaraja’ CPD. [Cf. Apaldlaik‘'iHpt. of a rak^asa’ 
in Sk. Possibly *a-patala- ‘not falling’: *a-padala-.\ 

2. dfddvdmka- at J.v. 81, 82 (v. 81 has afarahi) which PED emends to 
advdraka ‘doorless’; possibly Pk. ono- for o- (priv.). 

3. d{dna-‘peg, jmst, etc. to which an elephant is tied’ with v.l. alana-. 
[Sk. SUmam : Pk. anSla-, alana-. The [-reading is found at DhA where all the 
MSS. agree. Cp. Sk. d-dyati ‘binds’, o-donom ‘fettering’. The existence of 
d- and /-forms in OIA, though at different stages, indicates the intermediate 
stage a-*4dna- with a possible cerebralization of the base dd-.] 

4. dlarika-, °-riya- ‘cook’, the comm, giving the synonyms bhattakaraka- 
and sUpika-. [Cf. Mbh. dralika^ ‘cook’.] 

5. dlinda- ‘terrace or verandah before the house door’ with v.l. alinda. 
[Sk. (Uindah, dUndah.] 

6. v^wMca- ‘ladle, spoon’. [Gbiobb §17.2a and §42.3 connects this with 
^k. uda^kdh ‘pail, bucket’ : Pk. udaAka-, with a>u in P&li.] 

7. elSluka (or eldluka) ‘a kind of cucumber’. [Cf. Sk. dvdlukatn ‘a kind 
of ixagrant substance’.] 

8. ka^ya- (and kaldyar)‘e kind of pea’. [Sk. kaldyal^, but cf. kafayanmn 
‘ Andropogon Muricatus’.] 

9. hc^vAgam- (and koHAgara-) ‘log, piece of wood, plank’. [Cf. Sk. 
hxAiAga^ ‘kinds of trees: Caesalpina Bonducella, Wrightia antidysenteria, 
Aoassia Sirissa, Ficus infectoria’ and ka4amkara^, ka4ttmgaral^ ‘straw’.] 

10. hd^m- ‘top sprout of a plant’; vamaa-’*; velugtUma. [Cf. Sk. kafira- 
nin. ‘iliac region’, ‘cave, indentation’; < Sk. keutra- mn. ‘shoot of a bamboo*. 
Compare also kaUkS ‘the bottom or peg of the Indian lute (made of a cane)’.] 

11. kafopi ‘vessel, basin, pot’, ‘basket, orate’; ^-mdkAa-, ^-hattha- and 
'khUopl ‘pot’. The vmnants Me khalopi, kalojA. [Cf. Sk. kafora^, kafora 

‘a kind of cup’, haf5ha{ha) ‘pan, pot’, kadocehaka^ ‘a kind of spoon, ladle’. 
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ha4atmm ‘a, kind of vessel’, haUkt^ ‘pitoher’, all of which indicate a possible 
*kafa-, *ha4a-, as the basis for these forms.] 

12. kSkola- ‘raven’; ^-gaifd; v.l. hakola-. [Sk. kakoUf^ ‘raven’ but in 
the sense of ‘snake’ comp. kariko^Ji.] 

13. kukku^a- ‘embers, hot ashes’, ‘’-eossa- ‘shower of embers’. [Gf. 
Sk. kukSla- mn. ‘conflagration made of chaff’.] 

14. keldea- ‘Npr. of a mountain’. [< Sk. kaildaah.] 

16. pari-kelanS ‘ adornment variants are ^lepana, -kdaaana, pafi-keUmd. 
[If not connected with the base kn4~. Pa. kil-, comp. Sk. ketanam ‘ensign, 
flag’.] 

16. k^- ‘play, sport, attachment, lust’: Sk. kelik goes back to Sk. 

Pa. kif-, already noted under I. 24 above. 

17. ko\aiwha- (variant koUmba-) ‘pitcher’; cf. kalopi above. [Of. Sk. 
kolambakak ‘the body of a lute’.) 

18. koiSpa- (and kdapa-) ‘dry, sapless’, ‘hollow tree’. [Cf. kro^A- 
‘hollow’.] 

19. ko^ka in pi]*-** ‘ having boils of the size of a jujube ’. [Cf. Sk. koUm, 
kolik] but of. kro4A-.] 

20. kovt^dra- ‘sort of ebony’. [Sk.Pk. Wtddm-.] 

21. jbAi^na- ‘scorn’. ‘derides’. [Perhaps < /t^e^-.] 

22. paecaggala- in °-e af^asi ‘struck in his gullet’. [< pratyakgaia- 
< Sk, gala- ‘throat’.] 

23. cd[d«ifo‘ (besides cufldsitt) ‘eighty-four’. [Cf. JM culd«ti.] 

24. dalidda- ‘poor’, ^-td ‘poverty’ ; daiiddiya- ib. ; as LOdebs has pointed 
out these 1-forms are scribal errors for the correct dalidda-. [Sk. ddridra-: 
Pk. daridda-, dalidda-.'] 

26. pacchaiiyam IMpati ‘throws into the lap (?)’. [Cf. pak§dh ‘flank’: 

. *pakfSli-, *pakga4i-.] 

26. pavSfa (besides pavdla-) ‘coral, shoot, sprout'; ka^tvaUi-’* ; pavaia- 
‘hair’, "-nipphatana ‘pulling out one’s hair’. [BSk. pravddak, Epic Sk. 
pravalak: Pk. pavala.] 

27. pvlava- ‘worm, maggot’; ^-ka- ib. [Cf. Sk. pvlakah ‘kind of 
vermin’ : Pk. pvlaa-.] 

28. palina- (besides ptdina-) ‘sandy bank or mound in the middle of a 
river ; a grain of sand’. [Sk. pvUna- mn.] 

29. maiorika ‘a stand or tripod for a bowl, formed of sticks’. [PED 
suggests the emendation mafalM for maUaka. For the form of. Sk. martdikd 
‘a sea monster’ and for meaning mallakak ‘lamp-stand’.] 

30. upa-J/oaeii ‘sounds forth’, uppa-laaeii ib. for which it is a variant. 
[< Sk. upa-rSaayaU ‘yells, roars’.] 

31. vagina- for which the comm, reads valina-, synonsrmous with dkvla-. 
[Sk. vaUna- ‘shrivelled, wrinkled, flaccid.*] 

32. (besides tanila-) ‘sparse, rare’: ib. [Sk. v»ra-ld-: Pk: 

mrdi ‘is destroyed’ as a dhfitvSdefe for vi-Uyate, tdrai ‘shatters, splits’ (asdhv.* 
for bkadj-) or ‘becomes perplexed’ (as dhv. for gup-): M. vir-ja ‘to melt’ 
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whence we can posit a ^vira- seen in all these forms. Pa. shows the presence 
of BO that both Pa. and Sk. forms can be traced to a vira-da- (from an 
earlier ^virafa- ?).] 

33. vdUHin- 'flashing (of swords)*. [Cf. Sk. vella- 'shaking’.] 

34. e&lika ' a bird ; the maina *, spelt sdliyd at J. vi. 426 ; the other spellings 
are aaliled, eSliyd, etc. [Cf. Sk. idrikd, adrikd, idrili f., idrihah ' the maina bird, 
Gracula Beligiosa or Tardus Salica*.] 

It will thus be seen from a survey of the principal vocables of Pali con- 
taining the lingual I that this I must go back to an earlier d\ even of this last 
category and the few exceptional changes of -n- > -Z-, a little consideration 
shows that there is still a possibility of discovering or reconstructing a form 
containing the -d- in the primitive MIA stage. The other interesting fact 
which emerges from the preceding analysis is the apparent correspondence 
between Pali I and Sanskrit r or / in the majority of cases, where the reconstruc- 
tion shows either the presence or absence of the -d-. 

Our present knowledge of MIA linguistics is not sufficient to show us all 
the stages of this wide change over the whole length of the country and to 
distinguish clearly the inherited elements from the elements loaned from 
cognate groups. Fortunately as far as Pali is concerned, the presence of I 
where the orthography is not uncertain, or where Pali has not palicized ^ the 
vocables borrowed from other MIA languages, definitely indicates a derivation 
from an earlier Z. While one could understand the correspondence existing 
between d and Z (in such periods and dialects where the orthography shows 
but one Z) the correspondence existing between d and Z or r makes it at least 
probable that the earlier form must have contained ah original d or a d cere- 
bralized by the presence of certain cerebralizing phonemes. On the whole 
it appears to be almost certain that in cases where Pali shows a Z in opposition 
to Prakrit d, an earlier d has to be assumed for both forms, and the Pali 
vocable has to be considered to be a loan from some MIA dialect which has 
not preserved the I if the graphy is not at fault. Similarly the Sanskrit 
vocables showing a ^ to Pk. 4 come under the same category. 

With reference to the correspondence postulated by Pisohbl* between 
Z and r (as shown by Sk. vaidufya- and Pk. verulia) LtJDEBS has correctly 
remarked that it is not so much a change from d to r as from I to r.® The 
other examples for this correspondence quoted by Lt^DBBS are Aldra: Afd4^ 
and the Sanskrit birdla : Pa. bildra-. LVdebs has rightly suspected the 
influence of New Indo-Aryan dialects on the multiplicity of forms indicated by 
the vocables for ' cat ’ in the variants of birdla- etc. 

In his ei{;joellent paper on Middle Indian -d- and -^d-* Tubnbb has fully 
considered the question of New Indian treatment of these phonemes and his 
findings are as follows: 

Group I consists of NIA languages which obliterate the distinction between 
MIA and In the case of Kumaoni, Central and West Himalayan 


^ htDKBM^ Aniidoron, 
s LOoebs, OX.9 807. 


» Gr. Pr. Spr., |241. 

* F€9igabe Jaoobif 84-45. 
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dialects and Hindi both are reduced to -f-. Gujar&t! and Mar&^hi reduce them 
to -4>‘, while Rajasthani dialects and 0|iy& with its dialects have either 4 
according to the particular dialect concerned for both -4 and -44'‘ Bengali 
And Aanicniftnft belong to tUe group of -f- dialects observed above. Gypsy 
reduce both to -r-. 

Group II consist of dialects where the distinction between -4~ and -44~ 
is maintained. They are : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 

11 . 


$in&: -4- is lost, -44- > *.’’*• 

Ka4mlri: -4- > -r- (or f)-, -44- > -4-- 
West Himalayan: -d- > -r-, -44- > -44- or -4-- 
Lahndi: -4- > -f-, -44- > -44- -d- after long vowels). 

Panjabi: ib. 

Sindhi: -4- > -f-, -dd- > -d*. 


Nepali: -4- > -T-, -44- > -f-- 
West Hindi') j ^ ^ 

EastHindi}-^-> 

Bih&if: -4- > -r-, -44' > -f-- 
Singhalese: -4- > -h, -44- > -I- 


If we observe the nature of the changes which have affected -d- and -44- 
we notice the following correspondences: 

1. -zero-: -f-. 2. -r- or -f- : -d- (or -dd')- 

3. -r-: -f-. 4. -d-: -4-- 


These may now be grouped together in a linguistic series, showing the possible 
continuous evolution of the change as follows: complete loss of occlusion: 
r : f : d •* dd on the one hand, and to | : d on the other. The complete loss 
of occlusion is seen, however, in only one dialect, and if it is excepted, we have 
the following series, in the increasing order of phonetic effort required to 
pronounce these phonemes: r if or 1 : 4 • dd- 1'his shows that in dialects 
of MIA which possess both I and r, the ^forms should be phonetically speaking 
earlier than the r-forms. The only question which requires further investi- 
gation is of 1 and r forms: whether l-forms are derived from r-forms or directly > 
from ^orms. It is not, however, the object of the present paper to deal 
with this question. 


MlDHAVA, SON OF 6 bI VEltoiTARYA, AND SAYA^irlCARYA 

By Db. Lakshmab Saeup, M«A., D.Fsa:L. (Oxon) ' 

The only hitherto available commentary on the whole of the 
is the commentary of SSyaBic&rya, who mentions several predecessors by 
name, e.g. Ud^tha, MSdhavabhafta, etc. But the commentaries of S&yapa’s 
predecessors were lost. The recent discovery of the work of S&ya^a’g 
predecessors, Udg^tha, Skandasv&min, and Mfidhavabhatto is therefore an 
important event in the 'history of Vedic exegesis. The hitherto discovered 
commentaries of Udgitha and Skandasv&min are on a part of the ^fiTveda only. 

3» 
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But the commentary of Madhavabhatte, whom I have identified with M§dhava, 
son of 6ri Vefikat&rya, is on the whole of the il^gveda. I am preparing a critical 
edition of this MSdhava’s commentary on the ^gveda. Three volumes, 
bringing the commentary up to the end of the fourth manclala of the ^gveda, 
are already published by Messrs. Motilal Banarsidas of Lahore. The rest is 
in the press and is expected to cover six or seven volumes. The discovery 
and publication of a pre-Saya^a commentary on the whole of the ^gveda 
will therefore be welcome by Vedic scholars, as it will enable us to make a 
comparative study of SSyana’s commentary with that of Vefikate MSdhava 
and to see to what extent the former is indebted to the latter. 

There is a belief among European scholars that Sayana’s commentary 
is his own individual interpretation and .that he did not inherit any unbroken, 
uniform tradition of Vedic interpretation. There was some plausibility to 
support this view as long as the work of Sayana’s predecessors had not been 
discovered. This view becomes untenable after the discovery of the work of 
Sayapa’s predecessors. 

In this short jiapor, I wish to adduce evidence to show that Sayapa’s 
commentary is not his own individual interpretation and that he did inherit 
a tradition of Vedic interpretation. A comparison of Sayana’s commentary 
with that of Venkate Madhava cannot but lead one to this conclusion. 1 have 
put both commentaries side by side on the same l^gvedic stanzas and scholars 
will be able to see for themselves that Sayapa’s interpretation is traditional 
and not individualistic. 

In explaining KV. X. 31. 11, both Sayana and Venkate Madhava 
paraplnase atra by ittham. 

In commenting on BV. IX. 5. 3, VM. explains rayi as data and S. as 
abhVffasya data. In most other passages of the RV., rayi is generally 
explained as ‘wealth’. 

In RV. X. 11. 8, both explain atra as taddnlm. 

In RV. X. 149. 1 , both use the term yamarM-sddhariaih to explain yantraiji. 

In the following cases, the explanation is almost identical. VM. does not 
repeat the words of the original Vedic stanza. I have put the origmal Vedic 
words within brackets in the commentary of Sayana in order to facilitate 
comparison of interpretation. 

%. , 

^ Win* 

I n 

[^] 
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THE NYAYA-VAI6ESIKA CONCEPTION OF MIND 

By 

Db. Sadababda Bhadtjri, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. The mind as a distinct sense-organ 

-'In the Ny&ya-VaiiSeijika system, as in other orthodox systems of Indian 
Philosophy, the mind (manas or antahJearana) has been recognized as a distinct 
substance. 'It is only the Buddhist and Jaina schools -which do not admit 
the independent existence of the mind apart from the self or consciousness. 
There is uniformity of tradition among the philosophers of most of the orthodox 
schools that the mind is an internal sense-organ (antarindriya) which stands 
apart from the five well-known external organs of sense.* The problem 
of the existence of the mind is, therefore, just on a i)ar with that of the sense- 
organs. 

The self is ubiquitous and eternal; it is always connected with everything 
that may become an object of knowledge. Theoretically, therefore, the 
condition of the knowledge of every possible object is present for the self at 
every moment of its existence. But it is a matter of common experience that 
one does not have all possible cognitions at the same time; these cognitions 
are found to arise only in succession. The self’s incompetence to cognize 
all possible objects simultaneously in spite of contact with them makes the 
presupposition of other conditions of such cognition a matter of logical 
necessity. Apart from the problem whether the self is a conscious principle 
ha-ving consciousness for its very essence and being, or is a substratum or 
condition of consciousness, the existence of the self is not the sufficient condition 
of cognition. The existence and activity of the sense-organs are to be ixmited 
as fiurther conditions. The sense-organs may be looked upon as so many 
limitations or fetters obstructing the free activity of the self in regard to the 
external reality. The self, situated as it is, is therefore dependent upon the 
good offices of the sense-oigans for the realization of its acti-vity in the* shape 
of cognition, feeling or conation. It is only those objects which come througl) 
the channel of the sense-organs that can be perceived by the self. But, for 
the emergence of the psychical phenomena the existence of the self and the 
external sense-organs are not sufficient conditions. This is proved by the 
&ct that though all the external sense-organs may be on the alert and the 
objective conditions of perception may be present in full, and the connection 
of the self both with the sense-organs and -with the objects concerned is an 
undisputed fact, the cognition that takes place is related to a particular object 
and a particular sense-organ. It is often found that when a man sees a thing 
which interests him, he does not perceive a sound or any other i)erceptible 
object. Although it may be contended, as it has actually been done by the 

t_ 

1 The Advaita-Ved&nta, however, xegarda manas not as on independent sense-organ but 
only as a particular aspect of arUahkaratM (mind); manas, accord^ig to it, is the mind in a states 
of indecision (saipiaya). But this is a view with which other orthodox philosophers do not 

agree. 
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Mlmftinsakas, that a person can have simultar 
sense-data, such as colour, taste, etc., it is still ai 
perceivable objects are not perceived. Moreover, if 
that when a person is preoccupied with the perceptic 
thing, many things escape his observation. What 1 
occupation and the consequent failure of cognition of j 
It is certainly neither the self, nor the senses several? 
any defection on the part of the latter, that can account 
epistemologically unexpected phenomenon. Certainly, then, the offices of some 
other organ have got to be requisitioned for the realization of a particular 
cognition. If some additional condition is postulated to complete the appa- 
ratus of cognition, and if the function of this condition be a contingent fact, 
the non-emergence of simultaneous cognitions will find its explanation. This 
additional condition is called the mind.^ Thus if we suppose that a sense- 
organ can successfully produce a cognition when it is associated with the 
mind and not when this association is absent, we can explain why the other 
organs, though f hey are competent and actively employed upon their relevant 
objects, do not succeed in producing the cognitions of the latter. The point 
at issue is this that a sense-organ can produce its relevant cognition only if 
it is in relation with the mind, and it follows that the mind cannot be in relation 
with all the sense-organs at the same time. The intermittent character of the 
mind’s activity is thus easily deduced from the fact that we do not have more 
than one sense-perception at any particular moment. 

. It is apparent from what has been stated that the mind serves as a sort 
of post-office between the sense-organs on the one hand and the self on the 
other. It works, moreover, as a regulator of the sense-organs in their activity. 
The proof of the mind in this regard is more or less of a negative character, 
which is furnished by a reductio ad absurdum. But there is positive evidence 
also. Memory is a purely psychical fact which cannot be accounted for by 
the activity of any external sense-organ, as the former emerges only on the 
cessation of the latter. It may be asked: How does the mind come in so far 
as the emergence of memory is concerned ? The answer is that memory being 
a positive effect and a quality of the self at that, it must be effectuated by a 
combination of three causes, viz., the material, the non-^material and the 
accessory. The self is the material cause {mmavdyikdmim); the latent 
impression (samakara) and its stimulation by a stimulus constitute the accessory 
cause (nimittakdrana). But what is the non-material cause {aaamavayi- 
hardly ? It must only be the conjunction of the self with some other substance. 
As the bearing of the external sense-organs upon memory has been ruled 
out, an additional substance has got to be posited for this purpose, and this is 
the rnind.^ But though this argument proves the necessity of the mind as a 
aeparate entity, its indejiendence of the external sense-organ is not established 

^ Vai^ikasutra, III. ii. 1 ; Ny&yabh^ya and Nyayav&rttika under eutra 1. i. 16. 

• Ky&yakandall (VuEianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 90; Kiran&vall (Benares Sanskrit Series), 
p. 163, 
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beyond doubt. Memory is but a reproduction of sense-experience, and though 
the external sense-organ may have ceased to function when memory is pro- 
duced, its bearing upon the latter can by no means be denied. The mind, 
it is true, is a necessary condition of memory, but it is not proved to be abso- 
lutely independent of the sense-organ, inasmuch as it comes into play only 
in the wake of a sense-organ. Thus the mind seems to be a sort of appendix 
to the external organ. In point of reality, however, the mind is an 
independent organ and has got an independent scope and function of its own, 
which caimot be usurped by any other sense-organ. It is the internal organ 
(anta^karai/fa)', and even when it acts in association with an external organ, 
it functions not as an appendix but rather as a regulative principle. The 
independence of the mind qua an organ is attested by the direct perception 
of such psychical phenomena as eognition, pleasure, pain, etc. These purely 
subjective experiences being perceptual in character presuppose the activity 
of an organ, just like the perceptual cognition of external objects. . Whatever is 
perceptual is conditioned by an organ. The psychical experiences noted 
above are perceptual in character. Therefore they are coflditioned by an 
organ. As external organs can obviously have no jurisdiction over these 
internal experiences, we have got to posit an internal organ for their reali- 
zation. This is nothing but the mind.* 

A problem has been raised to the effect that though the mind may have 
been proved to be an internal organ, it does not necessarily follow that it is 
anything different from an external organ in its structure and constitution. 
Each external organ, in the Nyaya-Vaitosika view, is a subtle material product ; 
it is composed of the ph3nical element {bhuta) whose specific quality {viie^- 
quiM) it apprehends. The smelling organ, for instance, cognizing odour alone 
which is the specific quality of earth, must be earthy in its constitution; and 
similarly for the other organs. What, then, is the harm if the mind also is 
conceived to be a form of matter, say a special type of earthy substance? 
That it is cognizant of internal psychical phenomena is no proof of its.being 
other than earthy. It may well be composed of earth, just like the organ of 
smell. Nor can it be contended that the mind being devoid of a tactile attri- 
bute is not of the nature of earth. The absence of tactility in the mind is an 
unproved assumption. One cannot argue that being unproductive of a sub- 
stance (dravtfanarambhaka) it must be accounted as devoid of tactility, because 
this argument is a case of plain non aequitur. What can be the possible product 
of the mind ? A material product must be either a cognizable object {vifaya) 
or a physical organism {iarira) or a sense-organ (indriya). But none of these 
can be said to be the product of the mind, as they are all composites produced 
from their own constitutive causes, viz., atoms. Nor can the mind be sup- 
posed to be productive of any other special sense-organ. The recognized 
sense-organs have got their distinctive causes, and the mind as the sipeth 

organ being competent to cognize internal phenomena, there is absolutely 
■ > ■ ■ ■ . 

^ Nyftyakandall (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 90; Kira^&vall (Benares Sanskrit Series), 
p. 103. 
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no necessity for another extra organ that may be supposed to be produced 
by the min4> If an additional organ were produced, it would have no scope 
and distinctive function of its own. Thus the mind’s failure to produce any 
substance is due to the absence of any necessity for the possible results, and so 
this cannot be made the ground for inferring the unearthy constitution of the 
mind. That the mind is an earthy substance is supported by the further 
consideration that it cognizes also smell, the specific object of the earthly 
organ. If in spite of its functional community with the organ of smell it is 
regarded as unearthy, the smelling organ may also be regarded as having an 
unearthy constitution. The argument that the mind cannot be distinguished 
from the organ of smell is only by way of illustration. It may be proved by 
employing similar lines of argument that the mind does not differ from other 
organs also. The upshot of the contention is that though the mind be an 
additional organ, it need not be structurally and constitutionally different 
from any one of the four material substances. An atom of earth or water 
or light or air can without any logical incongruity be credited with the function 
of the mind. By the same logic it may be shown that the mind caimot be 
distingi;ished from ahdia too. 

The Vaitesika argues that the argument is suicidal in its results. The 
respective functions of the different sense-organs must be regarded as mutually 
exclusive. The denial of this rule will render the postulation of different 
organs superfluous. Thus the earthly organ must be restricted to the cognition 
cf smell. If it were competent to cognize taste also, there would be no necessity 
for positing the gustatory organ over and above the organ of smeU. In 
short, one organ would do the duty of all the organs taken together. But 
this is an impossibility, as the loss of the organ of smell does not entail incom- 
petency for the perception of taste. So the postulation of different sense-organs 
is an epistemological necessity. Though the mind is competent to perceive 
smell or taste or colour or touch, it cannot be subsumed under any one of the 
recognized sense-organs. The reason for differentiating the mind from other 
organs lies in the fact that the different sense-organs have got their provinces 
sharply demarcated, one from the other. The organ of smell, for instance, 
is competent to perceive smell alone in the midst of an assemblage of various 
sensible qualities, to wit, smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. But the 
mind is not restricted to any one of them like the external sense-organs. It 
is a common organ for all of them, though in external perception it is effective 
only in association with a particular sense-organ and not in its unaided capacity. 
It has already been shown that the external sense-organs are absolutely 
ineffective without the co-operation of the mind. The imiversal jurisdiction 
of the mind as a regulative principle of the different sense-organs is proof 
of its distinctive individuality. The difference of the mind from the four 
materially constituted sense-organs, viz., the organs of smell, taste, vision and 
touch, is further proved by its competency for the perception of the specific 
qualities of a ubiquitous substance. It is thus on a par with the auditory 
organ which also is cognizant of the specific quality of a ubiquitous substance. 
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The TniTMl is cognizant of the qwdfic qualities of the soul; and the auditory 
organ, of that of aMia. The mind, again, is differentiated firom the auditory 
organ on the ground that it is not marked by the possession of any specific 
quality, whereas the auditory organ is only an adaptation of ahaia in which 
its specific quality, viz., sound, inheres. Moreover, ahaia and for the matter 
of that the auditory organ are held to be possessed of unlimited extension, 
while the mind, as we shall presently see, is believed by the NySya-Vai^e^ika 
philosopher to be of atomic magnitude. The intactility of the mind is also 
capable of being proved by inference, and so it cannot be confounded with an 
atom of any one of the four material substances. The mind is the substratum 
of the conjunction which is the non-material cause {asamavayikara^) of cog- 
nition and the like, the other such substratum being the self; and since the 
self is devoid of touch, the mind also cannot be otherwise. Besides, any 
eternal substance possessed of touch, e.g., an atom, is invariably the cause of 
a tactile substance. But the mind is not known to have any tactile substtmce 
as its product. This functional divergence of the mind from all recognized 
tactile substances is also proof of its intactility. All these considerations go 
to show that the mind is a separate organ, particularly when an attempt at 
its identification with the other organs leads to a series of absurd conso- 
quences.i 

2. The magnitvde of the mind 

The problem of the magnitude of the mind has received elaborate attention 
at the hands of the exponents of the Ny&ya-Vailesika school and of the 
MimSmsakas, whose views are diametrically opposed to each other. The 
sharp difference of opinion and the vigorous advocacy of the respective positions 
have given the problem a prominence which appears to be out of all propor- 
tion to its intrinsic philosophical importance. After all, it is a side-issue 
between the VaiiSeffikas and the MIm&xnsakas, as they are equally agreed upon 
the independent existence of the mind as a separate organ. The Ny&ya- 
Vai^fiika school holds the view that the mind is possessed of atomic magni- 
tude, while the ABmamsakas maintain that it is of unlimited magnitude like 
the self. Although the problem primarily arises firom the necessity of account-* 
ing for the temporal order of the data of experience, in its fina l development 
it assumes the character of a metaphysical problem, the psychological issues 
being explained with more or less equal plausibility in conformity with the 
metaphysical conclusion maintained by each of them. 

The Ny&ya-Vai^ika philosophers infer from the regular suefcession of 
psychical events that the mind is atomic in its magnitude. If the mind were 
not atomic, it would have to be maintained as of unlimited magnjtude, as these 
two kinds of magnitude alone are predicable of an eternal entity, which the 
mind must be held to be. If the mind were a perishable entity, the unbroken 
continnity of the career of the soul through .numberless incarnations would 

be unaccountable. In fact, it is the mind which is responsible for the pos- 

" - ■ - • 

* Ny&yalllftv»tl with K« 9 .th&bhuaoa and PrakSta (Qiowkbamha Sanskrit Series), 
yp. S28-SS3. 
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sibility of experiences of pleasure and pain that are the invariable concomitants 
^ of worldly career. Both atomicity and ubiquity are psychologically incapable 
of being proved. They are rather presuppositions, and as such, of a hypo- 
thetical character. According to the Naiyayikas, the successive emergence 
of psychical phenomena can be satis&ctorily explained only if the inter- 
mittent activity of the mind is postulated, which, again, is possible only if 
the mind be of atomic magnitude and thus capable of being connected with 
only one sense-organ at a time. If the mind were other than atomic in mag- 
nitude, it would be connected with all the organs, and so there would be left 
no reason why all possible cognitions should not take place at once. More- 
over, if the mind were ubiquitous like the auditory organ, it must have a 
medium of limited magnitude for its apparatus. If a part of the body be 
supposed to function as such an apparatus, just as the ear-cavity does for the 
auditory organ, then its activity would bo confined to that portion only and 
be neutralized if there be a defect in the apparatus. So the Mimamsakas 
must admit that the wliole physical organism must serve as its apparatus. 
But in that case the localization of psychical experiences in the difiFerent parts 
of the body will become an impossibility. Thus experiences embodied in 
such propositions as ‘One has got pain in the head and pleasure in the foot’ 
will be left unaccounted for. The localization of experiences is conditioned 
by the non-material cause {(zsamavdyikdrami), i.e., by the localized conjunction 
of the mind and the self. But here the mind and the self being both ubi- 
quitous, and their conjunction being unspecifiable in respect of the location 
of its incidence, the sensations in question should be felt all over the body 
and not in a specified area. If a supersensible subtle medium is requisitioned 
to explain the phenomenon, it would be logically more economical and con- 
sistent to regard that medium itself as the internal organ. The Nyaya- 
Vai^efika position, however, is free from these difficulties, as it admits the 
mind to be atomic in magnitude.^ 

The Mimamsakas have sought to explain the successive occurrence of 
psychical phenomena by having recourse to the theory of metempirieal moral 
’f(M*ce (adrffa), which is supposed to work as a regulative factor. So the 
ubiquity of the mind does not make the graduated emergence of cognitions 
an impossibility. But this appeal to the metempirieal moral force as a sort of 
devs ex machina whenever one is confronted with an apparently insurmountable 
difficulty is considered by the Naiyayikas as tantamount to a confession of 
defeat. 'Udayana in his Nydyakttsumanjali propounds a twofold law relating 
to the ftinction of the moral power, which makes appeal to such power in season 
and out of season a discreditable procedure. In case where the metempirieal 
power is effective only by bringing about a combination of all the empirical 
conditions necessary for the production of the effect, there the effect invariably 
materializes on the completion pf such combination. So the mcKfcempirical power 
f ulfil s itself as soon as the totality of empirical conditions is realized, and it has 


I (Bibliotheca Indica), part 1, p. 348. 
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no other effect to produce. The second law is this that where there is no 
positive TYiAHintn such as the combination of empirical conditions noted above, 
the metempirical force works out its effect independently and directly. The 
first motion of an atom on the eve of creation is the outcome purely of such 
moral force. The truth of the first law is illustrated in all oases of causal 
operation open to observation. Thus it is never seen that though the last yam 
is woven on to the warp, the cloth is not produced, or that if it is produced it is 
devoid of its qualities for the default of moral force. The fact of the matter 
is that if in such cases there be any defection on the part of the moral force, 
the conditions of the production of the effect would fail to be realized. But 
when the empirical conditions of production are present, it must be presumed 
that there is no default of metempirical power. Applying the law to the 
present case, we find that the condition itself of the production of cognition, 
viz., the combination of the object, the organ and the self, will not be produced 
if there is a drawback to suspend the activity of the moral force. But if such 
a combination is present, the effect must materialize ; and if the effect is not 
seen to eventuate in such a case, no appeal to the moral force can be considered 
as a legitimate way of explaining the phenomenon. Thus though the self and 
the sense-organs and the objects of cognition are in relation, the simultaneous 
emergence of cognitions is seen not to take place. So something else is to be 
postulated as an additional condition, and this must be the mind. If the 
mind be ubiquitous, it will be in connection with all the organs; and thus the 
conditions of all sense-perceptions being present in fuU, there is no reason 
why such cognitions should not take place, all at the same time. If the 
mind be regarded as atomic in magnitude, the difficulty vanishes at once.^ 
The MIm&msakas contend that the arguments of the Nyaya-Vai^efika 
philosophers in support of the atomicity of the mind and also against the 
possibility of its unlimited magnitude are inconclusive. If definite analogy 
be any guide to the determination of the nature of things, it is in favour 
of the IMBmSmsS position. To put the argument syllogistically: Whatever 
is an intactile substance is of unlimited magnitude, e.g., the self; the mind is 
such a substance; therefore the mind is of unlimited magnitude. The same* 
result is obtained from a different line of argument. Thus the sense-organs 
that are eternal are of unlimited magnitude, e.g., the auditory organ; the 
mind is such an organ ; therefore the mind is of unlimited magnitude. More- 
over, the mind being a substance devoid of any specific quality {videfogwM), 
and also being an eternal substance unproductive of any other substance, 
like time and space, should have the quality of unlimited magnitude like its 
analogues. Again, being the substratum of the conjunction whi^h is the non- 
material cause of cognition, like the self, the mind should have the name magni- 
tude as the self. It is no use multiplying the logical grounds for establisUng 
the ubiquity of«the mind, because each one pf these arguments is believed 
by the Mim&insakas to be sufficient to support the conclusion.* It may, 


1 XyftyakumnniAjali (Bibliotheos Indios), part I, pp. 8S0-3S2. 
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however, be said in reply on behatf of the Naiy&yikas that these arguments are 
mostly oases of non eeguitur. They are all inspired by mere analogy, and as 
such, lack independent cogency. Besides, they render the contact of the mind 
with the soul impossible, for it is inconceivable that two eternal and ubiquitous 
substances should have between them a relation which is contingent. And 
even if the possibility of eternal conjunction {ajammyoga) between them be 
admitted, as is done by the Mimamsakas, such conjunction will have no 
causal efficiency with regard to the contingent emergence of psychical 
phenomena. 

As for the argument that the simultaneous connection of the mind with 
the sense-organs should make the simultaneous emergence of all possible 
cognitions a necessity, the Mimamsakas point out that it is not capable of 
invalidating the position maintained by them. The phenomenon can be 
explained by the very circumstance of the mind being an organ. It is a law 
that an organ can produce only one cognition at a time. The validity of the 
law is attested by the phenomenon called collective perception (aamiOia- 
lambanaj^na). * Thus when there are several objects, a chair, a table, a pen and 
a clock, all connected with the visual organ, the result is one single cognition 
having for its object the whole group of substances, and not a plurality of 
cognitions corresponding to the plurality of objects. How can it be explained 
unless you posit the characteristic of sense-organs as formulated in the above- 
mentioned law ? The Naiy&yikas retort that if in spite of the contact of the 
mind with all the organs the different sense-perceptions do not take place, 
then what is tho warrant of supposing the mind to be possessed of unlimited 
magnitude ? If the hypothesis is resorted to to account for the simultaneous 
perception of pleasure and pain in different parts of the body, then there is 
no reason for denying the possibility of a single cognition apprehending even 
the objects of different senses, although the simultaneous emergence of 
diverse cognitions of different sense-data is sought to be avoided by the 
above law, viz., the emergence of one sense-perception at one time. The 
Mlmfinisakas, however, maintain the possibility of one cognition comprising 
different sense-data and cite the example of ‘eating a big cake’, in which the 
taste, odour, touch, sound and colour are simultaneously apprehended in one 
act of cognition. The Naiyayikas are not convinced of the necessity of the 
hypothesis of the unlimited magnitude of the mind even on the evidence 
of the particular experience adduced as proof. It is not capable of being 
definitely decided on the evidence of our experience, whether the cognition is 
one, or even a case of synchronism of multiple cognitions. The verdict of 
experience in this case as in many other cases is absolutely non-committal. 
The point at issue, therefore, can be determined by consideration of the logical 
possibility. If the synchronism of different sense-cognitions is admitted, the 
law of one cognition for one organ has to be thrown ovwboard. And if, 
alternatively, the cognition in question is regarded as one with a fivefold con- 
tent, it will be very difficult to assign the c(^;nition to the class-categoiy of 
any one of the sense-perceptions. To be explicit, the cognition cannot be 
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oharsoterized either as visual or as tactual or as auditory or as olfactory or as 
gustatory. Nor can it :be regarded as a mongrel cognition participating in 
the characteristics of all of them, because being mutually exclusive, these 
characteristics cannot coalesce in one substratum. So there appeus to be 
Ud . logical necessity for postulating the existence of a ubiquitous mind. At 
any event, it does not give any advantage over the Nyaya-Vai^efika position. 
The only, case for supposing the extensive magnitude of the mind is, in the 
Mimamsa contention, the simultaneous cognition of pleasure and pain in the 
different parts of the body. But whether it is a case of one cognition or 
of two different cognitions happening in quick succession is a matter of dispute. 
There is good reason for believing it to be a case of two successive cognitions 
and for regarding the notion of simultaneity as due to extreme shortness of 
the interval between them.^ 

It is a matter of common experience that when a man is preoccupied 
with something he does not perceive anything else, though the sense-organs 
are in contact with their relevant objects and are in a state of perfect fitness. 
When charged with inattentiveness, the man simply pleads that his mind was 
fixed on something else, and so the sense-data escaped his focus of attention. 
Bi other words, only those things are x)erceived which come within the focus 
of the mmd. But if the miud be in contact with all the sense-organs and 
thus is supposed to be ubiquitous, there is no sense in the assertion that the 
mind is focussed on a particular sense-organ and through it on a particular 
object. It may be argued by the Mmamsakas that it is not the actual contact 
of the mind but rather the desire to know {bubTiiUaa) that is the deciding factor 
in the emergence of successive cognitions. But such desire, reply the 
Naiyayikas, cannot be the condition of the cognition of a particular object; nor 
does the desire to cognize an object , obstruct the emergence of the cognition 
of another object. If the conditions of perception are present, the absence 
of the desire for a cognition does not operate as an obstacle. If it were an 
obstacle, one woidd not perceive a piece of cloth when one opens one’s eyes in the 
expectation of perceiving a jar. Desire or no desire for a cognition, the latter 
takes place if the object is there and the sense-organ in association with the 
mind is in opemtion upon the object. Such desire may be the condition of a 
vigorous cognition which leaves behind an effective impression of it, so that 
a revival of it in the shape of memory becomes possible. But the desire to know 
and also attention {prariidhdna) do certainly play an important part in cases 
where many things are simultaneously presented before the senses and only 
one is cognized. This is possible because the desire and attention only serve to 
connect the mind with one object (through the relevant sen^-organ) and 
detach it firom all others. Thus when many sounds are presented, even a faint 
sound is perceived if the desire to know and attention are directed towards it. 
So this only furnishes a corroboration of the transferability of the mind from 
one organ or one object to another organ or another object, and this is inoom- 

1 Xy&yakiuumAiijali with Prakada, partl,pp. 351-353; Kusum&fijalibodhanl (Saraswati- 
Bhavana Texts), p. 98. 
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patible with the unlimited magnitude which is predicjj 
llOm&msakas.i 

The Mim&msakas have, however, contended tl! 
ubiquitous, its functional activity {vyapara) is subjeJ 
and this accounts for the successive emergence of di^ 
the contention lacks cogency. If the function be 
distinct from its contact, it is not capable of being affilit^ 
category; and if capable of subsumption under any one of the categories, 
it will run counter to the Mimamsa position. Thus if the function of the 
mind be of the nature of movement, that will be incompatible with its ubiquity. 
A ubiquitous substance is incapable of movement. If it be a quality and 
eternal at that, no succession can be predicted of it. And if the quality is 
supposed to be a non-etemal event, it cannot possibly be brought into existence 
unless a limited substance operates for its production. If such a limited 
substance bo postulated, it is better to regard this substance as the mind, 
particularly in consideration of the fact that the mind of unlimited magnitude 
does not contribute to a better explanation of the psychical activity of the 
soul.* 

The same result is obtained from the consideration of the possibility 
of dreamless sleep (ausupti). Dreamless sleep is characterized by the com- 
plete suspension of all psychical activity. It is therefore possible only when 
the mind is detached from all sense-organs, for the self’s contact with the 
mind which is in association with any sense-organ is held to be the cause 
of a psychical phenomenon. The Naiyayikas therefore suppose that the 
mind enters into a particular gland {puritat) on the eve of dreamless sleep and 
is thus dissociated from the sense-organs. The condition of a psychical event 
having thus ceased to exist at that time, the self becomes absolutely 
unresponsive to any external stimulus that may be theoretically supposed to 
come through the channel of a sense-organ.* But such explanation is not 
possible for the Mim&msakas who advocate the theory of an all-pervasive 
mind. They can only seek to explain the phenomenon by an appeal to the 
ihetempirical moral force. But that is undoubtedly an imphilosophical way of 
deciding a philosophical issue. In fact, the AOm&msS theory of the mind 
is hedged round with so many qualifications and reservations that they only 
serve to accentuate its inherent weakness. 

The Vedanta holds that the mind is a created substance and so composed 
of parts. The mind, therefore, must be of medium magnitude {tnadhyama- 
parmdi'm), i.e., of limited extension, since a composite substance can be 
neither infinite ^nor infinitesimal in magnitude. This theory is exposed to all the 
difficulties which lie against the ubiquity of the mind. Moreover, if contrac- 
tion and expansion of the mind be assumed to account for the supposed 
simultaneity and the undisputed, succession of psychical activities, this would 
only serve to introduce unnecessary complexity. Ck>ntraotion and expansion of 

^ Ky&yakusum&fijffili with PrakAfo, part 1, pp. 363-864. 

* Ibid., pp. 366-366. 


t Ibid., pp. 867-368. 
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the mind being events in time most have their causes. We have already shown 
that the metempirical moral force cannot be requisitioned for this purpose, 
as it serves rather to throw discredit upon a philosophical theory. Nor can 
attention or the desire to know be supposed to function as conditions of expan- 
sion and contraction, as we have already found that the scope of its activity is 
circumscribed within narrow limits. 

3. Can a plurality of minds be affilieded to a single organism ? 

Each self is provided with a mind and a sensitive physical organism in 
order that it may be in a position to cognize objects and to experience pleasure 
and pain in accordance with its past karman. Since different individuals are 
found to have cognitions arising simultaneously and since a single mind of 
atomic magnitude cannot conceivably be shared by them, it must be supposed 
that there are as many minds as there are individual selves. In fact, in the 
Nyaya-Vai^e^ika view, each mind is attached exclusively to a single self and 
can function only inside the organism with which the self in question is 
connected.^ 

It follows from what has been said above that only one mind should 
be postulated for each organism. The assumption of more than one mind 
in an organism is, therefore, not only unnecessary but is also found to come 
into conflict with the presupposition of our experiences. If five different 
minds were postulated as auxiliaries to five different senses and if they could 
operate simultaneously, the successive emergence of psychical phenomena 
would be difficult of explanation. And if they are 8upi>osed to work in suc- 
cession, there is no necessity for postulating a plurality of minds, as one mind 
in succession can bring about all the activities under consideration. The 
notion of simultaneity of different cognitions (or volitions) can be explained 
away as an illusion due to the extraordinary swiftness of succession of the 
mental events.* 

A PEEP INTO THE IDEAL OP EDUCATION IN INDO-ARYAN 

SOCIETY 

By 

Mahsmahopiohyiva Vidhusekhaba Bhattacharva 

It is evident that none can live without air and space, nor can one grow 
if air and space are not sufficient, just as a man put into a box caimot do. 
Similarly what air and space are to a living animal, education is to a social 
being. This or similar consideration led India once to make*her education 
compulsory, and necessarily free also, for without making it free it can on no 
account be made compulsory. Let us peep into the matter and see how India 
did it. * 

1 Kira^&vall, p. 154. 

• Nptysbhlfya, m. ii. iML48; VaUefikanitn with UpaaUn, ni. u. 3. 
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In the Indo- Aryan society which was originally composed of three classes 
of people, viz. Br&hma^as, i.e. those who were mainly entrusted with edu- 
cation, peace and the spiritual side of the country; K§atriyas, i.e. those who 
were engaged to rule and defend the country; and VaMyas, i.e. those who 
were employed to take care of the financial condition of the country by such 
means as trade and agriculture. One class more representing the artisans 
and labourers, i.e. Sudras, was added to it afterwards. We are concerned 
here with the society before the fourth class was included therein. 

Readers of the social history of India know that the initiation ceremony 
(upanayana) is still a compulsory one in Indian society for every boy belonging 
to each of the three classes alluded to. The main object of the ceremony 
was to entrust a boy for his education to a teacher in his house. In case 
the ceremony was not done in its proper time,i it might wait for a few years 
more * ; but after those periods the boys who had not gone through the cere- 
mony were regarded as outcasts (vrdtyas). It means that those boys were 
excommunicated, as being un-educated they had no place whatsoever in 
society. Parents had to be careful about it. They must get their sons 
educated. It was their unavoidable duty (dharma) and it must be observed. 
Indian parents still do it of their own accord, there being no outward force, 
no punishment from the Government. 

This responsibility for the education of a boy lay with the parents, no 
doubt; but it was equally shared also by society itself, since it had made it 
compulsory. Society had to see that education was easily accessible to every 
boy without the least consideration of his being rich or poor. It was not 
that some people were allowed to have special privilege at getting the highest 
possible education, because of their money, as is seen now. The organizers 
of the society we are concerned with could not think of such inequality. 
According to them when a boy was bom he belonged to the entire society, 
his merits and demerits having direct efiFect on society for good or for bad. 
Up to*a certain age the parents looked after him, but when the time for edu- 
cation came they simply took their son to a teacher and after that they had 
nothing more to think of or do for him. They had no longer any anxiety 
for their son’s food and shelter or as to who was to look after him, though 
he W€W8 of so tender an age ; or above all, as to who was to meet the expenses 
required for his education. Hovr did ancient Indian society provide for 
these things ? It did everything that was possible in those das^s. It was 
so organized that nothing which was absolutely requfred for education was 
wanting. The boy taken to teacher’s house lived there as one of the teacher’s 
family, the m»embers of it being in fact those of his own family, especially 
the wife of the teacher taking in reality the place of his own mother. Thus 
there was no difference whatsoever of treatment towards a student in the 

— .. ' ■■■ — ■ ^ ■ — — — 

‘ QeneraUy the proper time for a BrShmapa boy ie hie eighth year, for a K^atriya boy 

^eleventh year, and for a Vaifya boy twelfth year. But it can ba done earlier. 

* A nrtiVtTrMfc^ai boy mic^t wait the sixteenth year, a EAStriya boy until the twenty- 

eeopnd year, and a Vaiiya ^y until the twenty-fi>urth year. 
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house of his teacher and in the fismily of his own parents. The sorrows and 
joys of the teacher’s family were equally shared by the student.^ 

Now, as regards the ezpmises for the education of the boy. Who was 
to meet them ? Why, the education wes absolutely free, and there was no 
question of expenses to be paid by a student. Yet, was not there the question 
of at least the daily food for both the student and the teacher ? How was 
it provided for, and by whom ? Evidently by the society itself and in the 
most remarkably economical and simple way that could be thought of. The 
food was daily collected by the students themselves begging from door to 
door, and it was a religious and obligatory duty of every householder to supply 
a student with as much food as he could afford. It was enjoined in the 
scriptures on the wife of a householder (and not on the householder himself, 
as the lattermight be more often absent from the house than the former owing 
to his outdoor works), that when a student approached her for food she must 
not refuse him, otherwise all her previous good actions would be of no avail. 
This threat was in no way an exaggeration, for if owing to want of food 
education in a society were stopped, the evil that might arise from it would 
certainly destroy many a good thing that had already been gained by the 
society. 

That offering of food to students by householders was in no way consi- 
dered a burden by the latter ; it was rather a very pleasant duty for them. And 
the food thus collected by the students was shared alike by their teacher as 
well as by themselves. 

We have seen that boys were taken for their education to teachers. 
The Sanskrit word for these teachers is Acarya, Its significance is that he 
not only taught his students how to practise what was taught to them, but he 
himself practised in his life what he taught. 

One of the most important things that was always kept in view and 
followed by the students with great care under the guidance of their teachers 
was the restraint of their senses coupled with the observance of strict celebacy 
during the period of study. Moreover, generally the teachers were not rich 
people and the students who lived with them had to lead a life of much hardship 
borne with a cheerful mind, and they had to discharge various household 
duties equally with the family members of the teachers themselves. This 
gave them an* additional benefit of practical experience in various ways of a 
householder’s duties whose life they aspfred to adopt, in most cases, after 
fi nishing the courses of their reqiective studies. 

These are then in brief the fundamental ideas of education and the arrange- 
ments that were made for carrying them out in practice by tjie members of 
the Indo- Aryan society in ancient times. 

1 The following mtenoe from the OkSndoffya Upanifod (IV. 10. 8) it short, yet very 
agnifioMit. It will show the kindness, tendern es s and wfreotion of the wife of the tesoher to s 
stodsn t who did not one day take his food: *BrahnuK:ftrinnaSSaa. kimnn nSInasi’—* Student of 
•aoied knowledge, eat. Why, pray, do you not eat ? ’ 



A HIDDEN LANDMARK IN THE HISTORY OP JAINISM 

By 

Dr. H. L. Jain, M.A., LL.B., D-Lrar. 

In my article on ‘fevabhflti and 6iv5iya’ i I have tried to identify Siva- 
bhflti, the author of the Bo^ika schism according to the MflU BhSfya, with 
Aiya l^ivabhliti of the Ealpa Slltra Sthavir&vall on the one hand and ^ivfiiya 
the author of the Digambara work Aradhanft on the other, so as to make the 
three names referring to one and the same person oidy who flourished 609 
years after the NirvS^ of Mah&vira. One of the verses of the Mflla Bh&jya 
from where 1 took my start makes mention of ‘Kodiona-kutte Vira’* as sub- 
sequent successors of ^ivabhuti, and the purpose of the present paper is to 
make an investigation for discovering the lineal descendants of l^ivabhQti or 
Siy&rya. 

My first inquiry brings to light the following facts: — 

1. divabhiiti’s pupil and successor, according to the SthavirSvali, was 

Bhddra.^ 

2. Bhadra or ^ri Bhadra, according to a Srava^ Belgola inscription, 

became universally known as BhadraMhu, who had for his pupil 
Candragupta.* 

3. It is this Bhadrabahu, and not the earlier one who, according to 

the Sravapt Belgola inscription No. 1, foretold the twelve 
years’ famine and migrated to the South from Ujjainl. This 
Bhadrab&hu is given a special title Stoamifi 

4. The Acarya who enjoys the special and almost exclusive title of 

Swami * in the Digambara Jaina literature is SamarUa Bhadra the 


1 Contributed to the Nagpur UnwersUy Journal, No. 9. 

* ttcw i ^ 1 » x x x k 

fvwT wj ncrfir wwiujw 1 ^ 1 

« See Ins. 40 («4) : 
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4 
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• See RetDa-kara^^-irlveUeim., Introduction by Pt. Jugalkiebore Mukbtar, p. 8 : 
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author of Aptam!m&iiis&. Tradition aasooiates him with 6ivdltofi 
or &ivSytma.f He ia alao said to have joined the temple raised by 
divakotiand to have revealed an image of Candra prabha ^ out of 
an image of Siva, as well as to have started his career at 
P&taUputra, and from there to have travelled to Malwa, Sindha 
and'^hakka and subsequently to Efindpura and Karah&taka.<’ 
'5. Simantabhadra is celebrated in the ^vet&mbara Pattavalis as an 
Ac&tya of the Oandrahula and the founder of the Banavasi 
Oaeeha?-^ 

Let us now see what these facts lead us to. Bhadra and BhsMlrabahu are 
easily identifiable on the basis of the information furnished by the l^ravapa 
Belgola insraription No. 40 (64) according to which Bhadrab&hu’s former name 
was Bhadra or Bhadra, u and there appears to be nothing that would 

revolt i^ainst this identification. As regards Samantabhadra and Samanta- 
bhadra, there is practically no difference in the two names. The lengthening 
or the shortening of the vowel is of no consequence. The fact that Samanta- 
bhadia founded the Banavfisi Qaccha clearly shows his association with the 
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South where BanaT&si was the name of North Elan 
name of the principal town in that area called Kram 
river Batada, an affluent of the Tungabhadra.^* 

Banavasi Gaocha could be better understood in the 
about Samantabhadra preserved in the Digambara 
which he, having started his career at P&t^putra, 
propaganda in Malwa, Sindha and Thakka (Punjab) and 
Kancipura and Elarah&taka. The last of these places is no doubt identical 
with Kara^a in the district of Satara in the Bombay Presidency, and this being 
so, Kancipura, it appears to me, should be identified with ELrauncapura in 
Karnataka and not with the town of that name in the Tamil country near 
Madras. The word Vaidiia which in all probability qualifies Kandpura in the 
traditional verse,^^ may denote the river Bedavati which was another name 
of Barada on which Krauncapura was situated,^^ and it may have been parti- 
cularly used to distinguish this place from the more famous town of the same 


or similar name. 

Other Digambara traditions associated with Samantabhadra become 
similarly intelligible if we try to understand them in the light of the ^vet&mbara 
traditions connected with Samantabhadra. That he joined the temple raised 
by ^ivakoti can easily be understood to mean that he associated himself with 
the organization of Sivabhfiti or ^ivaxya as a pupil or associate, and that he 
revealed the image of Candraprabha out of the 6iva image may be a fine 
allegory of the fact that he established the Banavasi Gaccha of the Candra 
School within Sivarya’s Samgha. ManatuAga the author of Bhaktamara 
Stotra is said to have belonged to this very Candra Kula just four generations 
after Samantabhadra and Kanakamsura Muni the Digambara author of the 
Apabhram4a K&vya E^raka^dacariu also calls himself as belonging to the 
Candra Gotra.^^ 

The time of Samantabhadra according to the iSvetambara Pat^valis is 
also favourable to this identification. According to the Tapagaccha Pat^val! 
Vajrasena attained heaven 620 years after Mahavira’s Nnvana. He was 
succeeded by Candra Sfiri who in his turn was succeeded by Samantabhadra.^® 


See Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval Indi a by Nundolal Dey. 

See footnote 9 above. It does not really suit the context in the verse to interpret va/idiSa 
as VidiM, identical with Bhilsa, in Malwa which country has already been mentioned before in 
the verse. Hence Lewis Rice, who first interpreted the firava^ Belgola Inscriptions, translated 
it as ‘the out of the way K&ncI ’ and Mr, Ayyangaf translates it as the * far off city of 
Kaffcl*. 

See footnote 8 above. ^ See Patt&vali.aamuocaya. 
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He could thus be easily regarded as a junior oontemporaiy of 6iv&rya who 
organized his Order in 609 after Nirr&^a.^* This period is quite suitable for 
Samantabhadra the author of AptamlmSmsA.** 

Having thus merged Bhadra of the Sthaviravall and Bhadrab&hu of the 
Digambara inscriptions into one personality, and having identified Sfimanta* 
bhadra of the iSvet&mhara FutUvalis with Samantabhadra of Digambara 
literature, let us now see whether the two that emerge from these identifications 
could be further resolved into one. For this purpose let us concentrate upon 
the iSrava^a Belgola inscription No. 1 which is the earliest and therefore the 
most reliable authority about Bhadrab&hu and his activities. A careful 
reading of this inscription leaves us in no doubt about the fact that the Bhadra- 
b&hu who foretells the twelve years’. famine at Ujjaiid is not one of the five 
l^rutakevalis, but the one who comes long after him in the line.^^ He must 
therefore be regarded as Bhadrab&hu II, and the famine which he foretold 
must be the one which is mentioned in the Avaiyaka Cflrpi and Malayagiri’s 
Vfitti according to which a very severe famine lasting for twelve years occurred 
at the time of Vajra Sw&mi who, in consequence of it, toured into the South.** 
Vajra Sw&mi according to the Pattevalis was the predecessor of Vajrasena, 
and lived firom 496 to 584 years after Nirv&^a,** i.e. just about the time of 
S&mantabhadra whose great-grand-predecessor he was. Not only that, but 
according to the Fira-va^i^valt,** Vajra Sw&mi passed his C&turm&sa in the 
South at a place called Tungia which I am inclined to locate at the Tugabhadr& 
where we have already located Krauncapura or K&ficipura of Samantabhadra, 
not fiu away from the Katovapra at Sravapa Belgola where Ac&rya Prabh&- 
candra, according to the inscription, ended his life. 

Another very important clue furnished to us by this inscription is that it 
gives to this Bhadrab&hu the designation of 8wami which in literature has 
almost exclusively been used for Samantabhadra. In fisct even great writers 
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*0 See Pt. Jugalkishore’s *Swaini Samantabhadra’ pub. as Introduction to Ratna-karai^da- 
Ar&yak&c&ra, pp. llSff. Samantabhadra is traditionally assigned to the second century of the 
Vikrama era by the Digambaras. 

See footnote 5 above. 
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like Vidytoanda » and Vfidirfija Silri “ have referred to him only by the title 
of Swftmi without mentioning the name Samantabhadra, and this they oould 
do because they knew that their readers would understand nobody else but 
Samantabhadra by that title. This piece of evidence taken together with all 
that has been said above goes to establish almost beyond doubt that Samanta- 
bhadra and Bhadrabahu II are identical. 

This identification of Bhadra, S&mantabhadra, Samantabhadra and 
Bhadrab&hu into one person, wholn let us now call Bhadrab&hu II, leculs us 
into corollaries that appear to be startling. The first of these is that we must 
accept Kundakunda to be the pupil of this Bhadrab&hu II who within the 
Digambara hierarchy is no other than Samantabhadra the author of Apta- 
mlmams& himself. Kundakunda in his Bodha P&huda clearly mentions him- 
self to be the pupil of Bhadrab&hu who could be no other than this Bhadra- 
b&hu II. The only difficulty that might come in the way of this identification 
is that here Bhadrab&hu is said to be acquainted with all the Twelve Angas 
and the Fourteen Purvas and was thus a Sruta-jil&ni. But we must remember 
that our Bhadrab&hu who was definitely different from and much posterior to 
Bhadrab&hu I has also been called a Sruta-jn&nl in a number of inscriptions.^ 
This point becomes still more clear when we come to consider the case of 
Bhadrab&hu who is the author of the ten Niryuktis included in the Svet&m- 
bara Agamas. Their author is also claimed to be a Srutakevali but 
obviously he is not the same as Bhadrab&hu I because in his AvaiSyaka Niryukti 
he mentions events with persons and dates right from the time of Lord 
Mah&vira down to 609 years after his Nirv&^a.*® He also pays a great tribute to 
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** See, for example, footnote 4 above. Also see Ins. 108 (288), verses 8-9. ^ 
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Aiya Vajra who lived fix>m 496 to 684 years after Nirvfi^a and to Aiya Bak^ita 
who was his oontemporaiy.*^ From all these mentions it appears that the 
author himself lived about 609 of Nirvfioa and was personally associated with 
Aiya Vajra about whom he has given us some personal information and who is 
credited with having split up the Sruta into two parts K&lika and Di^vada 
which were further split up into four by Atya Bak^ita.** In my opinion 
the author of the Niryuktis and the teacher of Kundakunda, the author of 
AptamimSmsa and the head of the Banavasi Gaccha and Candra Kula and the 
sage who foretold the twelve years’ famine 6uid migrated to the South are all 
one and the same person, and that person was the pupil or associate of 
6iv&rya. 

This is not all the glory that ^ivftrya has to his credit. There is yet another 
bright jewel to his crown which I shall now proceed to introduce to you. Let 
us examine the Fratosti which we find at the end of the Tattv&rthfidhigama 
BhSfiya.** Here we are told that the author Umfisv&ti was the grand-pupil 
of divairi and pupil of Gho^anandi. Neither of these two dignitaries has so 
£ur been identified. ^ivaM may be easily identified with iSivarya. Besides 
the name being the same in the two oases except for the variable -.suffix, 
there is the name of his pupil with his name endii^ in Nandi which appears 
in the names of iSivSiya’s teachers and was a favourite name-suffix with the 
teachers of the Nandi Saipgha, while it is prctically non-existent in the early 
SvetSmbara lists of names.^^ Another piece of information tliat we find 
in the Fraiasti is that Umasvati was bom at Nyagrodhika. Since I had 
identified Bahavirapura where ^ivarya organized his Order with Bahuri 
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pp. 4ff. 

*e The namee of Sivtrjra^B teac h e r a mentioned in hia ArSdhanS ere Jinanendi, Sarvagupta 
and Mitranandi, for which and for other information on the aubject aee my paper on ‘divabbUti 
and fiivftrya’ in Nagpur Vnivenity Journal, No. 9. 
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in the Ahmadnagar distriot, I looked into the locality for this name as well, 
and to my pleasant surprise I find a plac6 called Nighcja in the same distriot 
and not very far from Bfthuri. Nighoja may easily be identified with 
Nyagrodhik& the birth-place of UmSsv&ti. 

A few more statements in the Pra^sti that deserve a close study are as 
follows: — 

1. Um&sv&ti’s teacher of Agama was V&oan&c&rya Mlila. 

2 . Though bom at Ny agrodhik& he travelled on to Kusumapuia (P&^li - 

putra in the North). 

3. It was at Kusumapura that he explained or elucidated the 

Tattv&rthSdhigama, i.e. wrote the BhSfya. 

4. This Bhifya was written on a work which he had compiled earlier 

on the basis of the utterances of the Arhat and the traditions that 
had come down to him through a line of teachers, on finding 
people afflicted with pain and vitiated in their outlook through 
improper ideas. 

These statements could not be tmderstood fully unless one takes into 
consideration the whole position of the Samgha as it appears to have developed 
at that time. ^Ivarya was succeeded by Bhadrabfihu II who in his turn was 
succeeded by Kundakundacarya. Umaevati being the pupil of Ghosanandi 
who was another pupil of ^ivarya, was obviously Kundakunda’s contemporary 
and rival. Kundakunda tried to introduce serious changes into the creed 
as well as the practice of the monks. While l^iv&rya had permitted cloth- 
bearing to all nuns and some monks under special circumstances, Kimda- 
kunda considered the position anomalous and sought to make nakedness as 
the absolute rule for all monks, allowing no exception whatsoever.^ And 
since women could not for obvious reasons be asked to give up clothes they 
were declared as unfit for salvation and could remain in the Order as apprentices 
only.s^ Elaborating the cryptic teaching of his preceptor the author of 
Aptaihimamsa that the true saint (Apta) is one who is fiee from all weakness 
and obscurity (Do^ and Avarapa),*^ he preached that an all-wise saint must 

See Ar&dhanS, Q&th& 79-83. See my paper on ‘divabhiiti and divfirya', footnote 5. 
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be believed to be free from all feelings of pleasure smd pain.** He was not 
satisfied by merely patting forth these views; he appears to have prooeeded 
to see that eVery member of the Order conformed to the rules. Those who' 
would not or eduld not do- so, were to be expelled and all the texts that went 
against -this-' creed were to be suppressed. A piquant situation must have 
developed in the Samgha, specially amongst those members of it who came 
within the exception to div&rya’s rule and would not forget or forego the 
study of the previous texts. Umasvati appears to have led this section. It 
was during this period of tension when feelings ran high on both sides that 
he wrote the Tattv&rtha Sfitra in which he logically proved the position 
with regard to the existence of hunger and thirst in a Kevali,^ but did not 
openly raise any question with regard to the wearing of clothes by monks 
and salvation for women, though food for thought was provided on these 
subjects in the definition of the Nirgranthas^^ and in the various points of views 
from which the absolved beings might be considered.*^ Umasvati probably 
offered this work as his compromise formula. But Kundakunda and his 
adherents rejected it probably st a session specially convened for the purpose.** 
The consequence was that the no-changers had to leave the Order — they were 
expelled from it — and so they formed a separate Order of their own which came 
to be called the Yapaniya SwpghaM 

It was with a memory of these bitter experiences that Umasv&ti, probably 
with a band of the younger membere of his section who could undertake the 
long journey, went to the North with a view to effect a union with the com- 
munity there. It was in this way that he came to Kusumapura where he wrote 
the Bhfi§ya in which he expressed (Spaftam) what he had kept understood 
in the Sfltras with a view to avert the inevitable crisis. 

Ku n dakunda, on his part, having thus got rid of all the recalcitrants, 
prooeeded to establish the new Order with a thoroughness which was extra- 
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The queetion appears to me to have been put to the vote of the congregation by Kunda- 
kundftcftrya in the form of the verse preserved for us in his t 
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** For an account of the activities of the YIpanIjrss see ' YSpaniya Sa&gha— a Jain sect ’ 
by Dr. A. N. Upadfaye in the Bomooy Unminity Journal, I, 6, May 193S, and 
^ ^ by Pt. in bis ^ Sit tfilYTB. How the Y&panlyas weie 

rabsequautly reabsorbed into the major community and bow tfaeir aacred books wera riso 
made acceptable to the latter ie being dealt with by me in a separate paper. . 
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ordinary. He mercilessly suppressed everything that went! 
ciples in the slighest degree, or reminded of anything of the| 

*He even suppressed his own name which was Padmanandi 
memories of the Nandi Samgha. He, in all probability, prol3{ 
of all the former Agamas which were henceforth taken as totall;^ 

up for the deficiency by himself writing a large number of texts callec 

which henceforth became the sole authority on all matters religious or philo- 
sophical. He called his organization the Mfila Samgha in view of the fact 
that he went back to the position of the last l^rthamkara whose original 
creed he claimed to have revived.*^ It is also possible that this significant 
name suggested itself to him readily because it was borne by the Vacak&c&rya 
who had taught Um&sv&ti and probably himself also, and therefore he indiiectly 
wanted to commemorate him. 

The difficulty that still remains • in regarding Samantabhadra as the 
preceptor of Kundakundacarya is that inscriptions and Patt&valis persistently 
mention Samantabhadra after Kundakunda and not before him. My explana- 
tion of this tendency on the part of all subsequent writers is that they were 
interested in showing Kundakundacarya as the first and foremost of all the 
teachers of the present age, and therefore a deliberate attempt was made to 
obscure all the previous history. Secondly, there have been more than one 
Samantabhadra even after Kundakundacarya.^ In spite of all that has been 
said in support of the Hatna-karan^-iravakac&ra being regarded as the work 
of Samantabhadra the first,** I now feel convinced that it was certainly not 
the work of the same author who wrote the AptamimSm8&, particularly 
because it explains the word Dofa ** in a sense which could never be intended 
to be conveyed by it by the author of the Aptamimamsfi.*^ 1 think the 
Ratnorkamnda-iramkSmm was written subsequent to Kundakundacarya’s 
preachings and in support of them. The author of this work may also have 
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** Tradition attributes to him the authorship of 84 such tracts of which about a d4cen are at 
resent available to us. See Fravacanasftra: Introduction by Dr. A. N. XJpadhye, pp. xxiv ff. 
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** Six such SuaaatobbadrM have been noticed by Pt. Jugalkiahore Mukhtar, for which 
aee hie Introduction to Ratna-kara^a^rftvakftc&ra, pp. 6-9. 
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See of on verses 4 and 6 of irnr9Vnt9Tp quoted above in footnote 

88. Also see verse 98 where the ezis^ce of the feelings of pleasure and pain are recognised 
in a VUardga, and the whole aigument there rests on that fact. 
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been the teacher -of divako^i the author of RatnamSlft which is certainly not 
the work of our SivabhOti or Siv&rya the author of the ir&dhanS.** The 
use of the title Sw&mi as well as the attribution to him of incidents which were’ 
really associated with his earlier namesake may be due to confusion or even, 
no wonder, deliberate. 

The results of my investigations in this paper may be summed up as 
foUows : — 

1. SivabhOti who, according to the Mula Bhfif 3 ra, founded the Bo^ika 

Samgha was identical with Arya ^ivabhUti mentioned in the 
Sthaviravall, and divarya the author of the ArSdhanfi., as well as 
l^ivaiil, the grand-teacher of Umisvati. 

2. Bhadra, who was mentioned in the Sthaviravall as the pupil and 

successor of iSivabhtlti, was identical with Bhadrabahu the author 
of the Niryuktis, the divine who foretold the twelve years’ famine 
at UjjainI and migrated to the South and the teacher of 
Knndakunda, as well as with S&mantabhadra the founder of 
the Banavfisi Gaccha and Samantabhadra the author of the 
AptamimamsS,. 

3. Kundakunda introduced drastic changes in the creed of the Order 

which were unacceptable to one section led by UmSsvati who 
wrote the TattvSrtha Sfitra as a compromise formula, but being ^ 
unsuccessful in averting the crisis he went away to Kusumapura 
where he wrote the Tattv&rthSdhigama Bhfii^. 

4. Those who left the Samgha in consequence of Ktmdakundac&rya’s 

reforms, or were expelled from it, formed themselves into an 
independent community which came to be called the Y&panlya 
Samgha. 

6. Kundakunda tried to efface all the vestiges of the past including 
literature, and called his organization the Mhla Samgha. 

6. Samantabhadra who is mentioned in inscriptions and Pat^valis 

after Kundakunda is different from the author of the Apta- 
mlmfini8& and the pupil of ^ivarya, while he may be the author 
of the Batna-kara9^-4ravak§cSra and teacher of l^ivakoti the 
author of Batnam&lft. 

7. As 6ivfirya organized his Order in 609 after Nirv&pa, we may allow 

20 years more to him after it and another 20 years to his successor 
Samantabhadra or Bhadrab&hu II, and thus we get about 650 
years after Nirv&pa as the time for Kundakunda and Umfisv&ti. 

For the text of iCiniTWT oritioal remarks on the same hy Pandit Nathuram Premi 

fiwiuwrofWBV (m. u. ). 



DID THE BUDDHA KILL THE CHILD IN MAN (BHDlsrA) ? 

. By 

Prof. N. K. Bhaowat, M.A. 

Introdvetion : 

It is the fate of World Teachers that they are liable to be misunderstood 
by those that surround them. The life, thoughts, speeches, actions and 
dealings of these Teachers are not generally appreciated in their ultimate 
value by the common run of people, who differ from such Teachers both in 
degree and in kind. These dissenters are so deeply sunk in their own con- 
victions and way of thinking that they are unable to isolate themselves 
dispassionately and enter into the spirit and letter of these World Teachers 
to truly evaluate them as thinkers and guides. The dust of prejudice and 
perverse understanding combined with partiality to one’s own convictions, 
narrowness of outlook and absence of a spirit of liberal interpretation — are a 
few causes as to why Great Teachers and Prophets were greatly traduced 
during their lifetime and it was only after centuries that their greatness, 
efficacy of teachings, the profound significance of their mission in life, and the 
g;»ndeur and glory of their personality were unfolded to the vision of next 
generations. The same fate has awaited Gotama, the Buddha, who is rightly 
called the ‘Teacher of gods and men’.i During his lifetime there were 
many ascetics and Brahmins and they misunderstood him being misinformed 
and Gotama had, several times, to enter upon a vigorous protest against false 
charges and wilful distortion of his teachings.^ In some places he tried -to 
reconcile and explain his position, where there was honest difference or incon- 
sistency or apparent contradiction, discovered by other sectarians in the usual 
course of comprehension.^ He personally carried on talks and controversies 
with notable personalities of other Faiths and clearly demonstrated to them 
his iinflinnhing position and the drawback or defect in their reasoning. He 
was cpnscious of the fact that his teachings ran counter to the then prevailing 
principles and bend of human mind and in fact he wanted to refirain from 
"propagating his doctrines to a people who were sunk in lust (Alaya).* During 
the centuries that followed Gotama, his teachings passed through various 
stages of development, expansion and ramification, that gave rise to not less 

* ‘TOT UJTST ““F 

‘7) Devan&goil Edition, page 27 (by Rajvade and others). 

» E.g. tj TOTOTOT TOir ^ TOIT- 

I TOUJURV* 22) — Devanftgarl Edition, page 99, by 

Rajvade and others (1919). 

» E.g. snrTTO— fiu i UPlTO — tlTO S mTO — Burmese Edition— Hanthavaddy Press- 
page 291. Here in his conversation with he explains how he (Gtotama) may be desig- 
nated as R i ws i f l' , ^5^, iufWl, TOTOfr, 

•without any detriment to his original doctrines. 

* ^ uirw TOT ftroftni uutto* 

Devanigorl Edition of the Bombay University, i. page 7. 
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than 18 dififoimt aeots,* bo that the last charge that waa brought against 
Gbtama was that lie . preached nothing but Nihilitm (iShnyayfida). In this 
paper a humble attempt is made to examine one aspect of this Nihilism' 
which is summed up in one word, ‘Bhbnahtl* (killer of the child) and which 
constitutes a char^, brought against (3otama by the Fbribb&jaka M&gandiya 
- ih the Majjhima-nik&ya.* 

The Parihbajakae : 

The Faribbfijakas formed one of the prominent sects in Gotama’s times. 
Their creed was ‘A belief in perfect bliss after death for the self, purged from 
evil and as a conviction that the bliss can be won by Brahmacaiiya (oelebaoy), 
by freedom from all evil in sots, words, aims and mode of livelihood All 
these four standards were bodily incorporated in Qotams’s Noble Eightfold 
Path and the last of the four (Ajivo) gave the Ajivakas their special name as 
a separate sect.* The Buddha differed from the PSribb&jakas as is attested 
by the conversion of Sftriputta and Moggall&na,^ who were the ParibbSjakas. 
The goal of the latter was Deathlessness (Amata), ‘which to them probably 
meant birth in the world of the Brahmfi’.* Gotama has made free use of 
this goal of the Paribb&jakas in his sermons. He, however, was known as 
‘Vibhajjav&ch’ or Champion of the Method of Analysis and he taught causes 
and effects of states of consciousness.? Again the Paribbajakas were 
^peculators in the questions bearing on metaphysics, philosophy and ethics. 
In the Majjhima-nik&ya (Majjhima Pappasaka) their speculative philosophy 
has been repeatedly mentioned and it concerns itself with etemality or non- 
etemality of the world, identity or difference of life and spirit, life of the 
Arhant after death, and so forth. Further, the Paribb&jakas stigmatized 
Gtetama as teaching ‘non-action’ or non-activism.^ In general, they were 
not ascetics, except in so far as they were celebates. They were Sophists or 
Teachers, who passed 8 or 9 months of every year wandering from place to 
place for the purpose of exchanging in friendly conversational discussions on 
matters of ethics, philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism. Many a time they 

' ' II I ■ , 

^ Mentioned in the Kath&vatthu. Also compare page 97 of the 'Patna University Reader- 
ship Lectures on Abhidhamma*, 1929. 

* (No. 76), DevaBigaH Edition (Bombay 
University), page 173 and onward. 

.* 'Hie P&U names are: — 

UUIWUWft, UUITVIWI, I 

* The head of the aeot was *'or hie views compaM 

Vol. 1, Edition (Bombay Univeiaity), pages 64-66. 

‘ irftSUI--fsE«(Pl»Si— -DevanSgart Edition (Bombay Univemity), pages 

t. «. 

* of- »1*> Vol.1). 

7 The oft-quoted verse: 

t tran %g^t^vT irsnuift wnr I 

9^ ^ SrCbft l mnum— Devaolgar lEdition, page 61. 

» Fifi wofd: 
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were hair-splitters and showed a muddle head. They poi 
and the Nikftyas mention a few Paribb5>jakas of eminen< 
status and public esteem.^ It is a matter of oommo; 
celebrated philosopher of the Vedanta, Shankara, is desij 
of the Paribb&jakas’.< 

Meaning of BhUnahil : 

The word Bhunahu is explained by Buddhaghosa 
Vu^J^-nfisaka or destroyer of what is prosperous or glorious (in man).* The 
P&li dictionary connects it with Bhuta-|~gha(hana) or a destroyer of beings. 
It is instructive to note in this connection that the Pali word Bhilnahii 
is traceable to Sanskrit word ‘ Bhrunaha * or ‘killer of the embryo’ or ‘causing 
abortion’.^ Again the word ‘Bhruna’ in Sanskrit is applied to a learned 
Brahmin On looking to the context in the Majjhima-nikaya, however, it 
is used by the Paribbajaka Magandiya, who maintains that Gotama’s des- 
cription as a ‘ Bhunahu ’ ocem's in the sacred scriptures of the Paribb&jakas as 
well.® It is not easy at this stage to find out what exact texts are meant 
in this connection ; but, later on, from the conversation between Gotama and 
Magandiya after their meeting, Gotama refers to the ‘Doors of the Senses’ 
and the influx of impressions, instincts and emotions that is caused by them to 
arise in human mind. It is a well-known fact that Gotama has, so many 
times; exhorted his Bhikkhus to exercise control over his sense organs,^ and 
for this purpose he has prescribed various methods and given practical direc- 
tions. In doing this, however, it is contended by the rival sects of Gotama 
that he tried to deal too summarily with the natural and primary instincts 
and emotions by unnecessarily and unnaturally stopping the gates and ‘ per- 
versely attempting to play ofi* the instinct of repulsion and the accompanying 
emotion of disgust against other emotions and instincts which are of more 
abiding value for the religious life’.* If we enquire as to what constitutes 
the ‘man’ or ‘being’, it means not the physical form (Bupa) so much as the 
‘individuality’ of ‘self ’ which in turn depends upon the expansion and develop- 
ment of feelings, perception, predisposition and contingent consciousness. 
The latter group forms the ‘crux’, ‘child’, ‘embryo’ or ‘Bhuti’ (glory) in 

^ 1 have freely drawn for this information about the Paribb&jakaa upon the 'Dictionary 
of P4U Proper Names’, by MaUlasekera, vol. II, pages 159-161. 

* The epithet < ^ applied to Shankara and his successors. 

® Quoted from the P&li-English Dictionary by T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, page 
32, un der ' Bhundha *. 

* * Sanskrit-English Dictionary’ by V. S. Apte, Poona (1890), page 829, under ^ 

quoting Y&jilavalkya 1. 64 (Mandalik’s Edition): WT ^ 

* P&li-Engli^ Dictionary quotes J. V., 266 ’ which is explained in the commen- 

i *■ 

* uw fi st l •ift ’. Majjhima-nik&ya— Maj jhixna P appisaka , Dev|migari 

Edition (Bombay University), (76), pages 172-183. 

^ ifiy q y ^v erses 360-861. 

* 'Qotama Buddha’ by K. J. Saunders (The Heritage of India Series), (Calcutta, 1922, 
page 97. 
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man and to anj^iess it is to desteoy the self (BhrO^a). As for the meaning 
of the word ‘Bhfinahh ’ as ‘killer of a learned Brahmin’ it is true that Gotama 
attacked Brahminioal social and religious institutions and tried to elevate 
other castes and to that extent he killed the ‘ birth-right ’ of the Brahmins and 
emphasized on the ‘worth-right* of man. MetapKbricaUy he did 'kill the 
Brahmin and Brahmanism. Thus, when we examine all the meanings, 
given above, of the word ‘Bhilnahfl’, we come to realize that the word means 
‘one who destroys {at suppresses) by his teachings the essential nature of Beings, 
which consists of their primary and fundamental instincts and emotions’. 
Gotama thus, according to the Paribbajaka M&gandiya, plays the rdle of a 
suppressionist or a killer of the potential being (Bhr&pa) or a destroyer of the 
development of what is best and glorious in man. In this paper, wo try to 
discuss this alleged position of the Buddha. 

Ootama’s Primary Aim : 

Under the Bodhi Tree at Buddhagayi. Gotama attained full enlightenment 
and succeeded in tracing the origin and cessation of the mass of suSering. 
He solved the problem of suffering prevalent in this world and arrived at its 
solution. Secondly, he found that his teachiugs in this case were recondite 
and unintelligible to the common run of people, who were immersed in Ta9h& 
(Alaya). To such, his teachings of pacification of all Sansk&ras, relinquish- 
ment of all limiting adjuncts, extinction of grasping desire, desirelessness, 
cessation, Nibbftpa would be quite foreign and unheard of.^ He, however, 
threw open the gates of immortality at the request of Maha Brahma.* He 
taught a doctrine which constituted the subsidence of Egoism (Asmimana). 
While speaking with Upaka, the Ajivaka, he speaks of himself as emancipated 
by the extinction of grasping desire.* In his first sermon to the Five Bhikkhus 
at Isipatana, Deer Park, he described tieo extremes — one of indulgence in 
sensual pleasures and the other of addiction to self-torture, and struck at the 
Gk»lden Mean, which he rightly styles as the Majjhimft Patipada, which endows 
one with eyes to see and makes one know, leads one to peace, insight, enlighten- 
ment and Xibb&Qa.^ Further, the spotless eye of truth is described as: 


> Tvo pointa of his main •poaUUm sre these : (i) f oontingeat 
exietenoe by dependent origination, and (ii) VfSfW s f k ft ii Ui i USf 

Btuim. JHirther the eye of Truth f%f^ WmCUUUi If admirably 

suxna up these two points. What is subject to the condition of origination is subject to the 
condition of cessation. Thus which is not subject to condition of origination is not subject to 
the condition of cessation — it is Vimokkha or W (Keva^t^ 

Sutta), i.e.. Transcendent, Infinite, LuminSnt Vififi&^a, which is nothing but Nibb&^. 

» P«i expresaion: ifVfS^ P- 12- 

* The Sermon is known as the The P&li Text in extenoo runs 

thus: — 

Snsit, ura tmfMar m i miA I ? Amt’m MiuuMflwiqAA 

•iVA fwift 'fiiupiriWt MStftA MUMdWll ^ 1*.. 

M« WKi f kfft I sA wA mA »ie»isrT vftwp 
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That which is subject to the condition of origination, is likewise subject to the 
condition of cessation. He knew that the world consisted of different minds 
Mid temperaments^ and to suit this divergent world one uniform way would 
not do. He carried on talks on preliminary subjects like charity, character, 
heavens, evils of sensual pleasures, advantages of desiielessness and when with 
these talks the mind of the hearer was softened, elated and pleased, then alone, 
he taught him the crux of his teachings — ^viz., the four Noble Truths — suffering, 
origin of suffering, cessation of suffering and the path leading to the cessation 
of suffering.* He further interpreted the old notions, customs and assoda- 
tions in the new light of his teachings and put in new life into the old and 
neglected and discredited things of the past.* In all this, his ideal was to 
reform, reconstitute, replenish, interpret what was handed down and not to 
destroy nor demolish it. He is known as a great Religious Reformer and not a 
Prophet.* He wanted to teach men how to live as human beings — ^in a 
dignified way. Great stress is, therefore, laid in his scheme of teaching on 
ethics and psychology and less stiess in laid on metaphysics and speculative 
philosophy.* To illustrate this statement, Gotama used many parables and 
similes and one of these parables is known as ‘The parable of the cloth’.* We 
shall briefiy indicate the parable. If a piece of cloth were to put on the dye 
well, it mus^ first be pure and clean, free from foulness and dirt. When the piece 
of cloth is thus rendered free from all stains, then it may put on any dye. and 
come out with a good shining colour. There are similarly stains and impurities 
of the heart. There are avarice, malevolence, anger, malice, jealousy, envy, 
hypocracy, pride, arrogance, indolence and so forth. These impurities must 
first be done away and when one succeeds in doing it, one entertains full and 
elsting faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Samgha. This unfiinching 

WfilMW HaftWTW filWINW HVUfll I UKWSPWjt 

DevanSgad Edition, page 16. 

* i 

* For example, ee S W ir Text in exlento. — UKT- 

^^gs4)^Devan&gail Edition, page 24, •kIWVW UWKW, tftSIWl, 

^ •s, » ea. ■ ^ ^ * iLii. I I 

* For ezttmple, nff r i flr, W ; firfif- 

ftruwr ; mwk— * 11% (i»nning), ^ in ! 

otc. ^ 

* Of. MWi n fr tnwm l Also fM WIUW, 'WWTUT'Ct UUTUHT I 'Sf««Wl 

ly iftl ft I — Devanftgarl Edition (by Buddha Society), verse No. 276. 

* The Paribbftjakas adeed him standardised questions: about the etemality o^ otherwise 
of the world, post-mortem existenoe of the Tath&gata, identity or otherwise of the Body or Life. 
Also oompaxe the Brahmaj&la Sutta of the DIgha-nik&ya, vol. I, wherein 62 heresies are detailed . 
Also all theaft theories about the soul have been styled by Qotama as: 

a t ia wi. I It ie ono of the Four Depravitiea or the 

iaavaa. DevanAgart Ediiaon by Baivade and otbera, page 4. 

e Known aa syu ffU, oonatitating the Sutta No. 7 of tte uSuufkt 
DevanigHl Edition by Rajvbde and othen, pages 20-29, Onbr tbe gist of this Sutta is given 
in the body. Vide < pages 13-16. 
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£uth one to lenounoe all selfishness and self-seeking and the attainment 

of the finition of spiritual welfiure and its causes follow as a matter of course. 
Thus the heart goes on the forward march of gladness to zest, and thence td 
tranquillity of b<^. With the latter enjoying tranquillity, a person experiences 
satis&ction, wherein is found the peace of one’s heart. This pitch of meri- 
torious states of consciousliess once reached, one may not hurt or harm any 
one. The heart has undergone a process of purification, like gold or silver. 
With heart pure and mind steady, radiant thoughts of love, compassion, 
rejoicing and equibalance of mind pervade each of the four quarters and this 
proceeds triumphantly to embrace vast and boundless life, in which there is 
no hate nor ill-will. This state of mind paves the way for deliverance from 
bonds and cankers and depravities. He realizes that he has successfully lived 
the highest life and there is nothing more to attain for him. This is the 
true washing of the inner life and then nothing will purify him — since he is 
purity itself I This parable of the cloth admirably sums up the regular steps 
through which the Bhikkhu must pass to attain to the complete unfoldment 
and development of his personality. There is no destruction of being but 
the being is carried to the highest pitch of expansion and universality — ^to 
the building up of a personality characterized by chastened thoughts, develop- 
ment of noble and generous and altruistic sentiments and emotions and com- 
plete absence of self-seeking. It is an identification of the personal and the 
Universal I 

It may, on the other hand, be argued that this may be all right for the 
Bhikkhu; but what teachings has Gotama to impart to lay persons, to family 
men and women, who have dealings with the world and to lead life in the world. 
To them, the ideas of the suffering and the noble truths would not at all help 
to live happily on this earth. For them Gotama has delivered exclusive 
sermons and taught them their duties and responsibilities. To the Brahmin 
householders of Pfi^lig&ma he has brought home the advantages of a virtuous 
life. A man of a strong rectitude acquires great wealth and glory through 
his imtiring efforts, earns good reputation abroad, he enters into any society 
as confident and self-possessed and when the inevitable death overtakes HitA 
he dies without anxiety and is bom in a noble state.^ He has always 
emphasized on the necessity of leading a good life. Again in his sermon to 
the Brahmin heads of familiee in the village of S&la (in Kosala) he clearly 
distinguishes as to what constitutes Bighteom or Dhammaoariy& and 
Unrighteous life or Adhammacarlyfi. Recognizing three avenues of actions of 
the body, speech and mind there are found three acts of the Body, four acts of 
Speech and tAree acts of Mind: 

(i) Abstinence from killing, from theft, and all sensual misconduct — 
These constitute Righteous acts qf the Body. 

* This SuMa ia addmaed to tbo BraliiBia houaeholdew of Pttaligtoa and oaoura in many 
^aoeaUka^Sl^ha-niUlya, Vd. n, Mabkvagsa (VinayaPitaka) and Udina. We haao quota this 
SuMa ftom the ])4^ia«ikS^ Vol. P (No.* 16) P ev. Bdition (Bombi^ 

Uatvenity), psgtm 66-71. A gist of the Sutto is given in the body. 
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(ii) Refrain from deliberately lying or citing folse testimony, firom 

indulging in slander and obstruoting harmony and good-will, from 
bitterness of tongue and ensure development of pleasantness and 
urbanity in speech, and from indulging in tattle and thereby 
cultivating a habit of speaking in season, illuminating and well- 
supported — ^These constitute Bighteoue aete of the Speedi. 

(iii) Noi anything to do with covetousness, malevolence or wickedness 

of thought and developing right outlook and correctness in 
conceptions — ^These constitute Righteous acts of the Mind}’ 

Again, while speaking .with lay disciples, Gotama talked to them in terms 
of human aspirations, aims and ideals which make a man successful in life. 
He h^ a conversation with MallikA, the chief Queen of Pasenadi of Kosala.* 
To a question from the Queen he answers how one obtains health, beauty and 
social position. The necessary qualifications are given as absence of violent 
nature, expression of anger, rage or hatred, a disposition to charity and 
munificence and rejoicing in the prosperity of others, or when they get 
honours. This development of nature qualifies one to naturally win the 
honours and blessings of worldly life. Further, Gotama taught men their 
duties as family men and the necessity of living a successful life in the midst 
of storms, worries and miseries of life. In a number of small Suttas, like the 
Mah& Mangala Sutta, the Par&bhava Sutta, the Vasala Sutta, the Vijaya Sutta 
and Sig&la Sutta,* he has given such advice, diagnosed life of the world like 
a chemical analyser, pointed out pitfalls, and given his ideas of success in life. 
He has taught how to develop nature, how to form character and ensure 
fairness in dealings with others, how to foster friendliness and fellow-feeling 
towards man and man, how to enlarge one’s outlook and broaden the vision 
by eschewing accidental circumstances or difference due to birth or family, 
how to purify and strengthen the avenues of actions and in general, how to 
create an atmosphere, in which * being ’ in man should blossom forth and radiate 
its lustie and love, pleasing, comforting and holding out hope to all ! Thus in 
his scheme of life, whether intended for the homeless Bhikkhu or the house- 
holder, his sole aim seems to have been to add lustre, dignity and all com- 
prehensivenesB to life and the child in man. 

Bvddha*s ideas of Good and Evil used in the development of man : 

While considering tbe charge of BhSnahii, it is expedient to see how 
Gotama analysed the mind and its processes and formulated a scheme of 
Psychological Ethics with a view to buUd up a powerful personality and not 
to weaken or degenerate it. He discovered three Hetus or Causes of BSga or 

* Httnw.— (No. Edition by Bajrada and 

othma page* IM-IMS. In the body, only a gist is given. The oiqfMsite i)f these constitute 
^'VfwightwusIA/t*. 

* * Known as the A nguttara-nik&ya. Translated in ' Buddhism in Tra nala * 

tionB*. by Wanen^-^— 197 (kT.S.. pages S28-2S1). 

* All these an from the Sutta Kiptta, only the last is in the Dlf^ia-nifciijra, Vol. m. 
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Cnpidity, Dosa or MaloTolenoe and Moha or Infatuation or stupidity of 
mind ; as also three opposite Hetus. By analysing human consciousness he 
found it to consist of 89 types. He invented his theory of states 
of consciousnesB (DhammS) and grouped them under three heads of 
Kusala or Meritorious, Akusala or Demeritorious or Abyakata dr Inter- 
mediate.i He found the mind to be always carrying on a struggle 
between these three types of the Dhammfi. or states of consciousness. These 
further proved to be a feeder to the material form or BUpa, Sensations 
or Vedanft, Perceptions or SafiM, Predispositions or Sankh&ras and Life-con- 
tinuing contingent principle or Viflfi9>na. He thus gave to the world his 
notion of Five Groups or Paiicakkhandas, in which he admirably summed up 
‘sentient existence’. Happiness or suffering is caused by the operation of 
either the three Motives or springs of Action — Baga, Dosa and Moha or A-rfiga, 
A-dosa and A-moha. The first group causing demeritorious states of conscious- 
ness and causiog suffering, while the other group causing meritorious states of 
consciousness and producing happiness. Thus by analysing the mental 
phenomena, Gotama taught man to struggle on towards perfection of the 
child-man by eliminatiug the demeritorious states of consciousness and placing 
instead meritorious states of consciousness,* so that good thoughts alone may 
be the permanent feature or character of man and consequently his actions 
through the avenues should turn out to be only good and not evil. To achieve 
this end he prescribed various methods, which are well defined in the Nik&yas. 
In giving to the world his ideas of Sentient Existence, Gotama introduced the 
truth that our life is in a continual state of fiux or becoming and this perennial 
change, being the essential characteristic of lile there is nothing everlasting or 
permanent like the Soul or the Atman.* This, however, produced the greatest 
misunderstanding about him: that he was the Teacher of the Annihilation of 
man (Uochedavadi). He killed the soul in man. But the fact that Gotama 
accepted the Law of Eamma should have been an eye-opener to those who 
levelled this charge against him. Gotama distinctly states that none can 
destroy one’s kainma or the fhut of good or bad deeds of life. None can 
escape this tribunal. Gh>tama thus admitted abiding and lasting in man and', 
at the same time, accepted progression in life. Life means going from lower 

1 Compare the DhammaiiaTpgBpi — Fint page. Devaoftgatl Edition (Bb.O. Series, No. 8)— 
by Bapat and Vadekar, 1940. 

> The atruge^ for ibe production of good tboug^ta and the deetmotion of evil tfaouj^ts 
ia known in Pali aa irwnCt twismit ll ^ Four Bij^t Efiorta. The original Text reads thus:— 

weiuf umwl vnwnr wrwnrfti 

fRiwTif wme wu i u' feww fWsfltnwiN The 

Bnimese Edition— Hanthavaddy Preae < Section No. 94$, 

page 78. s. 

* All this Physical and Uentol Existence, whidi Ctotama Buddha analysed, was traced to 
tWinWI, it is this contingent existence that it is examined in the light 

of the Three Oharaoteristios of Aniooa or impermanence, Dukkha or sofCsiinig and Anatta or 
easenodesaaeM or absence of itman. lUs Anatnoata is, in other words, the theory of Dham- 
mu, whkdi are aharaoterised by the absenoe of taaif ehacaoter true Beality. Beyond this 
be haa not explahwd, but bit it Abyakata or unmqplained. 
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to high, high to higher, and higher to the highest and thenoe to the tian- 
^ndental. Man thus has ample scope for ezpemsion and development and 
through this limited region, the unsubstantial character of which is to be first 
realized by anicca, dukkha and anattft, we pass into to the causeless, unoondi* 
tioned and illimitable liberation (Vimokkha), which is and to be realized by 
e:q)erienoe.i He thus admits the existence of what he calls as the Nibb&pa. 
In this connection reference has already been made to the Nirodha or cessation 
{vide : Ootanude Primary Aim). This cessation has been misunderstood 
and coupled as it is along with the NibbSpa, it has been argued that 
the Nibbapa too is a negative ideal and it stands for * Nothingness’ — it is 
‘Annihilation of Self’. In the famous formula of the Dependent Origination 
(Pa^icca-Samuppada), the Vifififtna gives rise to Nama-riipa or Name 
Form and with the cessation of this ViiifiSna, there is cessation of 
N&ma-rQpa. The conception of DhammS. or states of consciousness is 
introduced as contradistinguished from that the Dhammadhatu or the 
Nibb&padh&tu.^ The latter is a radiant universal VifiilSna as opposed 
to the Vififi&nakklianda of the Five Groups. Both consist of the 
Vilififina-essenoe ; but while one is identical with the radiant universcdly pure 
Vifihana (Pabhassara-citta), the other is the starting point of the cosmic 
evolution of the Dhatus and is the Kilittha-citta, appearing in connection with 
the sensuous shape on the plane of N&ma-mpa, its essence as principle of 
imi>ermanence being manifested in the Pratiyasamutp§da. In the Kevatta 
Sutta of the Ifigha-nik&ya ^ Gotama has given a real picture of the Nibb&pa 
by the introduction of Viiifiana. ‘In this ancient Buddhist VijiiSnavSda, the 
quality and position of the radiant Vijflana was not that of a permanent element 
within the impermanent structure of things, i.e. within namariipa, or even 
that of the pure n&ma-dharma, but that of the transcendent infinite Vijfi&na, 


1 The verse from the Dhammapada reads thus: 

HfMW jrflf W I Arhant Vagga (No. 7), verse No. 92. 

It is in fact attributeless existence, which we have in another place shown to be * transcen- 
dental shining Vihfl&na’ . 

^ I am greatly indebted to the work, entitled *N&ina-Rupa and Dhanna-Rupa’, by 
Dr. (Miss) Haryla Falk, D.Litt., and published by the University of Calcutta (1948). The author 
has treated the subject of the Nibba^ in relation to the m ai n position of the Upanishadic th ou ght . 
1 have freely drawn upon this work in dealing with this question of the Nibbfti;^ and in the 
body of paper I have given the number of page of the work which I have either quoted 
or drawn upon the phraseology in course of the treatment of this subject. 

• — (No. 12) HTlft)— I>«van&garl Edition (Bombay University, 

iM2), 286. Qotama a<« ks the Bhikkhu to re-sfole the question, for the solution of which 

he had wandered i^ong gods and heavens, thus: 

Ew M Wt ir amrfii I ew ^ ^ EPtiVi i •• *01171 

’EEH ElW ETEEWR^t’fir I 

The answer to this corrected question is as follows: — 

ftllE EWEi E<Elft EW I EW ’Ertl W EE^t filft ET^tEETEfHl EM 

'cqw ^ Epmpi I "w ETE^ EEE eW EEEWfil I fEUlE^ ES*!! 

VEEMufflflri 
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where contiiigentiifima as well as rOpa have eeoAed <0 .. . The immobiliza* 

tkm of ^Vifififtoassa niiodhena) is the transformation of the con- 

soionsness stream into the transcendent, radiant, universal VilifUU^.* Here 
the implication that the four elements as constituting rOpa have their foothold 
ha the individual n5.ni a (but) they have no foothold whatsoever in the 
undifferentiated transcendent Vijfiana (pages 68-69).* Thus Gotama accepted 
the existence of the Nibbfipa as a transcendent reality comparable to the 
immeasurable Great Ocean in which * the manifold streams of name and form 
cease to exist’. The impermanent, suffering and essenceless test concerns the 
whole range of the notion of contingent really both in its sensuous and un- 
sensuous aspects.* The Dhammft or states of consciousness were the elements 
of manifold experience constituting contingent existence os opposed to the 
unique ecstatic universal experience constituting the transcendent reality 
(Dhamma) (page 63). Again on the Sutta of the ‘Noble Quest’, Gotama 
distinguishes that quest as noble, which aims at reaching the Nibb&pa, which 
is self-existent, without decay, transcendental and incomparable security.* 
Other epithets of the Nibb&pa as uncreated (Akata), ineffeble, peaceful, from 
which there is no coming back, point to its unique character of its being really — 
existent. This hope, this ideal, as real as the Upanishadic ideal of the Brahman, 
this summum bonum of life creates in man an urge and a goad to act and to 
move. The child in man is thus urged on to struggle and to attain what is 
real, existing and where all disharmony ends in harmony, incompleteness in 
completeness, imperfection in perfection, and emptiness in fullness. Further, 
this is not a mere phantasy of the brain, not hallucination, not an imaginary 
satisfaction nor a mere hope. Those Bhikkhus and Bhikkhupis, who have 
realized it, have recorded their experiences in those outpourings of hearts, 
constituting the Therag&thfi and the TheiigathS..* Gotama did not preach 
them the doctrine of Annihilation (uochedav&da). He taught them that 
there was other existence, richer, fuller, and universal. There was always 
operative in this world the law of cause and effect, the law of Eamma, the 
existence and persistence of Kamma ; that the centre of self-consciousness must 
yield to miiversal consciousness and that though suffering be the law of the 
world and the body be the evil, still, out of this body, the hope and redemption 

* This foxfm is tranaoendentol and shining oomsponds to the (tmoon- 

ditianed freedom). 

• Of* giStm UBIT UifpRXT I UBrWC-vww 11. 

• — fjiiiqillSI— DevaoSgarl Edition by ^vnde and 

oCban (1910), pages 115-116. The original PUi words are ^ariW XPJBn! fl w i u | 

* Bead, for example, tlie following: *V«y many of the were op doubt women of 
acknowledged culture and they did preach as teaohen of men and did eipound on various oooa- 
rions the essential and subtler frets of human Wfe and twperimee ... we see in the se verses 
the op p re ss i o n s and energies and emotions, newly awakened or diverted into new channela. 
(Befrr to the %9)inv|T, Devankgarl Edition of the Bombay University, pages ii and iii). 
Also oon^ars the frUowing verses from the Dhammi^>ada: — 

BE I 

tWw WtfWt l~Vsrse No. It7, at alio the next three veneia 
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of humanity will emerge as a certainty. The Bhikkhus ought not to commit 
suicide nor put an end to their life.i They must purify this body, cultivate 
this body, keep this body hygienically pure, properly dress it, and learn to 
behave decently, and with dignity with others. In thought, in deed and in 
action they must be perfectly tolerant, considerate, (^mipathetic, serviceable 
and selfHBacrificing. The turbulence of spirit, unruly behaviour, want of 
manners, not to show proper distance towards elders, display of licentious 
conduct, immoderation in food, absent-mindedness, sloth and torpor, stupidity 
and inaction and want of understanding — these were strongly condemned.* 
Gotama trained his disciples, removed their wildness aod booirishneBS, intro- 
duced discipline, encouraged fellow-feeling and mutual understanding, built up 
moral and emotional nature, and thus strengthened, purified and developed 
their powers and intellect. Thus he built up the child in man on surer founda- 
tions of character, mental culture and knowledge.* 

Charge of Repression of Instincts and Emotions : 

Before we finish this paper, it is necessary to deal with the following 
charges brought against Gotama: -Firstly, the ‘Method of Anal3rsis’ which 
Gotama employed in the solution of the problem of suffering had the conse- 
quence of ‘arousing disgust’ against other emotions and instincts, which 
are of more abiding value for the religious life’. Secondly, ‘this Method of 
Analysis destroys all it touches ’ ; ‘and is it not better to svblimcde the instincts 

and emotions than to repress them ? The instinct of curiosity and the 

emotion of wonder are of greater worth to religion and to morality than the 
instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust’ (p. 08). Thirdly, ‘it is surely 
a radical fault in the method of Gotama as teacher that he dealt too summarily 
with the natural and primary instincts and emotions, which a great teacher 
must sfMimate and not repress'.* 

In the proceeding treatment, a reply to these charges will be easily dis- 
ooverpd, but we shall further pursue these charges and try to meet them. 
In the first place, the ‘Method of Analysis’, which Gotama applied, is the most 
•effective and scientific method of the modem times. To remove the fear, 
obsession, helplessness and the consequential pessimistic outlook of life, 
Gotama analysed the suffering itself and found therein nothing but a 
‘ bundle of categories ’ and contingent existence that come together and that, 
therefore, could be destroyed. Gotama thus created a feeling of confidence 

t -MiirnS^ Fttfihft — ^Devanftgail Edition (Bombay Univenity) — ^by Vadekan— pages 104-10S 
— translation from ‘Buddhism in Translations’ 

by Wamn, pages 4S6-440. 

* Oognpare the ^ (No. 69) of the 

(Bombay University), pages 139-144. In &ot, Gotama’s Bhikkhas and Bhik k hup is 
wen ahnys diaraoterised neatness, decency, outward form or deportment, sweetness 
and •nmMOitiy of nature, oompassionato heart, and may be compand to t)>e Oatbolio Fathers 
and Motben of the Gbuioh, vdiioh came into existence 600 years after Gotama. 

* Known as and inifr. 

« *Ctotama Buddha* by K.J.SamidiM(Tha Heritage of l2idUSeriei)pCShaptarVnp 'Gotama 

M a Tearihev*. The above quotatioua are from thia chapter. 
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; amcmgst his heaiers. He first softened, elated, enoonraged and pleased the 
ihinds of his hearers^ and then he taught them the crux of his teaohings — 
the', four Noble Truths... Gtotama resorted to this Analytical Method so that 
he could afterwards impress upon them the eyntheaia of Life. Having proved 
that-theFive Attachment Groups (upSdSna khandhas) constituted the suffering, 
he further showed how they can be etdiUmated by the detachment of Upfidina. 
Being concerned with ‘suffering’, he had to develop softer instincts and emo- 
tions like compassion, 83rmpathy, fellow-feeling, consideration, encouragement, 
toidency to isolate with a view to finally join. He taught the value of peace, 
composure, placidity, freedom from fiirtation, worry and restlessness, removal 
of the tmbidity of surging waves of blind love or lust, and the necessity of 
clarity of vision, birth of understanding, development and expansion of outlook 
and dropping off the curtain of ignorance, impulsiveness and momentary 
clouding of the reason. He did succeed in doing this and it can be proved 
by a number of stories from the Thera and the Therig&thS or the Dhammapada 
AUhakathSr. What were the circumstances in which those men and women of 
the world approached him ? They were like ‘unhappy incidents of the worldly 
life, like the death of an only child, widowhood, disappointment or a rude shook 
received by the conduct of the husband or one’s children, disgust, degradation 
or demoralization in the domestic condition, or such unusual incident in the 
walk of life’.* What did Gotama do ? He was fiUed with Mett& and Kanu^ 
(Love and Compassion) for them. His ma^etic Personality combined with 
the affability of temper immediately produced assurance and comfort into the 
hearts of lady visitors. He proved to them the futility of grief, operation of 
the inexorable Law of Cause and Effect and wide universality of the suffering 
and thus succeeded in removing the poignancy, intensity, turbidity of their 
emotions.* To Kisft GotamI (No. 63) or to Ubbiii (No. 31) or Sopft (No. 46) 
or Pa^&cfiril (No. 47) or to Cand& (No. 49) or to Vfisi^hi (No. 61) — ^majority 
of whom suffered from the shook of personal loss — he used the Method of 
Analysis to show that the subject of their bitter lamentation was nothing but 
a bundle of Five Groups and thus the dawn of reason made them pause 
and think. Gotama did not arouse disgust, but aroused their ‘ faculty of thinking * 
and awakened their reason. They foimd that Law of Death was not res- 
tricted to them, but was of general application. Thus Gotama tried to remove 
the narrowness of instincts or emotions and substitute universality of outlook 
and consequently, the universality of their feelings and emotions. Thi^ 
put qff their personality and entered into rdations with the universe on the 

1 llie usual phmse ia enrf^, 

■ OcnqwM the ‘PiefiMo’ to the TherigSthA, Dev. Edition (Bombay TJa^ranity), page vii. 
The mmibera and names mentioned above in the body ate from the TheirtgAthA. 

* Hmdngtbpsremovedtheouter or snr&oedistwbanoe of tiieflunyaBdtnrbnleneeof tbs 
mind, Ootama snoseeded in inqilanting and stabilising. what Mr. Saunders calls ‘the natural 
and primaiy instbiets and emoidons, but now dteobed of all their wildness and narrowness. 
Their love fbr Uaa world was no longer that of a child’s curioaify mtd wonder, but undarstoad» 
ing and aattrftotkm' of ouriosi^ elwnsots vdiose importance in reiigioa and morality caimot be 
uuderestiiBated *• 
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atrength of chastened, broadened, and mm 
^oetasikS) and the Brahmayih&ras or exalted 
pride by humility, resentment by forgiveness, 
universal benevolence and family life to the selfless" 
hood.^ With this new implication and interpretation 
vision, they found themselves in a new world of actiod 
messengers of hope and consolation. They were not disgusteS^fiRP^^world, 
nor did they abhor the world, but they entered the world with these sub- 
limated feelings 2 and reclaimed many souls like the Therls Ambftpftl!, the 
GapikS., AddhakSrSi or VimalfiL (both harlots) and the Theras, like Anguiimala, 
the Highwayman, Sunit&, the Sweeper, Up&li, the Barber. All these souls 
were reclaimed not by physical force, not by rod or sword, but out of bound- 
less love for them. The two or three examples which Mr. Saunders has cited 
on pages 95-97 of his book and especially about the loathsomeness 
and the foulness of the Body as evinced in Cemeteries (Sivathik&s).^ 
They are intended as a discipline to a person, who has been indulging 
in the pleasures of the Flesh. This discipline by understanding the 
unsubstantial nature of the Body is meant not for all but for those who 
have to bring their mind under control. Such disciplinary practices are 
found even among the Christian Fathers, who know that Hhe Body is 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit’ (page 98). Why, many a time the 
body used to be whipped and it was necessary for disciplining it. Gotama 
taught the Asubha Bhfivana or realizing the foulness of the Body to remove 
the influx of undesirable tendencies of lust or sensual thoughts, thoughts of 
envy or malice or vengeance, or thoughts of egoism or pride. There also the 
doors of the senses or flve sense organs were not closed to the natural and 
primary instincts and emotions, but they w^crc guarded.^ Gotama did want 
his Bhikkhus to see, hear, smell, taste and feel the touch and entertain good 
thoughts (Dhamm&), but only do it in such a way as to shut out the demeri- 
torious states of consciousness (Akusala Dhamma) and entertain, foster, 
develop and expand only the meritorious states of consciousness (Kusalft 
t)hammft). In the note on the Sammappadh&na or Right Exertions 
it haw been shown that Gk)tama abhorred vacuum in the mind and 
hence the gap, caused by the destruction of the demeritorious states, was 
to be fllled up by good ones and thus the mind was to be completely 
flUed by meritorious states of consciousness.® They are visible in 

I ‘Patna Univeraity Readenihip Leoturea* (1924-1925), by self, pages 82-33. (PabHshed 
1929.) 

■ We would pfefer the term ‘ohaetened’ to ‘sublimated*. 

* Buddha^osa has, in his Visuddhimagga, devoted one complete chapter to this form of 
the body. This, however, was not meant for all Bhikkhus. 

® The PSli word is Compape the following:— 

(Sk. iriifaB ooveredj'firrcift vw ’s % PhhimMsw W 


W H — NftMNP l I \ 1 WMU r UH , Edition by self, page 6. 

* The idea was that the mind to be so broadsned and e^^anded as to include the 
It is oon^paiable to the four elements, .which ©over oB spoos. In the (No. 62) 
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Tirmty-fiTe Cetasikfts or mental propwties of the l^pe of moral 
beauty.i Th^y sum up the perfect development of the moral and emotional 
nature of Man. The Bhikkhus or the Bhikkhupis of Gotama were not at all 
adversely affected by the teachings of Gotama, eqiecially in the matter of 
oontroll^ and restraining the sense organs, but they were fully appreciative 
of what is grand, sublime and beautiful in Nature. The Buddhist Bhikkhus 
and Bhikkhupis foimd the grand scenes of Nature like mountains, rivers, 
trees, peacocks, olouds, mountains, dens or dales helpful to their mental 
development and abstract meditation. In the TheragftthA the Bhikkhus 
have sung the glory of natural phenomena * thus showing that they were 
keen admirers and appreciators of what is sublime and beautiful in Nature. 
Their lilHtig and a sense of x>erception of the beautiful and the consequent 
development of nobler feelings and emotions is a direct repudiation of 
Mr. Sauiider’s statement, which we have noted as the third charge. The 
Buddhists were the first people to apply art for reUgious purposes. ‘Buddhist 
Art’ has been a subject of wonder and admiration to the artist, the archaeo- 
logist and the antiquarian. If Gotama’s teachings had resulted in repressing 
the natural instincts of man, the glories of S&nchl, B&rhut, Ajant& and 
EUorS and Amaravati, with their paintings and sculpture, the Torapas and 
gateways, their carvings and history in stone, the most artistic figures with 
eloquent expression and faultless symmetry — all these give a direct lie to this 
unwarranted statement. Again, An&thpiqdika’s Ar&ma, King Bimbis&ra’s 
Tejuvana, Migfiramat&’s P&sada (Mansion), Ambfipftli’s gift of a Vih&ra — all 
these bear testimony to the development of generous instincts and sentiments 
in the hearts of the Upasakas and Upfisik&s, men and women of the world. 
Lastly, the fuller and richer perfection and culmination of these nobler and 
generous instincts, sentiments and emotions is to be traced to the later ideal 
of the Bodhisatta. In tracing the gradual development of thought and 
teachings of the Buddha, we find it passing from the intellectual (Arhatship) 
to the emotional (Bodhisatta), from the prosaic and dry to the religious and 
the mystic. Gotama’s call to the Bhikkhus to wander over the face of the earth 
in the interests of the masses (Bahujana)* found its culmination in the 
Bodhisattva Ideal. The Bodhisatta, though he was on the road to Buddhaship, 
exerts himself not for hio own good or aalvaiion but for the good of others; 


of the irftNtUWfim*, <3ot®m» exhorts tTW thus. WtUW 

vnituu WIWTUUU* WTSW uit fk. Meritottens states of conseto n s iie s e to oover 

tiW internal and external existenoe of the Bhikkhu. This was to be in &ct tiie Quantum of 
his Personality. 


1 * Patna University Readership Leotures’— Chari to &oe page 128-^they are known as 

* Edition (Bombay University), Apptndiat: (Nature 

desori^diions). * 


page wifW 
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SO great is his sympathy and compassion for them. He refdses the attain- 
ment of the Nibbft^a until his fellow-beings have also secured their freedom.^ 
Such is his boundless love for creation. In the Bodhisatta, there is develop- 
ment par eoBceUence of the ten cardinal virtues or P&ramit&s.* Says the 
Bodhisatta, ^ Just as elements beginning with Earth serve in various ways 
beings, residing under the widest space, even so should I, residing under the 
canopy of the sky, serve them as long as aU of them have not attained bb'ss.* 

Candueion : 

It will thus be clear that Gotama’s teachings did not tend to kill the 
* Child in Man’ but rather helped to build it up for the altruistic ideal of serving 
others even at the sacrifice of personal interest. Those teachings were in- 
tended to add lustre to personality by making it more dignified and supreme. 
Gotama laid down a scheme of life both for the Laity and the Bhikkhu, which 
would make them reformed, would vastly improve their potential strength, 
would increase their scope and extent of action from eelf-aeehing to altruism, 
would create out of them a dynamic reality, untramelled by nothing, free, 
fearless and invincible, chastened in speech, body and mind and shining 
gloriously to emanate its energizing rays to revivify and rejuvenate the world I 
History bears ample witness to this grand consummation 1 


MAN’S REASON AND HIS QUEST OF TRUTH, GOOD AND BEAUTY 


Mb. Chabu Chandba Dutt, I.C.S. (Retd.) 

The biologist tells us that the life of every animal is an effort to survive 
and to make a place for itself on the earth. The animal seeks to make room 
not only for itself individually, but also collectively for its family or its group 
as in a beehive or in an ant-hill or in a beaver colony. This constitutes the whole 
^e of the lower animal. No doubt the same impulse has swayed man as weDt 
but it accounts for only a small portion of his activities. For the rest he has 
been guided largely by his mind and intellect. He is pre-eminently the mental 
being, the animal that thinks and reasons. This is not the place to trace 
man’s evolutionary history. Nor is it necessary to do so. Every th inking 
man of today knows how in the primaeval matter, apparently inert and 
inconscient, the dormant life-force woke up, how in the subconscient living 
being a consciqusness and a mind emerged, how that primitive mind gradually, 
through millenniums, evolved into a rational intellect. Man has, by exercising 
this new-born faculty of his, learnt not only to control the forces of nature 
but also to build up vast organizations and fulfil his life individually and 

* > 'Patna Univenity Beadarship Lectures', page 218. 

• The Ten Ptramitfts are: ^ 

^ ( Wn), w, sftw, w. wPb. ^nnnw, I 
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ooUeol^ly-^&lfil, not like his fttiimftl piedeoessors only vitally and physioally, 
hot on a higher plane, mentally and rationally. He has today become an 
esqjert in both oaring and killing, feeding and starving, educating and enslaving 
bis' feUdw-lhen, and he is clever enough to justify every thing that he does. 
But surely, this miaesable state cannot be the ultimate aim of human evolution, 
the end of Nature’s long travail. A greater harmony must be achieved between 
our intelligent will and the Truth and light that lie dormant in ns and of which 
we have had but fleeting glimpses. This is the high miracle for which the 
world is waiting. Tn the Master’s words, 

*The animal is a living laboratory in which nature has, it is said, worked 
out man. Man. himself may well be a thinking living laboratory in whom 
and with whose conscious co-operation she wills to woiHk out the super-man, 
the god, or shall we say rather, the manifest Ood I ’ 

Life-energy dormant in matter has emerged as a thinking and mentally 
conscious life. But involved in mind, and therefore in life and body too, 
there is a still higher faculty, a super-mind, ruler of the other three, which 
must also wake up in due time and take charge of man’s onward march. Man 
is destined to transcend his half-lit mind in order to realise his highest and his 
earliest aspiration. There is abundant evidence to show that with the first 
dawn of knowledge man started in quest of Truth, Perfection, Bliss and a 
secret Immortality. Periods of doubt and diffidence have no doubt inter- 
vened, but he has always come back to this original pursuit. What then is 
man’s true goal ? What inust he do to perfect himself ? He must harmonise 
his inner with his .outer self. He must discover the divine Reality and 
realise the ideal and complete Person within himself, and then in the light of 
his discovery and of his realisation shape his whole outer life. 

Since this is man’s true nature, neither the ancient Greek ideal nor the 
modem European ideal can lead him to the highest or the widest goal of his 
collective progress. The Hellenic mind was ‘philosophic, aesthetic and 
political’ ; the modem mind lays but little stress on trae beauty, it is principally 
‘scientifio, economic and utilitarian’. Both take it that man is a mental 
animal, that the mentalised physical life is his field and that the rational 
intellect is his highest faculty. But we see already in the present subjective 
age a tendency towards an ancient troth and ideal. Followed to its end, 
this tendency will lead man to the realisation that he is, in troth, a developing 
soul seeking to fulfil himself in the three lower terms of his existence — ^mind, 
life and body. It is a spiritual and not a mrotalised physical life that is his 
goal. At the end of his long travail towards a perfect culture and a rational 
sooiely there looms man’s ancient spiritual idea of a kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. 'We shall perceive before us the ideal of a self-illumined, self-possessing 
and self-mastering soul in a pure and perfisot mmd and body.’ 

The spirit'then and not the rational iutelleot is man’s sovereign fisonhy. 
Reason is an insufficient light to guide us to our high mid. In our daily lify 
we are content to be led by our intelligent will, but to achieve our true aim 
we must eiltrast ourstives to a higher knowledge and will, and set free our 
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dmnumt 8 onl-&oaltib 8 . Thus alone sludl we int^ally iu 
tnthjn 08 in oor individoal soul and in our ooUectivo life. Else 
revert to the old idea of a spiritualist typal society, such as^^^^i^basis 
of the ancient Indian culture. The principal feature of that culti 
is called the caste system, that is to say the division of the whole ^ 
into four types, which were elastic enough at the start but which onlminaS 
by convention into fomr rigid divisions. The whole system was challenged 
from time to time by various religious movements, small and great, that took 
their stand on rationalism. But what we should remember in this connection 
is that ‘the typal pgpciple is not that of the ideal human society’. Even 
according to the Indian theory it does not belong to the period of man’s highest 
development, when he had realised his divine possibility — the' Satya Yuga, 
the age of perfect Truth. Nor does it belong to the period of crude disorder, 
when man has sunk back towards the life of instincts, impulses and desires — 
the Kali Yuga. It is rather the principle of the ages in between — ^the Tret§> 
and the Dv&para — when man sought to maintain some form of his Dharma — 
in Treta by law, in Dvapara by fixed convention. The law of the age of Truth 
can be realised only by the gradual awakening of the divine power and 
knowledge in us. 

Our intelligence is a mediator between the infra-rational and the supra- 
rational in us. The former is the animal part of our nature consisting in the 
main of our instincts and impulses, and of the obscure haphazard intuitions 
of our lower mind and wiU. It is struggling to be clear and precise but cannot 
succeed owing to an innate ignorance. It is the business of our intellect to 
enlighten it, to classify and organise its impulses and intuitions, and to help 
it along towards the definition it has been groping after. The supra-rational 
is the spiritual side of our nature which sees by its own light the Infinite in 
the finite, the One in the many, the Absolute in the relative. Our human 
intelligence looks up towards the One, the Infinite and the Absolute, but only 
with a. sort of remote understanding, and is unable to seize its truth. The 
three powers of being are coexistent in all our activities. It is only when the 
'fipiritnal in us takes up the lead that we are able to transcend aU limitation 
and realise the ultimate Beality. 

How limited the scope of reason is, becomes strikingly clear when we 
come to that large range of human experiences which constitutes man’s religious 
life. To b^in with, the very words of the religious being are unintelligible 
to the man of reason. But the difficulty is not of language alone. The spirit 
and mood of tel^ons thought and action are equally foreign to him; it is to 
him a strange life that the man of religion leads. The rational being may 
take the trouble of learning the native’s tongue, but he must also largely 
shed his own peculiar ways of thought before he can expect to understand 
the native. Otherwise, when hjs foncies himself an adept at. understan d in g 
the native tongue and goes on to express his own views regarding the native 
tlie eitnatioD is apt to 'he (me of T»>i*"'"*^eririianding and misrepresentatkm. 
To tile man of qiiiitual experienoe the intelligent man’s learned words sound 
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like the babble of a ohild izying to desiatibe the ways of the adult. At the 
best, a rationai explanation of a spiritual experienoe is euperfidal, and relates 
more or less to the externals. The attitude of reason faoe to face with religion 
is likely to be shallow and presumptuous. Either it looks upon religion as 
pure nonsense, a mass of superstitions, a survival of barbarism, or it proceeds 
to analyse religion as an affair of the mind and seeks to correct it. Often in a 
lofty patronising manner it concedes that religion is not without its uses for the 
uplift of the ignorant lower classes. But this is not half as bad as when the 
intellect proceeds to formulate that wonderful thing, a rational religion — ^which 
is as ridiculous as trying to find out a body’s weight with a tape or its length 
with a pair of scales. It must not, however, be lost sight of that the critical 
attitude of the intellect towards religion has been quite usefiil to man’s 
progress — nay, even to religion itself. To deny religion altogether is senseless 
as man has begun to find out already. It is very much like the foreigner 
considering the native’s ways to be absurd and untenable simply because they 
are not his own. The extreme ratioitalist calls upon the religious man to 
satisfy hitn by adducing material proofs. The difficulty, however, arises mainly 
from the reason’s proneness to judge every thing by its externals much as a 
superior foreigner tries to judge a native civilisation by the dress and habits 
of the native. Intellectuals of a gentler persuasion have attempted to frame 
a comparative science of religion, a pseudo-scientific anomaly on the fooe of it. 
These mild condonations of religion have fortunately never lasted long. Like- 
wise the benevolent attempts at erecting a rational religion have failed to 
convince anybody and have left no permanent effect on human thought. 

The reason is obvious. The aim of reli^on is to seek and find God, to 
know and redise Him in one’s own self and in every other self. To know 
Him is to adore Him. To adore Him is not only to climb up to Him but also 
to bring Him down in all love and devotion into our earthly life in order to 
transform it, to divinise it. All this has nothing to do with reasoning. The 
God-seeker does not look for proofs of His existence. He requires none. His 
intimate experiences do not proceed by scientific experiments or philosophical 
thinking. There are indeed some kinds of religious discipline which outwardfy 
resemble soiantific mq>erimentatk)n, but these are in fact no more than mere 
verification of realisations that have come by revelation and intuition frcun 
above. The love of God, the delight in God, the surrender to God, these 
are all beyond rational limitation. In the Master’s words, * wherever rdigion 
really finds itself ... its way is absolute and its fruits are inefEable 

Has reason then no part to play in matters religious! Yes, it has, 
but quite a secondary part. It can interpret the realisations of the spirit 
in its own language to the man of inteUeot. Just at the present juncture 
in human history this is an important function. Man seems to have got 
tired of his intellectual wanderings and has begun to look inwards in search 
of a hi^tlr truth. But even in this search the scope of religious philosophy 
is ve^ Ufeuited. True knowledge it cannot give. It can only lead the 
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intelleot up to a oertain point and then ask it to seek this true knowledge by 
subtler means that are beyond its own piovinoe. 

There is however another level of man’s spiritual life where the intellect 
can do a oertain amount of independent and legitimate work. We have 
already referred to man’s infra-rational life — ^his life of instincts, impulses 
and crude emotions — ^where his aspiration towards Truth had its first begin- 
nings ; much impurity, ignorance and superstition marked this stage of his 
seeking. It would seem that reason has a legitimate function to exercise 
here in bringing light and purity into the muddy current of man’s instinctive 
life. Reason has undoubtedly been able to do some work in this direction 
but only to a limited extent, because the whole urge of the religious being 
is to transcend the semi-obscurity of the intellect and soar into the full light 
of the higher regions. 

Rationalism has also done much useful work where religious systems 
have in course of time suffered decay, where ignorance and corruption have 
crept into man’s religious thought and practice. But here, too, there have 
been inevitable limitations. Often the intellect has applied the broom so 
freely that a great deal of what was true and beautiful has been swept away 
along with the rubbish. Moreover, a religious reform is seldom entirely 
rational; it is more often a replacement of one set of beliefs by another, the 
latter set more fanatical than the former. The Puritanic reformation in 
Europe, for instance, met with such tremendous success not because it had 
like the Rfenaissance movement a rational outlook but because it had in it a 
great measure of faith and fervour which was largely supra-rational in 
character. As the Master says, 'If reason is to play any part, it must be an 
intuitive rather than an intellectual reason, touched always by spiritual 
intensity and insight ’. 

The spirit and the reason need not be hostile. What man needs is 
'reason lifted beyond itself by the power of the spirit ’. Then and there only, 
can it help man to attain to the supreme Truth. 

Religion, which is the quest of a Truth beyond reason, may well be 
(utside the scope of the rational intellect. But it is urged that in all other 
spheres of human thought and action reason is the sovereign guide. Even 
this, however, does not prove to be all true. The rational intellect, no doubt, 
holds a prominent place in science and philosophy and in matters practical. 
Prominent, that is all. In fact we find that in all things, theoretical as well as 
practical, it holds but a middle position, between the two faculties infink- 
rational and supra-rational. Its function is, on the one hand, to conect the 
lower instinct and impulses, and, on the other, to prepare the way for the 
advent of the spirit. 

This is especially clear in regard to man’s search for Beauty and his search 
for GkK>d. Let us first man’s functions £com the aesthetic point of 

view. It is indeed in the great creative arts— poetry , music, painting, sculpture 
and architecture— that his quest of the beautifiil finds its most satisfying 
expansion. But taking a wider view it is obvious that the perfect individual 
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in a perfect oommmuty must see beauty more oomprehensi'vefy. .He must 
mabe bis whole life and being beautiful. This quest, clearly, is not raticmal 
in its origin. The Master says, ‘It springs from the roots of our life, it is ab 
instinct and an impulse, and instinct of aesthetic satisfection and an impulse 
of aesthetic creation and enjoyment ’. We see its beginnings in the beauty 
of the beehive and the swallow’s n^t. We see it blossoming in the caves of 
the prehistoric man. The beautiful drawings in the Altamira cave and 
the lovely carvings on horn in the Magdalian period show that man was 
seeking aesthetic satisfection long before he learnt the useful arts of building 
houses, of weaving cloths or of forging metal implements. But at that stage 
his seeking was crude and defective. It was necessary for his progress 
that a. higher power should awaken and take up the task of enlightening 
and correcting his crude infira-rational efforts, should lay down laws, and by 
improving his taste purify both his creative and appreciative faculties. It 
may be urged that man’s intellect was thus installed as the final judge of his 
artistic instincts. But a little thinking would convince us that this was 
only a middle stage in his aesthetic evolution. No great work of art — 
poetry or music or painting — can fall within the sphere of rationalism. 
‘The inteUect is not the poet, the artist, the creator in us.’ Creation is the 
work of a light and inspiration from above. It may call in the intellect for 
some of its operations as an employee but never as a master. If artistic 
inspiration submits to the control of reason, the quality of the work produced 
suffers materially. A picture or sculpture that has come down to the 
intellectual level may be very clever, very good, but never the work of genius. 
Genius is always supra-rational. What we know to be talent is seldom so. 
Batiqnal formulation is but a mechanical process. When genius submits to 
this process and its canons, it constructs but does not create. The technique 
may be perfect but the soul is lacking. These facts are almost axiomatic as 
every artist knows in his own mind. 

There have been periods in the history of human development when the 
rational has been the prevailing influence in art — periods of great aesthetic 
activity but devoid of any inspiration. The talented artist has been ver^ 
prominent during these periods. His aim was not so much ‘the discovery 
of the deeper truth of beauty, but truth of ideas and truth of reason’. 
Obviously this cannot satisfy the hunger of genius of the real creative artist. 
For, he seeks to realise and express, above all, the truth of beauty— not the 
beauty of the form, but the soul of beauty. It is claimed sometimes that 
classical art which is based largely on the peifeotion of technique and on 
the canons of reason is imdonbtedly great art. Without going deep into 
this question we can state that the claim appears to ns i«A<imiwiiblA - A 
distinction has to be drawn between real classical art and the art that is 
pseudo-classical, and intellectual imitation of the extenuds of the true 
dassicial. The former is the expression of an inqnration ficom within and 
owes no idlegianoe to reason. 13m latter is principally a rational ooik- 
StnustioD and easily degraerates into the formal and aoademiosd. We have 
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a glaring instance of this in the singing of classical Dhrupads in present- 
day India. We see how what was really and truly the delivery of a soul 
BMSsage at one time has degenerated into vocal gymnastics — clever no doubt, 
but soulless. 

Allowing that creation of beauty depends very largely on inspiration 
from above, must it not be conceded that appreciation of beauty, at least, 
is principally a critical intellectual process? We have no hesitation in 
answering the question in the negative. To concede such a thing would be 
almost tantamount to acknowledging that a knowledge of anatomy is necessary 
for the proper appreciation of, say, the Venus of Milo or the Buddha of Sarnath 
or that a knowledge of optical laws is essential for the full enjoyment of 
Murillo’s Immaculate Conception. An anatomical or optical knowledge 
may, we admit, play a part, but a very subordinate part, the supreme judge 
being the light from within. As we have remarked already, in the quest of 
Truth as in the quest of Beauty the important function of reason is to 
enlighten the obscure and the crude instincts of the lower mental. Here too in 
aesthetic appreciation the business of the intellect ‘is to analyse the elements, 
parts, external processes, apparent principles . . . and explain their relations 
and workings’. But that is all; as with the truth of religion so with 
the truth of beauty, reason cannot get at the inner soul unless aided by an 
intuition higher than itself. The unaided intellect studies only from the 
outside, and misses the intimate contact of soul with soul. The eaiiiest 
stage of the appreciation of beauty was instinctive and inborn, natural and 
unenlightened. The rational stage is analytical but tends to be technical 
and artificial, and possibly academic. When technical analysis has gone on 
too long, the artist, the creator of beauty, rebels and in defiance of criticism 
launches upon a new principle of creation. Very often this revolt awakens 
a wider and deeper appreciation, the contact of soul with soul is established 
and rationalism prepares to exceed itself and open out to receive the intuitive 
light from above. Thereafter, in the words of the Master, ‘intuitive intelli- 
gence . . sufficiently trained and developed can take up the work of the 
intellect itself and do it with a Power and Light greater and siuer than the 
power and light of the reason’. 

All this applies equally well to beauty in nature and beauty in life as much 
as to beauty in the great creative arts. In fact, all beauty is one. Beauty 
of form perceived by the senses, beauty of the ideas seized by the mind and 
the soul of beauty seized by the spirit, these are all manifestations of the 
ineffable Beauty of the Absolute, the Divine. It is the Divine whom we are 
ever seeking aa much through beauty as through religion. ‘To find highest 
beauty is to find God.’ 

The principle and law underlying our quest of Truth and our quest of 
Beauty apply equally well to our quest for the Good. In feet, the principle 
is of universal application. Behind all human movement lies the great truth 
tiiat all active being is a seeking for the hidden Divine' — ^the God immane n t 
in all beings and in all things — ^the One in whom all the diversfiy, the 
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duharmony and the discord of the Many find their unity. He is the supreme 
Truth, the supreme Good, the supreme Beauty — Satyam, ^ivaip, Simdarain. 

This quest of God is also the quest of our highest and oompletest self— 
*aome perfect highest term ... by which all our imperfect lower terms can be 
justified*. It is only by realising this true self that we can rise above the 
apparent division, attain to a sense of unity and divinise our life on earth. 

The religions being and the aesthetic being in man realise this easily 
enough, because in the cult of the spiritual and the cult of the beautiful there 
is always a certain amount of inwardness and abstraction. Herein lies the 
great value of religion and art to the man of the world. It is when we come to 
what we are pleased to call practical life that we fight shy of the universal 
truth and submit ourselves to passing utilities, become slaves of an outward 
necessity. But even so, the path upwards is not closed to us. For, as the 
Master says, ‘ AU life is only a lavish and manifold opportunity for disoovering, 
realising and erq>resaing the Divine.’ 

This great truth is quite apparent in our ethical life. The highest good 
is the same as the highest practicality or the highest utility. Beason, in 
trying to establish its own sway over ethics, clouds the truest truth and 
makes ethics out to be an observance of certain rational rules and regulations. 
The extraordinary system of utilitarian ethics formulated in the nineteenth 
century was a result of this. The Master describes it as the ‘reduction of 
ethical action to an impossibly scientific and quite impracticable jugglery of 
moral mathematics’. Equally untenable and futile are such theories of 
ethics as the Hedonistic or the Sociological, defining good* as something that 
gives pleasure, or as something which satisfies social needs. Highest Good 
is certainly highest Bliss. It may also be conceded that there is a certain 
pleasure or satisfaction in accomplishing good. But, surely, that cannot 
make pleasure a standard of virtue in life. Often one has to undergo palpable 
suffering in order to do a good or virtuous deed. It may no doubt be argued 
that the doer feels a subtle and exalted delight even while he is suffering 
outwardly. But in reality the act is never motived by any pleasure or delight* 
however high; the ethical man in pursuing the good is obeying an innate calF 
of his being, that is all. Likewise, the ethical man obeying an inner urge 
has very often to go against Society, has even to hoist the standard of revolt. 
And history records that more often than not he wins and Society loses. So 
the good that one pursues is independent of the mandates of Society. All 
these clever constructions of the intellect cannot bind the ethical being, for 
it follows its own eternal nature. It is a law unto itself. 

Like our search for Truth and our search for Beauty, .our search for 
Good started from the infea-rational, from our ethical instincts and 
impulses. This we see clearly exemplified in the primitive animal life of today. 
The ant of the*ant-hill and the bee of the beehive undoubtedly have instincts 
of self-giving and joint action. Instinotively, but blindly, thoy follow a law, 
and appear to k^w what is right. The ptedeoettots of Homo Sapiens, 
the man-ape and even the sub-human dawn man must have done much 
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the same thing. They obeyed a law without a knowledge of the why and 
the wherefore. Instinctively they felt that the law came from some power 
higher than themsehres. Then when the intellect awoke in them, they sought 
to understand the law and to use their primitive impulses intelligently. They 
corrected the crudities of their instincts, arranged a system and laid down rules 
of conduct. But all reason’s efforts to enmesh the ethical being in its network 
of canons and regulations prove ultimately to be fruitless. Man in his 
upward trend glimpses an inner light, an inner being, whom he finds to be a 
surer guide than his half-lit intelligence and to it he confidently entrusts his 
future evolution. 

Man thus realises that good and evil are not things to be mathematically 
-calculated or logically reasoned out. He aspires to grow into the perfection 
of divine nature. He turns upwards to the purity of the divine being, to 
divine knowledge, divine might and divine love. This is the high transcen- 
dence towards which he has been struggling from the start. In the meantime 
he carries on with his rational intellect. Considerations of partial utility, 
transient utility, outward necessity guide his conduct. Highest and truest 
utility he does not see as yet. If he did, he would perceive the highest good 
as well. The rational man’s ethical standards are variable. He knows no 
permanent values. For instance, we believe implicitly that theft and adultery 
are evil and sinful. Tet a little thought would show us that there can be no 
theft where there is no law of property, and no adultery where there is no 
marriage. Again, R&ma and Sita in the Bamaya^a fulfil our highest ideal 
of the holy sacrament of marriage. Yet the Jatakas tell us that Sit& was 
the sister of Rama and that they got married with the full approval of 
their people. Such a marriage is outrageous and repugnant to our sentiment, 
but was by no means so to the writer of the Jataka. Again, polyandry 
was known to ancient India and is not unknown amongst certain peoples 
even in the India of today. Yet ethical considerations forced the author of 
the Mah&bh&rata to put forward a phantastic story to account for Draupa^ 
manning the five Pa^^va brothers. Instances need not be multiplied. 

is obvious that an act which is moral in one country may be immoral in 
another, that an act which is good in one age may be sinful in another. 
Rational ethics is therefore quicksand and man cannot build on it. He 
must move fdrward to firmer ground. Out of the infra-ethical he has emerged 
into the ethical; he will in due course transcend the ethical and enter into 
the supra-ethical. The supra-ethical is a consummation of the ethical, but 
before he reaches it, man inust travel assiduously the long road of the ethical. 

We are noiy in a position to understand what the Master sajrs. ‘Rising 
from its infra-rational begizmings through its intermediate dependence on 
the reason to a supra-rational consummation, the ethical is like the aesthetic 
Aod t^ religious being of man a seeking after the Eternal.’^ 


^ BmmmI on the philosophy of Sri Anrobindo. 
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We all know and use the calendar which is an indispensable requisite of 
dvilized life. It is a table of the days of the year, divided into months and 
weeks, showing the chief holidays and festivals, religious, national or 
otherwise. We are guided throughout the year in our activities by the 
calendar, which is prepared Iraforehand by calendar-makers, who are, or 
at least ought to be, astronomers, and we keep it suspended either on the 
wall, or on our table for ready reference. 

But calendars are as numerous as nations. The major part of the world 
uses the Gregorian calendar introduced by Pope Gregory VII in 1582 A.D. : 
Europe and America for religious as well as economic purpose, the rest of the 
world for economic purpose which is a consequence of European domination, 
but Hindus, Moslems and Buddhists have their own individual religious 
calendars. This multiplicity of cedendars^ produces serious inconvenience 
to the economic progress of many countries. 

Even the Gregorian calendar is unsatisfactory and airbitrary. The 
months are of unequal duration as expressed in the well-known doggerel : 
Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November 
All the rest hath thirty-one 
Excepting February alone 
Which has twenty-eight 
And twenty-nine iu each leap year. 

ft 

Why is this arbitrariness? Why has February 28 or 29 and others 
have 30 or 31 days ? But more serious is the inconvenience caused by the 
wandering of some important religious holidays. The Easter festival may 
fall any day between March 22 and April 25, a total amplitude of 35 day^. 
The Easter is a pivotal holiday, and. many others move with it. This periodic 
wandering of the Easter and associated holidays produces general 
inconvenience, and dislocates public and private work. Further, the cycle 
of 7 days known as the week runs on throughout the year, and there is no 
knowing, on a priori grounds, with what day of the week the year or the 
month is to begin. 

I The now defunct League of Nations appointed a Calendar Beform 
Committee for a rational reform of the calendar. Two proposals have been 


a ]bi eertaia parts of Yugoslavia and in Palestine business is fully or partly closed for three 
days in the araek, viz. Priday, Saturday and Sunday: Friday being Mahomedan prayw-day, 
Satoid^ being Jewiab Sabbath, Sunday being Christian Lord’s day. . In India, aO public offlcisls 
and induatriatets are aware bow mwfo buainesa sufisra or is hhld iqi on account of firequent 
holidays eoming at all times of the year. 
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before the Committee, viz. the thirteen-month calendar and the reformed 
twelve-month calendar. The two systems are illustrated below. 

Thirteen, month, Calendar 

/ 

In the 13-month calendar there are to be 13 months in the year, each 
of 4 weeks and each week of 7 days. Svery month is to begin with a 
Sunday and end in a Saturday. This calendar is extremely simple compared 
with the present system where January may begin with a Sunday but 
February may begin with Tuesday and so on. According to this reformed 
scheme, the regular year will consist of 364 days, but as the actual year is 
nearly 366|^ days, it is proposed in the 13-month calendar system that in 
ordinary year the last day will be an- extra day and will be called a second 
extra Saturday. For the leap year it is proposed to leave two extra Saturdays, 
one at the end of December (Year End day) and the other at the end of July 
(Year Middle day), having no name. 

All years alike. 

All months alike. 

Every month begins with Sunday and ends 
with Saturday. 

1 Month = 4 weeks = 28 days. 

1 Year = 13 months = 28 x 13 = 364 days. 

One extra Saturday at the end of the year 
(Year End day). 

Two extra Saturdays in leap years (Year End day and Leap Year day). 

The idea of stabilizing the calendar in the above way was suggested to 
the Vatican by an Italian Padre Abbe Mastrofini in 1834 and the idea was 
revived by the positivist philosopher, August Comte, in 1849. He wanted to 
rename the months after the great men of the world. The main opposition 
to this ijalendar has been to the introduction of 13 months in place of 12. 

The Beformed Twelve-motUh Calendar 

The other system for calendar reform retains the 12 months as shown 
on the next page. 

This world calendar is a revision of the present calendar to correct its 
irregularities and discrepancies. It rearranges the length of the 12 months 
so that they are regular, making the year divisible into equal halves and 
quarters in a ‘perpetual’ calendar. Every year is the same, every quarter 
identical. 

In this new calendar each quarter contains exactly three months, 13 weeks, 
91 days. Each quarter begins on Sunday and ends on Saturday. The first 
month in each quarter has 31 days and the other two 30 days each. Each 
iQonth has 26 week days. 

In order to make £he calendar perpetual, at the same time retaining 
astronomical accuracy, the 366th day of the year, called Year End day, is an 
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Foot quabssr Smoud QiMJen 


Jmwmfy 


April 

8.M.T. W.T. P. 8. 


8. M. T. W. T. F. 8. 

1 2 8 4 6 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 18 14 
16 16 17 18 10 20 21 
22 28 24 26 26 27 28 
29 80 81 


1 2 8 4 6 6 7 

8 9 10 11 12 18 14 
16 16 17 18 10 20 21 
22 28 24 26 26 27 28 
20 80 81 

Fdi^ruary 


May 

8. M. T. W. T. F. 8. 


8. M. T. W. T. P. 8. 

12 8 4 

6 6 7 8 0 10 11 
12 18 14 16 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 28 24 26 
26 27 28 20 80 


12 8 4 

6 6 7 8 0 10 11 
12 18 14 16 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 26 
26 27 28 20 30 

March 


June 

8.M. T.W. T. F.S. 


8. M. T. W. T. P. 8. 

1 2 

8 4 6 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 18 14 16 16 
17 18 10 20 21 22 23 
24 26 26 27 28 20 80 

1 



Ta ^ Qauama . FoubsbOqabxbk 


J^y 


Odebar 

8. Iff. T.W. T. P. 8. 


8. M. T. W. T. F. 8. 

1 2 8 4 6 6 7 

8 0 10 11 12 18 14 
16 16 17 18 10 20 21 
22 28 24 26 26 27 28 
20 80 81 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

8 0 10 11 12 18 14 
16 16 17 18 10 20 21 
22 28 24 26 26 27 28 
20 80 81 

AuiMt 


November 

8. M. T. W. T. F. 8. 


S. M. T. W. T. P. 8. 

12 8 4 

6 6 7 8 0 10 11 
12 18 14 16 16 17 18 
10 20 21 22 28 24 25 
26 27 28 20 80 


12 8 4 

5 6 7 8 0 10 11 
12 18 14 16 16 17 18 
10 20 21 22 23 24 26 
26 27 28 20 80 

SepUmher 


Deumber 

S. M. T. W. T. P. S. 


8. M. T. W. T. P. 8. 

1 2 

8 4 6 6 7 8 0 
10 11 12 18 14 15 16 
17 18 10 20 21 22 28 
24 26 26 27 28 20 80 


1 2 

8 4 5 6 7 8 0 
10 11 12 18 14 16 16 
17 18 10 20 21 22 28 
24 26 26 27 28 20 30 


intercalary day placed between December 30 and January 1, and is con* 
sidered an extra Saturday. The 366th day in leap year, called Leap Tear day, 
is intercalated between June 30 and July 1 on extra Saturday. These 
intercalary or stabilizing days are tabulated as December 31 or Y and June 31 
or L and would probably be observed as international holidays. January 1, 
New Year’s day, always falls on Sunday. 

‘The revised calendar is balanced in structure, perpetual in form, 
harmonious in arrangement. It conforms to the solar year of 365*2422 days 
and to natural seasons. Besides its advantages in economy and efficiency, it 
facilitates statistical comparisons, co-ordinates the different time peribds and 
stabilizes religious and secular holidays when approved by their respective 
authorities. As compared with any other proposal for calendar revision, 
offers adjustment in which transition from old to new order can be made with 
minimum of disturbance’ (from Journal of Calendar Beform). 

The supporters of the worlff calendar reform publish a journal called 
World Calendar B^orm and through the League of Nations they ate trying to 
advocate the adoption of the reformed calendar throughout the world. But 
the 13-month calendar appears to have been given up, due to the un- 
popularity of the number 13 and due to some astronomical objections. But the 
12-month calendar is being advocated for adoption by the League of Nations. 

PrineipUa of Caiende^-mahing 

Let us now examine the origins of some of the more important existing 
calendars and their imperfections, and also discuss whether it is at all possibie 
to evolve a oailendar which woirld be scientific and at the same time would not 
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have the defects of the existing calendar; and whether the calendars framed 
by the Calendar Reform Committees are satisfectory. 

The calendar has to deal with the great natural units of time, the Year, 
the Month, the Day and the artificial cycle of seven days called the Week. 
It has to accommodate religious festivals which have been bequeathed from 
antiquity and have to be fixed according to complicated rules of rather obscure 
origin: national festivals which fall on some definite month days (say July 4, 
the day of Proclamation of American Independence) ; further, the calendar 
has to satisfy certain psychological needs of mankind, e.g., the prescription 
of a day of rest after a period of work. 

The fiirst requisite for the calendar-maker at any age is a proper definition 
of the periods Year, Month and Day and a knowledge of the lengths of the 
Year and the Month in terms of the day. In ancient times neither the 
definition nor the lengths of the year and the month were known accurately. 
As will be shown calendars were framed on insufficient knowledge and to make 
them acceptable to the people, religious sanction of various kinds was stamped 
on these systems. Though the mistakes were discovered sooner or later, it 
was found extremely difficult to introduce corrections, on accoimt of non- 
mflexibility of these sanctions, and none but dictators, like Julius Caesar or 
Pope Gregory, were able to carry out any reform, and this also when the 
discrepancies became intolerable. 

Let us take for example the definition of the day. The day has been 
measured from sunset to sunset, or sunrise to sunrise, from midday to next 
midday and it is only rather late that different nations, sometimes quite 
independently, found that it is more scientific to reckon from midnight to 
midnight and adopted it in practice. But even then, if the length of tiie 
day so defined is measured with the aid of an accurate clock, it is found to 
be variable throughout the year and astronomers have to define *a mean solar 
day’ as the fundamental unit of time. A more fundamental unit is the 
’Sidereal day’ which measures the period of a complete rotation of the earth 
round its axis, which may be taken to be constant throughout ages. 

I 

The Year 

The next great unit is the year ; there are different kinds of year, but the 
year which is useful for calendar-making iS the Tropical Year, which measures 
the period of recurrence of seasons. Its length in terms of the solar day is 
given by the relation 

Year = 365*24219879— 10~* X 614t ^ (time reckoned since 1900). 

The lATig f.h of the year is thus seen to be not a constant. In Sumerian 
times (3000 B.C.) it was nearly 366*2425 days. In modem times it is very 
nearly 366*2422 days, and we can use this length for a very long period yet to 
oome. 

^ Stem stands for 006 Jplian ONituiy of 86626 days. Aoeoidiiigto astronomentbepenod 
of (otaifeioD of the earth ia getting somewhat longer owing to the earth’s interoal friction and 
&iotion as ceased by tides. 
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It is obvious that the ancients could not have determined the length of 
the year to such accuracy. In fact, most of the nations in the early part of 
their career took the 3 ^ear to consist of 360 solar days, divided into 12 months, 
each of 30 days. This was certainly prompted by the observation that 
the year was roughly equal to 12 full periods of the^moon, which is roughly 
30 days. But they did not take long to find out their mistake. Old Egyptian 
history has preserved the story of its discovery and the method of its rectifica- 
tion, which is illustrative of the ancient mind. Plutarch quotes the following 
story: 

‘The Earth god Beb and the sky goddess Nut had once illicit union. The 
supreme god i2e, the Sun, thereupon cursed the heaven goddess Nut that the 
children of the union would be bom neither in any year nor in any monih. 
Nut turned to the god of wisdom, Thoth, for counsel. Thoth played a game 
of dice with the Moon-goddess, and won from her ^th part of her light out of 
which he made five extra days. To appease Be, the Sun-god, these five days 
were given to him, and his year gained by five days while the Moon-goddess’s 
year lost five days. The extra five days in the solar year were not attached 
to any month, which continued to have 30 days as before ; but these days came 
at the end of the year, and were celebrated as the birthdays of the gods bom 
of the union of Beb and NUi, viz., Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, Set and Anubis, five 
chief gods of Egyptian pantheon.’ 

With the tmcient Eg 3 ^tian 8 , the moon and the lunar month soon ceased 
to play any part in time reckoning. They had a month of 30 days divided 
into 3 dekads or weeks, each of 10 days. The ancient Iranians followed 
the Egyptian calendar with some modification. Long afterwards, during 
the Frmich Revolution, some features of the Egyptian calendar were again 
sought to be introduced in calendar-making for the Revolution. 

But the Egyptians soon found that 365 days were not the correct length 
of the year. The fact is said to have been discovered by the temple priests 
firom observations of the heliacal rising of the star Sirius, and of the 'arrival 
of the annual flood of the Nile at the Egyptian capital. 

They found that the flood does not occur at intervals of 365 days. If i 
one year the flood arrived, say, on Thoth 1, after four years it occurred on 
Thoth 2, after eight years on Thoth 3, and the cycle was completed roughly 
in 1,460 years (called the Sothic C^cle). The flood may be delayed for some 
reason, but the bright star Sirius, which stood for the E g yptian goddess Isis, 
was carefrilly observed for ritualistic purposes, and it was found, probably 
as a result of long continued observations, that between her two successive 
appearance a little ahead of the sun just before dawn in the eastern horizon* 
the period was not exactly an Egyptian year of 365 days, but altout 6 hours 
more — in other words, the sun returned to the same point in the heavens not 
after intervals of 365 days, but after approximately 365| days. 

Though the priests .early arrived at this knowledge, they kept it to theni- 
selves, for a knowledge of the number of years elapsed ninnA the hAginning of 
the Sothic Qyole (wUch they knew either from records or from the pl^ce of 
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Sirius on the first day of the year) enabled them to predict the date in the 
Egyptian calendar when the annual fiood, so important for Egyptian economic 
life, would reach the capital. By keeping their hold on the calendar, they 
maintained their infiuence on the public, and Pharaohs are said to have, as a 
part of the rituals connected with their coronation ceremony, an oath promising 
never to try to reform the calendar. 

During the rule of the Ptolemies (320 B.C. to 40 B.C.) a determined 
effort was made to introduce the 366|-day year, but it failed on account of the 
opposition of Egyptian priests. It was only after the Boman oocupaticm 
of Egypt, that this knowledge was brought to the notice of the Boman dictator 
Julius Caesar by the Graeco-Egyptian astronomer Sosigenes. The calendar of 
' Borne itself was a hopeless mess, and. Caesar, in his capacity as the Supreme 
Pontiff, effected a reformation which received the name of Julian calendar. 
It is pretty nearly the modem European calendar, with leap years occurring 
every fourth year. 

This was on the assumption that the true length of the tropical year was 
366*25 days, but actually the length is 365*2422 days, so there remained a 
mean error of *0078 days per year. By 1682 A.D., the error had accumulated 
to nearly 13 days, so that the Winter Solstice which in Caesar’s time fell on 
Dec. 24, and on Dec. 21, about 354 A.D. when the Christian era was introduced, 
occurred by 1582 A.D. on Dec. 11. Pope Gregory, on the advice of astronomers, 
Oavius and Lilius, decreed that Oct. 5 in that year should be called Oct. 15, 
so that the date of the Winter Solstice was brought from Dec. 11 to Dec. 21 
(the date it had about 354 A.D. when the Christian era was infroduced) and 
henceforth years ending in hundreds would not be considered leap years, 
except when they are divisible by 400. This makes the length of the year 
365*2425, an error of *0003 days per year; this will introduce an error of 1 day 
in 3,300 years. The Gregorian calendar was accepted by all Boman Catholic 
countries, but was rejected by the Protestant and the Greek Church countries 
(e.g., the Balkan States and Bussia). The Protestant countries accepted the 
Gregorian calendar within about 200 years, but Bussia had Julian calendar 
“lill 1918, when the Soviets substituted the Gregorian calendar. 

What is the reason for the present mess in the Julio-Gregorian calendar t 
The Bomans took the Eg 3 ^tian year, but retained their own months. The 
Boman year started with March 1 and ran for ten months — ^March, April, 
May, June, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, November and December, 
total 304 days, some months being major ones of 31 days, others being minor 
of 30 days. The first four months were dedicated to Mars and other gods, 
Quintilis was the fifth, Sextilis sixth, etc. December was, as the name 
indicates, the tenth month. At the end of the tenth month, two months were 
interpolated, first of which was dedicated to the god Janus, and February 
was not dedicated to any god.* About 136 B.C., the starting point of the 
ypar was brought down to January 1, for some reason not clearly known. 

When Julius Caesar reformed the calendar, the servile senate decreed 
that the month Quintilis should be renamed ‘July’ in his honour and further 
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it should he a major month of 31 days. His snooessor Augustus persuaded 
the senate to rename the sixth month Sixtilis in his fiiiTour, and not to be 
outdone by his predecessor, ordained that it should be a major month of 31 days. 
To find out these two extra days, February, which does not appear to have 
been under the protection of any god, was clinched of two days. As a critic 
says, it was not a ‘Reformation’ but a ‘Deformation’ of the calendar to satisfy 
the whims of two Roman despots. 

Even Pope Gregory’s reformation was rather incomplete. He ought 
to have brought down the Christmas day from Dec. 26 to Dec. 21, but Dec. 26 
had got into the people’s head as the day following the night of Christ’s birth 
and even Christ’s viceregent on the earth did not dare to disturb the public 
equanimity. The reforms fell far short of the achievements of Omar 
Khayyam, the astronomer poet and free-thinking philosopher of Persia who 
at the bidding of Sultan Melik Shah introduced in 1079 a solar calendar (the 
Jalali calendar), based on the first day of the Vernal Equinox, as the first day 
of the year. 

The Month 

The third great natural division of time besides the day and the year is 
the month. This had originally a lunar affiliation. In fact, the month is 
really the ‘Moonth’, the time taken by the moon from one conjunction with 
the sun to another. The moon really traverses the sky, i.e. return from one 
fixed point of the sky, say the star Begulus, to the same in about 27^ days 
(Sidereal period of the moon), but since the sim moves in the same direction, 
it takes a little longer time to reach the sun (29*6306881 days (Newcomb), length 
of a lunar month). 

In most ancient countries, amongst most nations the first day of the 
month was reckoned from the evening of appearance of the thin crescent of 
the moon in the western horizon after a new moon, and successive days were 

known as the second, third day of the moon. It was very much like the 

practice still followed by the Islamic countries. The system of reckoning 
days by the moon was almost universally in vogue amongst all ancient nations, 
Babylonians, Hindus, Greeks and Romans, and is the basis of the Hindu* 
eystem of ‘Tithi’ which was originally nothing but a ‘Lunar Day’, and this, 
in a modified form, is still used for religious purposes to fix up festival days. 
Tbe Hindus further divided the month into a bright (waxing) half ending in a 
full moon in the midst of the month, and a dark (waning) half ending in a 
new moon. The lunar zodiac was divided into 27 (or earlier 28) parts, called 
Nakshatras or Lunar Mansions and named according to conspicuous star 
groups marking the moon’s path. A day would be distinguished as the 
eighth day of the moon in the bright h^, vrith the moon in Nakshatra 
R^ulus for example. This custom of fixing the position of the moon was 
also prevalent* amongst the Babylonians and Chinese, and it is difficult to 
trace its origin. 

The empirioal nature of reckoning the days of the moon ie corroborated 
from references in old classics like the Mahabharata, where it is mentioned 
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that the Aill moon sometimes fell on the thirteenth lunar day. The full moon 
evidently cannot fall on the thirteenth day after the new moon, probably the 
observers occasionally used to miss the first day of appearance of the thin 
crescent after full moon, due to the moon’s nearness to the sun or some other 
reason. When the full moon was found to fall on the thirteenth day, it was 
surmised that some great calamity would befedl the country or the potentates 
who ruled the country. The moon is generally invisible for two or three 
nights round about new moons, and this was probably the origin of the wide- 
spread custom of observing mourning for three nights. 

Most, but not all, religious ceremonies had a lunar as well as a solar 
afiSliation, as in Babylon, somewhat as in finding out the date of the Passover 
with the Jews, e.g. the Spring festival should be celebrated on the full moon 
day during the lunar month of Chaitra in the spring season. Thus custom 
led to the necessity of correlating lunar months with the solar seasons. The 
week day was unknown in ancient time, and even to this day the week day 
plays no part in most of the Hindu festivals, particularly the more important 
ones. 

Solar Months 

The idea that the year should be divided into 12 months must have 
arisen from the observation that 12 lunar months nearly cover the year. 
But 12 lunar months is 354*36706 days, and falls short of the year by 10*876 
days. How to adjust this? There was grave reason why this adjustment 
should have been considered extremely necessary. In the life of early nations, 
religious festival played an extremely important part. Let us suppose that a 
certain incident, say, the worship of a god, was to be celebrated in the season 
of autumn at full moon. Now, suppose in a certain year, the festival falls 
on the last day of autumn, next year we shall lose 10*876 days; the'event will 
have to be celebrated 1 1 days earlier than the end of autumn. Two years later, 
it is to be celebrated 22 days earlier. In 6 years, the retardation will be 
very nearly two months and the event will fall not in the season of autumn 
at all but in the rains. . So adjustment is necessary unless we discard the 
"connection with the season entirely as the Mahomedans have done. This 
the ancients were not prepared to do; they made the adjustment by bringing 
the event forward by calling two months in 6 years as unclean or useless 
months and prohibiting the celebration of iihe festival within these two months. 
By this artifice at the end of 6 years, the event will again fall at the end 
of autumn. Amongst certain nations instead of putting such intercalary or 
useless months, also called the thirteenth month, at the end of eveiy 6 years, 
one intercalary month is put at the end of every 2^ years and sometimes 
some other equivalent arrangement is made. 

But the inconsistency of the' sun and the moon cannot be so easily settled. 
It is a much more difficult problem and, as a matter of fact, the ingenuity of 
the ancient nations had to be taxed to the breaking point to bring about 
consistency between thd month and the year. Some, like the Mahomedans, 
ffisoarded the sun altogether, others like the Egyptians discarded the mocm. 
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Thope like the Hindus and the Babylonians, who wanted to keep both, fell 
into such oomplioations that as arbiter of the days of religious festivals, much 
jxxwer passed into the huids of priests. 

Attempts <tt Calendar Beform by Hindus 

A-very detennmed effort to reform the Hindu calendar is traceable firom 
the third or the fourth century A.D., when the Hindu scientific treatises on 
astronomy began to take definite shape. According to the Suryya-Siddhanta, 
the standard Hindu astronomical treatise which had its beginnings about 
these times, the solar year is to begin with the vernal equinox, which was 
then (ea. 606 A.D.) near the star {-Piscium. The first month of the solar year 
would be the second month of the spring (according to the Hindu method of 
calculation but the first month of the spring according to the European method 
of calculation). The month was known under the lunar appellation of Vaisakh. 
The solar appellations given in column 2 of Table 1 are indicative of seasons, 
but they never came into use. The lunar year was to begin with the previous 
month of Chaitra, i.e. within a month before the sun’s passage through vernal 
equinox, on the first day after the new moon (according to some systems on the 
first .day after the full moon). This system is to be compared to the older 
Babylonian system of starting the year with the month of Nisannu, which had 
to start on the first day following the new moon, but not earlier or later than 
a month of the vernal equinox. The comparison between the Hindu and 
the Babylonian systems is shown in Table 1 on the next page. 

Though the Hindus started (or rather reformed) their calendar on a 
quite scientific basis about 600 A.D., with the y.E. day as the first day of the 
year, and with an elaborate series of rules for adjustment between solar and 
lunar reckoning, the intended stabilization of the calendar has been spoilt 
by the mistake they committed in taking the length of the year to be 366*26876 
days. This is nearly *0166 longer than the tropical year. So after 1,400 years, 
the last day of the year now no longer falls on the day of passage of the sun 
through the vernal equinoctial point, but nearly 23 days earlier. But in, 
terms of the Hindu calendar, the equinox is a fixed point, near {-Piscium 
which was the position of the equinox about 600 A.D. 

This error is to be traced to tl^e fiict that though the phenomenon of the 
precession of the equinoxes appears to have been known to the Hindu astro- 
nomers of this period, they were under the impression that the movement of the 
equinoctial points was oscillatory in character, and after some time the points 
would retrace their paths, so it was unnecessary to use the tropical year. 
The year was therefore taken to be sidereal ^ (Xirayan) withotft oaring for the 
motion of equinoxes. There was a similar idea about the motion of equinoxes 
in Europe too (theory of trepidation) but the theory lost its last adherent, 
after Newton explained planetary motion 'mth the aid of the theories of 
gravitation. As is weB known, precession is a dynamical effect, and is due 

1 Sidoteal year has 30S*25686S days. The Hindu iddaieal year is *0024 day longer. 
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Tabub 1. 


e 

Hindu 

Babylonian 


Lm pFffmnh \ TT 

Solar 

Lunar 


V.B. 

April 

Madhava 

Vaisakh 

Nisannu 



May 

Sukra 

Jjraistha 

Aim 

Daisios 

(Flower). 

June 

Suchi 


Sivannu 

PanemoB 

Praireal 

(Meadows). 

S.S. 

July 

Nabhas 

:|H 

Duzu 

Loios 

Messidor 

(Harvest). 

August . . 

Nabhasya 

Bhadra 

Abu 

Qorpiaios 

Thermidor 

(Heat). 

September 

Isha 

Aswin 

Ululu 

Hyerberetios 

1 Fmetidor 
(Fmits). 

A.E. 

October. . 

mm 

Kartik 

Tasritu 

Dios 

Vendemaire 

(Vintage). 

November 


Agrahayan 

Arrah Samnah 

Appelaios 

Brumaire 

(Fog). 

December 

Sahasya 

Pous 

Kisilibu 

Audynaios 

Frimaire 

(Frost). 

W.S. 

January 

Tapas 

Magha 

Dhabitu 

Peritios 

Nivose 

(Snow). 

February 

Tapasya 

Falgun 

Subuddu 

Dystros 

Pluviose 

(Rain). 

March . . 

Madhu 

Chaitra 

Addairu 

Xanthicos 

Ventose 

(Wind). 


N.B . — Aocordixig to the Hindu method of calculation, the spring season extends for two 
.months on either side of the vernal equinox, and so in respect of the autumnal equinox for the 
autumn season. The European method is to count as Spring the period of three months 
following 8un*B passage through vernal equinox. The Hindu ncunes of the solar months (given 
in column 2) fell into disuse, and the names of the lunar mpnths survived, and were later used 
to denote the solar months as well. The Macedonian months were current in I n d i a up to the 
Kusban regime. The Babylonian months are still used by orthodox Jews, but the spellings 
have undergone sli^^t changes. 

The French Revolutionary year started on the day of the autumnal equinox, Sept. 22, 1792. 
Each month (shown in column 6) had 30 days, each divided into 3 weeks each of 10 days. 
They had 5 extin year-end days (Sept. 17 to Sept. 21) like the ancient Egyptians and these 
were days of national festivities dedicated to VIRTUE, GENIUS, LABOUR, OPINION, 
REWARDS. The Jews and the Macedonian Greeks started their year on the day of autunmal 
equinox like the French Revolutionaries later. The first column shows the months as they 
would be arranged if the proposals made in this essay were accepted. 

to the fact that the earth is not exactly spherioaL The value of the speed 
of pieoessional motion has been oaloulated from dynamics, and is proportional 
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to tile diffeienoe between the moments of inertia of the earth round equatorial 
and polar axes, and it is unidirectional. 

But all this science has not yet reached the Hindu astrologers who still 
carry on the task of calendar-making according to the old Sury 3 ra-Siddhanta, 
or other systems. . The passage of the sun through the vernal equinox 
is 23 days behind the date given in the Hindu almanac and the corre- 
spondence with seasons, which is a necessary requisite for proper deter- 
mination of times of religious festivals, has been lost. The whole system of 
calculation is therefore vitiated and should be given up. The calendar should 
be retarded by 23 days, for Nature will not oblige the Hindu almanac-makers 
by stopping the inexorable operation of the Iaw of Universal Gravitation to 
save accumulated Hindu superstitions. Several attempts at Hindu calendar 
reform have been made by several enlightened public men, notably by the 
late Mr. B. 6. Tilak, but the attempts failed because there was no political or 
religious authority behind their attempts. So the vendors of superstition are 
able to carry on their trades as profitably as ever, and prepare from year to 
year an Encyclopaedia of Superstitions for the use of hundreds of millions of 
people, based on wrong calculations and obsolete theories. 


, The Cycle of Weeks 

The seven-day week, unlike the Year or the Month, is an entirely artificial' 
cycle, unconnected with any natural phenomenon. It is approximately 
a quarter lunation, and its use probably arose frx»m the psychological need 
for having a day of rest after protracted work. In early stages, we can trace 
‘a lunar week’ which was half the period between new and full moon, but as 
the munber of days were variable due to the erratic behaviour of the moon, 
the need for a period having a fixed number of days arose. 

The ancient Vedic Aryans had a Sha^ha, a cycle of six .days ; the 
Babylonians, with whom the week arose, had at first a week of five days of 
a lunation), which was later increased to seven which is approximately ^ of a ’ 
hmation. Each day was named according to a planetary god. This was 
certainly to give sanctity to the system, a familiar ancient-time practice. As 
the myth of the sanctity of seven-day week has played a great part in calendar- 
making and growth of astronomical superstitions, its evolution is explained 
at some detail: The Babylonians put the planets (not used in modem sense, 
)>nt used in the old sense of a voandering heavenly body) as follows in the 
(»der of their apparent distance from the earth, and identified them with their 
ohiaf gods, who held the portfolios mentioned under their names : 


Planet 

. . • .Satom 

Jupiter 

Men 

Sun 

Venus 

Meroury 



(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(i) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Bi^lonian 

) Kinib 

Merduk 

Neignl 

Shamaab 

Uitctf 

Kabu 

Sin * 

God 

5 (FMtikooe) 

(King) 

(War) 

(Justice) 

(Love) 

(Writing) 

(Agrieul- 

tnve)* 
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Further the day was divided into 24 hours, and each of the seven gods 
was supposed to keep watch on mankind over each hour of the day in rotation. 
The day was named after the god who kept watch at the first hour. Thus 
on Saturday, the watching god for the first hour was Ninib or Saturn and the 
day was named after him. The succeeding hours of Saturday were presided 
over as follows : 

Hours .. 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8’ 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 16 17 IS 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 

God 

watohing 1234667 12 3 4 6 6 7 1 234667 1234 

The table shows the picture for Saturday. On this day, Saturn keeps 
watch at the first hour, so the day is named after him. The second hour is 

•watched over by Jupiter (3), third by Mars (4) and so on. Saturn is 

thus seen to preside at the 8th, 15th and 22nd hours of Saturday. Then 
for 23rd, 24th, 25th come in succession Jupiter (2), Mars (3), Sun (4). The 
26th hour is the first hour of the next day, which was accordingly named 
after the presiding planet No. 4, We thus get Sunday following Saturday. 
If we now repeat the process, we get the names of the week days following 
each other, as follows : 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday. 
With the Babylonians, Saturday was an evil day, dedicated to the €k>d of 
Pestilence, and they avoided work on that day for fear of offending that deity. 

The child which was bom at any hour of the day was supposed to be 
under the special influence of the god presiding for that hour. The practice 
of casting horoscopes also can be traced to these times. 

The great propagandists for the seven-day week have been the Jews who 
derived their civilization partly from Egyptians, but mostly from Babylon 
and Assyria, adopted the seven-day week, and conferred on it a new sanctity 
by inventing the Creation-myth which one can read in the opening chapter 
of the Bible. They converted the seventh day, which with the Babylonians 
was an*evil day’, to the day of rest for Jehovah afber his labours of Creation 
(Sabbath day). So great has been the sanctity attached to the ‘ Sabbath day ’ 
that Jews all the world over would not work on the Sabbath day, and it is on 
record that Romans took advantage of this to make an assault on Jerusalem 
on a Sabbath day, and carried the city almost without a fight, because the 
Jews led by their priests would not do su^ pro&ne things as giving battle 
on a Sabbath day, and expected Jehovah to bring punishment on the Romans 
for the sacrilege. 

The seven-day week was introduced into the Roman World by 
Constantine after 323 A.D. and as the Christians would not have the same 
Lord’s day as the Jews, the next day ‘Sunday’ was fixed as the Lord’s day. 
^Hiis had a most unfortunate consequence. The. Bishops decided that the 
^^aster, viz. the day of Resurrection of Christ should take plate on Sunday 
followin g the first ^ moon after the vernal equinox. .The Jewish festival of 
^Bsover, on which day Christ is alleged to have been crucified, took place on 
^ first foil m oo n after vernal equinox, and it had no reference to week dajw. 
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But the Christians must have the Besuireotion on the ‘Lord’s day’, so the 
. difficulties were multiplied. The result is that Easter can fell on any date 
between March 22 and April 26, with an amplitude of 36 days. As 
mentioned before, this is a pivotal holiday and carries many other important 
holidays with it as follows: — 

Easter day (day of Besurrection of Jesus) 

Good Eriday ( — 2) .. Low Sunday ( + 7) 

Palm Sunday ( — 7) . . Rogation ( + 36) 

Qudragesima Sunday ( — 42) .. Ascension ( + 39) 

Ash Wednesday (—46) Whitsunday (+49) 

Trinity ( + 66) 

Quinquegesima Sunday ( — 49) . . Corpus Christi ( + 60) 

etc. 


Minus means before Easter, plus means after. Thus Good Friday (day of 
Crucifixion of Jesus) takes place 2 days before Easter, Ascension 39 days 
after Easter day. 

One of the greatest mathematicians of all times. Gauss, took upon himself 
the task of finding out an easy empirical rule for finding out the date of the 
Easter in any year, but had not much success. 

The enlightened Christian nations stigmatize other nations as super- 
stitious, but their system of fixing dates for religious festivals has to satisfy 
the triple godhead of the sun (vernal equinox), moon (full moon) and the 
Babylonian seven-planet hierarchy (seven-day week) while the Hindus have 
only to satisfy the sun and the moon for religious purpose. The accusation is 
therefore quite gratuitous, and the Christians should first get rid of their own 
accumulated superstitions before they accuse others of continuing theirs. 

Babylonian ingenuity, combined with a superstitious belief that planets 
stand for gods who rule human destiny according to mathematical plan, were 
thus responsible for the introduction of the seven-day week, and this. let in a 
mighty flood of astrological superstitions which about the first century A.D. 
quickly swept the civilized world firom China and India in the East to Roman 
Empire in the West. The Bible, the Hindu Pauranic literature, the Laotzian 
school of Chinese philosophers built on this basis a vast maze of superstitious 
practices which, as in the case ef the Christian festivals, still dominate a 
large section of the human population. Even the Arabs, otherwise iconoclastic, 
appeared to have had implicit faith in astrology. 

Let us examine the effect on Hindu religious life. Before the introduction 
of the seven-day week, the Hindus like all ancient nations had a system of 
reckoning for auspicious and inauspicious days, but this was based on com- 
binatioi^of moon’s phase with the lunar mansions. Thus a day of full moon 
in the lunar ipahsion of Pushya (a-Canori) would be considered particularly 
auspicious, and feeding of Brahmins and Sramans on that day would bring, 
as Emperor Asoka hints in his insoripticm, many times greater merit than 
feeding such holy men on an ordinary day. There is no mention of week 
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days in Asoka’s inscriptions, or in older Sanskrit literature like the Maha- 
bharata. When a hero’s birth is mentioned, only the moon’s phase, the 
jtotioular lunar mansion (stars on the ecliptic) which the moon occupies, 
and sometimes the season are referred to. The first authentic record of ^ week 
day ’ is found in the iEran inscription of the time of Emperor Buddhagupta 
bearing the date of 484 A.D. The seven-day week must have been introduced 
some time prior to this date, but probably after 200 A.D., for the Kushan 
inscription of these times makes no mention of week days. 

In the hands of Indian astrologers, the seven-day week became a very 
potent tool for inventing new myths, and enchaining the Indian mind with an 
amazing cobweb of superstitions. The major religious festivals which from 
time immemorial had lunar dating could not be touched, but they continued 
to be adjusted to season by the use of intercalary months. But by a com- 
bination of week days with lunar phases, a system of calculating auspicious 
and inauspicious days regulating all phases of human activity and occupation 
were devised. Only some days and hours are suitable for marriage ceremonies, 
others for sorting on a journey, others for entering a new house and so forth. 
A baby’s career would be determined by the planetary god presiding at his 
birth, and the relative position of other planets. A king would not ascend 
the throne or attack an enemy except on an auspicious day fixed up by 
astrologers. Indian history records several national misfortunes consequent 
on astrologers’ advice, similar to the occupation of Jerusalem by the Romans 
or murder of Wallenstein by the hired assassins of the holy Roman Emperor. 

Superstitions will continue in spite of science, but at several epochs of 
great historical events, determined efforts have been made to get rid of the 
seven-day week and the superstitions grown round it. The makers of the 
French Revolution introduced a ten-day week (decade) like the Egyptians 
three thousand years earlier. The Bolsheviks experimented with a five-day, 
a six-day week and ultimately returned to the seven-day week. The ancient 
Iranians had no week days, but the days of the month were named after a 
god or a principle, e.g. day of Ahura Mazdah, day of Mithra, etc. Later they 
adopted seven-day week. 

The perpetual calendar retains the seven-day week, but according to some 
Jewish Rabbis the introduction of an extra day at the end of each year or two 
extra days during each leap year, which will belong to no week, is a sacrilege. 

It is clear firom what has been said before that the planners of a Universal 
Calendar should never be under the illusion that they can plan a calendar 
which will satisfy all the religious communities- of the world. Their task should 
be to fi^me an ^Economic Calendar’ based on sound facts of astronomy. The 
acven-day week should be retained, chiefiy because a day of rest after six 
days of work appear to be a psychological necessity, but there should be no 
bkckgrrmtid of leligious thought behind the planning, 'for *Tdigions, utt 
i$ one’ as one wise Chinese saying has it. 

7 
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Requisites of a Perfect Calendar 

The above review shows that a perfect calendar should satisfy the following 
demands: — 

(а) The must follow ‘astronomical data accurately as far as 

Begarded from this point of view, the Gregorian adjustment by leap 
years is inferior to the Persian method introduced by Omar Khayyam in 
1079 A.D.; the Gregorian method has 97 leap years in 400 years, giving an 
average year-length of 366-2426 days, which will introduce an error of 1 day in 
3,300 years. If we have 31 leap years in 128 years, giving an average year- 
length of 366*24219 days, we shall have an error of 1 day in 100,000 years, 
and this is much to be preferred. 

(б) The beginning of the year should fall on a well-defined astronomical 
point, viz. either the vernal equinox, the winter solstice, the summer solstice 
or the autumnal solstice. 

The vernal equinox day is the begiiming of the Persian New Year day 
(Nowroja). This, of all New Year’s days, is the most scientific. 

The Christian New Year day, January 1, has absolutely no scientific 
basis, and is reminiscent of Roman imperialism ^ which started its year on the 
day of God Janus. This should be given up, as God Janus has been long 
dead. 

The other cardinal points of the year, particularly the winter solstice 
day (henceforth called W.S. day), formed sometimes the New Year’s day 
and a very important national festival amongst all nations inhabiting the 
northern hemisphere. The reason is not far to seek. All residents of the 
north temperate zone, which contains the cradles of early civilization, have to 
suffer from the rigours of winter. During these days, they found the sun 
rising every day farther to the south, and the winter intensifying. On the 
W.S. day, the sun, after reaching the farthest south, begins to turn north, 
and this heralded to the ancients the impending passing away of unpleasant 
winter and was made the occasion for many festivities. The following may 
be noted: 

The Vedic Indians looked eagerly for the turning to the north of the sun 
(Uttarayana) and as soon as they were able to detect the phenomenon, they 
started their yearly sacrifices. (The festival is still celebrated by the Hindus 
under the name of Pous-Parvan, but the connection with W.S. is gone due to 
unrectified mistakes in the length of the year, committed by early calendar- 
makers.) Later, about 600 A.D., the V.E. was taken as the be ginning of the 
solar year, but for the lunar year, there were various systems. 

The ancient Persians celebrated on the W.S. day the birthday ceremony 
of Mithia, their God of Light (probably an anthropomorphic form of the sun). 

In China, Huang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor, who is said to have established 
the national calendar about 2300 B.C., ordained that on the W.S. day the 

^ Hie Bomaa year origmally started with Uarob ), but in 1S6 B.C. it was brout^t down 
to Jannary 1. 

7 » 
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Sun of Heaven (i.e. the Emperor) should offer homage on behalf of the people 
to the ancestors of the nation. China retained this festival up to Manohu 
Imnes in spite of all subsequent movements — Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism. 

The primitive Teutonic races of North Europe celebrated the W.S. day 
under different forms (e.g. Yule). 

At present the night before the 26th of Dec. is celebrated all over the 
Christian World as the Night of Nativity of Christ. Twenty-fifth of December 
was the winter solstice day about the beginning of the first century B.C. 

But the truth is that the W.S. day stands on its own merit, and had 
originally nothing to do with Christ. Probably it will surprise many of our 
- readers to know that ‘Christmas was not among the earliest festivals of the 
Church, and before the fifth century A.D. there was no consensus of opinion 
as to when it should come on the calendar’ (Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 14th 
edition, see article on Christmas). In other words, early Christians had no 
knowledge of the date and year of birth of Jesus, and the custom of celebrating 
the birth of Christ on the winter solstice night of the first century B.C. is a 
later concoction. 

The reason is not far to seek. None of the gospels mentions anything 
about the date and year of the birth of Christ, and the earliest and most reliable 
of them with respect to the incidents of Christ’s life, viz. the gospel of Mark, 
tells us that He was the son of a poor carpenter of the village of Nazareth in 
the province of Galilee (Mark 6, 3), and at the age of 30 He began to preach 
His Gospel (Mark 1, 9). The total period covered by His preachings pro- 
bably did not cover more than 17 months; these preachings gave offence to 
the orthodox Jews, and He was arrested by the orders of the High Priest 
two days before the Jewish festival of Passover,^ which Jesus had come to 
celebrate along with his disciples in Jerusalem. The High Priest hsuided Him 
over to the Roman governor, by whose orders He was crucified the next day, 
and His body was interred in a cave through the intercession of a rich sym- 
pathizer of Hia teachings. When His disciples went to visit the Sepulchre 
on the first day of the toeek, they found that the body had disappeared. The 
mention of the Passover festival gives us a point d’ appui regarding the date 
and season of His Crucifixion, and Christians have ftom the earliest times 
celebrated these incidents in the festivals of Good Friday (day of Crucifixion), 
and Easter day (Sunday following) as the day of Resurrection, though there 
are strong reasons to believe that the Jewish week, mentioned in the gospelsi 
is not the present seven-day week but the original lunar week, and the Passover 
took place on tho fourteenth day after the new moon. The seven-day week 
was then not yet in vogue, and no mystical importance had then been attached 
to the so-oaUed Lord’s day (Sunday). This was due to astrological influences 
on the growth of Christianity. . 

When Christianity became the State religion of the Roman Empire in 
823 AJD., ihe Christian Fathers felt the necessity of co-ordinating the then 

> Hiia ftstival is ai^poaad to oomnMinoMte the ezodua of tiie Jewe bam 'Egypt, 
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pieTsleot pagan festivals — some of which in spite of Christianity were veiy 
populai^with the incidents of Christ’s life. It was a dever move, for it killed 
two birds with one stone. 

It is now well known that when Imperial Borne began to get weary of 
her pn-g n-" gods, she oscillated for a long time between the cults of Mithra 
and of Christ. The Mithra cult with its rich ritualism made a strong appeal 
to the military Roman mind. On the winter solstice day it was supposed 
on one version that Mithra, God of Light and Righteousness, was bom, fully 
clad and armed as a young warrior, chased a bull (symbolic of ignorance and 
lust), slaughtered it with a flashing knife, indicating the triumph of Light 
and Righteousness over Darkness and Lust. The festival was celebrated 
not only in Persia, but also all over the Roman Empire and was extremely 
popular. 

About 323 A.D. the cult of Christ found favour with the State, because 
the Emperor Constantine was under the impression that the god of Christians 
had given him victory over his rivals. The support of the State gave the 
Christian Fathers a great advamtage over their rivals, the exponents of 
Mitbraiani. They began further to improve their position by absorbing the 
rich rituals of Mithraism, including the birthday festival of Mithra, which 
became henceforth the Feast of Nativity of Christ. In the Julian calendar 
Dec. 25 or Dec. 24 formed the W.S. day about the second century B.C., but 
though about 355 A.D., when we get first mention of Christmas, the W.S. day 
had fallen to Deo. 21, the earlier date, Dec. 25, was retained as the Christmas 
day. 

We thus see the W.S. day, the most prominent cardinal point of the year, 
has provided dates for most important festivities of all nations. The other 
cardinal points of the year have also been utilized for this purpose by Hindus, 
early Christians and other nations. The following gives a summary view : 


Cardinal dasrs 
of the year 

Christian 

Indian (Vedio) 

Chinese 

Persian 

Jewish 

Winter Solstice 
(Deo. 26) 

Nativity of 
Christ. 

Commence- 
ment of 
yearly saori- 
nces. 

Emperor 

worships 

ancestors. 

Mithra’s 

Birthday. 

.... 

Vernal Equinox 
(March 25) 

Conception of 
Christ. 

p 


Persian 
Nowroja 
(New Year’s 
day). 


Summer Solstice 
(June 24) 

Birth of John 
the Baptist. 

Hari shayan, 
Traditicmal 
beginning of 
monsoons. 

1 

• 


Autumnal 
Equinox 
(Sept. 24) 

Conception of 
^ John the 
Baptist. 

.... 

• 

.... 

Original 
Jewish New 
Year day. 


The dates are according to the Julian calendar 'about first century A.b. 
In 366 A.D. the dates had receded by 4 days but the earlier days were kept. 
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The early Ohristians thus draw up a parallel between the sun’s motion, 
and the lives of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ. John represents the sun 
during his motion in the southern half of the ecliptic, he is supposed to have 
been conceived on September 24, the day of autumnal equinox, and is bom 
272 days later, on the day of summer solstice. Christ represents the sim in 
his motion in the northern half of the ecliptic, he is taken to have been con- 
ceived on March 24, and is bom on the winter solstice day, 276 days later. 


The question of the starting point of an world era is also an important 
item to which some attention should be given but it has been entirely ignored 
by the framers of the perpetual calendar, because they believe that the Christian 
era should be acceptable to all nations of the world. As we shall see 
presently, the Christian era has neither universal acceptance, nor has any 
distinguishing merit to recommend itself as a world era. 

The requisites of the world era should he that it should be connected 
with an easily definable astronomical event, and should have no affiliation 
with any religion, country, or personality. Let us see how many eras, in use 
now or in earlier times, satisfy this criterion. 

The orthodox Jews use an era which they call era of Creation. It starts 
on Oct. 7, 3761 B.C., for this is the date, according to Jewish Babbis, when 
Jehovah started creating the world as narrated in the Bible. No further 
notice need be taken of this era. 

The Christian Era 

The Christian nations begin the era with the presumed year of Christ’s 
birth. This is another myth invented by the Christian Fathers, and came 
into vogue about 600 A.D. due to the exertions of Bishop Dionysius Exiguus. 
Before that nobody knew the year of Christ’s birth, and the era used in the 
Bomac Empire prior to 600 A.D. was reckoned from the date of the supposed 
foundation of Borne (753 B.C.). This was, like the Christian era, an artificial 
invention. 

Some years ago, a Boman inscription was discovered at Ankarah, which 
said that king Herod, who is alleged in the Bible to have attempted to take the 
life of Baby Jesus, was dead by 4 B.C. ^ Christ must have been bom at 
least 4 years, and most probably 6 or 8 years, before the year invented for his 
birth. There is, therefore, no scientific reason in a modem world to stick to the 
fiction of the year of Christ’s birth as the beginning of an era for a modem 
world. 

The other eras of the world, the Olympian era of the ancient Greeks, the 
era of foundation of Borne (these two eras appear to have been based on the 
era of Nabonassar, the Babylonian king), the Nirvana era of thia>Budd^ts, the 
Sfunbat and Saka eras of the Hindus, the Kali Yuga era invented by Aryabhata, 
are all artificial eras, whose beginnings are shrouded in mystery. Some of the 
now defunct eras, viz. the Gupta era (started in 319 A.D.) or the Seleucidean 
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era (started on the first Nisannu of 313 B.C. to commemorate the- victory of 
Selenoos over his rivals) had well-defined starting points, but the point remains 
that the reckoning of an era commemorating or supposed to commemorate 
sopie great incident in the history of a group of people cannot command 
uni-yersal homage, and should be replaced by a more scientific starting point. 

When the makers of the glorious French Revolution started to out the 
world adrift fix>m agelong superstitious practices, particularly Christian 
superstitions, they turned to the French Academy for finding out a convmiieut 
starting point for a new era for the Riepublio. The great astronomer Laplace 
was consulted, and he recommended to the Bepublique 1260 A.D. as the 
starting point of the new era. The proposal did not commend itself to the 
leaders of the Revolution, who started their era from Sept. 22, 1792, because 
it was the day of proclamation of the republic, and in this year (leap year) 
Sept. 22 was the day of the autumnal equinox. 

The era of the French Revolution has gone the way of other eras, and 
a modem world should be guided by less sentimental and more scientific 
reasoning. The question should be thoroughly discussed amongst astronomers. 
The Julian era, invented by Joseph Scaliger (1640-1600), satisfies some of the 
requirements of a universal era and is used by astronomers for continuous day 
reckoning, but its starting point, Jan. 1, 4713 B.C. (—4712 A.D.) is too far 
back in time. 

Conclusiona 

Let us now make our final suggestions regarding calendar reform: — 

(1) The Universal Calendar should not aim to interfere with the religious 

life of the various oommimities, but should be strictly a calendar 
for economic and scientific purpose for the whole world. 

(2) The different communities would be free to insert in them their 

particular religious or national calendars as best as they can, 
but persuasion should be brought upon them to reform these 
calendars on a rational basis. 

(3) The Universal Calendar should start at some point of time which is 

astronomically well defined, e.g. the starting point used by 
Julius Scaliger or 1260 A.D. as proposed by Laplace. The 
Christian era, or tbelS’irvana era, or eras associated with some 
notable personality or some great event in a nation’s life should 
be given up. 

(4) The Universal Calendar should have months, and weeks, and the 

first day of the year should fall on the day of the -winter solstice. 
The year would then end vrith the Christmas Eve ; in other words, 
Christmas and New Tear’s day would be one and the same day. 
The corresponding festivalB of the Persians, the Jews, the 
Hindus apd the Chinese would fall on the same day. The oM 
Roman names for months shotdd be 'discarded for a rational 
terminology, e.g. Spring 1, 2, 3; Snmmerl, 2, 3; Autunml, 2, 3; 
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Winter 1, 2, 3. We may continue to call them by the Roman 
names January, February, etc., but the new January should 
start from winter solstice day in the Christian countries, and 
other countries may have their own names (e.g. Hindus may 
be allowed to use Mfigh in place of January, Jews Dhabitu, etc.). 

(6) For the rest, the principles underlying the 12-month perpetual 
calendar may be adopted. 

If these views are adopted, the year would begin on the W.S. day which 
would be a Sunday, in the month of Wj (first winter month) or January or 
MSgh in India. Then V.E. would fall on the 28th day of Ws (March — Chaitra), 
two days eulier than the end of the month, but at the beginning of spring. 
This is because the interval between W.S. and V.E. passage is 89* J**. The 
S.S. would fadl on the 30th of Sj (third summer month, June — ^AshSdha), 
and the A.E. on the Ist day of (first month of autumn, October — Kfirtik). 
The religious festivals of different nations, which were originally fixed on these 
days, may again be brought back to these days with a little persuasion. The 
other festivals would continue to follow the sun and the moon according to 
whims or tradition of religious bodies. 

The festivals which are associated with certain dates, e.g. July 4 with the 
Declaration of Independence by the United States of America, July 14 with 
the storming of Bastille in France, Oct. 5 with the shooting of Father Capon 
and his associate by the Czarist troops may retain these dates unaltered. 
There would be only one year of confusion, but we would have a convenient 
calendar, based on science, and tending to the final imity of mankind. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. P. C. Sengupta for useful help 
and discussion. 


AKBAR’S TOMB AT SIKANDARA AND ITS HISTORICAL 
REMINISCENCES 

By 

Db. S. K. Banebji, Reader, Lucknow University 

One of the most important monuments of Jahangir’s reign is the mauso- 
leum raised on his father’s tomb. Fuhrer,^ believing the statements^ of Finch 
and Hawkins,* has assigned its foundation to Akbar. The former of the two 
travellers writing in 1611 considered the work in progress for ten years and 
noted its incomplete condition and the latter writing in 1612 stated that it 
had already ta^en fourteen years in buUding and would take another seven 
years. Thus according to the former its foundations were laid in 1601 and 
to the latter in 1699. The two travellers had arrived in India in Jahangir’s 

leign and were not present at the time of its foundation. Though some 

- • ■ - - - - " ■ 

1 FuhMT: The Ancient JfoHumenti tn the yiW,P., Vol. II, 77, 

* Sm Foster: For^ Travelt, 120 and 186, 
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Moalim rolerB had erected their tombs in their lifetime, there is no such record 
for Babur, Humayun or Akbar. We also know that in the last years of his 
reign, Akbar had not built any costly building except the Baland darwaza 
the addition of which proclaimed his hold over North India and the new 
conquests in the south. We also know that he had not constructed any costly 
mausoleums after the death of his dearest friend, Abul Fazl, his two sons, 
Murad and Danyal, or his mother, Mariam Makan!. So we may a priori 
conclude that he had not spent any large sum of money over his own tomb even. 

There are also positive evidences that the building — at least the greater 
part of it — ^was constructed in Jahangir’s reign. Let ns first of all quote 
Jahangir’s own words. He says,i ‘I had wished that my father’s tomb should 
be without a parallel in the world. While the constructions were going on, 
Khusrau’s rebellion took me to Lahore and the architects had built in their 
own way, so that a fairly large sum had been spent in the last three or four 
years. Now (i.e. on the 28th of October, 1608), I ordered that the masons 
after consulting the wise men should reconstruct some portions of it and by 
degrees a lofty building came into existence.’ It is clear from this quotation 
that the work had been going on for at Iqast three years and the mention of 
the fourth year is made as the third year of his reign had been completed at 
the time of his writing it was his ambition to raise an unparalleled building 
and he regretted the interruption due to Khusrau’s rebellion. 

Many eminent writers have mamtained that the foimdation of the mauso- 
leum were laid by Akbar himself. We have already mentioned Fuhrer to be 
one: the others were Fergusson,* HaveU,* Latif.* Vincent Smith* and 
Ftofessor Talukdar ^ are in favour of Jahangir being its builder. P. Brown 
is undecided between the claims of the father and the son.* The considera- 
tions that weighed with the former writers were : 

(1) that the rulers themselves built their tombs and spent large sums 
on them and any negligence on their part to do so was niggardly 
made up by their successors, and for illustration have quoted 
the fates of Shah Jahan, Salim Shah Sur, Abul Hasan, the last 
ruler of Golconda, and Sikandar Adil Shah, the last ruler of 
Bijapur. The statement is not wholly true, for Jahangir’s 
mausoleum built aftec his death is a costly edifice and the sa>me 
might be said with regard to Tughluq Shah, Firuz Tughluq, 
Sayyid Muhammad Shah, Buhlul Lodii Sikandar . Lodi and 
Humayun the Mughal. If Babur had no such costly tomb it was 

1 See tho Tutuk-4-Jahangiri. Vol. 1, 162. 

* He had aaoended the throne on the 24th of October, 1606. 

• Hittory of Indian and EatUm ArcMteaturt, Vol. H, 298. 

« Indian AraiiUeture, 176. • Agm, 168. 

• Hitloiy of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 180. 

» See his article on ‘the builderof Akbar’stomb'in theJounHil ofike 17 J*. BiHorieeiSoeieiy, 
January, 1984. 

* See the Cambridge Hietory of India, IV, 649. 
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because there vaB no available space to raise a large edifice on 
the slopes of the hill called the Shah-i-Kabul or the Sher 
darwaza.i where' Babiu had desired to be buried aftrar death 
and Aurangzib was also denied the same honour because of his 
own instructions to his children. In the case of Akbar his 
successor, Jahangir, was eager to perpetuate his fother’s 
memory by an unparalleled edifice; 

(2) the peculiar pyramidal shape of the mausoleum, the only other 
building of its type being the Panoh mahal. The writers are 
unable to associate any other king but Akbar with.such buildings 
of unusual type. 

Actually it is one of Jahangir’s wo^ks, who had commenced it immediately 
after accession, spent a large sum of money before he discovered in October 
1608 that it was not built in accordance with his plan. So he ordered some 
portions to be pulled down and then in another five years completed it. The 
garden itself had existed from Akbar’s time as is evident fix>m the construction 
of the walls in two stages. 

Against Jahangir’s own statement, it is not wise to assume that Akbar 
had planned the building and laid its foundations. In his last years, various 
events had saddened Akbar arid he was leading a lonely and morose life and 
felt little interest in tombs. The person who with all his might and glory 
was fairly humble in character ‘ and who had raised no large edifice on the 
tombs of any of his relations or friends, may not be expected to take interest 
in his own. 

Let us describe the mausoleum. It lies in the Sikandara village some six 
miles north-west of Agra in the midst of a garden 3^ furlongs square. The 
garden walls are 24' high and battlemented at the top; at each emgle there is 
an octagonal battered bastion 43' high, surmormted by a small domical kiosk 
and between the bastions there were other towers. The chief entrance is 
through a high gateway in the middle of the south wall and there were other 
smaller entrances through the east and west walls. The arched edifice on 
the north corresponding to the south gate or those in the middle of the east 
and the west sides are false gates. Edmund Smith* draws our attention 
to the fact that the surrounding walls were buHt in two stages and mentions 
that the lower stage, 12' 9' in height, was built by Akbar and'that the upper 
stage was built by Jahangir when it was discovered that the passers-by, 
mounted on elephants, could notice what was going on inside the enclosure. 
From the south entrance gateway a raised causeway, 76' wide, leads to the 
mausoleum, situated in the middle of the garden and there are similar 
causeways leading to the three other blind gates. In the centre and at its end 
the causeway broadens to contain tanks and fountains. 

* Babur’s tomb is on the 14th temcb of the hill. 

* * As scone of his sayings on pp. SSd, 387, 388, 394, 396, 398 and 399 of the Ain~i-AVbari 
prove. They are too many to be quoted. 

* In bis monograph on Akbar’s tomb^ 7. 
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The maosoleam itself measores 839' square standing on a platform 496' 
square and has five storeys, each suopessive storey gradually lessening so that 
the whole looks pyramidal in form. There are numerous kiosks on each 
terrace and the alooved entrance to the buildmg is raised higher than the first 
storey and corresponding constructions have been made on the other sides. 

The mortuary chamber lies below the ground, measuring 40' square, and 
is covered by a dome 60' in height. Originally the chamber was adorned 
with paintings in colour but now the whole has been whitewashed and looks 
severely plain. Subdued light is admitted by small openings high up the wall 
and the entrance to the chamber is by a dark passage, 105' in length, the walls 
of which 'are finished in polished stucco *. 

The entrance archway to the buildmg is of considerable height and reaches 
the fourth floor. Its noble pendentive and architrave in black and white 
marble, the abutments in mosaic panels and the marble kiosks with decorations 
in the Maltese crosses make it an impressive adjunct. 

The mortuary chamber is surrounded on the ground floor by cloisters 
which are provided with an octagonal tower at each angle. Adjoining the 
southern entrance on the two sides are the cloister bays which have been en- 
closed to contain the tombs of some Akbar's daughters and of Sulaiman Shikoh, 
Shah Alam II’s son, and his wife. The excellent marble, its arabesque tracery, 
the beautifully carved Quranic texts, the rosettes and the floral ornamentations 
of the upper tiers of the plinths of the tomb, attract the attention of a visitor. 

Each storey lessens in area, e.g. the ground floor occupies 339', the first 
floor 182' V, the second 109' 8*, the third 88' and the top floor 87' 7', in each 
case the corridors surrounding the floors being included. The last has an open 
terrace and a raised platform 38' square evidently meant for a domed kiosk 
over the cenotaph. Both Feigusson and Smith think that the buildmg 
without the dome looks truncated, as here the four comer towers overlook 
the central terrace and we know that according to the Muslim artists the 
centre of a building should be its highest point. 

The southern vestibule on the ground is craciform in shape and elaborately 
decorated; the ceiling is groined and in its centre is an exquisite medallion 
with a sunflower in its centre surrounded by a gilded arabesque scroll on deep 
blue ground, the outer edge being in red. The lower portions of the walls 
are covered with geometrical dados. There are other ornaments, illuminated 
Quranic verses and representations of plants on the two sides of the vestibule. 
Altogether the vestibule and its entrance with its jSU work are gorgeous 
examples of Mughal ornamentation where every decoration is in order and 
eloquently proclaim the taste of its foimder, Jahangir. 

Not only are the Maltese crosses noticeable on the north pavilions at the 
tcq^ of the entrance archway but there are other kiosks with Hindu domes 
<m the lower terraces. Even the proflise decoration is in aooord&noe with the 
Hindu spirit of arohitecjnire. 

The saroqphaguB of the emperor in an underground orypt measures 13'x8' 
and is ocxmpaiatively plain. It was desecrated the unruly Jats in the 
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eighteenth century who scattered the bones of the dead emperor and it is 
possible that the original stones were as goigeously decorated as the rest of the 
bu ildin g and the present tomb is only a poor substitute set up by his inHigwut 
descendants of the eighteenth century. 

The glory of the mausoleum lies in its top floor. In contrast to the red 
sandstone of the lower terraces, the topmost one and the two staircases laiuling 
to it are of marble. The open floor, 70' square, made up of a variety of stones 
contains in the middle an exquisite cenotaph, 6' 10' x 2' 7' x 3' 3' inscribed with 
ninety-nine names of Allah and at the head and foot are carved the words 
AUaho-Akbar, ‘Grod is Great’ and Jolla- JtUah/hH, ‘exalted be his glory’, sur- 
rounded by the most delicate floral ornamentation. Edmund Smith points 
- out that among the flowers the lily, the almond and the HuMia are noticeable 
and concludes from the cloud-forms on the panels that the artists were the 
Chinese. As these flowers and cloud-forms are also noticed in the decorations 
of some of the buildings at Fatehpur,i it is possible that the artists were the 
same or descendants of those that had worked there.* Even the qalamdan or 
pen-box at the top of the cenotaph is splendidly chiselled in arabesque patterns. 
The butterflies and insects noticed flitting from flower to flower in the north 
and south panels give a realistic touch to the decorations. At the head of 
the cenotaph is a pedestal which used to hold a chiragh or the incense burnt 
in honour of the dead. Altogether the cenotaph attests to the skill and 
ingenuity of the Mughal artists and maintains the reputation of Jahangir 
as a connoisseur of art. 

The topmost courtyard is surroimded by cloisters closed on the outside 
by beautiful marble open screens. * Their trellis work is marvellous and 
patterns are numerous in design. As mentioned above, the central area, 38' 
square, of the open floor is raised probably to be covered with a dome. The 
intention was never carried out because on second thought Jahangir probably 
found the open area more suited to an assembly of mourners in honour of the 
dead* und the iron rings on the surrounding walls were provided for the 
awnings to protect the mourning audience from the sun, rain, dew or cold. 
The open space was also more in accordance with the active life led by the 
Mughal chiefs in their original home in Central Asia.* Jahangir must also 
have remembered Akbar’s veneration for the sun and his statement when 
Birbal’s corpse could not be discovered thal it was well that sun itself purified 
the Baja’s bones.* It is not possible to uphold the view that the absence 
of the dome was due to Jahangir’s neglect after his marriage with Nur Jahan 
for more than one reason : 

1 e.g. in the Turk! Sultana’s bouse. 

* There is an interval of 80 to 40 years in the dates of oonstruotion of the two sets of buildings. 

* The absence of the oentred dome in the Diwan-i-khas at Fatehpnr-Sikri is similarly 
explained. 

e ^ This point been over-emphasiaed by some of the historians. More than a hundred 
years had passed since Babur IM C. Asia for Kabul in 1004. 

* See the Badauni, U, 862. 
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It Jahangir must have completed this mausoleum before imdertaking 
the* construction of the south gateway and the other blind gateways and 
since the former entrance has two inscribed dates corresponding to 1612 and 
1613, it is clear that the construction had continued after his marriage in 
1611 and that the mausoleum had been completed according to Jahangir’s 
plan. 

2. Nnr Jahan was a talented lady who, in the years following her marriage 
with Jahangir, was a great help to her husband in the development of art and 
some of the artistic productions of this reign were due to the joint efforts of 
the two.* Such a lady would never have allowed her husband to leave such a 
unique representation in stone as Akbar’s mausoleum in a state of incompletion. 

There are four sets of distiches inscribed all round the courtyard, the first 
one on the west cloisters praises God and the sense of justice that He bestows 
on the kings. One couplet is 

‘And whilst choosing the path of justice, they might look upon strangers 
as upon themselves.’ 

On the south and east cloisters are the praises of Akbar who is wrongly put 
down ascending the throne in 962 instead of 963 A.H.* Some of the verses are : 

(1) ‘He (Akbar) adorned the world with his justice and equity.’ 

(2) ‘At the foot of his throne had gathered eminent men of all nations.’ 

(3) ‘He took kingdoms in war on the first attack and in the twinkling 

of an eye again gave them away to feasts.’ * 

(4) ‘Whoever took refuge under this throne rose 

(6) ‘His fame filled entirely the world and he ruled for fifty-two years 
with glory.’ 

The verses on the north cloisters regret the faithlessness of the fate and of the 
world : 

‘Although the age through the justice of Shah Akbar became like the 
highest paradise and although the world was happy in his time 
and earth yielded to his rule, unfeeling fate led (him) to eternal life.’ 
Incidently Akbar’s love for Shaikh SSdi’s poems is mentioned. 

Next to the mausoleum, the noticeable work is the southern gateway 
with its four marble minara.* It is built in two Btore 3 rs, is 76' in height, 
137' across and 100' deep and has im open platform in front. There is a small 
arched stone gate, 8' 7' wide, in the middle of the south side of the platform 
which is the only remnant of the railings that surrounded the platform. The 
alooved archway is 61' high and 44' wide, the spandrels of the bigger arch in 
front and the smaller arch at the back are adorned with rich arabesque scrolls 


^ As for example the oonstruotion of the Itim&duddAula of Agra or the Shftlim&r of Kashmir. 
* It is strange that Jahangir made a mistake about the date of aooession of his own father. 
< After his conquests Akbar either returned them to the foe as in Rajputana or distributed 
them among his mansabdArs.* 

^ They had been broken by the Jats in the eighteenth century but were restored in 1005 
by Lord Curson*s order. 
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in white and black marble mosaic. The panels of geometrical figures with 
their inlaid borders on the two abutments are other illustrations of the superb 
ihosaic work. 

It has several inscriptions, while a few others have been lost. They are 
either too long and verbose in language or mere poetical effusions. It will 
suffice for us to notice the following points about them : 

1. The south fa 9 ade was completed in 1612 and the north a year later, 
both being the work of the famous calligraphist, Abdul Haqq bin Qasim 
Slur&ri. 

2. Sikandara was called Bihistabiidi probably after the death of Akbar 
who was entitled Arah Ashianl. 

3. All sorts of compliments and titles have been bestowed on him 
among which the title of Sahibqiran was one. As at the time of his birth 
there was an unusual constellation of stars, he deserved the title even better 
than Timfir or the later Shah JahSn. 

4. Akbar died on the twelfth of Jumada II, 1014 A.H. (17th October, 
1606). 

6. ‘His empire was safe from ruin because the emperor had no ties with 
the perishable world ’, signif 3 ring that his spiritual zeal and not mere worldly 
ambition had strengthened his hold on his subjects. 

6. ‘He was by long descent a Padshah, had established the regulations 
of pomp and government and under his shelter God’s creatures are at rest.’ 

7. All kinds of h 3 q)erbolic praise have been bestowed on Jahangir, e.g. 
‘he has the grandeur of Darius, the triumphs of Alexander, the justice. of 
Naushirwan, the pomp of Sulaiman, the power of the fate, the strength of the 

destiny, the height of Saturn ; he possesses the world ; he is 

a lord of the happy conjunction who with regal splendour has carried the 
banner of conquest beyond the heights of Simak’.^ How fulsome the praises 
were will be realized by those who know the defects in Jahangir’s character. 

8. • Akbar’s love for the sun and moon was inherited by his son, Jahangir,^ 
also, and this was expressed by the verse 

‘May his (Akbar’s) soul shine like the rays of the sun and moon in the 
light of God.’ 

To conclude: , 

(а) Akbar’s tomb is another illustration of the garden-tombs of the 

Mughal rulers and the massive gateway with its four mtndra, 
the noble mausoleum, the broad causeway and the extensive 
garden produce a spatial effect eminently suited to the environ- 
ment; 

(б) there are five storeys to the building, a. sarcophagus and two ceno- 

taphs, one on the third floor and the other on the top floor; 

‘ 1 See aleo the I, 249. ■ * The name of two etan. 

a Jahangir writes in tiie Timik, I, 61 : ‘Hononr the luminaries (the eun, moon, eto.) which 
are the maaifMen of (3od’s light ’ 
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(e) the mortoary chamber rises up to the second floor where openings 
have been made in the sloping galleries to allow light to reach 
the chamber; hence the central area of the ground floor and thie 
next two floors are hollow and not approachable; the third and 
the fourth floors which are approachable have cenotaphs in the 
centre; 

(d) the numerous kiosks, arcades and balconies have made the building 

look somewhat light and to that extent it has lost its mourning 
outlook. P. Brown, while calling it unsurpassed in delicacy 
and finish, considers it disappointing as it lacks the mass effect 
and the quality of coherence; 

(e) while the same writer is not sure whether Akbar or Jahangir was 

responsible for the design of the structure, he thinks that the 
latter interposed to introduce modifications in his father’s plan 
more suited to a summer palace than to a royal mausoleum; 
the statement that Akbar had made a plan of the building 
and built some portion is a mere surmise and rests on no solid 
foundation except that the garden existed in the great emperor’s 
time; 

(f) the building has many peculiar features: 

(1) no approach to the centre of each terrace for the three 
lower storeys, (2) the two cenotaphs instead of one, (3) the 
four marble minora which are attached not to the central 
mausoleum but to the south gateway, adorned by superb 
mosaic work, (4) the three blind gateways and the small 
openings on the east and west walls, (5) the construction of the 
lower portion of the mausoleum in red sandstone €uid the 
upper in marble, (6) profuse use of the various colours which 
have been so skilfully combined that whereas one of them 
alone would have offended the eye, their combination pleases 
it, e.g. the medallion in the centre of the ceiling of the 
vestibule on the ground floor in gold or blue background 
with a red border, (7) the numerous geometrical patterns 
in the trellis. work*of the topmost floor, (8) the insmiptions 
which are more or less meaningless, (9) the beautiful traceries 
on the central and other cenotaphs, (10) the three &lse 
gates have decorations including representations of the Persian 
jugs and In dian birds and plants. 

{g) One may be permitted to remark that the parsimonious Akbar 
would have been loth to so lavishly spend on his mausoleum. 
Not only would the plans have, been different to make it look 
more substantial but the marble decorations would have been 
mostly avoided. Jahangir, the coxmoisseur of the lighter arts, 
made the building look origmal and suited to his taste but 
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aoooiding to the artists of today, it looks MtoIous, a grave 
defect for such a costly and solemn work.^ It is possible that 
in the construction of the tomb he was imitating his father’s 
Panch mahdl. But what suited a pleasure resort for the royal 
ladies did not look appropriate to a mausoleum. . Tabangir 
fiuls as an architect though in other branches of art, e.g. painting, 
he was eminently successful. 

(A) Sayyid Muhammad Latif has stated that Akbar was buried with 
his head towards the west.* We do not know his authority 
for the statement; if it be Bad&fiiu, then the author has made a 
slight mistake. What the contemporary historian writes is 
that Akbar’s orders were for burial of a corpse with his head 
towards the east and feet to the west. Actually at Sikandara 
the head lies towards the north and feet to the south and face 
probably turned to the west, for Tahangir would not deviate 
from the established practice of the Muslims at the time of 
his accession when Prince Khusrau was making a bid for the 
throne. Of course, after the desecration of the tomb by the 
Jats, the sarcophagus did not contain any remains of the great 
emperor. 


KALA-AZAR AND ITS CONQUEST 

By 

SiE Upendbanath Bbahmachabi, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.N.I., P.R.A.S.B., 
P.I.A.S., Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichael Medical College, 

Calcutta 

Kala-azar was once one of the most terrible of tropical diseases. It is 
due to ail infection by a kind of parasites which are allied to those of a peculiar 
boil met with in Delhi and western parts of Asia. It occurs in children and 
adults and is characterized by a high death rate in cases not treated with 
antimony. The disease may last for a few months to two or three years, or 
rarely more. ^ 

It is accompanied by irregular fever and enlargement of spleen and 
frequently also of liver, a gradual downhiU course, with progressive emaciation, 
diminution of white and red cells of the blood, and tendency to bleeding in 
different parts of the body. It is usually terminated by extensive destructive 
ulceration of the* cheeks and gums or some other disease, such as, dysentery, 
pneumonia or tubwoulosis. The disease was confounded with malaria for 
upwards of one hundred years. Eight years ago, I discovered certain skin 

: « 

* Jahangir mwntinnn he had qpcnt fifteen laoe of nqMea frrai the royal troa a ui y. See 
the'SHmit'e-JoAongM, 1, 15S. ■ 

■ See Latifa Agra, p. 170. 
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duo to the parasites of this disease, which may have a very 
important bearing on the problem of its transmission. 

The first epidemic manifestation of the disease in Bengal could probabfy 
be traced to a peculiar type of fever occurring in Jessore in 1824 or 1825, 
called ‘Jwar-Vi^’, which, Elliot considered, was very similar to ‘Burdwan 
Fever* in 1882. Clarke pointed out that there was a disease occurring in Assam 
known as kala-azar or black sickness, from the darkened colour which the skin 
assumed in chronic cases, the ravages of which decimated and in some instances 
depopulated numerous districts in the Garo Hills as far back as 1869. 

The disease occurs extensively in the eastern parts of Indis, especially in 
the districts through which the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra pass. The 
provinces of Assam, Bengal, parts of Madras, especially the city, Bihar and 
Orissa, and the eastern parts of the United Provinces are the chief endemic 
areas. Outside India there are endemic areas in certain parts of China, Asiatic 
Russia, Russian Turkestan, Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

It is endemic in parts of Europe bordering on the Mediterranean, e.g. 
the southern parts of Italy and in Sicily. It occurs in Greece, chiefly m the 
islands of Spetsa and Hydra. Isolated cases of the disease have been reported 
from southern Spain and Portugal and from southern France. Cases have also 
been described in Moscow as well as in Vienna and Riga. 

It is endemic in almost the whole of the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
and recently the disease has been discovered in Kenya Colony. 

In India epidemics of kala-azar once acquired a home in Assam, but such 
epidemics are unknown in Assam in more recent times due to intensive mass 
treatment of the disease. 

Among the various theories advanced for the propagation of the disease 
are the two following: (1) infection by bites of infected insects, and (2) infec- 
tion by contaminated food. 

Among the possible carriers of the disease by biting insects may be 
mentioned the flea, the bed bug and the sandfly. In the case of fleas it was 
once suggested that the dog flea may be infected by biting infected dogs, and 
in the case of the bed bug or the sandfly by biting an infected person. The 
flea and bug theories have now been exploded, though they were once regarded 
as most plausible ones, the dog flea being held responsible for infantile kala-azar 
in the Mediterranean basin. Mort> recently, a certain variety of sandfly has 
been regarded to be the carrier of the disease. This theory is based upon 
certain observations that the parasites undergo some forms of development in 
the stomach of the sandfly. 

For some time there was no other experimental evidence, in favour of the 
possibility of the infection taking place through bites of i^ected sandflies. 
Thus Shortt, Director of the Kala-azar Commission, found that experi- 
mental a nimals , subjected, in thousands of.ezperiments, to bites of sandflies 
known to be infected with parasites of kala-azar, in no case contracted 
the disease. In his eeurlier expraiments he found that no single human 
volunteer could be inflsoted by the bites of even heavily infected sandflies. 
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Blore reoenlily, howoTST, hAmstera and a few human volunteers have been 
infeoted by means of infected sandflies. On the other hand, some new 
experiments of Shortt leave no option but to reopen the possibilities of food 
infection which was once discarded. Certain experiments on mice also led to 
the same conclusion. It is known that the parasites of kala-azar escape in 
the urine in living form and it is most probable that they also escape in the 
feeces. The obvious line cf future experimentation, therefore, is to determine 
the avenues from which living forms of the parasite may leave an infected 
person and how fer these forms will exist in various food materials, such as 
milk. 

Clinically 1 observed years ago that double infection of kala-aisar and 
•typhoid or paratyphoid is not uncommon. These observations also lead to the 
conclusion that infection with the virus of kala-azar may take place through the 
intestinal tract by means of food. 1 throw out the suggestion that an individual 
who has had typhoid or other forms of ulcers in his intestines may be infected 
with the parasites of kala-azar through these ulcers by contaminated food. 

There are, therefore, two lines of investigations for the future : (1) Does 
infection take place through food ? or (2) Does it take place through bites of 
an infeoted insect; say the sandfly 1 The recent consensus of opinion is that 
the disease is propagated by the bites of some kind of sandflies. 

The recent discoveries in the treatment of the disease constitute one of the 
greatest advances in tropical medicine. They have revolutionized our ideas 
about its mortality which has been reduced from 96% to 5% or even less. 
It was doubtless a very great advance in the treatment of the disease 
from massive doses of quinine to that of tartar emetic which was the first 
antimony compound introduced for the treatment of kala-azar by Rogers in 
India, by Castellani in Ceylon, and by Cristina and Caronia in Italy. Soon 
after its introduction, I conceived the idea of using sodium antimonyl tartrate, 
sometimes called Plimmer’s salt, and the original bottle containing the first 
sample ef this compound used by me more than 25 years ago is still preserved. 
Tartar emetic was soon replaced by this compound. 

The next method of treatment introduced by me was the intravenous 
admifiiatmtiftii of metaUic antimony in a state of very fine subdivision, which 
was attended with remarkable benefit. I have pointed out in a paper 
that I read in the Calcutta Medical Club thftt when injected intravenously the 
particles of antimony are picked up by the same cells in the spleen as those 
that harboikr the parasites of kala-azar and thus the two contending agents 
come in closest contact with each other in these tissue cells, and the fight ends 
most remarkably in the complete destruction of the parasites in the speediest 
way. 

The next further advance in the treatment of kala-azar was the introduction 
of tvtrfcain organic compounds of antimony. The use of these /sompounds in 
kala-azar infection has been the subject of my research for many years. In 
19^, soon after I had been financed by the Indian Research Fund Association, 
some these compounds were prepared for the first time in India in my 

9 
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laboratory in the Galoutta •Campbell Hospital, and I immediately brought to 
the notice of the Gbvemments of Bengal and India and the Governing Body 
of the Indian Research Fund Association the potentialities of these conl- 
pounds in the treatment of Indian kala-azar. 

Early in 1921, in the course of my research, I discovered an urea antimony 
compound for the treatment of kala-azar. Its introduction and my other 
researches on antimonial compounds opened up a new vista in the treatment 
of the disease in India, by means of therapeutic organic antimonials. This 
urea comppund I named ‘Urea stibamine\ 

I shall not detain you here with the romance of urea stibamine, however 
interesting it may be. But I recall with delight that memorable night in the 
Calcutta Campbell Hospital at Sealdah when after a very hard day’s work at 
about 10 p.m. in a little room with a smoky, dimly-burning kerosene lamp, 
but with Heaven’s light as my guide, I found that my experiments in the 
preparation of this compound were up to my expectations. But I did not 
know that night that Gk)d had put into my hands a wondrous thing and that 
this little thing would save the lives of millions of my fellow-men. 

I soon found its toxicity to be low. I gave my first injection to my 
patient with a dubious mind. The results were remarkable and surpassed all 
my expectations. Feelings of hope, however, alternated in my mind with 
those of depression, as it was a matter of extreme difiGiculty to prepare the 
compound in its purest state and sometimes I despaired of success. My 
assistants always stood by me in my moments of despair and with youthful 
hopes strengthened my mind. I carried on my observations incessantly at 
great personal sacrifice and not without much inconvenience to the practice of 
my profession as a physician. My first series of cases treated with this com- 
pound were published early m 1922; soon after this, most remarkable results 
were obtained with it by Major Shortt in Shillong to whom I sent the com- 
pound for trial at the request of Col. Oreig, Director of Medical Research in 
India. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund Association quickly 
recognized its value fipom the reports of my cases in Calcutta as well as of 
those obtained from Shortt and other Directors of the Pasteur Institute, 
Shillong, from Christophers, Director of the Kala-azar Commission, &om 
medical officers of tea estates in Ai^am, and from the Government of Assam. 
In Calcutta its value was quickly recognized. Its reputation quickly spread 
all over Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to more distant places in India, 
such as Madras, Sanawar, Simla Hills and other places too numerous to 
mention, and every observer who used the drug was convinced of the great 
advance made by its discovery in the treatment of kala-azar. 

It was introduced, soon after its discovery and after a' preliminary experi- 
mental trial, the Government of Sir John Kerr, as a preventive measure 
against the disuse in Assam. 

While disousfi^ with the Director of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine the therapeutio value of this compound, soon after its disooveiy, I 
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pointed out and suggested to him the possibility of obtaining therapeutic 
aromatic antimonials from the Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, the only com- 
pound of that nature then available in England being stibenyl, and this 
suggestion of mine was followed by the introduction of von Heyden’s prepara- 
tions into this institution for the treatment of kala-azar. 

Today urea stibamine stands pre-eminent in the treatment of kala-azar in 
India and as a powerful prophylactic against the disease, and I have now the 
supreme satisfaction in my mind that the treatment that has been evolved out 
of my research has saved the lives of millions of sufferers in my country. A 
disease which for centuries was considered incurable, destroyed millions of 
human lives, ruined families, decimated villages and retarded prosperity in the 
affected parts of India, has now lost its terrors and the sufferings of the 
afflicted have been mitigated. Epidemics of the disease have been forgotten 
and the places formerly affected are becoming healthy localities. 

The following extract from the speech of His Excellency Sir John Kerr, 
while bidding farewell to the Legislative Council in Assam in 1926, shows the 
value of the campaign against kala-azar by mass treatment of the disease. 
His Excellency remarked: ‘We may now say that victory, if not in sight, is 
assured. The progress in the campaign against kala-azar in Assam has been 
phenomenally rapid, and if it continues at the present rate, there is an excellent 
prospect of the dread scourge being brought under complete control in a few 
years.’ 

The last word about the treatment of kala-azar has not, however, yet 
been said, though we are nearer to it than in the case of any other tropical 
disease. I hope that an antimony compound will he discovered which it 
will be possible to administer with benefit by the mouth, thanks to the progress 
of synthetic chemistry. 

The economic effect of the discovery of the cure of kala-azar must be very 
great in the provinces of Assam and Bengal, and in other parts of India and 
abroad 'Arhere the disease occurs. 

This disease in its epidemic manifestation constituted, according to Bogers, 
the old ‘Burdwan Fever’ which raged in Bengal in the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
and converted many parts of Bengal into a ‘valley of the shadow of death’. 
Its terrible nature is well described in the following words of a contemporary 
writer : ‘The devastation of the epidemic has a very sad tale to tell. Countries 
that once smiled with peace, health, and prosperity, have been turned into 
hot-beds of disease, misery and death. Villages that once rang with the 
cheerful, merry tunes of healthful infants, now resound with loud wailings and 
lamentations. Huts which offered too little space for their occupants, are 
loft without a tenant. The skulls of human beings now strew the fields at 
every few yards’ distance. The fell disease has mocked every human effort 
and absorb^ in its powerful grasp, day by day and inch by inch, every 
blessed spot which once used to he prized for its salubrity.’ 

General Gorges, speaking in 1914 on yellow fover control, stated that its 
^vadication would command the attention and the gratitude of the world and 
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the thii^ be done. Today yellow fever is in full retreat in the Amerioas. 
The iEAihef'^i^ one day be said of kala-azar, and it may be hoped that before 
long iihe diseskse will be completely banished from India and other parts of the 
world where it occurs. The signs of its retreat in ARRann are already within 
sights thanks to intensive mass treatment with urea stibamine which, at the 
INresent day, is the most effective prophylactic against the disease. 

^ That day will be the happiest and proudest day of my life, if it falls to 
'jpy lot to see it. I shall never forget that little room where urea stibamine 
was discovered, the room where I had to labour for months without a gas point 
ot. a. water tap, and where I had to remain contented with my old kerosene 
humcane lamp for my work at night. The room still remains but the signs of 
a laboratory in it have completely disappeared. To me it will ever remain 
as a place of pilgrimage, where the first light of urea stibamine dawned upon 
my mind. Let me teU you that this light did not emanate from inside 
marbled halls with crystal doors; and other lights may emanate for the 
well-being of mank ind from still more insignificant and unfrequented comers 
of the boundless atmosphere of* scientific research, where there is pride and 
{deasure to work in the midst of difficulties. 


BUDDHISM IN GUJAEATI LITERATURE 

By 

DfwAK Bahadub Kbishnalal M. Jhavebi, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Asoka chose the rock at GimSr as one of the places for his propaganda. 
Buddhists selected places like E^nheri, Jogeshwari and Elephanta near 
Bombay, for their cave residences. Gimar is in KfithiBwad, i.e. SaurSshtra, 
the other places are in the ancient Lata province. Modem Gujarat and 
Eftthi&wS^, therefore, had not wholly been ignored by the followers of Buddha. 
However, Brahmin and Jaina influence was so powerful on this side of India 
that the religion of Buddha could not eradicate it effectively. For this reason, 
Buddhism is hardly referred to in old or even n^ediaeval Gujarati literature, 
excepting where Avatfirs (Incarnations) are mentioned. The Brahmins had 
very shrewdly incorporated Buddha in their list of Avatfirs, as an Avat&r, 
and along with other Avat&rs, he too is mentioned as one of them by the 
poets. But it was left to the present times to study and bring forward the 
good points of one of the greatest religions of the world and its propounder. 
It bogan with the late Mr. Narayan Hemchandra, a voluminous writer who 
flourished half a century ago, and who was a devotee of MaharRhi Devendra 
Nath Tagore ^and a companion of Keshav Chandra Sen. He knew Bengali 
well. From Bengali sources he gave us details of the life of Buddha 
{Bvddhadeva ehafibra)\ A few years thereafter, another Gujarati writer, a 
dpep student of different religions, Mr. Monilal N. Doshi, BAl., prepared a 
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Life of Buddha (AJD. 1901) and his Upadosha (A.D. 1912) from v arious 

sources, and the same were pubh'shed by the late Bhikshu 

s|>ent his whole life in the cause of making literature 

This was the first systematic attempt of spreading 

and Buddhism in Gujarat. Later, the work was 

PurStatfva Mandif of Ahmedabad, which owed its ez: 

of Mahatma Gandhi, when he was residing at 

Kosambi, who is a student of Buddhism and a schol 

has contributed the largest number of books bearin' 

1924 were published the Dhammapada translation f 
notes, in collaboration with Prof. B. V. Pathak, and 
■ tangraha} and Abhidhammatiha sangaho. This was followed by the SamSdhi- 
marga and BavddJuuanghno Parichaya ( 1925). H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda had invited Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi to deliver a series of lectures 
on Buddha in A.D. 1910. Based on the subject matter of that series and on 
other materials he gave to Gujarat his Buddha Charitra in A.D. 1937, a book 
which till now is the final work on the subject. The Jain Sahitya .Prak&shak 
8amiti of Ahmedabad published this book. In between Gujarati poets were 
trying their best at versifying the salient incidents in the life of Buddha. The 
late Kavi Botadkar had in simple but pathetic lines versified the Betum 
Home (GrihSgamana) of Buddha, and the late Mr. Narsinha Bao IKvalia, 
one of the best lyric poets of Gujarat, had begun to tom his attention to this 
fascinating topic. 

On 18th May, A.D. 1924, Buddha Jayanti was celebrated on the Sea-Shore 
at Juhu, a suburb of Bombay, where Gandhiji was staying at the time. He 
took part in the proceedings and verses composed for that occasion were 
sung by little girls giving an outline of the life and preachings of Buddha. 
They were written by Narsinha Bao. Later, the Light of Asia by Sir Edwin 
Arnold attracted him and he selected about seven prominent events of his 
life, like the parting from Yashodhari, incidents with KisS. Gotami and Suj&t&, 
and versified them in lines, which, due to their pathos and sentimmit, have 
found an abiding place in Gujarati literature. He has published the collection 
in book-form — Buddhacharit — ^with coloured illustrations and copious notes 
(A.D. 1934). Another celebrated poet of Gujarat, Kavi Nanilfil, has absorbed 
the spirit of his life, and still younger writdTs, who are rising and coming into 
light and funtfl lilta Sundsram and Uma Shanker Joshi, have taken to the 
subject as full of possibilities for the exercise of their imagination and pen 
and have been writing on it. On the whole, modem Gujarati literature has 
dealt with the life of Buddha and his teachings {Upadesha) and there is no 
likelihood of its being neglected in the future. 

1 llite work bMl pawed through thiw editions by AJ>.1»S0 rad it has proved very popular. 

It was originaUy written in MarftthI (A.D. 1«U) and translated into Gujanti by mikratba 
Uashruvala. 



A BASIC TENDENCY OF PRlKEIT LANGUAGES 

By 

A. M. Qhataob, M.A., Ph.D. 

Compared to Sanskrit, the FrSkrit languages show a bewildering variety 
of changes in their phonology, morphology and syntax, and produce an 
impression of artificiality by the extent and regularity of such changes. On 
the other hand, we find them used for a vast literary activity with the avowed 
purpose of coming closer to the speeches of the populace. The way to reconcile 
these two positions can only be found in an attempt to trace some fundamental 
principle of linguistic change at the basis of all changes introduced in the 
Prfikrits, which would render them more intelligible. 

One such principle we may hope to find in the phonology of the PrSkrits 
which would meJre us understand how such changes have occurred and are 
made possible. In the whole range of the bewildering changes of sounds, 
both vowels and consonants, which one meets in the Pr&krits, there appears 
to be one thin g which remains constant and guides all these changes. This 
principle can be briefiy formulated as the tendency to preserve the syllabic quantity 
of a word. We may now examine the working of this tendency in Prakrit 
phonology to appreciate the full extent of its operation and efiectiveness. 

The best illustration of this tendency may be foimd in the changes of the 
conjunct consonants. Thus whether the assimilation observable in them is 
progressive or regressive, the syllabic nature of the word remains in tact. So 
Sanskrit tapta becomes taMa and yatna may change into jaMa, but the syllabic 
values of the words are in no way afiected. They continue to have a long 
syllable followed by a short one. In fact, a change involved in tapta becoming 
taHa can only be explained by a consideration of the following kind. The 
usual explanation that the first consonant -p-, being purely implosive, was less 
audible than the explosive second consonant -t- and so it had a better chance 
of surviving as it actually does and assimilates the first, is not the whole truth. 
We find not only the loss of the first mute but also the gemination of the 
second mid say that it has assimilated the first. But what exactly do we mean 
by this assimilation ? Obviously it is not that the mind of the speaker regards 
the first stop as a -t- by mistaken identity, nor does his anticipatory movement 
of 4- satisfies him for the sound of -p-, though this is the starting point of the 
change. If the speaker had known that his inability to pronounce the sound 
-p- were harmful to the nature of the word, it would have remained a mere 
mistake and would have been duly corrected. What appears to happen 
actually is that the mind of the speaker has identified the essence of the word 
not so much with the acoustic efiects of the individual sounds making up the 
word, a fading for -p- and that for following a short vowel but more with 
the sequence of two syllables, a short vowel sound followed by a group of 
consonants so as to render it heavy by position. This essential nature of the 
w<nd iminesses the mind to such an extent that it fonns the focus of attention 
at tiie time of uttMing the word leaving all other constituents vague and 
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imimporiiant. In other words the syllabic straotaie of a word is for the epeaker 
a distinotive variant while all others are non-distinotive. Once these others 
Are freed from the essential nature of the word they have less chance of survival 
and drop out to the extent that they in no way affect the essential nature 
of the word. Thus after uttering the first syllable which is by nature short, 
the speaker has a vivid consciousness that it must be followed by a group of 
consonants or more accurately by a long consonant so as to give it its required 
syllabic value of length by position. When the stop is uttered, the choice 
falls naturally on the explosive 4- as clearer of the two and the tendency is to 
lengthen it to satisfy the demands of the preceding syllable and when once 
it is satisfied the speaker has no further inclination of reproducing the other 
elements of the original word. 

The same principle appears to explain more aoourately the cases of assimi- 
lation where the original conjunct is made up of a mute and a fricative, a liquid 
or a semi-vowel. When a Sanskrit word like pntra becomes puUa, or a word 
like tedra becomes toMha, or even a word like aadya becomes aaeea we are 
accustomed to call the changes as ordinary cases of assimilation and we say 
that the mute assimilates to itself the other sound. But the actual fact is 
more complex. In the first place the Sanskrit orthography does not appear 
to represent the actual sounds of the Sanskrit words in their totality and is to 
some extent responsible for the usual view of regarding them as oases of 
assimilation. It is easy to see that a conjunct like 4r- or ty- is not strictly 
of the same type as -hi- or 4p- where two mutes are involved. While in the 
latter type of groups there will be a syllabic division in the body of the conjunct 
consonant separating the two sounds into two syllables marked by the plosion 
between the two, no such syllabic division is possible in the earlier type. In 
fact 4r- is nothing but the sound 4- the explosion of which takes the form of 
the sound -r- and a conjunct like -pi- has the explosion of the mute -p- in the 
Csrm of a lateral sound, ty- would normally be a palatal -t- soimd. In all 
these oases the sound would not be such as can be strictly called a conjunct 
which can be split into two parts the first of which attaches itself to the pre- 
ceding syllable and makes it a close one. In other words, if the sounds are 
exactly what they are written, they would not make position and make the 
preceding syllable long. That some of the Sanskrit groups were and are of 
this type is evident firom the &ot that grdUps like tr-, pi- can begin a word in 
the language as in trdyaam, plavate or tyaga. But when such groups occur 
in the body of a word they necessarily make position and are alwa 3 r 8 so treated. 
This can only be possible on the supposition that in actual pronunciation they 
were real conjunct consonants and involved a long consonant as the first 
member. In ordinary orthography they were as good as *ptittra, *aatlya, 
*vipplava and so on. Such a sound of these words can also be inferred from 
the fact that there was no difference of sound in the groups of words like 
aatira and putra though, following etymology, we write aat-tra (from sad- 
and fra) but pv-fra (from pu- and tra). In view of the rules of doubling given 
by the Sanskrit phoneticians, which pertain more to sounds than to writing,. 
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it oaimot be imagined that the long consonant in eottfs was shortened, and 
we are led to thitth that the simple -f- in words like puira was geminated, 
iknd this is in full agreement with the actual sounds. Once this thing is clear 
we can see that the change of these groups into Prftkrit -tt-, *pp- or -ee- does 
not involve a case of assimilation but only that of simplification. The double 
consonant is found sufficient for keeping the syllabic structure of the word arid 
the following peculiar type of explosion is superfluous for that purpose, with 
the result that it gives place to the normal type of explosion. In short, it 
disappears leaving behind a long consonant. Such a supposition alone ban 
explain the change of ty- to ee- where the consonant itself is palatalized. 

This ininoiple is best verified on a limited type of change like the develop- 
ment of a glide of a sotmd like -6- in words of the nature of Sanskrit Ubmra, 
amra becoming PrSkrit tamba, e^mba, etc. That in a group like mr-, ml- a 
glide sound like -b- is prone to arise is obvious from the physiological point of 
view. It is the natural result of the lack of a very fine adjustment of the 
vocal organs; where the soft palate goes up a moment too soon and gives rise 
to the glide. This same glide is observable in the change of Anglo-Saxon 
tlvmerian into English slumber and Latin numerum into French nombre. 
Though the two oases are quite paraUel as regards the development of the 
glide the change illusferated by English and French shows a vital difference 
from the change in Pr&krit. In both the European languages the two members 
of the group (for we must assume an intermediate step where the groups arose) 
are kept along with the glide in the words slumber and nombre, but the Pr&krit 
words drop one of the members of the original groups. The preservation was 
possible in the earlier case because the English word has developed a new 
syllabic sound (e) while in French the nasal soimd has only nasalized the 
preceding vowel. On the contrary in the absence of both these possibilities, 
in the FrSkrits the group of two consonants was all that was needed to preserve 
the syllabic nature of the word and quite naturally the additional sound of 
-r- or -I- was lost. From this it is but an obvious deduction that such a con- 
ception of the essential nature of a word would not allow a group of three 
(xmsonants, which is actually the case in Pr&krit. Similarly a conjimot at the 
beginning of a word served no useful purpose for the syllabic structure of the 
word and was uniformly lost. 

This very principle would exifiain that striking change of dropping most 
of the intervocalic consonants which gives these languages their distinctive 
appearance. As in other languages, notably in French, the intervocalic 
consonants became voiced, turned into spirants, and as spirants were rare in 
Lodo-Aryan, were finally lost. But their loss was in no way detrimental to the 
ocmception of the word as viewed by the speakers who stressed above all -the 
number and sequence of the syllables which were kept in tact in spite of the 
loss of the oonionants. As compared to the vast number of words where the 
syllables are foeserved, the cases showingthe loss of qrllables are quite negligible 
and most of them are simple oases of contraction. It is only when the Middh* 
Indo-Aiyan period is over and the New Indo-Aryan period has begun that we- 
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find a change in the idea of the nature of the word and the conseiiuent loss of 
^Uables accompanied by other changes. 

• Most of the vowel changes follow the same principle. It is obvious that 
the diphthongs -at- and -au- and the long vowels -e- and -o- are not different 
in their metrical length and following a primitive Sanskrit tendency the former 
are reduced to the latter in Prfikrits. But more interesting is the creation of 
two new sounds, the short -8- and -0- under the pressure of the same tendency. 
In Sanskrit the long -e- and S- when followed by groups of consonants preserved 
their long quantity. Thus in a word like ve§/(ana or o^tha the vowels of the 
first syllables were necessarily long and were so pronounced. But these words 
were in no way different as regards quantity firom words with the vowels -i- 
and -u- with a following group of consonants as in mitra or u^pra. The qualities 
of the vowels were no doubt different but the metrical value of the words was 
the same in spite of the difference of quantity of the vowels in the first syllables. 
Now the difference between the two can only be about the length of the following 
conjunct consonant. If -e- and -o- were pronounced long in the first two 
words and -t- and -u- were^pronounced short in the other two and yet the words 
had the same metrical scheme, it follows that in the first group the first member 
of the group was of a shorter duration than in the second set of words. This 
was possible because the first member of the group in Sanskrit was able to 
show some amount of variation in its length to preserve the quantity of the 
preceding vowels distinct. With the assimilation of the groups in the Prakrit 
stage no such jmssibility existed and the natural result was that the preceding 
long vowels were shortened. They, however, preserved their distinctive quality 
and resulted in short -H- and -0-. 

A host of other changes will be found to confirm this principle. Thus 
cases of anaptyxis like iri — siri, aUkfrna = suhwna, gemination of con- 
sonants like taila = teUa, khata = khaUa, duhSUa = dugvUa, simplification of 
groups like varaa = vdaa, gaira = gaya and most of the Sandhi rules can be 
taken to illustrate this prin(|iple. 

One such change based on this principle is of greater importance in the 
explanation of the morphology and syntax of the Prakrit lemguages. It is 
the regular altemance between a long vowel and a short vowel with an anusv&ra 
after it. Both have the same metrical value and both appear to alternate 
with each other as a purely phonetic variAnt. Cases of spontaneous nasaliza- 
tion like vayaaya = vayamaa, aim = atiMU and changes like vimiati = visa, 
sifnAa — Aha fall under this altemance. 

This altemance would explain a number of individual words which are 
otherwise obscime. So in P&li akamau for akargufy, badh- in the sense of bandh- 
‘to bind’, aiyam for aiya as potential third person singular of os-, airinut^ 
for sorisfjpa, niramkatvS for *nirSkftva, the proi>er name varii(fiaa which may 
be the same as vSgiia, the form Qomki probably Sanskrit eakri,khdlwhka from 
Sanskrit khaiokfa-, bhUthaanedeoah for bhi^anaka, aa/noahtano for aanatano and in 
.^irdha-Mfigadhl vikanthayai for vikaUhate, aambali for iSlmaU, ghUkau for 
ffHfme, so^^dsa for aarindaahia and a number of other words. 
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More interesting is the fact that this type of altemanoe makes a number 
of anomalous oonstruotions in the Pr&krit syntax quite understandable and 
regular. Thus chama for the regular chamcm of the Acc. sing, would explain 
P&li sentences like taUhcva nipcUim chama | 'she fell there on the ground’, 
bijanipavapamcTimm | ‘sowing seeds in the ground ’,pd«ddatoZec%anidpa^itoin 1 
‘foJlen on the ground on the floor of the palace’ which is comparable to a 
sentence occurring soon after disvana chamam nmnne | which would make the 
equation of chama and chanum, quite apparent. Similarly often a form of the 
Acc. appears to be replaced by the form of the Nom. because of this altemanoe. 
So P&li: imd gira abbhudlrecvm I ‘they uttered these words’, Ardha-M&gadhi: 
iUhi pumath pawaiyam giMih vd | . On the other hand the long vowel of the 
Nom. is replaced by the short vowel with an anusvara which produces a 
semblance of a form of Acc. Thus PSli: tam bkdmim rdrnavsyyakam I for 
sd bhdmi, etc. Ardha-Magadhi: ndaanti appdiMi param ca nafthd | or tdranti 
appdwiparam ca iinnd | . 

Two very frequent constructions are best explained by this altemanoe. 
Thus the use of aakkd as a predicate when the subject is Neuter or an Infinitive 
is only a phonetic variant for the regular form sakkam. So in Pali: na sakkd 
balimuddhattv/ih | dvbbamnam kim sakkd kdtuye | na ca sakkd aghafamdnena \ or 
AMg. sakkd saheum dsdi kantagd | . Equally frequent is the use of afthd for 
affham in AMg. to express the purpose of an act. Thus we read appanatthd 
paratfhd vd | or annassa atthd ihamdgao mi | . This is probably the real explana* 
tion of the apparent use of the Acc. where we should expect an Abl. which 
ends in -a. Thus Pali : kdlam kdlam bhavd bhavam I akatam dukkatam seyyo | 
or AMg. jai param maranam siyd | . 

A further investigation would reveal many such facts both in the mor- 
phology and syntax of the Prakrit languages which would find their explanation 
in such phonetic altemanoes based on the fundamental principle of syllabic 
quantity. That this principle would also shed some light on the problem of 
derivation can be seen in the explanation of the plural forms of the* Neuter 
nouns like pJuUdi or mahui which correspond to Sanskrit phaldni and madh&ni 
The equation is often denied on the phonetic ground that a loss of a nasal 
should nasalize the preceding vowel and not the following one as it does in 
these cases. One can compare the development of the French nasal vowels 
in cases like chanter from Latin cemtare or vent from Latin ventus. That as 
in the present case the nasal can nasalize the following vowel can be explained 
on the ground that it was always kept in its own syllable, and the persistence 
of all the three syllables and their separateness may explain the nasalization 
of the final syllable and not the preceding one. In the parallel cases firom 
French, one can see that the nasal nasalizes the preceding vowel only when 
it is followed by another consonant and thus properly belongs to the preceding 
syllable. In o^er cases we find that Latin amort gives rise to French aimer. 

The investigation of this one principle underl 3 ring a number of phonetic 
changes would suggest that in the apparent welter of linguistic changes of the 
Pr&knts there does run as an undercurrent some well-marked principle which 
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cannot be possible in a group of artificial changes produced by gra mm a r ia n s 
and literary men. On the contrary it suggests strongly that it was the result 
bf the unconscious tendency of the speaker to value the syllEbio structure of 
the word more than an 3 rthing else. This is probably the strongest proof in 
&vour of regarding the Frfikrit languages as having a natural origin. Because 
they have been preserved to us only in literary documents they are bound 
to show some deviations from the actual spoken forms on which they are 
based. 


THE EVOLUTION OP THE CONCEPT OF 

Ey 

Db. K. C. Vabadaohabi, M.A., Fh.D. 

In the Philosophy of. Sri Bamanuja we find that he calls his system 
ViSigtadvaita, and further that he considers the nature of the souls and matter 
to be one of body to the Supreme Divine Being, and also that he prefers to 
call the soul as or daaa. 

Tracing the history of the word Se«a we find that it has been derived from 
the root Sia: Hfyate: that is left or that which is progeny, since it is this 
that is left over after the parent perishes: (Nibukta, III. 2). Though the 
Nibuhta of Yaska explains as offspring (III. 2),^ in deriving the word 
^ivam in X. 17 it traces it to the root Hs, meaning obviously that it is happi- 
ness, and therefore moAgdlam, auspicious and divam. 

The B^had-devatI (VIII. 60) explains as that which remains or the 
remainder, not in the sense of the NituhUi but generally all that is left over 
(cf. VII. 37).« 

The above clearly shows that whatever may have been the general root 
from which this word of technical importance has been derived, it later signified 
that which is left after or produced. The B^^HAOXBAisnrAKA Upanisad • clearly 
uses this word 'kfa’ as that which remains not in the sense of progeny but as 
that which is left over: 

Pilrncwyo jMJrpowtodoyo pfirpoOTCtweoitfyoic ( 

To say that the individuals are the remains or those which have been left 
over is to affirm that ie^a has not a root tfiat would play the fundamental rdle 
which has been granted to it by later philosophical schools (iarimas). 

Thus we have to drop the meaning normally given to iefa as atoost 
identical with avaiefa,* and seek to give it a meaning that is traceabto in the 
philosophical usage to which it has been put by Ja imini and Bp&mSnuja. 

1 The relationship thus expressed leads to the enunciation of the creator-creature relation. 
ship as ground and consequent, as cause and effect. STefa means a creature, an effect, or attribute 
or mode or part of the Cause, Creator, Substance, or Whole. Cf. Whitney : Soots, Vnas-xoniis 
AHD PbimabyDkiiivativbs, pp. 178-4. 

• • BskaddxvatX, VIU. K: TrOyantam vaiivadevyrk iefoateabdamUah parap | 

» dflmti mantra of the VijAflAOTVOFAKiSAD (ISIvIsyopamisad). 

* Cf. pariMufoU: JUfSA Up., IV. 8 and V. 4 and CBlxr. Up., VIH. 4. 6. 
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The evolutions of the oonoept of at the hands of Jaimini is that 
it is (Mmsideied to be the subordinate or auxiliary to the main or the pradJidna. 
Mtfo, means an 'wMa, a part of the whole rite, and the several parts are inter- 
changeably parts or mains according to the different kinds of rites. Just 
this kind of relationship is what is realized in our life. It is not always that 
a man remains the main or leader in respect of a function or station in society. 
It happens that under different conditions or circumstances a man may have 
to be just a part of a bigger situation, in which another person plays the 
rdle of the Chief or Leader, however much he may be eminent in his own 
sphere. It is usually said that an egotistic person is one who would like to 
be in the limelight all the time, even as a wit remarked, ‘In the marriage a 
bridegroom and in the funeral the corpse’. Such is the tragedy of fixing up 
the part ie^et as part at all times or the the main as main at all times 
and circumstances. The Bradleyean view of Ethics as the definition of a man’s 
station and duties, no less than his master Hegel’s, is to be refuted because 
they fix the individual into a static scheme of the Absolute, and the djmamic 
is not taken into consideration, not merely because the main or the is the 
Absolute. 

The dynamic concept of &efa-iefi relationship is capable of a wide and 
interesting application even in respect of constantly changing situations which 
is the characteristic of the evolving Society. The main-subsidiary relationship 
is thus a valuable development that departs from the Theory of Remainder or 
Progeny or Greatureliness. But it is sought sometimes to explain this by saying 
that the root Ha could somehow be made to explain this afigaiigi-bhSva since 
the aitga is other than the oilpi; thus is that which is other than the 
hfi which alone focusses our attention in any dynamic context. We know 
that in the example of firing of a revolver or gun we always consider the last 
term or rather the last overt cause, the pulling of the trigger, as the cause of the 
firing of the revolver, whilst in fact a host of other co-operating circumstances 
have gone towards bringing about the effect. Do we say, however, that the 
last link in the chain of causes is the main and the others subordinate or sub- 
servient to this ? 

Yet this is precisely the meaning implied in the definition of Jaimini 
(PoxvAMbfXftsl, m. i. 2): pararthatvat—ie^ because dependent on or 

existing for another. BSm&nuja -^hen explaining the relation between the 
individual soul and Glod goes to the extent of interpreting the para in the above 
sfitra as Qod, the Transcendent, the true Other of the individual. In the 
VbdXbtha Sa^obaha, Ramfinuja writes: PamgaitdiikiySdMneeiAay& upSdeya- 
tvomeva paaya svarl^am aa defolft para^efi : The definition of the principal and 
the subsidiary or the subordinate which is said to exist for or do action for the 
sake of that principal or in some way assist it, is not quite dear in Pvbva- 
idxittaz and hence what is needed is that we should be able to define the words 
hfa and in such a, maimer that there cannot and should not occur t^ 
redprocality in the relationship between the Divine and the human, that is to 
say, the Divine should never be made an instrument or subordinate or kfa. 
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80 fiur as the human goes, for that is to make Qod less than the individual. 
One thing has beoome clear in the course of our above discussion, namely, that 
hfa means that which serves or subserves another, and is to be considered to 
be ahoaya dependent upon or existing for and in that Other, and this should 
certainly not be in respect of other individuals but only to the total. This, of 
course, is very difficult since considered from the point of society and nature, 
this individual and unique loyalty to the Other, the Divine, may have to be and 
indeed is forced to be vta the other individuals in the succession of hierarchy 
of causes and uses. This will show that spiritual philosophy demands the 
unique direct loyalty to the One Supreme Divine, whilst it may symbolically 
or exteriorly or objectively be expressed in the indirect way tbroi:^h the 'other 
individuals placed to the comprehension of the individual in his spiritual 
experience as the terms in the hierarchy of temporal manifestation, higher or 
lower as the case may be. There is thus a supreme demand to understand the 
truth that the Hegelian system has in objectifying Reason or the Absolute in 
the State lost grip with the foundational reality of the individual’s spiritual 
nature as demanding the unique revelation of the Divine relationship within 
itself. This is the true spirituality or living in the Spirit, the Divine, the Life 
Divine. 

The next step has been taken by some writers that iefa must be interpreted 
as viiefa^, particular attribute of a substance and not merely as — a 
dependent or subsidiary. It would mean that vi- 4 e§a-M is that which is not 
the dravya or substance as such, but only its invariable smd indispensable 
attribute through which alone we can know the substance but which is not the 
substance itself. This relation will represent the apfthaJuiddha-Mimbandha 
between the particular parts and the Whole or Organism. The usage above 
stated is possible according to some because they hold that affixes, though 
they alter the meaning of the roots to which they ttre affixed, can in some oases 
be dropped in respect of meaning whilst the root itself will shoulder the meaning 
of the hlided affixes. Thus we have pointed out the word iefa in Vedic usage 
really expresses the meaning of avaiefa, whilst in the Shtra-period it denoted 
the meaning of the subordinate or auxiliary smd a/Aga or part, integral with 
the whole or the principal or the main. 

The next development shows that the meaning of the word underwent a 
further orientation in so far as it was made to stand for or express the relation- 
ship of creatme, effect, attribute, mode, and servant or slave all in one complex 
structure. There seems to have resulted even a confusion due to the root ioft 
to control and ordain,'and both the meanings were incorporated in the conoept 
ofie^. 

Thus we find that in the concept of iega there has occurred a gradual 
importation of more than one meaning,^ till finally we have the concept of the 

> One more inqiortotion into this term hee to be meniaoned.. This is the meaning ^ ie 
derived ftom the root to lie, which is need to denote that the isfe is ^t which is fting; 
Indi an mythology calls the Sup re m e IHvine as S’sfo and also the.d dtfg>o is the serpent-conch 
• of the Divine: RV., 1. 174. 4: ie»«a nw Ie <adrw sornida pondu; Vm. 16; AV.jXVin. 2. 10, 
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Oiganism Tarsus its Self. It is the soul or purufa that endows the mdividual’s 
body with growth, adaptation and mutational possibilities, whose ‘why| 
has not been answered by any theory of Nature or outer evolution or 
law or chance. Nor is there any possibility of determining the ‘wherefore’ 
of these growths and manifestations or mutations arriving at any end, if the 
end is something of which these organisms and organs are not aware of uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously or superconsoiously . The theoryof the Unconscious 
is fertile only to a limited extent as in the case of perpetuation and self- 
preservation through the structural memory; but it is incapable of leading to 
the assertion of human evolution into the vaster and wider consciousness of 
the integral whole, even if indeed this Unconscious be, as Von Hartmann and 
C. 6. Jung held it to be, universal. It is the universal lower rather than the 
universal higher. As to the doctrine of subconscious awareness, it is only a 
feeling again of the presentiment of the future, anticipation of the future 
organized on the principle of biological memory even like the Unconscious, and 
it cannot help very much except in so far as it might happen to be the field in 
which the superconsciousness erects itself in some measure. But it is rather 
a thin field for such a vigorous manifestation as the Superconscious. The 
true and divine ends of man are beyond his present apprehension and yet he 
has fiunt gleams of the great future — his goal or end through it in his most 
intelligent moments of anticipation; there is at the back of his consciousness 
another light that guides him to his own superb destiny, his true self, his 
supraconscious existence, of which this waking life of his is but a remainder, 
however^ full it may appear comparatively speaking. That does not lose 
itself in the appearance of the unconsciousness, so as to become an automatic 
process which is precisely what we should call the remainder in a consciously 
executed act. Comparing for the sake of clarity the expressions of Bergson 
in this context we may say that matter is that which is left behind by the 
process of change, is that which is registering its uniform beat of fugitive 
experiences, is that which does not permit the fuU manifestations of the Spirit 
having become an obstructive medium through which it has to pierce through. 
Equally the individuals are remainders in a sense caught up as diverse foci of 
Consciousness, made fugitive in matter as possible forces, when so required, 
to break through into the open life of the .Supermind, or manifest them- 
selves with the increased power and light that belong to it. Then when 
BSmfinuja stresses the identity of viitfa-pa and ie§a {ianra), where the 
is apfOMkaiMha, the meaning of the organic conception becomes clear. Not 
only that, ie^a becomes a general concept which embraces both the inconscient 
matter and conscient soul, though the name *dasa’ becomes more appropriate 


etc. Of. yaoio OovooBOiJfOB, Bloomfield, p. 935: and Boors, VxbB'Vobms akd Pbhubt 
D mvAXXvw, tPliitaiBy, p. 174. 

. Of. hToMt OH th» Kathopemitadi AaaadH K. OoomataBwaaii, NJ, Antiquary, Vol. I, 
p. 47, note 3. Be ‘writes: 'We have shown elsewhere that it is by no means accidentally that 
t»ta and Ananta am da s igna tiwis both of the World-seipent and of the Brahman. See my 
” fingeland ”, JAOS,, 55, 1035 and ” Janaka and Y&jfiavalkya”, IHB., XHl 1037.’ 
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in the case of the oonsoient soul, aocoiding to 6ii VenkatanStha.^ Thus the 
word 4efa becomes essentially a technical term denoting the body that cannot 
exist apart from the Self or the Divine, who is the ultimate Self of all souls 
and bodies. 


AMBASTHA, AMBASTHA AND AMBASTHA 
By 

Db, Sdbya Kxnta, M.A., D.Litt., D.Phil. (Oxon), 
Panjab University, Lahore 


Bhagayata-Pura^ X. 43. 2, 4 read: — 

(а) apalyat kuvalay&pidam kreDo’mba^hapracoditam | 

(б) ambasthambastba no dehy apakrama m& ciram || 

Sudar^ana explains ‘ amba^thapracoditam ’ as ‘ hastipakaprocoditam ’ and 
VaUabha ‘ ambasthena samkarodbhavena jatilunena On (6) Vallabha 
writes: — ^ 

ninday&m vipsa | pratilomajo’mbastha iti tasya sahajadosaUrtanenaiva 
tirask&ro bhavati || 

They do not attempt a derivation of the word. The word occurs in 
P&9ini 8. 3. 97 and is left unexplained by all the commentators except 
Jayanta, who adds in his Padamanjan* ‘ambe tisthaty amba^thab*. He, 
however, does not explain ‘amba’ and hence is of no help in the elucidation 
of the word. Ambastha occurs, in its feminine form, in Amara (II. 4. 72f.) 
as a synonym of certain plants and is explained by Ksirasvamin as ‘ambe 
tobde tifthaty ambafithfi’. Since the plant {Jasminum ataieiUaltm) does 
no more live in word than any other plant, the derivation seems void of point. 
A prima facie derivation would be ‘ambayam matari tifthatity ambasthah’ 
and the same is adopted by ^abdakalpadruma for ambastha and by Bhfi- 
nujidik^ita for ambaethfi. in Amara. But both the ambastha man and 
amba^thfi plant do no more reside in mother than any other man or plant and 
hence do not, in particular, deserve that name. The real explanation of 
the word may therefore be sought somewhere else. 


* Cf. my artiole ‘SHBSmSnuja’a PhUotophy of Society’ {VedOnta Keaari, May 1943), where 

1 have pointed out that there are winn names by which the soul is designated in the Philosophy 
of &ci R&m&nuja — namely, amia, prcthdra, Borina, dSaa, kauatubha^ 4akti, bhSgawOa. 

S^afotva is the abiding quality of the conscient and the inconsoient; the consciousness of tiie 
iz^vidual soul is defo^bhOyiffha — defatveaoHjfidirtvam : NyIyasidi>h1£^janam (mem. ed., p. 118) 
disposed as it is towards the IDivine the S'afi, Hut it is of atomic diTnensions also. But this 

is increased to the fullest limit of omniscience when the mdividual sodl becomes attuned 
to^the Divine throu^ devolaon or love that is the fulfilment of its^knowledge of His ieftiva (of. 
iny artiole on 'Spinoza and Rdm/Snuia — a comparative study ’). 

• ftoibe tirthaty rabaf I *upi stha iti kapratyayab | fiy&por iti hrasvatvam | Ambastha 

iti lafijfieyaip janapadaviitogaaya tl On KftiikA, 8. 8. 9. » 
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Brogmann,* while discussmg the words for service and servant in the 
IE. languages,' cites, among others, upa-s-ti (^as ‘ be ’), abhi-f-ti {Jm ‘ be ’), 
pari-cfir-a and ef-a^ft for service and oeta (*ce^ 1), ve^-A, dfL-t4, pari-kar-a, 
pari-car-4, pari-cfir-a-ka, abhi-car-a (Gk. amphi-polo-s, Lat. an-oul-us) for 
servant. 

To this list may be added Gymr. amaeth, ammaeth (*ambaeth). Gelt. 
amb(i)aktoB meaning ‘husbandman, tiller of the ground’, a cognate of Latin 
ambactus ‘a servant’, specially one who is sent on a message, applied by 
Gaesar to the vassals or retainers of the Gallic chiefo and found in OHG. as 
ambaht, ampaht ‘a servant’, Goth, andbahts ‘a servant’, AS. ambeht, ombihit 
‘a servant’, ON. ambott. Ice. ambatt ‘a bondwoman, a handmaid’. Walde 
explains ambaktos* as ambi (= abhi) actus = axtos ppl. of ^ag (= ./aj). 

It is possible that the Geltic word ambaeth travelled to India as it did to 
other countries and was Sanskritized in the form of ambastha ; of this we have 
a striking example in the Sanskrit suraUga, which is admittedly the Gk. 
syrinx.* The Geltic ambaeth meant ‘a servant’ and in the same meaning 
it was applied, in India, to an elephant-driver, a retainer of the samanta. 

There is another possibility. The Hindi word ‘mahavat’ means an 
‘elephant-driver’. It is derived from Sanskrit ‘maham&tra ’ * which means 
‘great in measure’ and is applied to — 

(а) an elephant-driver or keeper; 

(б) a man of high rank, a samanta, the mamartai * of the Greeks. 

Now, an elephant-driver is not essentially a man of ‘great measure’ and the 
epithet, seems to be a transferred one: from the elephant,* ‘who is invariably 
of large measure’, to — 

(а) an elephant-driver, a keeper; 

(б) the possessor of elephant, a sSmanta, a man of fortune. 

In this it may be compared with ibha ‘elephant’ and ibh-ya ‘deserving or 
possessing an elephant’. And although ‘mahamatra’ occurs in both these 
meanings, the word is not quotable in its primary sense, i.e. an elephant ; and 
this is important. 

1 Indogennaniische Foraohungen, 1006, pp. 377-91. 

s Verg^. Worterbuch under v^ag^; bo feugmaim, GnindriBs, 3. 7 ; Whitley Stokes, Urkeltis* 
oher Sprachaohats., p. 34; Macbain, Etyxnol. Diet, of the Ckielio Lang, under amhas; Morrifl Jones, 
A Wdsh Qrammar, p. 3; John Murray, Etymol. Diet, of BCod. Eng., 1021. Aoeording to Oxford 
Diet, (under ambassador) a compound of Goth, prefix and-, anda- and the Sb. bahts *a 
servant*. The prefix answers to OHG. ant- (later ent-), Lat. ante, Gk. anti, Skt. anti 'over, 
against*, bahts 'devoted* => bhakta y^haj. Details: Ublenbeok, Got. et. Wtb., 13f. 

s Sanakritusation of F&li and Pkt. forms: Morris, Ac., 1802, 30 July, 04*06. 

* Kftmasutra, 1. 3. 12: santy api khalu 4Astraprahatabuddhayo ga^ikA rijaputryo mah&- 
mitraduhitarai oa || Yafodhara on it: mahfimfttreti, mahatl m&trft ye^toi iti aftmantfi mahfi- 
simanti. vft h aa t i tf l p g&yftip v& tallakgapam anusartavyam R 

* Lfiders, Eine indische Glosse des Mesychios KZ., 38. 488ff. 

< AV.HL 22. 6: haMlmrgi9ftipaiif6d6matif^hdvAnte | 

Whitney: 'poaseasing supeoriority either of atrengtb or of poaition*; auperiority of aiae is 
mme probable. 
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Amba^tha (— ambhas^+stiha) is an exact parallel to ‘mahfimfttia’ 
inasmuch as the word ‘ambhas’ (= of large measure = mah&m&tra) is not 
quotable in the sense of ‘elephant’ and yet its compound ‘amba^^ha’ means 
‘an elephant-driver’, a samanta, a Kfatriya, a mighty fighter. 

That ‘ambhas’ means ‘of large measure’ is implied in the following. 
BV. 1. 133. 5 reads: — 

pi44figabhn;ttim ambhrp&m pi4i$cim indra s&ip m^ I 
s&rvam r&kfo ni barhaya || 

Sayapa explains ambhrp4 : 

atibhajramkaram ^bdayamanam | bhrap ^bde | yad va mahfintam 
atipravrddham ity arthab I ambhr^a iti mahannama | ambhr^b 
mahinab (Ni. III. 3. 16) iti tatra pathat || 

SayaQa seizes the vital point. Vedic ambbrnA, Pkt. ambhana equate with Gk. 
ombrimos,* obrimos ‘massive’, Goth, abrs ‘strong’, and may be derived from 
ambh-, ombh- or abh-, obh-. The same ambhas (*-bhos) occurs in Latin 
triumpus,* Gk. thriamphos (*tri-) meaning ‘across (or thrice?) the massive’, 
the prefix tri, Ved. tir4s, (?) Lat. trans, Goth. thairh-|-upus (= ambhos, -bhas) 
meaning ‘massive’, being an epithet of Bacchus, Dionysos, Mars or the 
victorious general in whose honour the dance or procession was organized; 
and with this we incidentally settle the much-debated etymology of the 
English word triumph * (= tri-f-umphus, tri -f ambhos, -bhas). 

The same base should now explain Latin omnis from "'ombhni- or 
obhni-, the development of meaning ‘all, every’ being exactly like Gk. pas 
‘all’, IE. *kua-nt = Ved. sva ‘swell’. Connection may exist between 
ambhas and amba-ra ‘sky’, abh-ra ‘cloud’, Pahl. namb-nam ‘moist’, nambi- 
tan ‘moisture’, Lat. nimbus ‘cloud’. 

And just as it is customary to divide Gk. ampho, amphi (= Ved. abhi) 
‘around’ into am -f- phi (= Goth, bi ‘around, about ’), so we may analyze Gk. 
obrimos into o-f-bri-mos, om-bri-mos, the second element being met with in 
brime ‘hnger’, brimds, brim4o, brimaino, brimoomai, brimosis; and this at 
once explains the Vedic bhr-^iyate, bhr-pa-ti (Ni. II. 12) in the meaning ‘to be 
angry’ and bhf-pibi ghr-pib and bhr-^ib. 

Connection between ambhas, Hindi amb&r ‘a large heap’, PSli ambho 
‘a stone’ and SantSli ambcM} ‘stout, full’, is patent. 

The above discussion yields ambha in the sense of elephant: ambaff^ha 
(— ambha8-(-stha) would mean ‘one sitting on the elephant’, i.e. a driver* 
a keeper or a s&manta, a Kpatriya. 

The following paragraphs develop ambastha in the meaning of a Kfatriya. 
B&ja^ekharastiri’* in his Prabandhakbia assigns prominent place to hastividyi 


1 DiMupiiatioii by , qp. vid&tha, <^vidb : Wiuskenuii^el, Altbxd. Or. 1, p. 129. 

* Details: Ferdinand Johansen, Jndogermanisohe Fotsohnngen, 1894, 23^. 

* Details: von Grienbatger, op, tit., 1906, 16Sfi. 

' * * Variety of derivation: Oxford Diet . ; Wyld, Vniv. Eng. Diet.* 

* Details: Ostbofl, IF. 4. U9S.. 270ff. 

* 8ia|^ Jalnsgranthsmitt, VI, p. 28. 
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in the list of seventy-two kalSs, indispensable for an accomplished E^atriya- 
kom&ra. He reads: — 

tvaip grhfiva kalSh I has t&h f likhitam, ga9itam, ^tam, nrtyam, pa^hi- 
tam, vfidyam, vyfiJmrapkm, chandah, jyot^am, iSik^a, niruktam, k&ty&yanam, 
nighai^tah, patrachedyam, nakhachedyam, ratnaparikfia, gyudh&bhySiSah 
gajSrohanam, twagarohanam, tayoh mantravadah, yantravadah> 

rasav&dah) khanyavSdah) rasayanam, vijMnam, tarkavSdah> siddh&ntah. 
vi^avSdah, g&rudam, ^kunam, vaidyakam, acaryavidya, agamah, prSsSda- 
lak^pam, samudrikam, smrtih) pura^am, itihasah, vedah) vidhih, vidy&- 
nuvSdah. dar^nasamskfirab, khecarlkala, amarikala, mdraj&lain, patalasid- 
dhib, dhfirtatobalam, gandhavadab. vrk^cikitsa, krtrimamanikarma, sarva- 
karapi, va^yakarma, pa^akarma, citrakarma, kasthaghatonam, pa^^akarma, 
lepakarma, carmakarma, yantrakarasavati, kavyam, alamkarab> hasitam, 
samskitam, pr&k^m, pai^acikam, apabhram^bi kapatam, detobha$a, 
dh&tokarma, prayogopSyab, kevaUvidhib etab aakalab kal&b iiksitavan || 

Accomplishment in the art of driving elephants may bestow the title 
‘ambaftha’ on a K^triya, who is indicated to have received this appellation 
for other reasons in the following statements. 

IHghanik&ya (Samahfiaphalasutta 14, PTS. 1. p. 51) enumerates the 
chief occupations as follows : — 

yathS so imani bhante puthusippayatanani seyyathidam hattharoha, 
ass&roha, rathikS., dhanuggaha, celaka, calaka, pipdadavika, ugga, rajaputtfi, 
pakkhapdino, mahanagS, sura, cammayodhino, dasakaputta, alarika, kappaka, 
nahapaka, suda, malakara, rajaka, pesakara, nalakara, kumbhakara, gapaka, 
muddik& yani va pan anhani pi evamgatani puthusippayatan&ni || 

The occupations up to ‘ cammayodhinab ’ are doubtless those of the Kfa- 
triyas and Celaka of the list has been rendered by Franke ^ as Fahnentr&ger, 
i.e. bannerbearers. That the bannerbearers were a class of the Kfatriyas is 
shown below. 

yinayavijayagapi,^ describing ‘ dikfamaha writes: — 
prathamam mahgalany a^ten sampurpab kalaiias tatab I 
bhrmgSxac5>marachatravaijayant3ras tatab kramat || 
padapithanvite ratnasvarpsimhasane tatab I 
tatab prthak sas^tetam anarohebhav&jinam || 
rath&nam astrapGrpanam dhvajaghap^valisprs&m | 
pradhanapurufSp^iP ca pratyekam 4atam af^ 3 ^k || 
gajalvarathapad&tyasainyani ca tatas tatab I 
sahasrayojanottuAgo dhvajo dhvajasahasrayuk || 
kbadgagr&hab kuntapithaphalakagr&hipas tatab I 
hfisyadik&rakab kS>mdarpik&^ ca sajayiravfib II 
ugr& bhogai ca r&janyab kfatriy&dyas tatab kram&t I 
saip caranti tato devS devya4 ca sv&minab purab II 


i DtghanikSya ubegnetet, pp. S2.68. 

* liOkapndcaSe Kaialokaprakitet. p. 4S6. 
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The raising of Indradhvaja, decked out with thousands of small banners, was 
an important feature of the battle in ancient times ; so much so that its raising 
was enjoined on kings by the author of SamarahgaQasutradb&ra,^ who 8 a 3 ?B: — 
surai^m arthasiddhyartham vadh&ya ca suradruham | 
yath& iakradhvajotthSnam pr&ha brahma tathocyate || 111 || 

• ••**•• 
itthaip iakradhvajotthfinam krtam rajilo jayfiivaham I 
paurajanapad&nam ca ksemarog 3 rasubhiksakrt || 147 || 

The above authorities imply the raising or carrying of dhvaja by a parti- 
cular class of people, presumably the Ksatriyas; the Vaikhanasagrhya^ dejSnes 
the carrying of dhvaja as one of the occupations of the Amba^has (X. 12) : — 
ambafthah kaksyajivy agneyanartako dhvajavilravi ceti || 

A slight change of v into y (-vi — ^yi) explains the difficult word -vlirSvi 
and enables us to postulate that the Ambasthas were Ksatriyas and their 
chief occupation was the carrying of banner in certain ceremonies and in the 
battlefield, preferably on the back of an elephant. 

The statement of Manu (X. 43-44) that PauQdras, Audras, Dravides, 
Kambojas, Yavanas, ^akas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Qnas, Kiratas, Daradas, 
and Elha^s were originally Ksatriyas, who, later on, became Audras, owing to 
non-observance of Vedic sacrifice is an historical truism and inay, with equal 
force, apply to those other tribes who, being situated on north-western frontier, 
could not properly perform the prescribed Brahmanical ritual.* To the 
mid-Indian Aryans these were Aryans only in name. Among such jati-aryas,* 
taken in a slightly different sense, the Jaina Upahga * mentions Ambairthas: — 
se kim tarn jatiariya ? chavviha pannatta | tarn 
Ambattfaa ya kalimda videha vedamaiya | 

Hariya vamcu^a ceva cha eya ibbha jatito | se jatiariya || 

It was probably this type of tribes, about whom Kautalya says in Artha^tra 
(XI. l)s^ 

k&mboja saura^tra k^atriyasrei^yadayo varta^tropajivinah (licchivika- 
v^ika mallaka madraka kukurakurupancaladayo raja^bdopajivinah) II 
These jatiaryan Ambafthas were ever associated with warfare and are 
explicitly stated to be Ksatriyas by Nage^ on Patanjali-|- Pacini (II. 4. 62): — 
Pat. SmbasthySb striya}} | sauvirya)) striya|^ II 

Kaiya^: amba?thyfi.patyani bahvyafe stri 3 ra iti vqxldhetkosalajadSfi- 
fiafill 

1 King Bhojadeva, Vol. 1, Ob. 7, »-147. 

* *dhvBj&bhfto d&Bayonib*. Maakari on Gautamadhannasutra 20. 4. 

^ Vrfttya* oommunitieB^ oallod White Indians. Details: my Introduotion to ^&thaka* 
baifikalanay pp. zi fi. 

« Cp. Fat. n. 2. 6 : 361, V. 1. 116. 22: 

tapab Arataip oa yotM oa etad brfthma^ftkftrakaTn | 

, tapabirat&bhsrftip yo hino jatibr& hma^ La eva sab 11 

Vaaiftbanofti m. 7 : avratftnftm amantr&gJhp jatim&tropajivin&mf etc. Gp. also V 3 ri 8 a- 
•®Tti 4. 33-44. For the traditional interpretation of j&tiftrya cp. Jacobi, ZDMG. 60. 316. 

» Sea Weber, Ind. Stud., XVI, p. 300. 
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NSgdfe^: ambaftluu^eti kQatri3raiifimeclBm | ato vfi n&madheyasyeti 
yrddhatvam I fimbaf^hasyeti pS>^e ta samjrag eYa || 

To sum up: Amba^thas were Kfatriyas; they lived on warfiue, presum- 
ably as ‘gajarohas’ and bannerbearers. 

Till now we have based our discussion on ‘ambhas’ meaning ‘massiYe’ 
(= elephant) and have taken amba^tha to mean ‘one sitting on elephant’, 
i.e. a driver, a El$»triya. But ambhas in its cognates also means ‘strength, 
power’; taking ambhas in this sense, we may analyze amba^tha as ‘ambhas 
tipthaty asminn iti’, i.e. ‘one in whom strength resides’, i.e. a Ksatiiya, 
a fighter. 

In the latter analysis ambastha may be compared with ugra : — 
ambaptha ugra 

(1) ambhas == power, strength; (1) terrible, an epithet of Indra in the 

(2) ambaptha = a Kpatriya, a fighter; Veda and of tejas, etc. in Pali ; 

(3) a mixed caste. (2) a E^triya, a ^re^i, a samgha ; 

(3) a mixed caste. 

Pick* has detailed the confusion and conflict regarding the origin of ugra, 
a mixed caste; no less confused and conflicting are the statements regarding 
the origin of ‘ambaptha’. This is typified in: — 

(а) br&hxuapad vai^yakanayam ambaptho nama j'ayate (Manu X. 8). 

(б) viprSn miirdhabhipiktas tu kpatriyayam ajayata | 
yaiiy&yain tu tathambaptho nipa^b fSudraya tatha || 

(Viddhaharitasmfti VII. 151.) 

(e) viprad vaiSyayam ambaptha]^ kakpyajivy agneyanartako dhvaja- 
vi^ravi ^yacikiti^ (Vaikhanasagrhya X. 12). 

This is {Kjoepted by Amara, Sabdaratnasamanvaya (Gaekwad Series 
7. 12), Ealpadrukola (202. 5) and Trika^clalepa, etc. 

Against these op. : — 

anulom&b anantaraikantaradvyantarasu j&ta}) savar^ambap^hogra- 
nipSdadaupyantaparaiavS^ il 

( = Gkratamadharmasiitra IV. 16 =Yfijilavalkya I. 91-95, 
quoted by Bhat()oji (Manorama) on P&Qini IV. 1. 126.) 
Maskari writes on it : — 

kpatriye^Snantarayaip j&fa|^ ambap^hal^ vaiftyenfinantariySip 
ugrabll 

As in the case of Ambapthas and Ugras, so in the case of Yavanas* itiiH other 
mixed castes the authorities greatly difiered. This shows that the real origin 
of these castes had long been forgotten, and their systematization intrO caste 
system^ by Manu and others was an attempt at assimilation of these castes 

1 AJready in Jaina works: ‘dem Gesohleohte naob die Ikfvftkiii. VidehaA, Hari6, 
jmtA, KnniA, ViBpvunaiad, Ugra6, Bhogat, R&janyad; und andere’. Jacobi, ZBMG. 60. 816. ' 

* Featadxrifb M. Wintemitz, pp. 279-286. 

* Qp« Manu X. 48-44 with Gautamadhanxiaautara. 4. 21, 
tudrety alia. On this Maskari writas: kvatiiyfto ohudrftyftqi j&to yavana)». 

* OataOs: Oldanbeig, Zur Gaeohidhta das mdiseban Kaatenwaasna. ZDMG. 61. 277il. 
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into BUndu fold, the nature of their origin being chiefly concocted in the light 
of the position they held in society at that time and the occupation they 
happened to follow in that period of flux and reflux. 

Manu assigns a low status to the Varpasamkaras and, accordiogly, they 
are placed in l^ildravarga by Amara and others. 

Manu records the following occupations for the Var^asamkaras (X. 47ff.) : — 
sfltSn&m a^vasarathyam ambasthanam cikitsanam | 
vaidehakanam strikaryam magadhanam va^ikpatha^ || 
matsyaghato nisSdanam tvastis tv ayogavasya ca | 
medandhracuncumadgunam ara^yapa^uhimsanam || 

Now, occupations like driving horses and service in the woman’s apart- 
ments may be contemptuous, and it was probably on that account that these 
were assigned to the Varnasamkaras, but the occupation of medicine was not 
so. It was, on the contrary, a profession of honour, so much so that admission 
into it was restricted to the first three varMs in the words of Suiiruta (II. 1-2) : 
athatah ^isyopanayaniyam adhyayam vyakhyasyama}^ | brahmana- 

ksatriyavaiiSyanam anyatamam liisyam upanayet | ato 

viparita-gunam nopanayet || 

This is confirmed by Caraka (Sutrasthana XXX. 17): 
tasya 3 nirvedasyangany astau | tad yatha | kayacikitsaiSalakyam i$alya- 
hartrkam vi^garavainedhikapra^manam bhutavidya kaum&ra- 
bhrtykam rasayanani vajikaranam iti | sa cadhyetavyo brahmana- 
ksatriyavaisyai}^ || 

Thus, the calling of medicine was reserved for the first three vari^, while 
Manu assigns it to the Ambasthas, a mixed caste, and this contradiction 
demands explanation. 

In Khuddakacatuspada Caraka divides medicine into four divisions: 
bhisag dravyail^y upasthata rogi pSdacatustayam || 

Medicine (like a cow; so metre) has four feet: doctor, medicines, nurse and 
patient. It is possible that the glorious office of doctor was reserved for the 
first three var^as, while the duties of a nurse were assigned to the Ambasthas. 

There is another possibility : the science of medicine consists of medicine 
and surgery. Among present-day Hindus the first is virtually reserved for the 
first three varnas, while the latter is praotised by the people of low castes.^ 
It may have been so even in Manu’s time, as it was definitely in the time of 
Vaikhfinasa, who puts down surgery as an occupation of the Ambasthas. 

B5>jai$ekharasflri * places hastividya along with afivavidya, and so the 
two are coupled by other authorities. Manu (X. 47ff.) assigns a^vas&rathya 
to the sfitas, but leaves hastisarathya unassigned, while Bh&gavata (X. 43. 2, 
4) puts it down as an occupation of the Ambasthas. 

1 Cp. also Vasi^^hasmrti in. 4: 

nftnfg brfihznapo bhavati na va^id na kudllavat | 

* na iudrapre^apaip kurvan na steno na oikitsakab I) 

Here ie definitely pat down as eomething deteetable. 

* Cp. the list of 72 kaUis xeferred to above. 
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Suoh an omission in Mann may be serious and I would explain it by 
assuming the original reading of Manu (X. 47) to have been: 

s&t&n&m a4vaBSrath3ram ambafth&nSm ca hdstinam || 

A change of ‘ca histinam’ into ‘cikitsanam’ ^ is conceivable and the motive 
for such a change is not far to seek. The Amba^has of Bengal, called Amba- 
stha Yaidyas, have a leaning towards medicine ; they have materially advanced 
through mediome and agriculture. Now, the occupation of elephant-driving 
set by Manu for the Ambafthas may not be liked by them after their material 
advancement, and it is feasible that they turned this profession of contempt 
into one of status by effecting a change of ‘ ca h&stiaam ’ into ‘ cikitsanam ’. 

n 

The interesting history of ambhas-f ambastha continues in the following 
paragraphs: — 

Amara enumerates the synonyms of yuthika {Jaaminum aurieuitUtm) 
as follows : — 

(а) gapiki ylithik&mbaftha sa pita hemapuspika || 

(б) Coming to paths (StepAania hemandi/olia) he says : 

pftthambastha viddhakarpi sthSpani lireyasi rasa | 
ekaptbila papaceli pracInS. vanatiktika || 

(c) On cShgeri (Auxalia cariculata) he reads : 

c&hgeri cukrika danta^thambasthSmlalopikS || 

No commentator has offered any explanation worth the name of the word 
ambapthS and the word invites discussion. 

To start with: we may anal 3 ^ the word as ambhas-f-stha and not amba-1- 
sthS as proposed by some commentators, ‘ambhas’ means water, but the 
three plants in question have no more to do with water than many other 
plants and so the derivation from ambhas in the sense of ‘ water ’ may be void 
of point. 

Kj^rasvSmin, the commentator on Amara, quotes a truism in the begin- 
ning of Vanaupadhivarga : — 

rasaviiyavipakebhyo miUat puppat phal&d dal&t | 

Skfirrid deSakalader vanaupadhyartham unnayet || 

It means that the names of plants are based on the particularities of their 
juice, strength, maturity, root, flower, leaves, size, locality and time ; and 
these are exactly the things on which modem philologists are basing their 
explanation of the Greek and Latin plant-names.* 


1 For a aiinilar change in the Veda ep. BY. X. 18. 7 AV. Xll. 8. 81, XVIII. 8. 57:— 
ixnft nirir avidhav4t Bupitalr tfijanena eaipifp sAtp vitentu | 
anaSrdvo enapoilvih ■ur&tn& & lohantu j4nayo y6nim 5gre H 
nie Pa p pi t ae changed Sgre into agneh in order to justify the aystem of eatl. 

* Typified in Thiaalton-Dyer’e ‘On Some Ancient Plant-namea *, Journal of Philology, 
XXXm, IMS.; XXXTV, 76-06, 20QS. 
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Taking our due from the above we note that the chief oharaoteristio 
of the plants in question is the sharpness or bitterness either of their smell 
6r juice and if we could trace the word ambhas in the sense of sharp or bitter 
we shall have arrived at the correct etymology of the word ambaf^hft (= con- 
taining sharp smell or bitter juice). 

We have already seen that ambhas means ‘massive’ strong, and that it 
is cognate of the Gk. obrimos, ombrimos, Goth, abrs ‘strong’. The idea of 
strength could be well evolved in abstract things like smell and juice; and 
this we actually find to have been the case in German ampfer,i OHG. ampfero. 
AS. ompre, all meaning sharp, bitter, unripe ; Swed. amper ‘sour, sharp, bitter’ 
all alike going back to ambh, ombh. 

This clears the etymology of the word ambastha as ambhas+stha meaning 
‘having sharp smell or bitter juice’. 

TII. Ambastha 

Before venturing an explanation of the word ambastha we may straight- 
away state that ambastha is not a derivative of ambastha or ambastha and that 
according to Panini the two words are basically different. 

PSpini 8. 3. 97 reads: 

ambambagobhumisavyapadvitriku^ku^hkvahgumanjipufijiparame- 
barhirdivyagnibhyah sthab II 

The sutra prescribes that -stha btjcomes -stha, when preceded, among 
others, by amba and amba. Now, if Pa^ni considered ambastha to be a 
derivative of ambai^tha he ought not to have included amba in the sutra as 
the change of -stha into -stha in such a derivative would have been implied 
by that in its base ambastha. The distinct inclusion of both amba and &mba 
in the sfitra therefore shows that in Panini’s opinion the word Smbastha was 
fundamentally different from ambastha. 

The basic distinction between the^two words was forgotten in post-Pani- 
nean period and the two words got contaminated thus causing a uniformly 
persistent confusion among scholars, both Indian as well as European. The 
following paragraphs may clear this confusion. 

While discussing the word ambastha we have referred to the principle, laid 
down by Kfirasvamin, which connects plapt-names, among other things, with 
the names of localities wherein they grow. Of this the striking examples are: 
haimavati. = himavati j&ta = haritaki, Terminalia chebiiUi. 
haimavati == himavati jata = vacft, a kind of aromatic root good for voice, 
haimavati = himavati jata = sarvak^iri, Hindi Make. 
dr&vi^Uikak = dravidade^ jata}^ = karcurakal). Curcuma zenmbet. 
m&gadhi = magadhadete j&ta — yftthik&, Jasminvm auricuUUu/m. 
odrapufpa = odradetodbhavam = japa. Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
daikharikal^ = iikhare j&ta^ = ap&m&rgal), Achyran^ics Aspera. 
vaidehl = videhade^ j&ta = pippali, long pepperi 


1 DiSennt derivation: Walde, WTB. under *onK>, *&no. 
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ndloyam = udld jfttam = ke4&mbu. 
iSaileyam = dlSyam j&tam s= adnapufpa, benzoin, 
kfimbojl = kambojadele j&ta = mS^pangi, Olyeine Debilis. 
kMmTram = kaimlradefe j&tam s= pugkaram. 

Thisalton-Dyer ^ has shoBm that the Greek Ozainitis is a plant-appeUative 
based on Ujjayini, the modem Ujjain; that Pers&a * meant the Persian tree 
which the Persians brought to Egypt (Indian dhatur&h, Arabic tatourah) 
and that sikda * (bottlegourd) derived its name from Sicyon, an industrial 
city, where a minor industry of the products of bottlegourd was in vogue. 

Conversely many place-names derive from plant-names ; and Murr * has 
studied in detail a large munber of Greek place-names based on plant-names. 
Among English place-names derived from plant-names^ may be cited Derwent, 
Darwen (Dema = Oak), Lean (OE. limene ‘wa’), Lymn, etc. perhaps Levon 
(from a word meaning elm, cp. Welsh Llwyf, Ir. leamh). Corse (cp. MBret. 
cors ‘rushes’, Welsh cors ‘bog’, corsen ‘reed’) and Willonghby (OE. welig 
‘willow’). 

In India the process was typified in Amravarta ‘name of a mountain’ 
(Bam&yapa IV. 44. 23), Amr&vatl ‘a town’ (Bam. IV. 41. 14), Barhigmuti 
‘a town’ (Bhagavata III. 22, 29) and Amrakfita ‘a mountain’ (Meghadfita 17). 

Buddhists took fancy to &mra and they derive the following place-names 
from it: — 

Ambatthala* a ‘ plateau in the Missaka mountain in Ceylon ’, Ambadugga- 
mahavapl^ *a tank in Ceylon’, AmbagSma^ ‘a village between Vesali and 
Bhojanagara Ambagapa* ‘a locality in Ceylon’, Ambalala^o ‘a place in 
Ceylon ’, Ambavana ‘a common place-name ’ (for example, a Padhanaghara 
in Ceylon built by Eling Elassapa III), Ambavapi ‘a tank in Ceylon’, and 
Ambasa^dll ‘a Brahmin village east of Bajagaha ’. 

Mention may also be made of Amb&l& (= amr&laya, a district in the 
Punjab) and Amethl (= Amra-(-sthi, a town in Oudh). 

This should indicate the derivation of Ambastha: it is a place-name; it is 
based on the plant-name &mba. That Ambagtha is the name of a janapada 
is fixed by Jayanta on PfiQinj ; that it is derived from amba is attempted 
below. 

&mba grass is known to the Kfi|haka-8aiphit& (XV. 6) : 
som&ya vanaspataye 4y&m&ka4 carnr brhaspataye v&caspataye naivft- 
rai carur aindr&ya jyeg^hfiya h&yananam ekSda^akapSlo mitr&ya 
salyaeya pataya dm&dndnt carur varop&ya dhamuugaqiataye 
yavamayo da^akapftlak II 

1 Jonmal of Philology, XX21V, 78-79. > Op. oU., 87fi. 

* Op. oA., 29711. « Reported by lliiaaltoa-Dyer in op. eU., p, 308, 

* DetaOe: Ekwall in Introduotion to the Survey of R"glwV» Plaoe-namee, I, p. 24. 

• SamantepBrtdiH L 73. 21. •> Ifidi&vwpM XXXIX. 38. 

• Dig^ianikayn n. 128. 20-22. • Samant^MdiU L 101. 16. 

It Mabivaiiiaa tXXIV. 68. » Hahivwpaa ZLVm. 26. 

It uuift. XLVI. 20. It Dlt^. n. 263. 3. u Jayanta on KiliU+Plvini 8. 3. 9. 
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* This ooizesponds to TaittitIyia>Baiphit& I. 8. 10. 1 : 

mitiftya saty&y&mb&ofim oanup vaniQ&ya dbarmapataye yavamayaqi 
carom | etc. 

S&ya^a explains &mb&h with ‘dhSnyaviieQfih ’• 

Patafljalii explains Amba on Papini 6. 1. 9 and 8. 2. 26: 
tad yathA tubh 3 f«dam agne, tubhyam idam agnaya iti prapte | 
AmbAnAm carom, nAmbanAm carom iti prApte | A vyAdhinlr agapAh> 
sogapA iti prApte | ifkartAram adhvarasya, niskartAram adhvarasyeti 
prApte I 4ivA udrasya bhe§aji, 4ivA rodrasya bhesajiti prApte i| 

I have connected ambhas with *nambh (*pmbh) and have drawn Pahl. 
namb, nam, MPers. nem, Pahl. nambitan, Lat. nimbos to *ambh *embh. 
Patafijali^ equates Amba with nAmba^.and so it occurs in the corresponding 
passages in MaitrAyapi and Satapatha : 

(а) mitrAya satyasya pataye nAmbAnAm carum vampAya dharmasya 

pataye yavamayam carum (MS. II. 6. 67. 9). 

(б) atha mitrAya satyAya nAmbAnAm carom nirvapati tad evam mitra 

eva satyo brahmape suvaty atha yan nAmbAnAm bhavati 
varupyA vA etA osadhayo yah krate jAyante’thaite maitrA yan 
nAmbAs tasmAn oAmbAnAm bhavati || (Satapatha V. 3. 3. 8.) 

HarisvAmin, the commentator, writes on nAmba: 
nAmbA nAma akrstopacyah svayamjAtA vrihayah I kreteksetrotpannA 
osadhayah varupyah karsapadilaksapahimsasambandhad varupA- 
rhAh I akrftepacyAs tu tadvirahan maitrah II 
NAmba is adopted by ElAtyAyaimlraotasutra (XV. 4. 12): 
nAmbo mitrAya satyAya || 

Karka explains namba by ‘svayam jata vnhayo nAmbah’ and VidyA* 
dhara by ‘akmtopacya vrihayo nAmbah ’. 

Thus the equation of Amba with nAmba (’"prnba) is established in the 
Samhit& and a janapada could very well derive its name from Amba meaning 
‘abounding in Amba grass’. 

This solves the puzzle : PApini considers Ambaftha and Ambaftha as two 
basically different words: Ambaptha primarily a place-name, ambastha ‘an 
elephant-driver, a Keatriya, a mixed caste ’. 

The Ambaptha janapada is located in the north-west by : 

(а) BArhaspatya ArthalAstra (III. 103) : 

kA4ndrahilpAmbasthasindhavah ^tamAtrA^ catura^rAi ca || 

(б) VippupurApa (H, Ch. Ill, 14^17): 

Asiip nadyupanadya^ oa santy anyaA oa sahasraAah I 
tAsv i me korupafioAlA madhyadeAAdayo janAh II 
pArvadelAdikAA caiva kAmarhpanivAsinah I 
pup^LrAh kalihgA xna^adhA dAkpipAtyAA ca sarvaAah M 

' ^ Noted M » rr”"g rafwenoe by Weber, Ind. Stud. 13. 436-87; 9. 269. 

■ Op. a-g6i»: Ok. agord *p-garo: negara; Karl F. JohaoHon, Indogenn. Fondi. VUI. 
174a. 
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tathSparintfib satiraffirSb virSs tathSrbudfib I 
k&niffi malava^ oaiva paripatraniv&sinab II 
SauTirab Saiadhava hflpab 4&lvab iS&kalavSsinab I 
madraramae tathSmboffiUl^ panunkSdayaa taffta || 

(e) lAahftbhiratai n. 52. 18-16: 

kairSta darada darv§b 4iir& vai yamakfis tatha | 
audumbara durvibhagab paTad& bahlikaib saha || 
ka^mlrS^ ca kumarS^ ca ghorakft bamsak&yanfib I 
[$ibitrigartayaadheyab r&janySr bhadrakekayab II 
amba^h^ kaukur&s tark^yS vastrapab pahlavaib saha 
▼a^atala^ ca mauley&b saha ksudrakam&lavaib II 
panp^i'i^ab kukkurS^ caiva ^aka4 oaiva vi^&ip pate | 
afig& vaAgS^ ca pup^i^Si oa ^apavatyft gayas tathft || 

(d) U^nara was a north westerner: his posterity is given by: 

(1) Brahmap^&purapa (74. 18-21): 

Ufonaraeya patnyas tu pafica r&jarsivam^jab I 
Nrga Knni Nava Darva pancami ca Draadvaia | 
U^&iarasya putr&s tu pafica tiau kulodvahab II 
tapasyatab sumahato jat& vnidhasya dh&rmikab I .. 
N^&y&s tu Nigab putro Nav&y& Nava eva tu || 

diveb ^ivapuram khyatam Yandheyam tu Njgasya ca 
Navasya Navarastram tu Knnes tu Knnila pur! || 
SuvrcUasya taihamboftha .... 

(2) Matsyapurapa (48. 16-21): 

U^narasya patnyas tu pafica rajaipisanibhav&b I 
Bhria Nav& DariS ya ca dev! Dn|iadvati || 

dives tu dibayab putrSi catvaro lokavidrutSb I 
Prthudarbhab Suvlra^ ca Kekayo Madrakas tathft || 
te^am janapadab sphitab KekayS. Madrakas tathft | 
SauvirSi caiva Paurft4 ca Nrgasya Kekayfts tathft || 
Suvratasya tathdmbofffia I 


1 Ed. D&modara Satvalekar, Vol. II, p. 242. Compare with this the Southern reoennon 
ed. by P. P. S. Shastri, Vol. m, p. 425 : 

kilavyft darad& d&rvyad 4ur& haimakayfia tath& | 

audi]mbar& durvibhfi^&h paurav&h aaha bidilikaib || (11. 52. 128.) 

kfitodr&h kundam&n&d oa gaurak& haxpsak&s tathft | 

teibyftB trigartft yaudheyft rftjanyft madrakaib saha || 129 

vaafttayab ^funauley&b saha kgudrakamftlavaib i . ^ 

4au3 (y^ikfi 4 oodarfift caiva sftlvfift caiva vifoxp pate || 130 
A oompaiiaon of the tw6 recensionB shows that the real origin of these races was forgotten 
in early times* so much so that the very names greatly diflered; no wonder then if we find 
amba^fhdt^ in ^laoe of the correct in Eorthem recension. 
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(8) Vftyuptir&ija (II. 37. 19-^22) : 

U^inarasya putraa tu panca t&su kulodvah&b I 

Mrgftyaa (Nr-) tu Mrga^ (Nr-) putro NavayS, Nava eva tu | 
Knnyal;^ ELnnis tu Darvaya}^ l^uvrato n&ma dfaannikal)t || 
Dp^vatisuta^ capi 6ibir Ausinaro dvija^ I 
l^ibeb Sivapuram khyatam Yaudhej^am tu Mrgasya (Nr-) ca | 
Navasya Navara^tram tu Krmes tu Krmila puri || 

Suvratasya tathd vrstd (tathambastha?) || 

(e) Brhatsamhita: Kurmavibhaga : 

nairrtyam diiSi de^a}^ pallavakambhojasindhusauviral^ I 
Vadavamiikharamt^i&a^^kapila nariiuukhavartS*b II 

In all these passages ambastha is preceded* by a word ending in -ft and 
the analysis of Samdhi should be -a+a- and not -a-f a- as has till now 
been pro{x>sed. Ambastha is the name of a janapada; its inhabitants will^ 
of oourse, be Ambasthas (and not Ambastbas like Pahcala^ from Paiic&la), 
and the epithet will apply to all the varnas alike, while the term Ambai^ha 
has already been shown to mean the people of military class, i.e. the Ksa- 
triyas. This basic distinction was aptly typified by Paigini by including 
both amba and amba in 8. 3. 97 ; it was observed, in the main, by Pali 
works, which use Ambattha alike for Brahmins, i Ksatriyas and Vai^yas, with 
only this difference that while Sanskrit preserves both Ambastha and Amba^ha 
as two bcMically distinct words, Pali phonetically reduces both to Ambattha ; 
and it may be mentioned here that it was chiefly from Pali that the Greeks * 
borrowed the Indian names. The contamination of Ambastha with Ambastha 
has led scholars, both European and Indian, to a uniformly persistent confusion 
and they have, accordingly, read Ambastha in all those passages, where gram- 
mar and history explicitly demand Ambastha. 

With this definition of the distinction between the two words I would 
commend to scholars the material indexed by Baichaudhuri ’ and others^ 
under Ambastha. 

One word more: the equation of Ptolemy’s Ambastai with Arrian’s Abas- 
tanoi is telling. The latter stands for ambasthana, which, in turn, equates 
with Ambai^tha and not Amba^ha. This ^ttles that by Ambastai the Greeks 
meant Amba§fthas and not Ambai^has. 

^ Ambattha — a Brahmin: cp. Ambatthasutta (in DlghanikSya) running down the tradi- 
tiozial caste system. According to J&taka IV. 363 there were also Ambasthas (not am*) who 
were not Brahmins by birth, but fisrmers, op. Da6abr&hmai>a Jataka (Fausbdll IV. 368, 366): 
samA ambatthavess^ tepi vucoanti br&hmapA | 
akkh&t& te mah&r&ja t&dise nipat&mase || 
kasizp jcup k&renti posayanti aje}ake | 
kum&riyo paveohanti viv&hant Avahanti ca |j 

> Details : O. Franke, Beziehimgen der Inder sum Westen, ZDMQ. 47. SOSff. 

* Political Hist, of Anc. India, p. 167. 

* s Surendranath Majumdar^ Notes on Anc. Qeogr. by Ounnihg^aam, p. 669; McCrindle: 
Invasion of India, 166, N. 2, corrected by R. G. Bhandarkar: Ihd. Antiquary, I, p. 28; Wilson 
on Vif^u PurA^a, 11, Ch. Ill, note on 14-17. 
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There is a hitch in the location of the Amba^^has; Sanskrit texts, in no 
way infiyiible in such matters, locate them in the north-west. By the Greeks, 
Alexander is said to have come in contact with Abastanoi at the confluence 
of the Punjab rivers ; according to some they were settled on the lower Akesines. 
But no trace of the name Amba^^ha has, as 3 ret, been detected by any in any 
part of these regions. 

I would hazard a suggestion. There is an ancient town, named Ambahafll 
in the Nakur tahasil of Saharanpur district. It is not touched by any railway 
line and has been fast deteriorating like many other ancient towns round 
about. It presents an exceptionally old look and can still boast of several 
ancient Brahmin families, families which have sent out worthy representa- 
tives to such far off places as Lahore and Kashmir. I incline to identify this - 
Atnbahafa with the Ambaftha and would fix it to have once been the seat' of 
the Ambai^tha power. OentraUzed in Arnhahata, the Ambastha power could 
have very well operated up to the middle of the Punjab and even beyond that. 
It may be added that Ambahat& is about 40 miles east of Eumhpetra, the seat 
of BO many kingdoms one after another. 


ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY AND ITS SOURCES 

By 

G. H. Khabe, Curator, B.I.S. Mandala, Poona 

Since the time that the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao published the two 
volumes of his voluminous and monumental work ‘Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy’ (EHI) in 1914 and 1916 respectively, it is ever being held and praised as 
a standard work on that subject and the same will continue to be supposed and 
praised that way so long as no rival work is brought out by somebody ‘else. 
The extracts from many an old Sanskrit work on sculpture, architecture, etc., 
which describe the several icons from the Hindu pantheon and which are given 
by him at the end of each volume of his work (Appendices C and B respectively), 
are e^cially valuable to researchers in the field of iconography as they are 
quoted tn extenso and as they supply practically a bibliography of Sanskrit 
works on the subject. 

He has given about 700 extracts from about 160 different works describing 
about 326 icons, which numbers inspire an awe about the gigantic work done 
by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao and one becomes rather diMppointed when 
he comes to believe that a majority of those works are in MSS. form and 
consequently cannot get the chance of having an access to many of them. 

But when,a student goes a step further and tries to verify some of the 
extracts given in the work, a doubt at once rises in his mind as to whether the 
late Mr. T. A. Gk>pinathrao actually ever went through all those works frimi 
which he has quoted. Some of the works he must have indeed gone through. 
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For instance, the 2gama works such as Uttarak&mik&gama, Phrvak&ra^&gama, 
Vaikh&nasSgama, Suprabhed&gama and others, he must have read in the 
original as the extracts from those were never culled together according to 
the subject-matter before his time so far as I know. But many others, 1 
assure, he did not have a look at even. He might not have even known 
whether they were available in either MSS. or printed form. For those he 
solely depended on Caturvargacintamapi ^ (CC) and Srltatvanidhi ‘ (STN) 
from which he extracted profusely; but instead of mentioning the debt to 
these two works, he has tried to give the references of original works which 
they have cited and consequently an impression is created that he had gone 
through all those works. But somehow or other he committed errors while 
• doing this and this defect of his is at once exposed. 

In Appendix C to the first volume of his work he gives a variety of 
iconographic descriptions of Gane^ among which there is one which he has 
taken from CC and not from V4nudharmottara * (VD), the original source of 
CC. Accordingly he has noted that way at the end of the extract ( 

)■ With respect to a description each of Sarasvari and Lakfnd 
which he has extracted from CC and which originally belonged to VD, he has 
followed the same method, viz. he has cited his source as 

). But after these three descriptions, for reasons unknown to me, 
he left this rather laborious but praiseworthy method and began to cite the 
original work of reference without mentioning CC or STN. 

In the case of STN the descriptions with their references to the original 
sources are printed in such a way that there is very little possibility of mistaking 
the source of one description for that of another. The late Mr. T. A. 
Gk>pinathrao could not, therefore, commit any error when he extracted from 
STN in reality but cited the original source referred to by STN at the end of 
each such extract as his own source. 

But the case is quite a different one with regeurd to the extracts firom CC. 
In it tiiie source from which an extract is taken is generally noted at the 
beginning, the^ comes the extract proper and it is followed by the name of 
the deity which it describes. If this method is borne in mind there is no 
chanoeiof committing an error. Unfortunately this was not weU heeded to 
by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao and hi| defect was easily detected. For 
instance, the quotation describing Brfthnff and other mothers that occurs in CC 
is evidently taken from Viivakarma^astra (VKS) as the name precedes the 
extract. The late Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao, however, overlooking the 
above method, thought from the reference to VD following the description 
that it was taken from VD instead of VKS. He, therefore, cited the 
reference that way. But we have got VD in a printed form in which 
the description is not to be traced. On the contrary VD only tells us in 

* By Hem&drif Bibliotheca Indioa SerieB, Vol. 11, Part 1, HRW, 1878. 

* * Vehkateiivara Freae, Bombay, 1828. 

* Vo&kateivara Frees, Bombay, and an English translation of a part of it . by Stella 
Kramrisoh, Calcutta University Press, 1928. 
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general terms that the iconography of the mothers should very closely follow 
their male counterparts. The quotation, therefore, cannot be from VD. 
Thus he has overlooked the real sources with respect to the descriptions 
Nos. 4, 7-21, 31, 32, 34-36, 38, 66, 109, 117, 120-122, 128 also from the following 
table. Similarly in the case of the descriptions of Nos. 4, 7-20, 32, 34, 59, 60, 
109, 117, 118, 120-122 and 128 from the following table the sources shown 
by him are evidently wrong and the extracts are borrowed firom (X! as the 
same are not to be traced in the sources indicated by him and are to be foimd 
in CC. With regard to the descriptions of Nos. 6 , 30, 35-38, 65, 66, 94r-104 
and 108, he must have borrowed from OC as the sources shown by him are 
not available in either MSS. or printed form, as far as I know, and the extracts 
are to be found in CC with the indication of sources as shown by me in the 
table. With respect to the descriptions of Nos. 21-29, 31, 39-56 and 58, the 
sources are available; but as the references given to the sources by the late 
Mr. T. A. Gopinathrao are defective ones, it is not possible to verify them. 
But I very much doubt whether hq has actually gone through those sources. 
He must have borrowed from CC though his sources in a place or two seem 
to be different ones apparently. But the simple fact that the sources of the 
descriptions of Nos. 1-3, 5, 6, 21-29, 33. 39-65, 57, 61-66, 67-108, 110-116, 
119, 123-127, 129-143 and 145-147 indicated in EHl are identical with those 
in 00 and STN is alone sufficient to prove that the late Mr. T. A. Gopinath- 
rao must have borrowed from the two works on a very large scale. 

I now tabulate below all the descriptions which the late Mr. T. A. 
Gopinathrao has really borrowed from CC and STN but to which ho has tried 
to give references of the original sources cited in the two works. 


No. 

Name of the deity 

Re- 

feronco 
in EHI. 
vol. and 
page 

Source cited 
in EHl 

Re- 
ference 
inCCor 
STN, 
vol. and 
page 

Source given in 

CC or STN 


(M»Maltgya; MK ^ 

s H&rkaj^qleya ; P. « 

Parana). 


1 

Qa^ete 

1/6 

VD 

11/76 

VD 

2 

Sarasvati 

1/37 

99 

11/77 

,, 

3 

Laki^l 

1/134 


99 

f f 

4 

Sr! 

1/136 1 

ff 

nps 

Pa(Ma)ya8angralia 






HVK8). 

5 

Mahalak^mi 

♦ » 

VKS 

U/70 

VKS (VD) 

6 

BhadrakidI 

1/116 

VD 

VD{VK8) 

7 

Ca^iJikA 

1/112 

»> 


VKS 

8 

Durgk 

1/106 

•a 

11/80 

99 

9 

Nand& . . 

1/116- 

s> 

la 

99 

10 

Amb& 

VI 1 7 

If 

n/81 

* »» 

11 

fiarvamangala 

1/118 

»« 

>» 

99 

12 

K&lar&tri 

1/119 

ft 


99 

18 

LaUt& . . 

ff 

>9 

99 

99 

14 

Jye9^h& . . 

1/159 


99 

99 


1 Xhe name «>f a work In the parenthesee in the last coliunp denotes the source mentiohed 
below the particular extract. It has, however, no connection whatsoever with the extract. It 
is generally oonneotod with the extract that follows it. 
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*No. 

Name of the deity 

Re. 

ferenoe 
in EHI, 
vol. and 

Source cited 
iuEHl 

Re. 

ferenoe 
in CX! or 
STN, 
vol. a^ 

Source given in 
CXlor STN 



page 


page 


15 

NUajye^thA 

1/169 

VD 

11/81 

V"K8 

16 

Gaurl 

1/119 




17 

Bhutamat& 

I/12I 


n/82 


18 

Surabhi . . 

1/130 



10 

Yogcmidra 

1/122 




20 

Brahml and other 





mothers 

1/146 

»» 

Bhavii^ya Parana 


9* 

21 

Niue Durgae 

1/114 

11/84 

Scune as in EHl 

22 

Vama 

1/122 

9* ft 

11/85 

99 

23 

Jye^^hfi . . 

f • 




24 

Bau^I 





25 

Kali 

1/123 


99 

99 

26 

KalavikamI 



11/86 


27 

Balavikaniika 


ft 



28 

Balapramathan! 




99 

29 

Sarvabhutadamani . . 





30 

Manonmaid 

1/124 

VKS 

ft 

.. (VK8) 

31 

Kfi^na 

1/130 

Markandeya P. 

99 

VKS (MKP) 

32 

Mahak&ll 

1/117 

VD 

11/87 

MKP (VD) 

33 

Varuni O&muiida 

1/124 


VD 

34 

Sivaduti 

I/I25 

MatHya P. 

11/88 

VD (Matsya P.) 

35 

KatyayanI 

1/110 

Mayadipika 

U/89 

Matsya P. 
(Maya^pika). 

36 

Ambika . . 

1/117 

Lak^naaamuccaya 

” 

Mayadipika 

(Laksanasamuccaya). 

37 

Yoge4varI 

1/125 


,, 

Lak^anasamuccaya 

38 

Bhairavl 

1/126 

VKS 


.. (VKS) 

39 

diva 


Devi Parana 

99 

11/90 

1 

1 

1 

40 

Siddhi . . 

1/127 

99 

41 

9ddhi 


99 



42 


1 

99 

11/91 

99 

43 

Dipti 

»» 

99 

9* 

44 

Rati 

99 

99 

tr 

99 

45 

dveta 

1/128 

99 

ft 

9t 

46 

Bhadra . . 

»> 

99 


99 

47 

Madgalft . . 

1/118 

99 

rt 

99 

48 

Jayavijay& 

1/128 

,, 


99 

40 

KaU 

9* 

99 

11/02 

99 

50 

Gbant&kar^ 

»♦ 

99 

99 

51 

JayantI . . 

»♦ 

99 

99 


52 

Diti 

1/129 

99 

99 

»> 

53 

Amndhatl 

ft 

99 

99 

9f 

54 

Apar&jitft 

ff 


99 

„ (Maya- 

55 

Kaum&rl.. 

1/148 







dipikft). 

56 

BrahmA . . 

U/246 

Vi^nu Parana 

11/103 

VD (Aditya P.) 

57 

Praj&pati 

»» 

AdityafPorana 

»» 

Aditya Put&m 

58 

Dhan^ . . 

1/61 

>» 

11/104 

„ (VKS) 

50 

Vi^nriii 

1/70 

Rupamandana 

n/110 

VD 

60 

„ (Lokapala) 

1/71 

ff 

11/111 

f* 

61 

V&sudeva 

1/66 

VD 


99 

62 

Saiikarsana 

1/68 

99 

n/112 

»» 

63 

Px^yuznzia 

f9 

ff 

» 

99 

64 

Aniruddha* 

»♦ 

»* 

11/113 

„ (VKS) 

65 

66 

Laksmlnfir&yai la 
Yog^ara 

1/57 

1/60 

VKS 

Sidd harthaeamhita 

»1 

VKS 

VKS (Siddh&rtha- 
samhitA). 

67 

Var&ha . . 

1/31 

VD 

U /116 

VD 

68 

Naraaiiiiha 

1/35 • 

»» 

11/116 

• 

60 

V&DCiana . . 

1/37 

»» 

11/117 

»» 

70 

Triyikrama 

1/30 

** 

tt 

t» 

71 

Paratofima 

1/40 

»• 

99 

9» 

72 

RAma, etc. 

I 

m 

>» 

n/118 

*9 

9 
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No. 

Name of the deity 

Re- 
ference 
inEHI, 
vol. and 

Source cited 
inEHI 

Re- 
ference 
in CC or 
STN, 
vol. a^ 

Source given in ‘ 
CCorSTN 



page 


page 


73 

74 

Balabhadra 

1/46 

1/46 

VD 

»9 

n/118 

VD 

ft 

76 

Fradyumna 

1/68 

99 

ft 

tt 

76 

Aniruddha and Samba 

1/69 

9f 

n/119 

ft 

77 

Gop&la . . 

1/47 

99 

ft 

ft 

78 

Buddha . . 

1/49 

99 


ft 

79 

ICiiillri 

*> 

99 

ft 

ff 

80 

Naran&r&ya^a Hari> 







1/68 

99 

ft 

ft 

80a 

Hayagriva 


,, 

11/120 

ft 

81 

Kapila 

1/64 

99 

11/121 

ft 

82 

Vy&sa 

1/66 

99 

,, 

tf 

83 

Dattatreya 

1/63 

99 

ft 

ff 

84 

Dhanvantari 

1/66 

99 


f« 

85 

Jaladayin 

1/56 

99 

11/122 

„ 

86 

•'Gambia . . 

1/73 

99 

ft 

ft 

87 

Pahcabrahma 

11/188 

99 

11/124 

ft 

88 

Murtlyai^kam 

n /200 

*9 

*♦ 

„ 

89 

Ardhan&rtfivara 

n / i 68 

99 

11/126 

ft 

90 

Daki^&murti 

n /140 


ft 

ft 

91 

Um&znahedvara 

11/71 


11/126 

99 

f f 

92 

Harihara 

n/171 

99 

f f 

93 

Vidye4vara 

n/197 

♦ ♦ 

99 

ft (VKS) 

94 

96 

Ajaikapada 

Ekapa^. . 

11/192 

11/193 

VK8 

»» 

n/i27 

VKS 

ft 

96 

Ahirbudhna 

U/194 

>> 


ft 

97 

Virupftk 9 a 

*» 

«» 

ft 

ft 

98 

Revata . . 


,, 

U/128 

ff 

99 

Hara 


>» 

>f 

ft 

100 

Bahurupa 

11/196 

99 

f f 

ft 

101 

A(Trya)mbaka 

$9 

99 

11/129 

tf 

102 

Suredvara 



„ 

103 

Jayanta . . 

ft 

»• 

ff 

104 

Apar&jita 

99 

♦ « 


M (VD) 

206 

Skanda . . 

111215 

VD 

tf 

VD 

106 

Bhairava 

n/92 


11/130 

ft 

107 

Nandi 

11/231 

»» 

ff 

ft 

107a 

8 Vasus . . 

11/271 

VKS 

11/131 

VKS 

108 

12 Adityas 

1/86 

tf 

11/132 

ft 

109 

PfthvI 

1/139 

VD 

n/141 

Vi4vakarman (VD) 

no 

Lidra 

n/262 

«> 

U/144 

VD 

111 

Agni 

11/264 

„ 

ft 

„ 

112 

Yama 

n/267 


11/145 

ft 

113 

Nirpti 

n/269 


ft 

114 

Varu^ . . 

n/260 

ft 

11/146 

ft 

115 

V5yu 

11/262 

ft 

ft 

•f 

116 

Dhanada 

n/264 ^ 

•t 

11/147 

ft 

117 

Surya (1) 

1/87 

Matsya F. 

11/148 

VD (Biatitya P.) 

118 

M (2) 

1/89 

VD 

11/149 

Matsya P. (MP) 

119 

Can^ (1) 

1/93 

Matsya F. 

ft 

ft ■ ft • 

120 

121 

(2) . 

Bhauma (1) 

1/94 

VD 

• Matsya F. 

nfiBo 

.. (VD) 

VD (Matsya P.) 

122 


** 

VD 

ft 

Matsya P. (VD) 

123 

Budha 

1/95 

ft 

ft 

VD 

124 

Chiru 

tf 

f* 

ft 

ff 

126 

Bukra 

•» 

ft 

ft 

tf 

126 

Sani 

1/96 

ft 

n/151 

ff 

127 

Efihu 

1/97 

ft 

ft 

ff 

128 

Ketu • . . 

»» 

VKS 

ft 

.9 (VKS) 

129 

Tulatf 

1/181 

Tulasim&h&tmya 

p. 22 

In EHlthesamaas 


• 


inSTN ^ 

460 

A4virG^ 

1/182 


p. 21 

ff 


« 

ratadUcaxa. 
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• 

No. 

Name of the deity 

Re- 
ference 
inEHl, 
vol. and 

Source cited 
inEHl 

Re. 
ference 
in CC or 
STN, 
vol. and 

Source given in 

CO or STN 



page 


page 


131 

Bhuvanedvarl 

1/132 

Mab&lak^ml- 

p. 19 

In EHI the same as 




ratn&kara. 


in STN 

132 

B&la 

,, 

Tripurasundarl 

*9 

>1 

133 

A&jam&ta&gl 


Kalpa. 




Rajam&tadgikalpa 

*9 

99 

134 

Mah&laksml (1) 

1/136 

VKS 

p. 25 

\ 

135 

(2) 

>» 

Ca^ijUkalpa 

p. 3 


130 

Rudr&zhfiadurga 

1/107 

K&ran&gama 

p. 16 

99 

137 

138 

Vanadurga 

Agnidur^ 

1/108 

Anuiaya 

dg^adAtikka 

ft 

p. 24 

99 

99 

139 

Jayadurg& 

• > 

9* 

p. 26 

99 

140 

Vindhyav&sinl 

tt 

99 

p. 27 

99 

141 

RipumarinT 

1/109 

99 

99 

99 

142 

Mahak&lX ‘ 

1/117 

CandXkalija 

p. 3 

99 

143 

TripurabhairavT 

I/12G 

^Aradatilaka 

p. 27 

99 

144 

SaiVamaAgala 

1/118 

Sarabhatantra 

p. 10 


145 

AparajitA 

1/129 

Naradasathhita 

p. 17 

As in No. 143. 

146 

Indral^I 

I/I30 

Indraksikalpa 

p. 22 


147 

Annapurna 

1/131 

Karanagama 

p. 23 

»» 


SOME UNKNOWN OR LESS KNOWN SANSKRIT POETS DISCOVERED 
PROM THE SUBHASITA-SARA-SAMUCCAYA 

By 

Db. Jatindba Bimal Chaudhubi 

The MS. of the Subhasita-s&ra-samucoaya belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 10566, is unique as no other MS. of this work is known 
to exist anywhere in India or outside and as it contains the verses of 151 
poets of which even the names of 34 are not known from the anthologies 
iutherto published. These poets are; (1) Anantabhratr; (2) BaUiji Bhatto; 
(3) Balamukunda ; (4) Bhiidadara (?); (5) Bindu Kavi; (6) Brahmendra 
Svamin; (7) Cintama^i; (8) Gauri; (9) Ghana^y&ma; (10) Gurjara Kavi; 
(11) Ka^ipati; (12) Kulapa^^if^i (1^) Kurmacala; (14) Madhusfidana 
Svamin; (15) Madirekpa^a; (16) Maithila* (17) Mohana, probably same as 
Mohana Ojh&ka, quoted in the same work; (18) Nage4a Sfistrin; (19) N&tha- 
kumara; (20) Ramacandra Agamin; (21) Ramajit; (22) Author of the 
S&hitya-sudhftsindbu; (23) ^ivabhakta; (24) Sripati Bhat^a; (26) Author of 
the Subhapita-sftra-samuccaya ; (26) Trilocana Trib&^ka; (27) Udd&mabhfinu; 
(28) Vajra^ka distrin; (29) VfiAmiSra; (30) VaradScftrya; (31) Vegidatta ; 
(32) Ve?I P&i?<leya; (33) Vidhhdaya; (34) \^jMkura. Again, many verses 
by the remaining poets are not found in the printed anthologies. Therefore, 
the importance of the SubhSfita-sftra-samuccaya cannot be overrated. 

Most of the poets quoted in the Subhfi^ita-sfira-samuccaya flouri8hed*iB 
Mediieval India- The anthologies compiled between 1400-1700 AJD. contain 
w 
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naturally quite a large number of these verses. But as very few of these 
anthologies have as yet been published, many Sanskrit poets still are unknown 
to us. We notice here the lives ai^d literary activities of the above-mentioned 
34 poets only. 

(1) AnantabhrStf 

The SubhS§ita-sara-samuocaya (henceforth abbreviated as SSS.) records 
only one verse of this poet in which Viparita-surata is described.* The same 
verse is also preserved in the Padyave^i* (henceforth abbreviated as PV.). 

( 2 ) Baldji Bhafta 

Only three verses of this poet are known to exist. The PV. records all 
of them, whereas the S&kti-sundara, henceforth abbreviated as SS., preserves 
one and the SSS. another.* PV. 60 eulogizes a king who is similar to K&madeva 
in physical charm but differs from him in the art of archery. In PV. 81, the 
poet describes the fame of the king which is so white that Satyabh&mft 
mistakes Knp^a for Balar&ma and poor women mistake the Gufija for pearls. 
The third verse is devoted to the description of the Sun. Bfilaji Bhatta’s 
style is quite fascinating; his power of imagination distinctly exceeds the 
average. 

(3) Bdlamukunda 

The SSS. is the only anthological work that records the name of 
B&lamukunda. Unfortunately, only one verse of this poet is preserved in it, 
viz. No. 269. It describes the Moon : 

fnf q fofrfae i Uni I 
fspnm: i 

(4) BhddadSra 

Only one verse of this poet of this peculiar name is preserved in SSS. 
(No. 432). The Sabhy&lainkara^a, henceforth abbreviated as SA., quotes 
this verse but gives the name of the poet as Bhohara (V. 604). The verse is also 
quoted in the ^aiAgadhsra-paddhati (V. 3926) imder the saune name. Both 
the names of the poet are equaUy unintelligible and we are left to mere 
guess-work, in the present stage of our knowledge, for the real name. The 
verse describes the Indian season Hemanta: 

( 6 ) BinduKavi 

The PV. preserves eight verses of this poet, viz. verses 231, 248, 266, 263, 
281, 689, 626 and 669 of which the SSS. quotes only two, viz. SSS. 260 = 689 
and SSS. 361 = PV. 626. Bindu Kavi in his verse on the forehead^ PV. 
266, fiuuaes that at the beginning of creation, there arose two moons from the . 
sea; cme was divided into two of which one-half found its place on the forehead 

* Verto No. 784. 

» FV. ep; FV. 816 « SSS. 68 and FV. 81 - SS. 62. 

XOB 


* FV. 478. 
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of dainkara and the other-half formed the forehead of a beautiful damsel. 
The other was donated to Heaven. In his verse PV. 263 on the vermilion- 
mark on the parting line of the hair, the poet opines that the red line betrays 
the loving heart of the girl and the parting line of the hair is nothing but a 
path designed for the free coming and going of the god of love. The black 
mark on the moon is, according to our poet, neither a black antelope nor a 
jhofa (large fish), but the burnt Cupid placed as such by clever Bati on the 
body of the repository of ambrosia for rejuvenation and revival to life (PV. 
689 = SSS. 260). In PV. 626 = SSS. 361, the poet demonstrates that the 
rainy season is as pleasing as a woman. In his anyokti on the flower Cum^paka, 
he blames this flower, charming and fragrant as it is, for not being able to 
attract the bees, connoisseurs of the art of selecting flowers (PV. 669). 


(6) Brahmendra Svamin 


Only one verse of this poet is preserved for us today, viz. : 



I PV. 667=: SSS. 181. 


One Brahmendra Svfimin was a contemporary of Emperor Shah Jehan (1628- 
1668 A.D.). He honoured Kavindracarya Sarasvati with an address on the 
happy occasion of the abolition of the pilgrim-tax by the Emperor through 
his mediation and persuasion.^ This Brahmendra Sv&min is probably identical 
with our poet. It is curious that the addresses of Brahmendra Svamin and 
Brahmendra Sarasvati * in honom of Kavindr&carya partly agree word by word 
though it is not likely that the two persons would be the same. 

(7) Ciniamani 

The PV. quotes verses of Cint&mapi, viz. 163, 169, 237, 662, 678, 880 
and three verses of Cint&mapi Dikijita who is probably the same as our poet, 
viz. 279, 609 and 643. The SSS. quotes only one of them, viz. 678, devoted 
to the description of moon-rise : — 

^ TOW » 

In PV.. 163, CintSmapi praises Jehangir (1605-1627 A.D.) and in PV. 169, 
his son PKrvez. There is no doubt that our poet was a contemporaiy of 
Jehangir. Therefore, Cint&mapi must have flourished in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century A.D. 


, (8) Oauri 

The only source of our knowledge about this woman poet is fhe Pftdyave^. 
ThO SS. is indebted to thia work for the verses of Gaurl. A detailed account 


t 8m Kavlndm-oaadrodaya, p. 89. 


* 0p»9i$. 
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of this poetess has been given in the Introduction to Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A 
and therefore, the same is not repeated here. 

(9) OhanaSySma 

Ghanafyima was the Minister and Court-poet of King Tukkoji of Tanjore 
(1729-1735 A.D.). So there is no doubt that this poet flourished in the 
begixming of the eighteenth century A.D. He was a very voluminous writer 
and was fortunate in having two learned wives, Sundari and Kamal&, who 
wrote a commentary on the Viddha*4alabhanjik& of Hajaiekhara. For a 
detailed account of this poet, reference may be made to my article on Ghana- 
iy&ma published in the September issue of -the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
1943.1 

(10) Ourjara Kavi 

One Gurjara Kavi praises Kavindra on having the pilgrim-tax abolished 
by Shah Jehan * and it is quite likely that our Gurjara Kavi will be identical 
with this poet. The Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, quoting the verses of 
Ve^datta, must have been composed after the middle of the seventeenth 
century A.D. — ^by 1676 A.D. Shah Jehan ruled from 1628-1658 A.D. and 
Gurjara’s address to Kavindra was composed within this period. This poet is 
only likely to be quoted by the author of the SSS., who was compiling his work 
soon after this period. 

The SSS. quotes only one of his verses. It is on the Evening : 

i =PV. 669. 

(11) KaMpati 

Out of ^ verses quoted in the SSS., three are traced in the Mukundananda- 
bhfipa of KS^pati,* viz. •IlftlHl* WTBrnnw*, and being 

verses 72, 91 and 168 of the work. This Ka4ipati was also the author of 
the Safkgita-GaAgadhara-vy&khyft called dravapfinandini.* In the Prastfi- 
van& of the MukundSimnda-bhai^ui. Kfi4!pati says that he belonged to the 
Kaoi|^(linya Gotra:-^ 

(12) Kvlapa^ita 

Nothing about this poet is at present known. Only one verse by him is 
quoted in the SSS. ; it is on Sunrise : 


1 See also Mhdem October, 1948, pp. 299-800, for an abridged account. 

* Kavlndra-oandroda 3 f|b, pp. 82-88, V. 211. 

> Nirpaya^figara Press ed., 3rd revised edition, Bombay, 1926. 

* Gat. Oat., 1, 106 and Trinnical Catalogue, IV. 7596. MSS. in Mithila by Jayaswal, n. 8 
and TaylorV Gatalogue of Oriental MSS. in the Library of the College, Fort St. Qeorge, I. 86. 
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I Bi. =PV. 610. 

The Padyavepi attributes the verse to Kr^foa Papdita ; so Kulapao^i^^ 
was probably a designation of our poet. 

(13) K€,rmScala 

Only one verse of KOrmacala describing the rainy season has been 
. quoted in the SSS. : 



The above is attributed to Budrachandra in the Basika-jivana (Vol. 11 
of PrSoyava^ii Mandira Sanskrit Text Series, p. 63), V. 1261 and the PV. 629 
attributes the same to Kurmacala-n|rpati. Budracandra was probably the 
name of the King of Kumaun, author of this verse. K&rmacala’s name is 
not found in any anthology compiled before 1600 A.D. 

(14) MadhusHdana Svdtnin 

The SSV. quotes two verses from Madliusudana, viz. Nos. 3481-3482. 
The PV. quotes verses of Madhusudana Svamin as well as Sarasvati, and it 
does not seem likely that they would bo identical. Madhusudana Sarasvati’s 
only poetical work hitherto kno^vn is the Ananda-mandakini but none of the 
tluw verses quoted in the SSS., Nos. Ill ( = PV. 637), 671 (= PV. 486) and 
732 (= PV. 471 andBJ. 1137) beginning as etc., q[RT» 

etc. and ft’fniftr fqTTftjfft, etc. respectively, are traced there. Madhu- 
sGdana Sarasvati also led the life of an ascetic and it is not known whether in 
some part of his life he used the designation Svamin. In the present stage of 
our knowledge, we cannot, however, identify them. 

(15) M<idirekfand 

The SSS. quotes the verses of a few poetesses, viz. Gauii, Madirek^^, 
Morika, Padm&vati, Phalguhastini and ^ila Bhatt&rik&. The name of 
Madirekfa^ is not found in any other anthology.* 

(16) Maithila 

Only two verses are attributed to this poet of Mithila in the SSS., viz. 
No. 672 etc. and No. 746, etc. The former is 

on the lamentations of a separated lover smd the latter oh Bat&vas5na. 
It -is the same as V. 647 of Subha?ita-padya-Baingraha, a MS. of which has 


1 For her verN,daH etc., ie0 8uukEitFoete«w, Fart A, Sad edition, IV. zi^and 18. 
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only reoently been discovered and at present belongs to the Benares 
Sanskrit College MSS. Library. It is also quoted in the BJ. (V. 989) and 
PB. (43.4). Four other verses are also ascribed to this poet in the SP8., 
viz. No. 372, ; No. 480, ; No. 601, 

and No. 546, etc. The anthologies preserve the names 

of such poets as Gauda, Gurjara, Maithila; but these names indicate merely 
the places where the poets flourished. The verses may really be considered 
as more or less anonymous. 

(17) Mohana or Mohana Ojhdka 

The PV. and the SSS. preserve 24 verses of Mohana Ojha or Ojhaka, of 
which 22 are common in both the work and only two, viz. SSS. 496, EI7 
etc., a verse on the lamentations of a separated lady-lover and No. 698. 

etc., a verse on the Batarambha are not found in the PV. 
One verse of Mohana, viz. etc., has been twice quoted both in 

the SSS. and the PV. under the headings fuw and I 

From a study of his verses, it appears that Mohana Ojhaka %vrote a work on 
the Basa-iastra from which the verses have been quoted. We may classify 
his verses thus : 

Hbboinbs: (a) — PV. 319; (6) isftprT — PV. 366; (c) EWW- 

’BWIT— PV. 367 ; and (d) — ^PV. 377. 

Heboes : (o) — ^PV. 422 ; (6) PV. 430. 

Tarunya : PV. 188; PV. 189 = SSS. 816. 

Various phases of love: Bata; Batarambha, Batavasana, etc. 

Bomavali: PV. 202. 

Breasts: PV. 214. 

The lamentations of a lover and lady-lover : PV. 289 = SSS. 560 and 
SSS. 496. 

Entreaties in the morning: PV. 488. 

Water-sport in PV. 648 = SSS. 81. 

One noticeable feature of Mohana’s composition is his aversion to the 
VakrokU. His verses, verging on alliteration, are at times quite sweet: 

Er% ?irjc tnv "vrfiTWft w 

falVt I PV. 376. 

(18) Ndgeda ^Sstrin 

A poet of this name is not found in any other anthology. It is unfortunate 
that a single verse of this poet should be preserved for ns in the SSS., verse 
No. 229: 
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Four verses of one N&ge4a PaQ^ts, son of Somaraja Pari^ifA* ^re found 
in the Kavindra-oandrodaya, p. 10. 

(19) Nathakumara 

The SA. (V. 680) and the SSS. (V. 107) quote the same verse of Natha- 
kumSra on Dola : ^ ftpST-* 

uiivu<sir^r^ I' 

It is also quoted in the BJ. (V. 1269) and attributed to Eum&ranayaka 
there. The name NathakumSra is alsp preserved in the 6 p. and the SMV. 
So N&thakumara and Kumaranayaka must be identical. 

(20) Rdmacandra Agatnin 

Baniacandra Agamin, nine of whose verses have been quoted in the PV., 
is to be distinguished from Bamacandra Bhatta. The former was the son of 
Janardana Bhatto and grandson of Purusottama whereas the latter was the 
son of Laksmapa Bhatto and younger brother of Vallabha Acarya. Bama- 
candra Bhatto is certainly a far greater, and consequently, more popular poet 
than Bamacandra Agamin. 

Bamacandra Agamin wrote a work called Badha-vinoda-kavya with a 
commentary on the same. In verse 19 of the BSdhS-vinoda, he says: 


and again, in 21-22 : 

’TOW* I 

unroi 








• v.r.'SA. u'ilyEiya I 
« ▼.r. SA. i ft l iy i lW * I 


* V j. SA. I 

» T J. SA. tflWT I 
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Bfimacandra Agamin appears to have composed this work at an early 
age; see V. 24, “ 

B&maoandra Agamin is also to he distinguished firom BSmacandra 
Adhvarin, son of Fqtahjali MakUiivara, grandson of Keiiava Adhvarin and 
great-grandson of Batnakheta Adhvarin. 

That the author of the B&dhA-vinoda-k&vya was Bamacandra Agamiu is 
seen from the colophon' as given in -MS. No. 376 of 1892-96, now belonging to 
Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute. 

The verses of Bfimacandra Agamin as quoted in the SSS. and P'V. may be 
classified as follows : — 

1. King : tniTT : US (anonymous in O.T.). 

2. „ on MW : FST. 121. 

3. fB MT ftg W m : PV. 296. 

4. : PV. 619. 

5- VWmWM (after : PV. 623 = SSB. 89. 

6- : PV. 636 = SSS. 109. 

7. : PV. 660 = SSS. 126. 

8. : PV. 617 = SSS. 326. 

9- : PV. 646. 

(21) Bamajit 

The Padyave^ii quotes six verses of Bamajit, e.g.: (1) No. 327, 

etc. on (2) No. 631, etc. on 

(3) No. 662, Vftwrwj etc. on i (4) No. 597, 

BWWlwfSM ; (6) No. 669, etc. on 

and (6) No. 800, etc. on Of these, 

the SSS. 130 is the same as PV. 662. The Gat. Cat. 1 notices one ^T9Tfsn|[, 
author of the or a work on Dharma, Bhandarkar’s 

Beport, 1882-83, 3. 96 (102). But there is no evidence to establish any 
identity between the two. ' 

In PV. 662 on the Sunset, the Sun is described as a faithless husband, who 
ignores his wife, the East, becomes degraded and consequently begins to fade 
away in life. 

The thoughts of B&majit are sublime. In PV. 697, E&madeva is repre- 
sented as carrying a bow without its flower-shafts as in winter flowers dropped 
off and the vernal flowers were still within the trees during the VaaatUa- 
aaitpiOu. 

In his verse on tlm Winter-breeze, PV. 668, Bftmajit says the breeze , is 
undoubtedly the friend of fire as even the winter-bieeze, by nature cool as it 
is, sets the heart to fire : 
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«rg i 

^rf^ftpc-aTTOrtCT 

(22) SdhityasudhdaindhUy Author of 

The Sahityasudhasindhu, a rhetorical work, was composed by Vi^vanatha, 
son of Trimalla and grandson of Ananta of Dharmasura city on the Godavan 
before 1602 A.D., which is the date of a MS. of the work presei*ved at present 
in Kashmir and noticed by Stein in his Catalogue of MSS. in Kashmir (xxix). 
This VifivanStha is also the author of the Mrgaoakalekha-n&tika, a MS. of which 
is dated Samvat 1664, i.e. 1608 A.D.^ As ViiSvanatha quotes Candidasa, 
author of a commentary on Mammata, he cjould not have flourished much 
earlier than 1600 A.D. The Sahityasudhasindhu consists of three Taraflgas. 

(23) l^ivabhakta 

This may be the real name or an epithet of the i)oet. The name of this 
poet is not unfortunately found in any other anthology. The only verse 
by him is preserved in the SSS., No. 308, etc. in its 

section on I The verso is also quoted anonymously in other 

anthologies. 

(24) ^rlpati Bhatta 

SSS. 1 76, etc. is the only verse of 6ripati Bhatta quoted in this 

anthology. The same verse has been quoted by Jalhana in his Sukti-muktavali, 
p. 266, V. 12, under the name 6rithaklvura. No other antJhology quotes any 
verse of ^ripati except the SUK. which quotes only pne verse. This verse on 

etc. is a very good verse indeed. But 
whether this 6ripati is identical with the author of our anthology still remains 
to be ascertained. 

(25) Author of the Subhafiia-adra-mmuccaya 

It is rather strange that unlike all other authors of anthologies, the author 
of the SSS. should leave for us in a eompilation of 844 verses only 7 verses. 
The verses- are on Spring-breezo (No. 301); a separated lady-love during the. 
summer (No. 339); the wife of a traveller (No. 441); two 

on (Nos. 833 and 837) and two on (Nos. 749 and 750). Two of 

the verses claimed by him as his own, viz. the one on (No. 339) 

> Vide printaH edition, Inttoduotion.- The poet here saya of himaelf: 

’WIW S t Udl B U l l MSdhavadeva, author of the Nyay».8»ra, also 

appem to bdong to the family of 'Vifvan&thadeva. 
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and the other on (No. 441) are quite enjoyable and are, therefore, 

quoted here: 

No. 339. ■Wnc iU Tirt PlfM f j ft JW*ft 

3^*1^ I 

ji WW f qy f ni prr ^ 

No. 441. ^ofir: » K 4H l iq i q< )4pT tT^PfPC 

twRwt I 

^tRrt^Pi 

^^nur fiiirftiRhra*n(s i 

The compiler appears to have violated all principles of honesty as he 
claims two verses of Veiodidatta, viz. PV. Nos. 749 and 760 as his own. Again, 
SSS. 339 is attributed to Bhanukara in the PE. (42.17) and BJ. (942). 
y. 441 is also an imitation ; cf. SSBB. 101.9. 

As this author quotes the Padyaveni, it must have been composed later 
than that work. Ve^idatta composed the PV. in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The SSS. was in all probability composed by the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

(26) Trilocana Trivd4ika 

There are sets of verses on Moon-rise by Nagesa gastrin, Trilocana 
TrivSflika (Tewari), Vepipapdeya and others, which evidently show that they 
were all contemporaries and composed the verses in a competition or for some 
similar purpose. Otherwise, the fourth line of all verses, 
would not have been the same. They were all evidently contemporaries 
of the author of the SSS. and flourished in the second half of the eighteenth 
century A.D. 

(27) UddamcAKSnu 

The following verse is attributed to Udd&mabhSnu in the SSS. 156 and to 
Udd&mabharati in PV. 664. The description is a grand one : — 

Tjnr? wqgai 5Ni^Wr i 
3cirf*Rfir ^ i wi 

Only anot}>er verse of UddflmabhSratl or Udd&mabhSnu is found in the 
PV. No. 666. The name of the poet seems to have been muddled somehow or 
otimr. It is not likely that the poet would be called both Uddfimabh&mtl 
and UddSiQAbhSnu. 
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(28) Vajraiofhlca ^datrin 

^ The name Vajra^ahka is unknown to anthological literature except for 
the SSS. where some of his verses are quoted, viz. 41 on Sunrise and 218-219 
on the pangs of women whose lovers are away from them. 

^ Os. 



ii NT i g i R pH afng^tfiror anro mwm: i 


(29) Vdnmidra 

The SSS. quotes the only verse of Vahmi^a, the subject being 

13 ^— 




The verse is attributed to Dehari ^ilra in the Vidy&kara-sahasraka, 
V. 647. The BJ. and the PB. attribute it to BAbum^ra and the PV. to 
daipkara Miira. 

(30) Veuuda Aedrya, Author of the Vaaavia-iXkika 

SSS. 16-17* and SSS. 39-40, describing the morning and the sunrise 
respectively, are traced in Vasanta-tilaka of Varada Ac&rya.i This Varada 
Aoftrya was a contemporary of Bamabhadra IMk^ita, author of the ^p&gfira- 
tilfclra. TthK^o. ftud the Patafijali-carita. He was the son of Sudariana Elavi of 


1 See pp. 4-6 of Jlvioaada ^dyfteSgam'e edition, CalouUe, 1872.^ 
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Gonjeeveram, as the poet himself says in the beginning of the Vasanta-tilaka.* 
Varad&iya flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth century. In his 
drama VedSnta-vil&sa or Yatir&ja-vijaya, Varada Ac&rya describes the life of 
B&m&nuja in six acts. 

(31) Venidatta 

The Siikti-Sundara has quoted two verses of Ve^datta and the SSS. 
28. All these are taken from the PV. which contains 231 of his verses. The 
SS. and SSS. were both greatly influenced by the PadyavepI as is evident 
from the structure as well as the series of parallel quotations in them. 

Vei^datta composed his work Paiica-tattva-prak64ika * in 1644. As the 
Sflkti-Sundara which must have been composed by the end of the seventeenth 
century quotes the verses of the PV., it must have been composed by the 
middle of the seventeenth century or slightly later. Again, Shah Jehan 
(1628-1668 A.D.) is referred to in one of the verses of Harinirayapa Mi^a,* 
which fixes up the upper limit of the date of the composition of the work. 

Venidatta was the son of Jagajjivana and grandson of Nilakaptha. 
Vepidatta reveres Nilakaptha as the ornament of the Yajiiika-family. The 
PV. quotes sixteen verses of Jagajjivana and six verses from his Vrajya. This 
work also quotes one of the verses of Nilakaptha and two verses of Yajnika. 
Probably, this Nilakaptha and Yajfiika are the same as the grandfather and 
the ancestor of Vepidatta referred to in the colophons. So it is doubtless 
that Vepidatta was bom in a very cultured family and reared up in environ- 
ments. that were very congenial to the making of a poet. In some verses 
Vepidatta praises King Nasalati ; probably, he is the same as Miramir&tmaja 
or son of Miramira referred to in some verses. In some verses, again, he praises 
King Bama. This Kama is, probably, the same as Virasimhasuta praised 
elsewhere by Vepidatta. Besides these kings, Vepidatta eulogizes in PV. 93 
a king called Pratapa. Vepldatta was certainly patronized by them. Yajnika 
praises one BSjivanetra as well who was probably his patron too. 

The compilers of anthologies usually incorporate some of their verses in 
their compilations. Vepidatta too has preserved for us 231 verses in this 
anthology out of a collection of 889 verses. Almost every section of the 
work contains some of his verses. Some of these verses wiU probably be 
traceable in his Vasudeva-carita, the only MS. of which is preserved in the 
India OfElce Library and cannot, therefore, under these war circumstances, be 
consulted by me. The Pafica-tattva-prakiiikfir which has been noticed in 
Bftjendral&l Mitra’s Notices might also contain some of these verses or at 
least furnish some clue to the original sources of some of them; but the MSS. 
noticed by Bftjendral&l are mostly not procurable nowadays. It is not 
unlikely that Vepidatta composed the major portion of these verses for the work 
Padyaveiid. 


^ <1 ^ 8 ^ P* 2. * BajendralM Mitm’s KoticM, 1436. 

* FV. 1«1 - SS. 138. 
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Ve^idatta was not a first class poet but nobody can doubt, after perusing 
the.PV., that the author was a connoisseur of poetry. The weak part of the 
PV. is the composition of’ the author himself; but the verses culled by V»iwt 
from other sources are simply marvellous; every one of them is a gem. No 
other Sanskrit anthology of this age can be compared with the PV. in this 
respect. The verses of Vepidatta are pleasing to the ear, but present gram- 
matical inaccuracies and what is more — ^they cannot be properly interpreted. 
They also abound in redundant uses which should be purged out but for 
metrical reasons. Still, his verses were not altogether ignored; thus, the SS. 
quotes two of his verses and SSS. quite a good many of them. 

There are six Tarafigas in the PV. The first on the description of gods, 
viz. diva, Vis^iu, BhavanI and Sflrya, consists of 62 verses. The second on 
the description of kings consists of 120 verses. Herein Akbar, Bamacandra, 
son of Virabhanu, Dalapati and Gurjarendra are eulogized by Akbariya- 
Kalidasa. BhEnukara praises Virabhanu and Niz&mshah; CintEmapi — 
Jehangir and his son Shah Parvez; Harinaraya^a — Emperor Shah Jehan; 
V&pika^thabhara^a — Dillindraoudamani ; Ga^apati — ^Vasudcva; Bamacandra 
Bhatta — ^\^irasimha; Bajaiekhara — Virabhiipa; damkara Bhatta — ^Darpa- 
narayam and Yajfiika — Bajivanetra. The patrons of Ve^datta have been 
mentioned before. The third Tarahga consisting of 100 verses deals with 
women — their girlhood, advent of youth, youthful age, their limbs and various 
adornments. The fourth is devoted to love ; herein the lovers and lady-lovers 
are found in their various mood-types and other categorical divisions and the 
eight Sattvika-bhavas are also beautifully illustrated. The fifth in 134 verses 
deals with various parts of the day and needless to say, cannot dispense with 
the description of love. The sixth deals with miscellaneous subject-matters; 
the first 67 verses are devoted to the description of six Indian seasons; then 
follow the verses on the forest and hermitage; then there are 78 anyoktis with 
reference to various animals, birds, trees, etc.; then 35 verses are found in 
praise or censure of .the benevolent, the rogues, etc. Then 12 verses are 
devoted to the praise of the poetical works and poets ; here in PV. 788 Ga^apati 
praises highly Gapeivara and in PV. 799 Bhfinukara eulogizes Narahari. The 
following thirty verses deal with the other sentiments than Srtg&ra. Puzzles 
are dealt with in the following 39 versos ; the ten Incarnations in the following 
20 verses and so on. 

Vepidatta gives us the names of 116 poets ^ whose verses he has quoted 
and there are many anonymous verses. Of the poets mentioned by name, 
only 16 poets are well known to us; the rest are more or less new discoveries 
to us. A few Bengali poets headed by Madhus&dana Sarasvati are also found 
here. Of the women poets, Kerali, Gauri, Padmavati, Morika and Vikata- 
nitamb& have been quoted here. Besides these, the sources of some verses have 
been mentioned by Veflidatta, -viz. the Bhoja-prabandha, Jagajjivana-vrajyS, 


1 Aa aooouat of these poete will be found in my forthcoming work FadyavepI of Vepidatta, 
PttbUoation No. 1 of the Listitute of Oriental Learning (Fidoyavtol EEandira) in tM Text Series. 
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Batnfivali, Subh&§ita-muktfivall and y5jg£ra8fila-vTajy&. Thus the names of 
the authors or sources of only 108 verses quoted in PY. are not known to us. 

(32) Ve‘^% Pa'(f4eya 

As stated before under Trilooana TrivSdika, Vepi P&ii^^ya and others 
must have composed the verses with the fourth line in all of them as the same, 
certainly because they all agreed or intended to do so. Most probably, he 
was a contemporary of the author of the SSS. The SSS. preserves seven of 
his verses — all on moon-rise, Nos. 230-286. 

(33) VidhUdaya 

One poet Candrodaya’s single verse on Moon-rise has been quoted in the 
SSV. Presumably, this Candrodaya will be identical with our poet Vidh&daya, 
but until further evidence is forthcoming, we cannot identify them. This 
VidhUdaya is indeed a good poet as his verses show. His verses on Vayahsandhi, 
Nos. 803-804 of the SSS., are grand. 

(34) BijaMeura 

The only verse of this poet quoted in SSS. is No. 606, 
etc. This verse is attributed to Bijaka in SSV. Therefore, BIjfiAkura and 
Bijaka are identical. 

Abebeviations 

PB. = Padya-racana. 

PV. = Padyavepi. 

BJ. = Basika-jivana. 

SS. = SOkti-sundara. 

SA. = Sabhy&lamkarapa. 

SSS. = Subha^ita-s&ra-samucoaya. 


KAMMA, OB THE BUDDHIST LAW OP CAUSATION 

By 

Bevd. Thera NIbada 

InequaUty 

What is the cause of this inequality of numkind t How do we account 
for this totally ill-balanced world ? 

Why are some vicious persons prosperous and virtuous persons 
unfortunate f > 

Why should one be brotight up in the lap of luxury, endowed with fine 
mental, moral, cuid physical qualities, and another in'absohite poverty, steeped 
to the lips^ misery ! Why should one be bom a millionaire and another a 
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pauper ? Why should on® be made a mental prodigy and another an idiot ? 
Why should one be bom with saintly characteristics and another with criminal 
fendencies? Why should some be linguists, artists, mathematicians or 
musicians from their very cradle ? Why should some he congenitally blind, 
deaf, and deformed ? 

Is this inequality due to blind chance or accident ? Strictly speaking, 
nothing happens to any man that he does not deserve for some reason or 
other. 

Could this be the fiat of an irresponsible God-Creator ? 

It is impossible to conceive of such a being either in or outside the universe. 

Some writers of old authoritatively declare that God created man after 
his own image. Some modem thinkers frankly state that man created God 
after his own image. The latter seems to be more reasonable. 

‘ What kind of a Deity must it be who creates a baby-soul, bom of diseased 
parents, foredoomed to ill-health and a life of poverty, misery, probably crime ? 
In these days surely no one could for a moment entertain such a lame explana- 
tion or consider it in any way satisfactory.’ » 

As Charles Bradlaugh says, ‘the existence of evil is a terrible stumbling 
block to the Theist. Pain, misery, crime, poverty confront the advocate of 
eternal goodness, and challenge with unanswerable potency his declaration 
of Deity as all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful 

According to the theological principles man is created arbitrarily and 
without his desire, and at the moment of his creation is either blessed or 
damned eternally. Hence, man is either good or evil, fortunate or unfortunate, 
noble or depraved, from the first step in the process of his physical creation to 
the moment of his last breath, regardless of his individual desires, hopes, 
ambitions, struggles or devoted prayers. Such is theological fatalism. 

In the words of Schopenhauer ‘Whoever regards himself as having become 
out of nothing must also think that he will again become nothing ; for that an 
eternity has passed before he was, and then a second eternity has begun, 
through which he will never cease to be, is a monstrous thought. 

‘If birth is the absolute beginning, then death must be his absolute end; 
and the assumption that man is made out of nothing leads necessarily to the 
assumption that death is his absolute end.’ 

According to Einstein ‘If this being* (God) is omnipotent, then every 
occurrence, including every hiunan action, every human thought, and every 
human feeling and aspiration is also His work; how is it possible to think of 
holding men responsible for their deeds and thoughts before such an Almighty 
Being? 

‘In giving out punishments and rewards. He would to a certain extent 
be judgment on Himself. How can this be combined with the 

goodness and righteousness ascribed to Him 1 ’ 

I A. B. PowdL 

* Sm his tmmy on ‘A Plea for Atheim’— Oom from UtibMif, p. SB. 
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Commenting on human suffering and Gk>d Prof. J. B. S. Haldane sa 3 rs : — 

‘Either suffering is needed to perfect humw character, or Qod is not 
Almighty. The former theory is disproved by the fact that some people who 
have suffered very little, but have been fortunate in their ancestry and educa- 
tion have very fine characters. The objection to the second is that it is only 
in connection with the universe as a whole that there is any intellectual gap 
to be filled by the postulation of a deity. And a creator could presumably 
create whatever he or it wanted.’ 

In Despair, a poem of bis old age. Lord Teimyson thus boldly attacks 
God, who as recorded by Isaiah, says; ‘I make peace and create evil ’ (Isaiah 
xlv. 7). 

' ‘ What 1 I should call on that infinite love that has served us so well ? 

Infinite cruelty, rather, that made everlasting hell. 

Made us, foreknew us, foredoom’d us, and does what he will with his own ; 
Better our dead brute mother who never has heard us groan.’ 

In the Jatakas the Bodhisatta dismisses this idea of a God-Creator 
thus : — 

‘He who has eyes can see the sickeixing sight; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bless ? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain, 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and i'gnorance prevail. 

Why triumphs falsehood, — truth and justice fail ? 

I count your Brahma one th ’unjust among, 

Who made a world to shelter wrong.’ 

(Jataka Stories, Vol. VI, p. 110.) 

* If there exists some Lord aU powerful to fulfil 

In every creature bliss or woe, and action good or ill, 

That Lord is stained with sin. Man does work his will.’ 

, (J&taka Stories, Vol. V, p. 122.) 

Surely ‘the doctrine that all men are sinners and have the essential sin of 
Adam is a challenge to justice, mercy, love, and omnipotent fairness.* 

Heredity 

According to some modem thinkers this variation is due to heredify and 
environment. One must admit that they are partly instrumental, but they 
cannot be solely responsible for the subtle' distinctions and vast differences * 
that exist amongst individuals. Why should, for instance, twins who -are 
physically alike, enjoying the same privileges of upbringing, be very often 
temperamantally, intellectually, and morally totally different ? 
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Heredity alone cannot account for this variation. Zt explains only 
similarities but not the differences. Physical germ explains only a portion of 
Alan. With regard to mental, intellectual, and moral differences we are left 
in the dark. The theory of heredity cannot give a satisfactory expkmation 
for the birth of a criminal in a long line of honourable ancestors, for the birth 
of a saint or a noble man in a family rotten to the trees, for the arising of 
colossal characters like Homer and Plato, men of genius lika Shakespeare, 
infant prodigies like Pascal, Mozart, Beethoven, Eaphael, etc. 

According to Buddhism this variation is due not only to heredity, 
environment, ^nature and nurture’, but also to our own I^mma or, in other 
words, to our own inherited past actions and present deeds. We ourselves 

• are responsible for our own deeds, happiness and misery. We create our own 
heavens. We create our own hells. We are the architects of our own fete. 

‘Every living being,’ says the Buddha, ‘has ICamma as its own, its 
inheritance, its cause, its kinsman, its refuge. Elamma is that which 
differentiates all living beings into low and high states.’ 

Alluding to this variation the Atthas&lini states: — 

‘Depending on this difference in Z^mma appears the difference in the 
birth of beings, high and low, base and exalted, happy and miserable. 
Depending on the difference in ILamma appears the difference in the individual 
features of beings as beautiful and ugly, high-bom or low-bom, well-built 
or deformed. Depending on the difference in Kamma appears the difference 
in the worldly conditions of beings as gain and loss, fame and disgrace, 
blame and praise, happiness and misery. 

‘ By Kamma the world moves, 
by Kamma men live, 
and by lOimma are beings bound; 

As by its pin the rollmg chariot wheel. 

By IS^mma one attains glory and praise, 

By Kamma bondage, rain and tyranny. 

Emowing that Kamma bears fruit manifold, 

Why say ye, “In the world no Kamma is ? ” ’ 

(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 227.) 

Thus, according to the Buddhist conception, our mental, intellectual, 
and moral differences ^ mainly due to ouf own actions and tendencies. 

Although Buddhism attributes this variation chiefly to Kamma, yet it 
does not assert that everything is due to Kamma. In such a case there is no 
difference between Buddhism and some theistic religions which attribute 
everything to a single cause. KAmnysL is only one of the twenty-four conditions 
enumerated in the Pafthana. 

Befuting the erroneous view that ‘Whatsoever weal or woe or neutral 

* feeling is experienced, all that is* due to some previous action’, the Buddha 
statei^ in the Aflguttara Nikftya: — 

‘So, then, owing to a previous action, men will become murderers, thieves, 
unchaste, liars, slanderers, babblers, covetous, malioions, and pervepse in view. 

II 
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Thus for those who fall back on the former deed as the essential reason there 
is neither desire to do, nor effort to do, nor necessity to do this deed or abstain 
from that deed.’ 

According to Abhldhamm&vatftra there are five Niy&mas or orders that 
prevail in the physical and mental realm of which Kamma is one. 

They are: 

1. Kamma NiySma, order of action and result; e.g. good and bad 

deeds produce desirable and undesirable results respectively. 

2. Utu NiffSma, physical (inorganic) order; e.g. ^sonal phenomena 

of winds and rains, periodical bearing of flowers and fruits, etc. 

3. Bija Niyama, order of germs or seeds; e.g. similar seeds producing 

similar fruits, rice producing from rice-seed, sugary taste resulting 
from sugar-cane *or honey, etc. 

4. Citta Niyama, order of mind; e.g. processes of consciousness (Citta 

vithi), etc. 

6. Dhamma Niyama, order of the norm; e.g. the phenomena occurring 
at the advent of a Bodhisatta in his last birth, gravitation, etc. 

Every phenomenon, mental or physical, could be explained by one of 
these flve orders. 

This law of Kamma, it has to be admitted, can neither be proved nor 
disproved ea^rimentaUy. 

What is Kamma ? 

The P&li term Kamma — Sanskrit Karma — ^literally means ‘action’. Any 
kind of action, whether mental, verbal or physical, is treated as Kamma. In 
its ultimate sense Kamma means good and bad volition {Kusala AhusaJa 
Cetand). 

The Buddha says: ‘1 declare, O Bhikkhus, that volition is Kamma. 
Having willed, one acts by body, speech, and thought.’ 

Every volitional action, except that of a Buddha and an Arahant, is 
called Kamma. The Buddhas and Arahants do not accumulate fresh Kamma, 
as they have destroyed all passions, the root of Kamma. They are delivered 
from evil and good. 

There is no Kamma where th^ is no consciousness (Nima). Plants, for 
instance, do not accumulate Kamma. Nor is any action a Kamma which is 
unintentional, for Kamma, as defined above, depends on the volition that is 
involved in the doing. Any deed which is devoid of willing and intention is, 
therefore, not regarded as Kamma. 

It is evident from the above that in the working of Kamma mind is the 
most important factor. All our actions, words, and thoughts are tinged by the 
numal or immoral type of oonsoionsness experienced at such particular moments. 
’When the mind is unguarded, bodily action is unguarded, speech also is 
unguarded, thought alsMs unguarded. Whm the mind is guarded, bodily 
aotian is guarded, and thought also is guarded.’ 
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‘By mind the world is led, by mind is drawn: 

And' all men own the soTereignty of mind/ 

‘If one speaks or acts with an evil mind, pain follows one as the wheel, 
the hoof of the ox.’ 

‘If one speaks or acts with a good mind, happiness follows one as the shadow 
that never departs.’ 

This immaterial mind is capable of producing tremendous changes in the 
external world. For instance, the most wonderful and powerful machines 
that tend to revolutionise the world today are the direct results of thoughts 
that originated in the minds of great thinkers. 

■Kimma and Vipaka. 

According to the Abhidhamma Kamma constitutes the twelve types of 
immoral consciousness, eight types of moral consciousness pertaining to the 
Sentient Realm {Kamdvaeara), five types of moral consciousness pertaining 
to the Realms of Form (B'Opavacara), and four ts^s of moral consciousness 
pertaining to the Formless Realms (Aripavacartt)^ 

The volitional activities of the supramundane consciousness (Loknttara 
Citta) are not regarded as Ka mm a since they do not cause rebirth. They, on 
the contrary, tend to eradicate passions that condition rebirth. In the supra- 
mundane consciousness wisdom (Pafifid) is predominant, whilst in the ordinary 
t3rpes of consciousness volition (Cetand) is predominant. 

The nine types of moral consciousness pertaining to the Realms of Forms 
and to the Formless Realms are the five Rfipavacara and the four Arfip&vacara 
Jh&nas (Ecstasies). They are purely mental. 

Words and deeds are caused by the remaining twenty tyjws of conscious- 
ness. Verbal actions are done by mind by means of speech. Bodily actions 
are by the mind through the instrument of the body. Purely mental actions 
have no other instrument than the mind. 

Them twenty-nine types of consciousness are called Kamma because they 
have the power to produce their due effects {VipSka) quite automatically, 
independent of any external agency. Just as every volitional activity is 
accompanied by its due effect. 

Those tjrpes of consciousness one expejfiences as inevitable consequences 
of one’s good and bad thoughts are called resultant consciousness (Vipfika). 
The twenty-three types of resultant consciousness pertaining to the. Sentient 
Realm, the five types of resultant consciousness pertaining to the Realms of 
Form and the four t3^s of resultant consciousness pertaining to the Formless 
Realms are called the Vipfika or fruition of Kamma. 

The external differences such as health, wealth, sickness, poverty, etc. 
are the Vip&kfinisaipsa — consequences. 

A mango seed, for instance, fs like the Kamma; mango filiit is like the 

Vipfil^, effect; the leaves and flowers are like the VipSkSinisaipsa. 

— ■ ^ - 

1 SMOon^pmdhimof 
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Kamma, therefore, does not neoesearily mean only past actions ; it may be 
both past and present actions. 

For instance, at the moment of giving something to the poor, 1 experienro 
a good thought which wiU have its reaction at any opportune moment in the 
form of a gift from another. On receiving the gift I experience a good con* 
sdousness which is the result of the past good thought of mine. 

We plant a seed today. Sooner or later we will be able to reap its fruits. 
In the same way, according to the law of Kamma, every good and bad thought 
will produce its reaction when a suitable occasion arises. 

Kamma is action, and Vipfika, fruit, is its reaction. It is not &te. It is 
not predestination which is imposed on us by some mysterious unknown 
power, to which we must helplessly submit ourselves. It is one’s own doing 
which reacts on one’s own self. It is a law in itself. In other words, it is a 
law of cause and effect in the ethical realm. 

We have, for instance, the freedom to put our hand into the fire or not. 
But when once we put our hand, the burning is inevitable. In the same way 
we have complete freedom to do any act, but the reaction is inevitable. 

Hence, it is as clear as daylight that the doctrine of Kamma is the very 
opposite of frtalism. This just doctrine holds that man can control his 
future by creating now what will produce good effects in the fiitiue. 

It is this doctrine of Kamma which the mother teaches her child when 
she says: ’Be good and you will be happy, and others will love you. But 
if you are bad, you will be unhappy, and others wiU hate you.* 

The Sainyutta Nikaya says: 

’According to the seed that’s sown, 

So is the fruit ye reap therefrom, 

Doer of good wiU gather good, 

D 9 er of evU, evU reaps. 

Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof. ’ ^ 

WhaA is the Catue of Kamma ? 

This so-called ’I’, which is composed of mind and matter, is compelled 
to act. It receives impressions from internal and external stimuli. Sensa- 
tions arise thereby, and owing to lack of right understanding resulting from 
latent Ignorance and Craving, one accumulates deeds which consequently 
produce rebirth in manifold states. 

Evil acts lead to misery, good acts lead to happiness. Nevertheless, 
good actions are necessary to escape this cycle of rebirth. 

A drowning man would tenaciously cling on to a corpse which, ordinarily, 

he would detest, and save himself. After his escape he would no longer Mi^ 

to it but throw it away. Even so a person would do good to escape tUf^ cyote 

of Inrth and death. After gaining Deliverance he would no more accumi^te 

» 

* * Oompsra tbs BiUioBltn9iag,*As thou sowsst thou ihalt nap*. 
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fiesh K a mmi o aotivities which prodnoe rebirth. He will be beyond good and 
evil. 

Not knowing things as they truly are does one aooumulate Kanuna. No 
Kanuna is accumulated by him who has completely eradicated his craving 
and has understood things as they truly are. 

The Doer of Kamma. 

Who is the doer of Kamma ? Who reaps the fruit of Kamma ? ‘Is it a 
sort of accretion about a soul, as is taught in Hinduism, which the soul, a part 
of the Divine Essence, builds about itself % ’ 

Says the Venerable Buddhaghosa Thera in the Visuddhi Magga: 

‘ No doer is there who does the deed 
Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 

Constituent parts alone roll on ’ 

In the ultimate sense {ParamatOia Saceena) a Buddhist cannot conceive of 
any tmchanging entity, any being in the form of a Deva, a man or an animal. 
These external forms are merely the temporary manifestations of the invisible 
Kammic force. ‘Being ’is only a term used for conventional purposes. Strictly 
speaking, what we call a ‘being’ is nothing but a mere composition of mind 
and matter. 

Matter, according to Buddhism, is merely a manifestation of forces and 
qualities. Mind, too, is nothing beyond a complex compoimd of fleeting mental 
states. Each unit of consciousness consists of three phases-^-genesis (Uj^pfida), 
development (Thiti), and dissolution (Bhahga). One unit of consciousness 
perishes only to give birth to another. The subsequent thought-moment is 
neither the same as its predecessor, because it is not absolutely identical, nor 
entirely another, being the same stream of Kamma energy. 

We Buddhists believe that there is no actor apart from action, no peroeiver 
apart from perception, or, in other words, no conscious subject behind 
consciou^ss. 

Who, then, is the doer of Kamma ? What experiences Kamma t 

Volition or will {Cetana) is itself the doer. Feeling (VedanS) is itself the 
reaper of the fruits of Kamma. Apart from these mental states there is none 
to sow and none to reap. 

Just as, says the Venerable Buddhaghosa, in the case of these elements of 
a matter that go under the name of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit 
springs tq», it is then said ‘the tree bears fruit’ or ‘thus the tree has fructified*; 
so also in the case* of groups (Khandas) which go under the name of Deva or 
man when a fruition of happiness or misery springs up at any point, then it is 
said ‘that Deva or man is happy or miserable’. Strictly speaking, there is 
neither a soww nor a reaper besides the volition and the feeling. ' 

•Where U Kamma ? , 

.‘Stored within the psyche (mind)’, sa3r8 a certain writer on pqrcho- 
Bnalysis, ‘but usually inaccessible and to be reached only by some, is the 
whole record, without exception, of every experienoe the individuq) has ever 
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passed through, every influence felt, evray impression received. The sub- 
conscious mind is not only an indelible record of individual experiences but also 
retains the impress of primeval impulses and tendencies which so far froin 
being outgrown as we fondly deem in oivilixed man, are subconsciously active 
and apt to break out in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments.* 

Buddhists would make the same assertion but with a slight modification. 
Not stored within the psyche, would we say, for there is neither a receptacle 
nor a storehouse in this ever-changiiig complex machinery of man but depen- 
dent on the Five Groups (Paiicahkhanda) or the flux is every experience the 
individual has passed through, every influence felt, every impression received, 
every characteristic, divine, human or brutal. In short, the whole Kamma 
force is dependent on the flux, ever ready to manifest itself in multifarious 
phenomena as occasion arises. 

‘Where, Beverend Sir, is Kamma?’ questions King Milinda from the 
Venerable Nfigasena. 

‘O Mah&rfija, ’ replies the Venerable N&gasena, ‘Kamma is not said to be 
stored somewhere in this fleeting consciousness or in any other part of the 
body. But dependent on mind and matter it rests manifesting itself at the 
opportune moment, just as mangoes are not said to be stored somewhere in the 
mango tree, but dependent on the mango trw they lie springing up in due 
season.’ 

Just as wind or fire is not stored in any particular place, even so Kamma 
is not stored anywhere within or without this body. 

Kamma is an individual force, and is transmitted from one existence to 
another. It plays the chiefest part in the moulding of character and explains 
that marvellouB phenomenon of Genius. The clear understanding of this 
doctrine is essential for the welfare of the world. 

The Worhing of Kamma. 

The wolfing of Kamma is not a subject which could be easily grasped 
by the ordinary intellect. Only a Buddha can- fuUy comprehend this intricate 
law. In order to understand the workii^ of Kamma it is necessary to get 
some idea of the process of consciousness (Citta Vithi) according to the 
Abhidhamma. 

The subject, the consciousimfe, receives objects from within and without. 
When a person is in a state of profound sleep his mind is said to be vacant, or, 
in other words, in a state of Bhavanga. We e^qperienoe such a subconscious 
state when our minds do not respond to external objects. This subconscious 
state or the flow of Bhavanga is interrupted when objects enter the mind. 
The Bhavanga consciousness, which one always experiences as long as it is 
uninterrupted by stimuli, vibrates for two tiiought-moments and passes ayiray. 
Then the consciousness of the kind that apprehends sensation {PahcadvSrS- 
vajjana) arises and ceases. At this stage the natural flow is checked and 
turned towards the object. Immediately after which there arises and ceases 
visual oonfcioosness (CaikMu viHMna), but yet knows no more atout it. This 
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sense operation is followed by a moment of reception of the object so seen 
(Sam^pafieehana). Next comes the investigating fisculty (San^rtufa) or a 
momentary examination of the object received. After this comes that stage 
of representative cognition termed the determining consciousness (VoUhc^ana) 
on which depends the subsequent psychologically important stage — appercep- 
tion — or Javama. This Javana stage usually lasts for seven thought-moments, 
or, at times of death, five. The whole process which happens in an infinitesiihal 
part of time ends with the registering consciousness (Tadalambana), lasting for 
two thought-moments. It must be understood that at this important apper- 
oeptional stage one does both good and bad Kamma. 

‘The simile of the mango tree may here serve to illustrate the above 
. process. A man, lost in deep sleep, is lying at the foot of a mango tree with 
his head covered. A wind now stirs the branches, and a fruit falls besides the 
sleeping man. He is in consequence aroused from dreamless slumbers. He 
removes his head-covering in order to ascertain what has awakened him. He 
sees the newly fallen fruit, picks it up and examines it. Apprehending it to 
be a fruit with certain constitutive attributes observed in the previous stage 
of investigation, he eats it, and then. leplacing his head-cpvering, once more 
resigns himself to sleep. 

‘The dreamless sleep corresponds to the unperturbed current of the stream 
of being (Bhavanga). The striking of the wind against the tree is like the 
“past” life-moment, during which the object enters the stream and passes 
down with it, without perturbing it. The swaying of the branches in that wind 
represents the vibration of the stream of being. The falling of the fruit 
corresponds to the arrest or interruption of being, the moment at which the 
stream is “cut off” by thought; the waking of the man to the awaking of 
attention in the act of cognition on occasion of sense reaction of sight. The 
picking up of the fruit is comparable to the operation of receiving; inspection 
of it recalls the eTamining function. The simple apprehension of the fruit 
as suchf with certain constitutive attributives of its own, corresponds to the 
discriminative or determining stage ; the eating of the fruit resembles the act 
of apperception. E^inally, the swallowing of the last morsels that are left in 
the mouth corresponds to the operation of retention, after which the mind 
subsides into more vital process, even as the man once more falls asleep.’ 
(Compendium of Philosophy by S. Z. Aungi Introductory Essay, p. 30.) 

If, for instance, A hits B, the latter will consequently experience some pain. 
This unpleasant sensation is the result of some past bad Kamma. If B is not 
a self-controlled person, he will, through his indiscrimination, engender 
thoughts of hatred towards A . The generating of those thoughts occurs in the 
Jdvand process. This doing of bad Kamma is his own, even if it be admitted 
that A acted as the cause, cuid he, too, did a bad Kamma on his part. Here 
comes the question of freewill in Buddhism. 

The evil effect of the first Javana thought-moment being Ihe weakest, B 
may reap it in this life itself. This is called ‘immediately effective’ (JXtfka- 
dhammavedaniya) Kamma. 
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If it did not operate in this life, the Eamma becomes ‘ineffective* (Ahoei). 

The next weakest is the seventh thought-moment. The evil effect of 
which B may reap in the second birth. This is called ‘subsequently effective* 
(Upt^Mi^vedaniya) Eamma. 

This too becomes ineffective if it did not operate in the second birth. 

The effects of the intermediate thought-moments may take place at any 
time until B attains Nibbana. The Efemma of this typetis known as ‘in- 
definitely effective’ {AparSpariyavedaniya). 

The working of good Eamma is similar to the above. The effect of a good 
Eamma generally occurs in the form of a pleasant sensation. 

It is evident from this classification of Eamma that there are 
actions which may produce their due effects in this very life, or in a subsequent 
life, or in any life in the course of one’s wanderings in Saihsfira. 

The above-mentioned classification of Eamma is with reference to the 
time in which effects are worked out. 

The following classification is according to ‘function’. 

Every birth is conditioned by a past good or bad Eamma which pre- 
dominates at the moment of death. The Elamma that conditions the future 
birth is called Beproductive or Janaka Kanma. 

Our forms are but the outward manifestations of the invisible Eammic 
force. This all-pervading force carries with it all our characteristics, which 
usually lie latent, but may arise to the surfece at unexpected moments. Hence 
it is difficult to judge another as long as one is a worldling. A person may 
safely be judged by the thought he experiences at a particular moment. As to 
his future one cannot definitely say. 

The death of a person is merely ‘the temporary end of a temporary 
phenomenon’. Though the present form perishes another form which is 
neither the same nor entirely different takes place according to the thought 
that was powerful at the death moment, as the Eammic force which propels 
the life-flux stiU survives. It is this last thought, which is technically called 
Beproductive Eamma, that determines the state of a person in his subsequent 
birth. This may be either good or a bad Eamma. 

Now another Eamma may step forward to assist or maintain the action of 
this Beproductive Eamma. Just as this Eamma has the tendency to 
strengthen the Beproductive Blaihma some other action, which tends to 
weaken, interrupt, or retard the firuition of the Beproductive Eamma, may 
step in. Such actions are respectively termed ‘Supportive’ {VpaManMudea) 
and ‘Cotmteractive’ (Upapidaka) Eamma. 

According to the Law of Eamma the potential energy of the Beproductive 
Ka m ma could be nullified by a more powerful opposing Eamma of the past, 
which, seeking an opportunity, may quite unexpectedly operate, just as a 
powerful opposmg force can check the path-of the flying arrow and bring it 
down to the ground.^ Such action is called ‘Destructive’ or UpagJutk^ 
Eatnma, which is more effective than the above two in that it not only 
obstructs but also destroys the whole force. 
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There is another olassifioation of Kanitna adcording to ‘the priority of 
e&ot’. The first is Oaruka which means weighty or serious. This Kamma 
which is either good or bad produces results in this life or in the next for 
certain. If good, it is purely mental as in the case of Jhanaa (Ecstasies). 
Otherwise it is verbal or bodily. The five kinds of Weighty Kamma are : 

(1) Matricide, 

(2) FBnicide, 

(3) The murder of an Arahant, 

(4) The wounding of a Buddha, 

(6) The creation of a schism in the Safigha. 

Permanent Scepticism {Niyata Micchaditthi) is also termed one of the 
Weighty Elammas. 

If, for instance, any person were to develop the JhSnas and later were to 
commit one of these heinous crimes, his good Kamma would get obliterated 
by the powerful evil Kamma. His subsequent birth will be conditioned by the 
evil Kamma in spite of his having gained the Jhanaa earlier. 

In the absence of Weighty E^mma to condition the future birth, a Death- 
proximate [Aaanna) Kamma might operate. This Kamma is that which one 
does immediately before the dying moment. Owing to the great part it 
plays in determining the birth much importance is attached to this death-bed 
Kamma in almost all Buddhist countries. The custom of reminding the dsdng 
man of his good deeds and making him do good deeds on his death-bed still 
prevails in Ceylon, Burma and other Buddhist countries. 

Sometimes a bad i)erson may die happily and receive a good birth, if 
fortunately he remembers or does a good act at the last moment. This does 
not mean that although he enjoys a good birth he will be exempt from the 
effects of the evil deeds he accumulated during his lifetime. 

At times a good person may die unhappily by suddenly remembering an 
evil act of his or by harbouring some unpleasant thought, x>erchance compelled 
by unfavourable circumstances. Such unhappy ends are sometimes due to 
ignorance of the relatives who may molest or worry the dying person. 

As a rule the last thought-moment is conditioned by the general conduct 
of a person. However, it is always advisable to remind the dying person of 
his good deeds and turn his attention away from all worl^y bonds and worries. 

‘Habitual’ (Jfetnno) Kamma is the next in priority of effect. It is the 
Kamnia that one habitually performs and recollects and for which one has a 
great liking. 

Habits, whether good or bad, become second nature. They tend to form 
the character of a person. At leisure moments one often thinks of one’s 
habitual characteristics. In the same way at the death moment, unless 
infiuenced by other circumstances, one, as a rule, recalls to mind one’s habitual 
characteristioB. 

. A miser will instantly think of his gold and inay nqt be able to detach his 
mind from his cherished ‘possessions. A drunkard will be worried with his 
glass of liquor. A social worker will be interested in his social activities. A 
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spiritual adviser will be always intent bn his spiritual work. Thus we may be 
dominated by our habitual doings, especially at our death moments, in spite 
of the attempts of the friends and relatives to turn our attention otherwise. 

The last categoiy is the ‘ Cumulative ’ (Kc^aUd) Kamma in which is included 
all that cannot be brought under the above-mentioned three. This is, as it 
were, the reserve fund of a particular being. 

The last classification is according to the place in which the Kamma effects 
transpire, namely: 

(1) Evil Kamma (AkuaaUi) which may ripen in the Sentient Existence 

(Komaloha). 

(2) Good Kamma {KvmUi) which may ripen in the Sentient Existence. 

(3) Good Kamma (Kusala) which may ripen in the Realm of Form 

{Bdpaloka). 

(4) Gk)od Kamma which may ripen in the Formless Realms {Ardpaloha). 

^1) EvU Kamma . — 

There are ten evil Kammas which are caused by deed, word, and thought. 
Three are caused by deed — ^namely: killing, stealing, and unchastity. Four 
are caused by word — ^namely : lying, slandering, harsh speech, and frivolous 
talk. Three are caused by mind — ^namely: covetousness, ill-will, and frilse 
view. 

Killing means the destruction of any living being. The Pali term used is 
Pana which means that which breathes. Accord^ to Abhidhamma Pana 
is the psychophysical life confined to a particular existence. The quick 
destruction of this life force without allowing it to run its natural or due 
course is Pd/natipata. Animals are also included in living beings, but not plant 
life. In plants there is a kind of life bom of heat but not that kind of vitality 
bom of Kamma found in men and animals. 

(2) Oood Kamma which may ripen in the Sentient Existence: — • 

There are ten moral actions — ^namely, generosity {Dana), morality {8Ua), 

meditation (Bh&vanS), reverence {Apacayara), service {Veyyavacea), trans- 
ference of merit {Pattiddna), rejoicing in other’s merit {Pedtawumodana), hearing 
tile doctrine (Dhammaaa/vema), expounding the Dhamma (Dhammadeaana), 
straightening one’s views Kamma). 

These ten are sometimes treated as twelve. In which case ‘Praising 
others’ good works ’, and ‘Taking the Three Refuges ’ {Saraya), and Mindfulness 
{Anuasati) are used instead of straightening one’s views. 

(3) Oood Kamma which may ripen in the Realms of Form : — 

(i) Moral consciousness of the first stage of Jh&na. This occurs 

together with initial application, sustained application, pleasur- 
idile interest, happiness, and one-pointedness. 

(ii) Moral consciousness of the secxmd stage of JhSna. This oooprs 

together with sustained application, pfeasurable interest, happi- 
* ness, and one-pointedness. 
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(iii) Moral oonsoiouansss of the third stage of JhSna. This occurs 
together with pleasurable interest, hairiness, and one-pointed- 
nesB. 

(It) Moral consciousness of the fourth stage of Jh&na. This occurs 
together with happiness and one-pointedness. 

(v) Moral consciousness of the fifth stage of Jhana. This occurs 
together with equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These Jhdnaa have their corresponding effects in the Realms 
of Form. 

(4) Oood Karntna which may ripen in the Formless Realms : — 

These are the four Arflpa JhSnaa which have their corresponding effects in 
the Arflpa (Formless) Realms. 

(i) Moral consciousness dwelling in the infinity of space {AkSaanaH- 

edyatana). 

(ii) Moral consciousness dwelling in the infinity of consciousness 

( VitifidnaeSycUana). 

(iii) Moral consciousness dwelling on nothingness {AkideaiUiaycUana). 

(iv) Moral consciousness wherein perception neither is nor is not {Neva 

aadda NasaildSyatana). 

Nature of Kamma. 

Is one bound to reap all that one has won in just proportion? Not 
necessarily. In the Aflguttara Nik&ya the Buddha states: — 

‘If any one says, O Bhikkhus, that a man must reap according to his 
deeds, in that case, O Bhikkhus, there is no religious life nor is an opportunity 
afforded for the entire extinction of sorrow (Dukkha). But if any one says, 
O Bhikkhus, that what a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, 
O Bhikkhus, there is a religious life and an opportunity is afforded for the 
entire extinction of sorrow.’ 

In Buddhism, therefore, there is every possibility to mould one’s Kamma. 
Here one is not always compelled by an iron necessity. 

Although it is stated that neither in heaven, nor in the recesses of a cave, 
there is any place in the world where one could escape evil Kamma, yet one 
is not bound to pay all the past arrears bf one’s Kamma. In such case no 
escape is possible. One is neither the master nor the servant of this Kamma. 
Even a most vicious person can by his own effort become the most virtuous 
person. We are always becoming something, and that something depends on 
our own actions. We may at any moment change for the better or for the 
worse. Even the most sinful person should not be discouraged or despised 
on account of his evil nature. We must have compassion on him for we must 
have also been in that same position at a certain stage. As wp have changed 
fo( the better he may also change perhaps sooner than ourselvqs. Who can 
say what good Kamma he has in store for him ? Who knows his potential 
goodness? • 
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Who. thought that AAgnlimAlft, a highway^robber and a murderer of more 
than a thousand of his fellow brethren, would become a Saint, judging him by 
his external deeds ? But he did become an Arahant and eras^, so to say, all 
his past misdeeds. 

Who imagined that Alavaka, the fierce demon who feasted on the flesh 
of human beings, would ever become a Saint ? Tet he did give u|> his carni- 
vorous habits and attain the flrst stage of Sainthood. 

Who believed that Asoka who was stigmatized Canda, the wicked, on 
account of the atrocities caused by him to expand his empire, would ever win 
the noble title — ^Dhammfisoka or Asoka the Righteous ? But he did completely 
change his career to such an extent that today, ‘amidst the tens of thousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines and shines almost alone, a star’. (H. 6. Wells in his ‘Outline of 
History’.) 

These are a few instances to illustrate the fact that a complete reformation 
of character could be brought about by our own actions. 

It may also happen that in some oases a lesser evil may produce its due 
effect, while the effect of a greater evil may be minimized. 

The Buddha says : — 

‘Here, O Bhikkhus, a certain person is not disciplined in bo<fy, is not 
disciplined in morality, is not disciplined in mind, is not disciplined in wisdom, 
is with little good and less virtue, and lives painfully in consequences of 
trifles. Even a trivial evil act committed by such a person will lead him to 
a state of misery.’ 

‘Here, O Bhikkhus, a certain person is disciplined in body, is disciplined 
in morality, is disciplined in mind, is disciplined in wisdom, is with much good, 
is high-souled, and lives without limitation.’ 

‘A similar evil act committed by such a person ripens in this life itself 
and not even a small effect manifests itself (after death), not to say of a 
great one.’ 

‘It is as if, 0 Bhikkhus, a man were to put a Imnp of salt into a amiill 
cup of water. What do you think, O Bhih^us? Would now the «nn>.11 
amount of water in this cup become saltish and undrinkable t ’ 

‘Yes, Lord.’ * 

‘And why ?’ 

‘Because, Lord, there was very little water in the cup, and so it became 
saltish and imdrinkable by this lump of salt.’ 

‘Suppose, O Bhikkhus, a man were to put a lump of salt into the river 
Gfenges. What think you, 0 Bhikkhus? Would the river Ganges become 
saltish and undrinkable by the lump of salt ? ’ 

‘Nay, indeqd. Lord.’ 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because, Lord, the mass of water in the river Ganges is great, and so it 
would not bpoome saltish and undrinkable.’ 
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'In ezadily the same way, O Bhikkhus, we may have the case of a person 
who does some slight evil deed which brings him to a state of misery; or 
again, 0 BMkkhus, we may have the case of another person who does the 
same- trivial misdeed, and expiates in the present life. Not even a small 
eflbct manifests itself (after death), not to say of a great one.’ 

‘We may have, O Bhikkhus, the case of a person who is cast into a prison 
for a half-penny, penny, or for a hundred pence; or, again, O Bhikkhus, we 
may have the case of a person who is not cast into prison for a half-penny, 
for a penny, or for a hundred pence.’ 

‘Who, O Bhikkhus, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for 
a hundred pence 1 ’ 

‘Whenever, O Bhikkhus, any one is poor, needy and indigent: he, O 
Bhikkhus, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
Itence.’ 

‘Who, O Bhikkhus, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, 
or for a hundred pence ? ’ 

‘Whenever, 0 Bhikkhus, any one is rich, wealthy, and affluent: he, 0 
Bhikkhus, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
pence.’ 

‘In exactly the same way, O Bhikkhus, we may have the case of a person 
who does some slight evil deed which brings him to a state of misery ; or again, 
O Bhikkhus, we may have the case of another person who does the same trivial 
misdeed, and expiates in the present life. Not even a small effect manifests 
itself (after death), not to say of a great one.’ 

Good begets good, but any after repentance on the part of the doer deprives 
him of due desirable results. 

In the working of Kamma it should be imderstood that there are malefi- 
cent and beneficent forces to counteract and support this self-operating law. 
Birth (OiUi), time or conditions (Kola), beauty (UpadM), and effort (Payoga), 
axe such aids and hindrances to the fruition of Kamma. 

If, for instance, a person is bom in a noble family or in a state of happiness, 
his fortunate birth will act sometimes as a hindrance to the fruition of his evil 
Kamma. 

If, on the other hand, he is bom in a state of misery or in an unfortunate 
family, his un&vourable birth will provide an easy opportunity for his evil 
Kamma to operate. 

This is technically known as Oati Sampotti (Favourable birth) and Oati 
VipaUi (Un&vourable birth). 

An unintelligent person, who, by some good Kamma, is bom in a royal 
family, will, on account of his noble parentage, be honoured by the people. 
If the same person were to have a.less fortunate birth, he would jiot be similarly 
tr^ted. 

Beauty {Vpadhi Sainpatti) and ugliness (Upadhi F^Nitti) are two other 
&(Aois tibat act as aids and hindrances to the working of Kamm a. , 
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If by some good Kamma a person obtains a good birth, but is unfortunately 
deformed, he wiU not be able to enjoy the benefioiAl results of his good Kamma. 
Even a legitimate heir to the throne may not perhaps be raised to that exalted 
position if he happens to be physically deformed. 

Beauty, on the other hand, will be a valuable asset to the jXMsessor. A 
good-looking son of a poor parent will perhaps attract the attention of a kind 
person, and might be able to distinguish himself through his influence. 

Favourable and unfavourable time or occasion (KSiJa Sam^patti and Kdla 
Vipatti) are another two factors that aid or impede the working of Kamma. 

In the case of a &mine all vrithout exception will be compelled to suffer 
the same fate. Here the unfavourable conditions open up the possibilities for 
evil Kamma to operate. The favourable conditions, on the other hand, will 
prevent the operation of evil Kamma. 

The fourth and the last is effort {Payoga). If a person makes no effort to 
cure himself of a disease or to save himself from his difficulties, his evil Kamma 
will And suitable opportunity to produce its due effects. If, on the other hand, 
he endeavours on his part to surmount his difficulties, his good Kamma will 
come to his succour. 

When shipwrecked in deep sea, the Bodhisatta Mahft Janaka made an 
effort to save himself, whilst the others prayed to the gods and left their &te in 
their hands, the result was that the Bodhisatta escaped whilst the others got 
drowned. This is technically known as Payoga Sampatti and Payoga Vipatti. 

It is evident from these coimteractive and supportive factors that Kamma 
is sometimes influenced by external circumstances. 

It is this doctrine of Kamma that gives consolation, hope, self-reliance, 
and moral courage to a Buddhist. 

When the unexpected happens to him and when he is beset with difficulties 
almost insurmountable and misfortunes almost unbearable, he consoles himself 
with the thought that they are the results of his own past doings. He realizes 
that the inevitable must happen. He no doubt reaps what he has sown ; he 
can at the same time turn up the weeds and sow useful seeds in their place, 
for the future is entirely in his hands. Kamma enables him to shape his 
future as he wills. 

When the wicked are successful in every walk of life, whilst the virtuous 
meet urith ill-luck and ajp compelled to lead a miserable life, a Buddhist would 
neither accuse another of injustice nor blame the world for its unjust wa3rs, 
since he knows that they are only reaping what they have sown. The virtuous 
are thereby not discouraged because they are convinced that their good acts 
will have their due effects in some future life though not in the present. 

Even the most corrupted person is not condemned in Buddhism. On the 
other hand, he is loved and shown the way to a perfect life. He is assured 
that he has the<ohanoe to reform and remodel himself at any moment. Though 
bound to suffisr in states of misery, he has the hope of attaining eternal Peace. 

A Buddhist who is fully convinced of the doctrine of Kamma does not 
juray to another to be saved but confidently relies on himself for his salvation. 
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It is this belief in Kamma that validates his effort and kindles his en- 
thusiasm. It is also this firm belief in Kamma that im>mpts him to refrain 
from evil and to do good and he good without being frightened of any punish- 
ments or tempted of any reward. He has no fear of the future, nor does he 
dread so-called death. He is ever kind, tolerant, and considerate. 

Thu Law of Kamma explains the problem of suffering, the mystery of so- 
called fate or predestination of other religions, and above all the inequality of 
mankind. 

As stated earlier, it is a law in itself, but it does not thereby follow that 
there should be a law-giver. Ordinary laws of naturo, like gravitation, need 
no law-giver. The Law of Kamma too demands no law-giver. It operates in 
■ its own field.without the intervention of an external, independent, ruling agency. 

Nobody, for instance, has decreed that fire should bum. Nobody has 
commanded that water should seek its own level. No scientist has ordered 
that water should consist of HgO, and that coldness should be one of its pro- 
perties. These are their intrinsic characteristics. 

Inherent in Kamma is the power of producing its due effect. The cause 
produces the effect; the effect explains the cause. Seed produces the fruit; 
the firuit explains the seed, as both are inter-related. Even so Ka mm a and 
its effect are inter-related; ‘the effect already blooms in the cause’. 

Happiness and suffering which are the common lot of humanity are the 
inevitable effects of some cause or causes. There is no doubt of the fact that 
both hairiness and suffering have their attendant curses and blessings and 
that they are essential. In that well-known fable the stag admired his boms 
and blamed his feet, but when the hunter came his swift feet saved him ; his 
beautiful horns, caught in a thicket, destroyed him. 

But why should these disparities exist? Are they the ‘rewards’ and 
‘punishments’ of an Almighty Being who sits on an imperial throne in heaven 
above controlling the destinies of the human race. No, they are not. They 
are the Hue effects of our own good and bad deeds. Our good actions make 
us happy; our evil actions make us miserable. We ourselves are responsible 
for our happiness and misery. We are the architects of our own fate. We are 
our own creators. We are our own destroyers. We build our own heavens. 
We build our own hells. 

What we think, speak, and do, become our own. It is these thoughts, 
words, and deeds that assume the name Kamma and pass from life to life, 
exalting and degrading us in the course of our wanderings in Saihsira. 

Says the Buddha : 

‘Man’s merits and the sins he here hath wrought: 

That is the thing he owns, that takes he hence, 

That dogs his steps, like shadows in pursuit. 

Hence let him make good store for life elsewhere. 

Sure platform in some other future world. 

Rewards of virtue on good beings wait.’ 

(* Kindred Sayings’ — ^Vol. I, p. 98.) 
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That the Muhammadans took a keen inteiest in Sanskrit literature is 
known from different sources. At the instance of various Muhammadan 
princes a good many Sanskrit texts were translated into Persian and indepen- 
dent treatises came to be written embodying accounts of different phases of 
Hindu culture.! Xhe importance of these works in the history of Sanskrit 
literature is immense. Some of them deal with Sanskrit texts that are little- 
known or absolutely unknown at the present day. A critical investigation of 
these works by students of Sanskrit is therefore expected to bring to light 
much valuable material. 

It requires, however, to be noted that the interest the Muhammadans 
took in Sanskrit was manifested through other channels as well. It is noticed 
that more than one Muhammadan ruler followed the example of old Hindu 
kings in honouring scholars versed in Sanskrit and providing material en- 
couragement towards their literary pursuits. It is significant that these rulers 
were not primarily actuated by the spirit of spreading Islamic dulture and 
literature through the medium of Sanskrit. As a matter of fact no attempt 
appears to have been made, like the Parsis and the Christians who had their 
scriptures translated into Sanskrit, to get a Sanskrit version of the Koran or 
the teachings thereof.* It would thus appear that their activities in this 
direction were the result of a sheer love of knowledge. It will be noticed 
that of works composed under Muhammadan patronage we find only secular 
works, e.g. poems, dictionaries, grammatical works and works on music, 
erotics and astronomy some of which were influenced by Persian. 

A complete and systematic account of the various activities of 
Muhammadan princes in providing encouragement to Sanskrit scholars 
will be interesting. Documentary evidence in this connection is found 
scattered mainly in Sanskrit works many of which stUl remain unpublished. 
Some of the works contain passages written to eulogiee Muhammadan rulers * 

1 Elliot, Hittory oj India, V, 610-6; J. J. Modi, King Akbar and Pertian Tran$hdion» qJ 
Sanahrit Books, AhiwIb of tiie Bhandwkar Oriental Beaeareh Inatitate, V, 83-107 ; M. Z. Kddiqui, 
The Services of the MusUms to the Ssmsksit ^Uierattsre, Caleutta Review, 1033, 215-26; N. N. Law, 
Promotion of Learning in India dtning ISvhammodan Rule (by Mubaounadaiie), pp. 147-60, 186. 
It is also leamt from l§tlvara’s RdfataraAgitfi (Pari4i9ta)> h, 86-6, that Zain-ul-Abidin of 
WA«ihTnii> had also a number of Sanskrit works translated into Persian. 

* Of the few Sanskrit versions of Persian worim mention may be made of iSilvara’s KaMi- 
lusutuka, a Sanakrit rendering of Jami’s story of Tusuf and Zuleikha (ed. Kftvyam&tt, Bombay) 
done for the satiafiadiion of Muhammad Shtdi of Kashmir. 

Two other works composed at the instanoe of Hindu ohieb may also be mentioned: 
(1) ViraratnaMharaiikhS, a Sanskrit version of the Akhlak-i-Mohsini made by Sahibram at Use 
desire of Rapav^asiipha of Kashmir. (2) Jraiyaydewpl, a Sanskrit version of the Arabian ' 
Nig^ (JA8B., 1928, p. 486). 

* Hidapaadent works' are also known to have been written for the eame purpose, *e.g. 
MabMaalrMnacarita (Dese. Oat. Sans. MSS. Ind. Office, 7304), Bd^aoinoda (Oakdogus Oakdogormt, 
L 60S), eto. , 
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either in gratitude for their patronage or with a view to atiraet their attention 
to secure the same. It is up to students of Sanskrit literature, especially 
those engaged in bibliographical studies, to record pieces of evidence as they 
meet with them in the course of their studies, so that a comprehensive account 
may be drawn up some day. 

Seven years back I presented the information gathered by me in the form 
of an article in Bengali published in the Sahitya Parifot PatrikS, (44, 39-46). 
This was followed by M. M. Patkar’s paper Moghul P(Uronage to Somsjerit 
Learning (Poona Orientaliet, III, 164ff.) and recently by a book entitled 
Muslim PaAronage to Sansicntic Learning (QaXcatia, 1942)by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. 
Fortunately enough all the three cover new grounds and have very little in 
■ common. Since the publication of my paper in Bengali some fresh materials 
have come to my hands and I present them along with those in the previous 
paper in an English form ^ so that they may reach the wide world of scholars 
who may be able to throw more light on the subject by way of supplementing 
facts and identifying some of the little-known chiefs left unidentified by me. 

Of the Muhammadan princes who honoured and patronized Sanskrit 
scholars we know of at least three who flourished as early as the first half of 
the fifteenth century. Malik Saluta Sahi or Malik Sarak Sulitan Sahi of 
Kad&, near Allahabad, who was the son of Bahadur Malik, seems to have been 
a great patron of Indian music and the literature on it. He collected various 
Sanskrit works on music and assembled scholars from different directions 
making grants of lands and gifts of gold, cloth, etc. In 1428 A.D. this band 
of scholars at the bidding of the Sahi composed the little-known work, the 
SoAgUaMromaif'i.* 

In Bengal Jelal-ud-din continued the policy of his father BajS. Gapeto 
and demonstrated his appreciation of scholars like Brhaspati, a deeply learned 
man of the time. Brhaspati received six titles from him and there was a 
regular ceremony when the title Bayamukuta was conferred on him.* 


^ In my paper I have generally omitted authors dealt with by Patkar and Chaudhuri (even 
though the names of some of them occurred in my previous paper) except when 1 have had some 
fresh materials to be recorded. For the sake of giving complete pictures of Akbar and Shajehan 
I have not, however, omitted Pundarlka and Qahgadhara, and have included Nity&nanda whose 
account is based on that given by Patkar. Incidentally reference may be made to authors treated 
by Patkar and Chaudhuri. Patke^ refers to Ramacandra, Pumjiarlka, Sura Miilra, Qahgfidhara, 
NUakai^^ha and K^^pad&sa of the time of Akbar, K^^na and Rudra Kavi of the time of Jehangir, 
Munttvara, Bhagavatl Sv&ml, Nity&oanda and Ved&hgaraya of the time of Shajehan, Ifivarad&sa 
and Raghunfttha of the time of Aurangzeb. Chaudhuri gives accounts of Bh&nukara, Akbarl 3 ra 
Kilidftaa, Amrtadatta, Pup^^rlka, Jagann&tha, Harinar&yaigia, Vaipfildlmra, Caturbhuja and 
Lakfmipati of the courts of Sher Shah, Akbar, Shahabuddin, Burhan Khan, Shajehan, Shayasta 
Khan and Muhammad Shah. It will be seen that direct evidence is not available in every case 
to prove the patronage. 

— Manuscript (Ko. 1718) belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

> DuoHpH^t Oirtaiogw of Sant. MSS. Ind. Ojfiot, n, 984.55. 
xa 
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Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-1469) of Kashmir was another great and reputed 
patron of this period. Besides getting Sanskrit works translated into Persian 
he took pains to collect manuscripts for scholars at considerable expense.^ He 
also brought back scholars presumably driven away previously and granted 
stipends to them.^ He himself listened to the recitation of the Togavaiiffha 
of Valmiki.* 

Besides these Ma^^^na, the prime minister and prot4g4 of Almasfihi, 
identified with Hoshang Ghori of Malwa (fifteenth century), composed the 
l^jriigSrcmaf^O'no, KSioya°, Saraavata^ and Sadgiki** in most of which the patron 
is referred to in glowing terms.^ 

Udayarfija, a court-poet of Muhammad Begarha, Sultan of Gujrat (1458- 
69), was the author of the Bajavinoda, a poem in praise of the Sultan.^ 

We may next refer to Salem Shah, a contemporary of Humayun, who 
honoured Candraklrti, author of the grammatical work, the SdraavcUaprahriyd* 

It was about the same time that Sabaji Prataparaya (1500-1560 A.D.), 
author of the Parahiramapraiapa, Bhfguvaiiiialcavya, etc., fiourished. He 
was a prot4g4 of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar who conferred on S&b&ji 
the title of Prataparaya.^ 

* I 

l-Artvara's mjatarangivi, I, 6. 79. 

Previously Sikandar Shah is stated to have burnt the manuscriptrand scholars fled with the 
manuscripts they had so that Kashmir was practically depleted of this cultural treasure. 

nani WT# i 

s^wru! i 

at? iwt i 

ataTwftaut wiwn Manila i — 6rivu», op. c»i., i, 76 - 77 . 

* aalaafiia 1 

arwin vih I 

'cwt aftii ii s 1 

UTWranC 1 — Jonar&ja'a RAjatara^gv^, 1048, 1060. 

* Tfif wrfirt irv^daiH • 

KwiT 1 — 8riv«», op. ou., i, e. so. 

* P. K. Gode, Jain Ataiquary, IX. 91-94. 

* P. K. Oode, Jtmmai of the UnivereUy of Bombay, IX. 101-16. 

* vuiSiw: wnpi?^ i • 

— ^Belvalkar, Syeteme o/iSofisibHl Qranumar, p. 98, f.n. 2. 

7 Annale of the Bhandarkar OrienkU Beeeaarch JnetUuU, XXIV, 16811. 

laB 
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But among these patrons the name of Akbar probably stands foremost. 
It was under the orders of Akbar Sahi that GaAgSdhara composed his Nitisdra.^ 
It was presumably at his instance that Puij^darika Vitthala wrote the Nartana- 
nirmya} The same scholar composed the Sadrdgacandrodjaya under the 
auspices of Burhan Khan Faruki.^ The Akbara^dhiiriigaradarpana was also 
written under his orders by Padmasundara on whom great honour was bestowed 
by this illustrious Muhammadan ruler.^ It was again Akbar who seems to 
have taken the initiative in disseminating the knowle^o of Persian and to 
some extent the (*ulture represented by it among the people of India. So he got 
Krsndasa to compile a Persian Grammar in Sanskrit entitled Pdrasipralcdia 
and also a lexicographical work of the same name.*^ 

Various scholars received titles from him. He conferred the title of 
Jagadguru ® on Narayanabhatta, a great scholar and author of many books, 
who may not unlikely lie identical with a scholar of the same name referred to 
in the Ain-i-Akbarl? Nrsimha, father of Baghunatha, author of the MvhurUi- 
moldy luceivcd the title of Jyoiirvitaaraaa from him on the occasion of the 
occupation of the fort of Aseri.® This Nrsimha may be the same person as 
Narsing mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl,^ Akbar is stated to have honoured 
and bestowed the title of U2)adhyaya on Bhanucandra, author of an incomplete 
commentary on the Kddambarl of Banabhatta.^® Siddhacandra who completed 


1 Desc. Cat, Sane, MSS, As. Soc, Beng.y VII, 6505. 

1— B- Mitra. Notief Sans. MSS., \'m. 2680. 

An account of the work in Bengali been given by O. C. Ganguli in the Haraprasdda^ 
samvardhanalekhamdld, I, 7~13. For a chronology of the works of Vitthala cf. P. K. Gode, 
Journal of Music Academy , VI~VIII, Iff. 

* Introductory verses 7-8 of the edition of the work (Bombay, 1912). 

fSrai wg I 

• V# 

» l 1* 1 I I, 8 of the edition of the work publiehed in the 

Ganga Oriental Series (Bikaner, 1043). Also see introduction, p. xxii. 

® Edited by Weber (Berlin, 1887). Detailed account in Ind. Ant. (1912, pp. 44ff.). One 
MB. of the lexicographical work is found in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

f*r * 

— RASB Manuscript. 

* Desc. Coil 8 an 9 . MSS. As. Soe. Beng., HI, Preface p. xxviii. 

7 Ind. Hist. Quart., XIU, 34. 

•^Dsac.. Cai. Sans. MSS. As, Soe. Bong,, nii p. 787. 

* Ind. Hist. Quart., XUl, 88. 

” IwrfH l— latroduetoiy vvm. 

St l-CJolophon. 
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the work of Bhiiiuoandra was tke recipient of the title ^usynhuma (t) iiom 
him.^ NUakaptha, the author of the Tajik, also is said to have received 
honours at his hands.* 

The patronage of Jehangir, son of Akbar, was extended, among others to 
Govinda iSarman,* son of Nllakaptha, author of the Tajik, to KavikarpapOra, 
who composed the PanHaipadaprakaSa at his instance,* as also to Ele^va barman 
and Baya ParamSnanda. Of the last two Ketova appears to have been 
honoured with the title Jyotifpar&ya * and Paramananda wrote the astro- 
nomical treatise Jahd^iravinodarainakara at the instance of Itbar Khan 
evidently for the satisfaction of Jehangir.* 

It is not known if Jehangir was a Sanskritist himself. A manuscript of 
V&mana’s Kavyalai^karaeiUra, however, has a seal on it bearing the name 
Salim.7 This indicates that the manuscript belonged to and formed part of 
the library of Jehangir. 

Jehangir’s son Shajehan maintained the tradition of his father and grand- 
father. He was the patron of Kavindr&carya, Jagannatha, Nityananda, 
VedShgariya and Para^urama. He conferred the title Sarvavidy an id h fina 
on Kavindracarya, a Sannyasin and a great scholar. It is stated that on one 
occasion the latter with a large following waited on Shajehan on behalf of the 
Hindu co mmunit y to protest against the system of pilgrim tax levied on 
pilgrims visiting Benares and Allahabad. It was on this occasion that the 
title was bestowed on him by the King in recognition of his vast scholarship.* 

The great Jagann§,tha obtained from this King the title Papditar&ja * and 
it has been supposed that it was Shajehan who conferred on a veteran scholar 
named Parai$ur&ma Midra the title Va^^vilasaraya.i® VedSAgaraya com- 
posed the ParaHprakata for his satisfaction.^ It was at the instance of 



* Eaoe, History of DharmaiSstra, Vol. I, p. 422 ; Patkar, op. cit. 
'* Deoe. OrU. Sana. MBS. Aa, Soe. Bong., m, p. 768. 



I 




— ^MS. bdonging to the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* Dtao. Oat. Sana. MSS. Aa. Soe. Bong., Ill, 2724. 

* Annala Bhandarhar Or. Baaaaireh Iviat., XXIV, p. 228. 

t EavlndrSeaxya last (Qaekwad’s Oriental Series), Foreword, p. iv. 

* Ibid., p. V. 


* Concluding portion of 

laqfanildaa (Ohaudhuri, MuaUm Patronage to Sana. LaamAng, p. 118). 

** Gopinath Blaviiaj, Saaaawati Bhaoan Studiea, U, 1-4. 




—MS. belonging to ^ lU^al Asiatio Society of Bengal. 
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Shajehan and his minister V&saf Khan that one Nityinanda wrote an astrono- 
mical work, the SiMhdntasindhu, in 1628 A.D.^ It should be noted that there 
is no reference to any royal patronage in another work of the same author, the 
Siddhantardja,^ composed in 1639 A.D. 

Reference may now be made to some later and less-known personages. 
VeQidatta composed the Paiicatattvaprakdia^ under orders of the son of 
Miramira, who himself was the author of a Sanskrit dictionary called the 
AaBlatiprakdia written at the instance of Asalati Kh§>n.^ Kalyai^malla 
wrote the AnaAgaraAga, a work on erotics, for the satisfaction of L&d Khan, 
son of Ahmad Khan, an ornament of the Lodi dynasty.® 

i^abdaratndvalt, a dictionary of synonyms and homonyms, was composed 
by Mathurei^a under orders of Mucha Khan, son of Ifia Khan in 1666 A.D.® 
One Haricara^a Mallika is stated to have composed a poem in mixed Sanskrit 


The actual name of the author was Maiajit, who got the title Veddngardya from the 
Emperor of Delhi, apparently Shajehan (Bhandarkar, Report on the Search of Sans. MSS, in the 
Bombay Presidency during the years 1882-83, p. 36). 

WTirfsRpflft I 

— Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute MS. No. 432 of A 1881-82 of the Oat^atnazt4ana 
of Nandikedvara, son of Ved&hgaraya. I am indebted for the above extract to Mr. P. K. Gode, 
Curator of the institute. 

^ Peterson, Deac. Cat, Satis, MSS. State Library, Ulwar, Extr. No. 600. 

2 Ibid., Extr. No. 596. 


wiTfinf: wnmif i 

Dese, Cat, Sana, MSS, Aa. Soe, Beng,, VI, 4709A ; R. L. Mitra, Notices Sana. MSS,, VI, 1437. 


fwr i 

— ^Aufrecht, Cai, Codioum Manuser^Biblio, Bodleine, Codices Sanskriticos, 444. 





* —Introductory verses 2-8 (Punjkb Sandcrit Series, Lahore). 

• Dsm. Cat, Sans. MSS. Ind. Office, H, 1016-17; R. L. Mitra, NoHees Sans. MSS.. TTl. 1 106 ; 
Aufreoht, op. eit., 439-40. 
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and Ffakrit adorned with rhymes and alliterations which earned him the title 
Ela^'^h&bhara^a from a local chief called Hussain Khan.^ 

The interest taken by Muhammadans in Sanskrit is illustrated in other 
directions as well. Sanskrit happened to have been adopted as an official 
language for some time at least by the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. 
Sanskrit inscriptions have been found on a number of Muhammadan tombs 
there. One of these on a tomb in the cemetery of Baba’u-d-din Sahib at 
Srinagar bears a date corresponding to A.D. 1484.* 

We know at least one Muhammadan of Bengal recording his achievements 
in Sanskrit. A stone inscription at Dhurail (in the district of Dinajpur) of 
1465 l^aka era records the construction of a bridge by one Faras Khan, minister 
of ministers, the son of Nrraraja Khan, in the reign of Muhammad Shah.* 

We have not much information about Sanskrit written by Muhammadans 
themselves. The names of a few who are believed to have written in Sanskrit 
are given below. To Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan are attributed two interesting 
works composed in a curious language — a mixture of Sanskrit and Persian. 
These are the Khetakautuha ^ and Madana§ta1cafi A hymn to the Ganges of 
some popularity in Bengal is attributed to Daraf Khan, identified with Jaraf 
Khan, who conquered Saptagrama in Bengal.* Several verses attributed to 
Sayesta Khan are found in the Rasakalpadrufna of Caturbhuja.^ A Sanskrit 
letter of Dara Suko has been published recently.® The author of the Asalati- 
prakaia already referred to may be a Muhammadan, the son of Miramira. 


^ mm mm 

BTJVfB WiyrSTTMIIW I 

— CandraprabhS of Bharata Mallika (Calcutta, 1299 B.S.), p. 24. 

* Stein, KiUhana'e Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, Vol. I, p. 130, f.n .2; Z.D.M.O., 
XL, 9; Ind. AtU., XX, 153. 

N. SanyiJ, List of Inser. in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, p. 14. 

Venkatesvar Stream Machine Press, Bombay, 1908. 

Cf. Rahimanvildsa and RcdnmratndvaU. I am indebted for this information to Prof. 
Makhamlal Roydiaudhuri. e 

Journal As. 8oc. Bong., Vol. XVI, 1847, pp. 393ff. 

J, B. Ghandhuri, op, oit., p. 90. 

Adyar Eibrary Bulletin, Oct., 1940, May and Oct., 1943. It may not unlikely be the 
work of l^vXndr&oftrya in whose KaHndrakalpadruma it is found incorporated. Another work, 
a Sanskrit version of his Mcgma^'^uUBaharun under the title Samudrasahgama, may have been 
composed by Dara himself or by some Pandit under his supervision (P. K. Gode, Bhdrai- 
It4hdsch8aiikMhaka‘Mati4ola Quarterly, vol. 94, pp. 16-SS). 



‘BUDDHAKHETTA’ IN THE APADANA 

By 

Ms. Dwubmdbalal Babua, M.A. 

It is both from chronological point of view and as a class of poetical 
composition, the Pali ApadSna ranks with the Buddhava^MO and Cariyapifaka. 
According to the traditional enumeration of the Bud^ist canonical texts, 
these are reckoned as the last three works of the Khuddaka Nikaya. Even 
from the doctrinal point of view the three works together show the MahaySna 
Buddhism in the making. The Buddhavamsa, as pointed out by Professor 
Barua,^ lays stress on the panidhana (mental resolve) of the Bodhisatta to 
become a supreme type of Buddha and on the prediction made as to his success 
in future as Buddha Gotama by the twenty-four Buddhas of the past 
during whose dispensations he had been developing his moral being. The 
Cariydpitaka emphasizes upon the triple object of moral efforts {cariya), 
namely, doing good to oneself, doing good to one’s people, and doing good to 
the world at large, and appropriately illustrates the way in which the Bodhisatta 
was fulfilling the ton perfectionary virtues {paramts or paramitaa), each in three 
degrees of intensity. The Apadana, on the other hand, is, with the exception 
of the two chapters, Buddh&pad&na and Paccekabuddh&padana, mainly 
concerned with narrating the previous lives of the Theras and Them who 
attained arahantship and came to self-expression. It also divulges the dif- 
ference between the achievements of a Perfect Buddha, a Paccekabuddha and a 
Perfect Disciple, all of whom are arahants, in respect of spiritual attainments, 
particularly the purity of their nature. It is, however, significant that the 
Dighabhapakas, as Buddhaghosa tells us,* did not include in their list of works 
of the Khuddaka Nikaya, these four books, now found in the Pali canon, 
namely, the Apadana, Bvddhavattim, Cariyapifaka and KhvAdahtpSilia. 

The canonical Apadana was compiled as an appendix to the Thera- 
TherigSiM or Psalms of the Early Buddhists. The psalms of some of the 
Them, e.g. that of SumedhS, as pointed out by Mrs. Rhys Davids and others,* 
contain the elements of the Apadmia legends. But the Apadana embodies the 
legends of many Theras whose psalms are not to be found in the TheragaOta, 
and does not include the legends of all the Theris whose stanzas find place in 
the TherigdOiS. The psalm of Theii Yasodhari, whose legend is contained in 
the Apadana, is, however, sadly missed in the TherigaiJid. 

The ApadSnas, ascribed to the Theras and Theris, connect the past 
existences of these Theras and Theris with the present. Thus they display 
at least the two main characteristics of the J&takas or Birth-stories of the 
Buddha, namely, the narration of the past life by the Thera or Theri con- 
cerned and the identification of the present hero or heroine with the past, 

. ^ Sm Barua’s article entitled ‘Iftdi&jnBiia in the Making' in Sir Atvioih Mookai** Sihm 
JiAUee Folumee (Calcatta, 1927), vol. m, part 8, pp. 16Sff. 

* 8umaAgalaviUI$Mi, part I, p. IS. 

* Peolme of tte Sitttro, Intn., pp. xvii fl. 
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and as such they may be treated, in a sense, as the Jfttakas of the Theras and 
Theiis innlnHing the Buddha himself. * The ApadSnas nevertheless differ from 
the J&takas, as they are, lacking in moralizing spirit. Their whole stress is 
on the works of piety, such as the homage paid to a former Buddha or an 
nflFAri n g made to him or a Buddha-shrine in the past creating an occasion for 
forming a mental resolve {pa'^idh&na) to become an arahant during the dis- 
panmi.t.inn of Buddha iSfikyamuni. Their mental resolve, which was, in one 
way or other, a kind of prayer (peMhana or abhipfittJuind), was augmented by 
the prediction made by a person of authority, namely a Perfect Buddha 
whom he or she pleased by worship or service (adhikara). 

The Buddh&padfina, or the Tradition of the previous excellent deeds or 
services of the Buddhas, which forms the first chapter of the Apaddna, contains 
a vivid and charming description of the Buddhakhetta. Buddhakhetta is pre- 
cisely a synonym of BuddhabhUtni,* the land of the Buddhas. According to 
Buddhaghosa, the Bvddhakhetta is of three kinds : that of his Nativity {jatik- 
khettaup), that of his Ministry {anakkhettmp), and that of his Omniscience 
(vistiyakkhettatn). Of these, the last-named is infinite and boundless, where 
the Tath&gata knows whatever he wishes (yattha yain yam Taihagafo dkaiikhaii, 
tatp tatpjdndH).* It has been said that the sphere of the Buddha’s omniscience 
is incomprehensible to others.* 

The main interest of the Buddh&pad&na, it will be seen, centres round the 
romantic conception of the Buddhakhetta, an ideal land of art and beauty. 
It is an ideal educational institution, situated in the midst of the most beautiful 
and sombre natural surroundings, an eternal school, where, in the words of 
Professor Barua,* ‘every one is a teacher and every one a pupil’. Here the 
Buddhas question other Buddhas about their own sphere, the sphere of omni- 
science, and on matters, deep and subtle. The disciples, too, ask the Buddhas, 
and the Buddhas the disciples about things to be known by the disciples them- 
selves. They question each other, and they answer each other. The Buddhas 
and the disciples, the masters and the attendants, the speakers and the ahdience, 
the teachers and the taught, all are seekers after truth in this grand Temple of 
Learning. Frankly and rightly they do discuss the things for their self- 
edification. Skilled in the maintenance of constant self-possession, they dwell 
harmoniously and in peace, and exert themselves to know the imknown, to 
realize the unrealized, and to mas&r over what they have not yet mastered. 
The sphere of knowledge being infinite and boundless, even the Enlightened 
Ones are eager to be more enlightened, nay to be most enlightened.' 

This description of the Buddhakhetta is indubiously entirely a creation 
of fine poetic imagination, and its effect is idyllic. The whole poem is com- 


^ See * Pabbftkaminapiloti n&ma, BuddhApadiaaiii’ in Apaddna, vol. 1, pp. 29^801. 

* Cf. Buddhavfupaa, ohap. n, v. 175. 

* Viauddhinuigga, vol. n, p. 414; Path of PurUy, vol. 

* Cf. Dhammapado^Affliahcahd, vol. n, p. 199: Buddhaiviaayo na cinUtabbo; also Ai^gtOkura^ 
NUOya, vol. H* p. 142; Buddhavatpaa, 1, 64; Mahdva/rpaa, XVH, v. 56; XXXI, v. 125. 

* Barua, BarhtU, Bk. 1 (Stone ae a Story-teller), p. 102. 
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posed in exquisitely elegant verses in Sloka metre which gained popularity 
under the influence of the Rdmayana. It is only the first two chapters of the 
Bvddhavamaa which bear comparison with it in respect of the imagery, the 
vividness of description, and the impressiveness of the theme itself. In the 
poetic conception of the BuddhakheUa, was forestalled the later Mahayanic 
idea of 8ukMv(U%, the glorious land of Buddhist Paradise. It may be noted 
that the Apadana of S&riputta gives us a similar description of the earlier 
AiSrama institution (dssamapada) of the hermit teachers in the midst of which 
stood the leaf-hut {pannasaUt) or simple cottage which has been replaced in the 
Buddhapadana by a magnificent edifice (pdsada). Though the description of 
this edifice as a great model of architecture is confessedly imaginary and 
idealistic, one cannot gainsay that in its substratum there were actualities. 

Besides instructions given by the' Buddha to his disciples and followers, 
monks and laymen, the Buddhist canonical texts contain instances of the chief 
disciples of the Buddha holding discussions with each other on various topics. 
Thus in the AruzAgana Suita} Moggallana interrogates Sariputta regarding the 
‘ undefiled The Rathavinlta Suita * records a conversation between Sariputta 

and Punna Mantaniputta as to the nature of Nibbana which is compared to a 
journey of King Pasenadi from Savatthi to Saketa, by means of relays of seven 
chariots. The Mahdvedalla Suita < also records a series of questions, asked by 
Mahakotthita and answered by Sariputta, on psychological topics, e.g. under- 
standing, consciousness, feeling, perception, etc. On other occasions, Sariputta 
is questioned by Mahakotthita as to kamma} yonimmavasikdra} avijjd and 
vijjd} the fetters of sense-perception,^ certain things pronounced by the 
Buddha as indeterminate,^ the six spheres of contact,^ and the purpose for 
which bhikkhus lead the brahmacariya life.^® Sariputta also questions 
Mahakassapa on the terms dtdpi and otidpi}^ and Anuruddha on sekha}^ and 
Upav&na on bo^hanga}^ Again, Ananda is mentioned as questioning Sariputta 
regarding sotdpatti}^ and as to the reason why some beings are set free in this 
very life while others are not,i® the speedy knowledge of aptness in things 
{kumladhammesu khippanisanti), and how a bhikkhu may learn new doctrines 
and retain old ones without confusion.^^ 

An English rendering of the Buddhapadana is, for the first time, given 
below so as to draw attention of the Indologists to this piece of composition 
which stands out as a striking specimen of 5arly Buddhist poetry. 


^ Majjhma-NihSya^ vol. I, pp. 25ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 292S. 

* Ibid., vol. m, pp. 17df. 

’ Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 162f. 

3 AAguUara-NikSya, vol. II, p. 161. 

33 Sofifiytdta^Nikdya, vol. II, pp. 195ff. 
3» Ibid., p. 76. 

33 A^gudara^NihSya, vol. 11, p. 167. 


3 Ibid., pp. I46ff. 

3 Saifhyutta^Nikdya, vol. n, pp. 112f. 
• Ibid., pp. 172f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 384f. 

30 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 382. 

3* Ibid., vol. V, pp. 174f., 298f. 

10 Ibid., pp. 346, 362. 

30 Ibid., vol. m, pp. 201f. 


37 Ibid., p. 361 ; cf. also MalaUsekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Namee, e.v. SSriputta. 

30 Much of what was meant to be signified may be missed by the reader in the translation 
partly for want of a commentary to guide the present translator, and partly due to his unfamiliarity 
with the technical details of Indian architecture. 
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BuddhAfadIba 

THE TBADITZOK OF THE PBEVIOITS BXOBLUDIT DEEDS OF THE BUDDHAS 

Tranalation 

1. Now, with a pure mind, attend to .the Tradition of the previous 
excellent deeds of the Buddhas, the innumerable kings of righteousness, 
replete with thirty Perfections.^ 

2. To the supreme enlightenment of the best of the Buddhas, to leaders 
of the world together with their Orders, 1 bowed down paying homage with 
joined hands.* 

3. In the Buddha-realm, as many as are there the numerous jewels, 
both in the heaven above and on the earth below, I brought all to my mind. 

4. There on a silvery ground, I built a palace, many storied, jewelled, 
raised high to the sky, 

5. Having ornamented pillars, weU executed, well divided and arranged, 
costly, a mass of gold, decorated with arched gateways and canopies. 

6. The first storey was of lapis lazuli, shining like a bright piece of 
cloud; there were (the presentations of) lotuses and lilies • strewn over in the 
excellent golden storey. 

7. Some (of the storeys) was of corals, some having coral-lustre, some 
shining red, while others resembling the Indagopaka-colour,* illumined the 
quarters. 

8. They had doors, portals and windows weU divided and arranged, four 
net-works of vedikds * and a delightful perfumed enclosure. 

9. And they were provided with the excellent peaked roofs — blue, 
yellow, red, white and bright black — and decorated with seven varieties of 
jewels. 

10. They had (devices of) lotuses of graceful looks, and were beautified 
by (the figures of) beasts and birds of prey, filled with (the presentations of) 
planets and stars, and adorned with (those of) the moon and sun.* 

11. They were covered over with a golden netting joined with the golden 
tinkling bells, and the lovely golden garlands (on them) sounded musically by 
the force of the wind. 

12. Festoons of banners, raised on them, were made- lovely by various 
coloius — crimson, red, yellow and gold-coloured. 


* They comdst of the ten principal virtues of Perfection (pdrami), such as, Ddna, SUa, and 
the rest, each in three degrees of intensity, including the ten minor vutues (ttpopdromi), and 
ttw ten virtues in their ultimate eenae (pammatthapSrafM); for detaile, see OariyS‘Pitaka(fhia~ 
kalM, pp. S20f. 

* Lit. ‘(with) the ten fingers’. 

* Lit. ‘bom in, or sprung Seam, water ’. 

* Iniagopaka is ‘a sort of insect, observed to come out of the ground after rain’, of. PoU- 
Mnffiiek Diet. (P.T.S.), s.v. 

s Lit. ‘railings’, 'balustradee of the projecting windows’, see DialoguM of the Suidha, 
vol. n, p. 210 s MeMeagua Tranel., pp. 220, ,206. 

* For siSiilar r epre se n tation, of. JlfoMosqisa, chap. XXX, w. 62-07. 
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13. Diverse, numerous, many hundreds were the slabs, made of silver, 
of jewels, of rubies, and also of emeralds. 

14. The palace was resplendent with various beds, and covered with 
soft Benares fabrics, rugs, silk made of the Dukula-fibre, China cloth,* fine 
cloth, fibrous garments,* whitish * garments,* and all this manifold covering 
I spread out there in my mind. 

16. Adorned with jewelled peaked roofs in different storeys (the palace) 
stood firm, bearing torches shining like gems. 

16. The wooden posts and pillars and the beautiful golden gates, made of 
gold brought from the Jambu river, of excellent (sdm) wood, and also of silver, 
shone forth. 

17. Divided and arranged into .many breaks * and resplendent with 
doors and cross-bars (the palace had) on both sides many full vases filled with 
red, white and blue lotuses.* 

18. All the Buddhas of the past, the leaders of the world, together with 
their Orders and disciples, I created in their natural beauty and appearance. 

19. Entering by that entrance, all the Buddhas together with their 
disciples — the circle of the elect — sat down on golden seats. 

20. The pre-eminent Buddhas that are now in the world, those of the 
past and present, I brought them all into the mansion. 

21. Many hundreds of Paccekabuddhas, self-enlightened and invincible, 
those of the past and present, I brought them all into the mansion. 

22. Many wishing trees, divine and earthly, there were; I procured all 
garments and covered (them each) with three robes. 

23. Filling the beautiful jewelled bowls, I offered (them) ready-made food, 
liard and soft, eatable and savoury, as well as drink and meal. 

24. Procuring divine garments, I provided them with robes of fine cloth; 
1 entertained the whole circle of the elect with best food and (the four) sweet 
drinks of sugar, oil, honey and molasses. 

25. Entering the jewelled chamber, they, like lions lying down in caves, 
lay down in a lion’s posture ’> on costly beds. 

26. Mindful they rose and sat down cross-legged; they gave themselves 
up to delight in meditation on the way * of all the Buddhas. 

27. Some preached the doctrines, some sported by their supernormal 
power, some who had gained mastery over and developed the higher psychic 


1 Cf. Buddhemtuiua, obap. XXIV, v. 11. 

* Cf. PatnrvS in KaufiUfya ArAtMitra, ii, 11. 

* Cf. Poucf^rato in ibid., ii, 11. * Cf. PcutwarakSi^ in ibid., ii, 11. * Sandhi. 

* For a later deaoription of pdaOda, cf. JUtMvaaitaa, chap. XXVII, w. 24-41 ; ThSpaaatfua, 

* pp. 47f. , 

* i.e. on the right aide. 

' * Ooeara. lit., ‘paatore’,. aeaich aftar food; here it evidently impliea aearoh for mental 
food. .A anitable Qooangdma ,ia, however, mentioned, aa one of the aeven deaideratee for one 
intent on meditatim, aee Vituddhimagga, p. 127. 
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perception, applied themselves to it, while others numbering many hundred 
thousands worked transformations of themselves by their supernormal 
power. 

28. The Buddhas, too, questioned (other) Buddhas on points relating to 
omnisoienoe, and comprehended by their knowledge matters, deep and subtle, 

29. The disciples questioned the Buddhas, the Buddhas questioned the 
disciples; they questioned each other, to each other did they explain. 

30. The Buddhas, the Paccekabuddhas, the disciples and attendants, 
enjoying thus their delightful pursuits, rejoiced at the palace. 

31. ‘May they hold over head (each) an umbrella, embroidered with gold 
and silver nets and gems, and fringed with nets of pearls ! 

32. May there be awnings, resplendent with golden stars, variegated, and 
having flower-wreaths spread over (them) ; may they all hold them over head I 

33. Be (the palace) laid out with wreaths of flowers, fragrant with rows 
of perfumes, strewn over with festoons of garments, and bedecked with strings 
of jewels ! 

34. Be it strewn over with flowers, much variegated, incensed with sweet 
perfumes, marked with five-finger marks of perfumes, and covered over with 
a golden covering. 

35. On four sides, be the tanks covered over with lotuses — ^red and white 
and blue ; be that these having lotus-pollens coming out, appear in golden hue I 

36. All trees be blossomed around the palace, and let them drooping 
themselves sprinkle perfutoied flowers over the mansion. 

37. Let the crested (peacocks) dance there, divine swans utter melodious 
soimds. Let the Karavika birds,^ too, sing out and the flocks of birds be on 
all sides . 

38. Let all drums be sounded, all lutes be played. Let all varieties of 
music go on around the palace. 

39. As far as the Buddha-realm, and above the horizons of the world, 
magnificent, lustrous, faultless and jewelled, 

40. Let the golden divans be; let candlesticks * be lighted, and the ten 
thousand (worlds) in succession be of one lustre. 

41. Let also courtesans, dancers and celestial nymphs dance, and various 
theatres be staged aroimd the palaro. 

42. On tree-tops, mountain-tops, or on the summit of the Sineru 
mountain,* let me raise all manners of banners, variegated and five-coloured. 

43. Let men, N&gas, Qandhabbas * and gods, all approach them paying 
homage with joined hands, and surround the palace.’ 

1 Identified with Indian Cuckooes. 

* Lit.‘TteeBoflampe’; aee.Bu(MAai»9»«a,1, 45; of. also'di^taaftamMaof Indianarofaaeology, 
or “ brandhed oamfieetiok ’* in the Bible’, as noted bjr Br. B. C. Law in bis translation of the 
Buddhavamta. 

■ Skt. Sumeru. 

* Oaiidbabbaa (Skt. Oandharvas), as a class, belong to the demigods who inhabit the 
Otuminabiriyikfi ssidm. 
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44. Whatever good deed done, ought to be done, or intended to be done 
by me, I did it well by body, speech and mind in (the abode of) the Thirty 

46. ‘The beings who are conscious or unconscious, let all share in the 
result of the meritorious deed done by me. 

46. To (them) whom the result of the meritorious deed done by me has 
been offered, it is (thus) made well known. And to those who do not know of 
it, the gods should go and report. 

47. In the whole world, the beings that live but for the sake of food, 
let them obtain all manners of agreeable food by my heart’s wish.’ 

48. Mentally I offered the gift, mentally I brought the palace. I did 
homage to all the supreme Buddhas, Paccekas and disciples of the conquerors. 

49. By that meritorious deed, will and resolve, I. abandoning the human 
body, went up to the Thirty-three. 

50. I have come to know (only) of the two existences, divine and human; 
no other destiny have I experienced — ^this is the fulfilment of my mental wish. 

61 . I have been superior to the gods, I have become the lord of men. 
Endowed with beauty and appearance, I am incomparable in the world in 
respect of wisdom. 

62. Food of various kinds and best, jewels not inadequate, and garments 
of all fashions come to me quickly from above (lit. the sky). 

63. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 
1 stretch forth my hand, divine eatables come to me. 

54. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 1 
stretch forth my hand, all varieties of jewels come to me. 

66. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 
I stretch forth my hand, all kinds of perfumes come to me. 

66. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever I 
stretch forth my hand, all kinds of vehicles come to me. 

67. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever I 
stretch forth my hand, all kinds of garlands come to me. 

68. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 
1 stretch forth my hand, (all manners of) decorations come to me. 

69. On earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 
I stretch forth my hand, maidens of all descriptions come to me. 

60. On earth as well as motmtain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 1 
stretch forth my hand, come (to me) honey and sugar. 

61. Ofi earth as well as mountain, in the air, water and wood, wherever 
I stretch forth my hand, all varieties of solid food come to me. 

62. To the poor and needy, to the professional and street-beggars, what- 
ever ezoellent gift 1 made', (it was) for the attainment of the Enlightenment 
far eaceeUenee. 

’ 63. While making mountains and rooks roar, dense forestq thunder, this 

world and heaven joyous, I have become a Buddha in tl^e world. 

^ It ia tb* round flgoio for thirty-thrM, and it uaed m equivnUnt to the TSvatiqiM haavan; 

^ 1; rtmdnomttbw, 18. SO. 
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64. In this world, tenfold is the direction of which there is no end, 
and in that direction are the innumerable Buddha-realms. 

66. My halo is described as shooting forth rays in pairs; let the blaze of 
rays between them be of great effulgence. 

66. In such world-system, let all persons see me, let all be joyful, and 
let all follow me. 

67. Let the drum of immortality be beaten with reverberating sweet- 
sound; in the midst of it let all persons Hear my sweet voice. 

68. While the cloud of righteousness showers, let all be free from the 
defilements; let the lowest of beings be (at least) the Stream-winners. 

69. Giving away the gift worthy to bo given, I fulfilled the precepts 
entirely, reached perfection in the matter of renunciation, and obtained the 
Enlightenment par excellence, 

70. Questioning the wise, I put forth the best energy, reached perfection 
in the matter of forbearance, and obtained the Enlightenment par excellence. 

71. Intent on truth, I fulfilled the perfection of truth ; reaching perfection 
in friendliness, I obtained the Enlightenment par exceJUence. 

72. In gain and loss, in happiness and sorrow, in respect and disrespect, 
being unperturbed under all vicissitudes, I obtained the Enlightenment par 
excellence. 

73. Viewing idleness from fear, and energy from peace, be energetic — 
this is the command of the Buddhas. 

74. Viewing dissention from fear, and amity from peace, be united and 
kindly in speech — ^this is the command of the Buddhas. 

76. Viewing indolence from fear, and diligence from peace, cultivate the 
eightfold path — ^this is the command of the Buddhas. 

76. Assembled (here) are many Buddhas and Arahants from all quarters ; 
to the supreme Buddhas and Arahants pay homage and bow down. 

77. Thus are the Buddhas incomprehensible, and incomprehensible are 
the qualities of the Buddhas and incomprehensible is the reward of those 
who have faith in the incomprehensible.^ 

Thus the Blessed One, while developing his own Buddha-life, related the 
religious discourse, called the Tradition of the previous excellent deeds of the 
Buddhas.* 

c 

^ Gf. Mahdvamaa, chap. XVn, v. 60; ohap. XXXI, v. 126. 

* BvddhdpadSma meani the previous deeds of the Buddhas, their difficult tadu of the past, 
and the BuddhdpadSniya is so called because (the tradition of) these excellent deeds or services 
is handed down and preached by the Buddhas. 

^BuddhCpaddniyam ndmd ti BuddhSnoin puriUonakamm/on^, parikooirp dtikkarakkiya^ 
adhikioeappaioaUaUd deaiiaUd Buddhdpad&niyan ft 

p. 886. 



KALIDASA’S KUNTALE6vARA DAUTYA 

. By 

Db. V. Baghayaii', M.A., Ph.D. 

We find in Bhoja’s S.K.A.,i II, p. 168, a verse with the following comments 
given as an illustration for a second variety of the 6abdSlaihkSra called 
Pa^hiti, in which a verse gives another meaning by the mere change of a main 
word, or the case (Vibhakti) only. 

gw W— 

ww wgwfinnw 

I — S.K.A., p. 168. 

According to this comment by Bhoja himself, some speaker pleads to some- 
body on behalf of the King of the Kuntalas ; and the person addressed gives 
the same verse as reply, changing ‘Tvayi’ into ‘Mayi* thereby permitting 
the request asked for. 

This verse occurs in a similar context in Bhoja’s ^r. Pra.* where Bhoja 
gives it while illustrating Uha naiyayiki vyapek^, i.e. simply Uha. For- 
tunately, Bhoja gives in the iSr. Pra. some more details about the speaker 
and the person addressed by him : 

WW gw wgfgit ggrarfgtws 

fg^wnl, wiwg^ i arwwr— wrfiigTw* W 

wOJlR i. ftw wi fti* ! WJPfTT— 

wnwT 

fiwfg ftWTWt 

ftw4<ini w » mynw 
ftgft W ^<|g^» gTgg|fg ruvw l 

wfir iig |g ig i m? t w « I 

— Pra., Voi. n, ch. vni, p. 79. 

•The df. Pra. is a later work of ^hoja, written with greater care, pains and 
knowledge of other works. It is therefore likely that Bhoja corrects himself 


^ S.K.A. Sarasvatlkapthabhsra^ of Bhoja : j^vyamAia edn. 

* 6f, Pra. dfAgSra PraldUa of Bhoja: MB. in the Madras Gk>vt. Ori. MSS. 14|brary. 
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in the 1^. Pra. Perhaps, while he was quoting the verse and commenting 
on it in his S.K.A., he was quoting the verse firom hearsay. We are not sure 
whether even in the iSr. Pra. Bhoja is quoting from the work itself directly, 
for we know him already as having borrowed considerably firom B&jafekhara; 
and B&jaiiekhara it is who is our first writer to quote this verse 
etc. BSjatokhara gives it to illustrate the ‘Harapa’ of a part of a Pada, 
reproducing another’s verse itself with only the change of just a part of the 
word. 

fiprfar fiiqia i 

iTO tTH 

jRft »” 

— KavyamimaqisS, Gaekwad edn., pp. 60-61. 

Here ftflflr changed into fqig is change: and into arfir is a 

change only of the the locative being in tact. Thus this is a case of 

In the three^ texts from which we have above quoted, the S.K.A. and 
the dr. Pra. of Bhoja, and the Kavyamimamsa of R&jaiekhara, we have 
variations in most vital words. S.K.A. reads Igfv, the dr. Pra. on the 
other hand substitutes fqqflr and corresponding to it, we have the intro- 
ductory remark of Bhoja, fm OT»- A 

in the question must bring forth the answer of fqwfff, and fqq^ can be 
justified only when we know more about the contents of this K&vya and the 
mission on which Kalidasa went. The dr. Pra. further makes Vikramfiditya’s 
reply which can be understood only with a questioning K&ku. 

The KSvyamimfimsfi reads the speech of Kftlidasa like the dr Pra. 
fi^qflr nfir and the reply of Vikiafufiditya like the S.K.A. fing ilfv. In the 
face of such variation, we are not able to decide which is correct. 

If S.K.A.’s readings are correct, the King of the Kuntalas was inferior 
and subordinate to Vifa^mSditya, who perhaps sent his poet K&lid&sa to the 
Kuntalas and see how he was conducting himself. K&lid&sa perhaps smoothens 
the strained relations and pleads with Vikrama on Kuntala’s behalf to allow 
him to enjoy himself. This Vikrama consents to. If df. Pra. is conect, 
KMidftia, must be understood to reveal to Vikrama that Kuntala is caiefine 
and is meiiy with his.wives, at which Vikrama is either glad or is surprised. 
No clue to this personal relationship between the two kings is found here. 
The verse may yield the inference that very firiendly relations existed between 
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the paramount power of Vikrama and the subordinate Kuntala; K&lid&sa 
was at the latter’s court for no great purpose, except to be his court-poet for 
some time. On his return Vikrama asks about Kuntala generally and the 
poet eulogizes the King by this verse, in which Vikrama’s valour is extoUed. 
Vikrama is so powerful and protects the kingdoms of his vassals also, that the 
vassals, shifting the burden of protection to the sovereign, give themselves 
up to pleasure. In the Kavyamimirnsa, the reading finr^ in Vikrama’s 
reply may mean ‘O I let him be enjoying’. To make any definite statement, 
we must have a surer textual authority, and not such a text which varies in 
each quotation of it. The only facts that we gather from the quotation in the 
Pra. are that poet Kalidasa came from Kuntala to VikramSditya and that 
the former was a smaller power. We cannot even infer from this that it was 
Vikrama who was the first patron of Kalidasa or that he sent E^idftsa on an 
embassy to Kuntala, and that this verse was spoken by Kaiid&sa on his return 
to Vikrama’s. court. When we stand perplexed in this manner, Ksemendra 
promises to give us some help to clarify the matter a little more. In his 
Aucityavic&racarc& he seems to tell us that poet KSlidasa wrote a poem 
called Kuntale^varadautya, ‘Embassy to the king of KuntsJa’, that he was the 
court-poet of Vikramfiditya, the suzerain power, that he went as an ambassador 
to the coiut of a subordinate power, viz. that of the King of Kuntala, that 
he was not at once properly honoured, that he preferred to squat on the 
ground, and when, perhaps, asked to rise up and take a seat, he gave out a 
magnanimous verse that one should value sitting on Mother Earth more than 
on any other seat. 

IT ftPlflRWin WRIT? HI I 



li 1% HIT HHifllU t ITTWH II X X HR 
I — ^K&vyamSlA Gucchaka, I, pp. 139-140. 


Firstly, one may be tempted to doubt that K&lid&sa is simply a character 
in a piece called Kunteivsiradautya, he is the speaker of this verse asTHRIT, 
character in the story, and that he is not the poet-author of the Kunte4vara- 
dautya. But it must be borne in mind that Kpemendra is citing the names 
of poets and criticizing or complementing them and therefore it is not possible 
• to make K&lid&sa only a charactqr in the theme, ^condly, it may be urged 
that it is not clear that Kunte4varadautya is a poem written by K&h'd&sa; 
Kftlid&sa perhaps did go- on an embassy from Vikrama to Kuntala, but he 
might not have recorded his embassy in a poem Also afterwards; 1^ embassy 
*3 
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was part of the facts people knew of the poet’s life and he spoke a few verses 
in Kuntala’s court and again at Vikrama’s ; all that remains of this embassy 
is some verses, some Muktakas relating to this embassy, current in tradition. 
Two of these verses are K^mendra’s Tif OniMftr, etc. and etc. of Baja- 

iSekhara and Bhoja; it is not also improbable that one of the two other 
Kalid&sas mentioned by BajaiSekhara ^ is meant here but he is however not 
the real author; the real author might be some later poet who wove out this 
political Dutakavya with the romantic figure of Kalidasa as the centre and 
fathered it on Kalidasa himself, and this embassy of Kalidasa is only as much 
fact as things said of him in Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha. 

If this Kunte6vara- or Kuntale6vara-dautya is taken as a genuine work, 
a Elavya of the great Kalidasa himself, how are the consequences issuing 
from it to be fitted in the two prominent views on the date of Kalidasa ? Those 
who assign Kalidasa to the first century B.C. and hold him as the court-poet 
of Vikramaditya of Ujjain who inaugurated the Vikrama Era in 57 B.C. will 
have to hold that it is this Vikramaditya who figures in the Kunte^vara- 
dautya. The KuntaladeSa was then ruled by the Satavahanas, with their 
capital at Prati^thana, and the Kuntaleivara figuring in the Kuntefivaradautya 
is some Satavahana of Pratisthana.^ What kind of relations between the two 
caused a Dautya between them by such a personality as poet Kalidasa, it is 
not possible to know now. 

Those who take Kalidasa as a court-poet of Candragupta II Vikramaditya 
easily explain things. They harness these two quotations from Kalidasa’s 
Kuntefivaradautya for proving this theory of theirs of Kalidasa’s date. 

In an article in the Vol. XII, p. 458, Rev. H. Heras interprets 

these quotations in the 6r. Pra. and the Aucityavicaracarca. He says that 
the Kuntala King referred to in Kalidasa’s Kuntale^varadautya is the 
Kadamba King Bha^atha. Candragupta II VikramSditya sent Kalidasa 
on an embassy to Bhagiratha to arrange for a marriage alliance between the 
two powers. The suggestion of marriage as the purpose of the embassy is 
said to gain strength by the fact that Candragupta II arranged for a diplomatic 
marriage with the family of the Vakatakas.* 

R. M. Moreas states Hefas’ conclusion more elaborately in Chapter iii 
of his book on the Kadambakula (pp. 10-22). He says: ‘Indeed it will 
not be far from the truth, if we suggest that the historic embassy of 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya to the Kuntala King mentioned in the Sf. 


* Without any new evidence, we cannot say anything on the identity of these kings. From 
recent contributions on the S&tavahanas, it appears that the same S&tav&hanas were ruling at 
two headquarters, Ujjain and Pratifthana, that Vikram&ditya of Ujjain ia also a Satavahana 
and that the S&tavShana or 6&livahana of the Southern Kingdom who founded the d&liv&liana 
4aka Bra in 78 AJD. was also Vikram&ditya. Confusion is thus increased by this fiKst regarding 
the two person al ities, Vikram&ditya and S&tav&hana. 

* Heras wrongly gives the AuoityavicAracaro& as the work of Hemacandra. Kgemendra 
is its author and Hem aca n dra is the author of the K&vyftnu&Asana. Moreas repeats Heras* 
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Pra., by poet Bhoja, probably took place in the reign of this king.’ The King 
referred to is Kadamba Bhagiratha (380-420 A.D.). Kadamba kings were 
exclusive owners of the title of Kuntalei^vara. Moreas further suggests: 
Candragupta II was at this time dreading invasion from Hu^s and was 
making marriage alliances with powerful kings in the south. One such marriage 
alliance seems to be an offer of a princess of the Gupta court to Kadamba 
Bhagiratha. Elalidasa was entrusted with the delicate task of negotiating 
this marriage. The Kuntesvaradautya is a result of this embassy. Bhagi- 
ratha ’s power was then in the ascendent and so he did not offer a seat to the 
ambassador from the Gupta coui*t. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar has discussed and drawn his own conclu- 
sions from this Kuntesvaradautya in his two articles on the Vakatakas in the 
Vol. V, pp. 31-54 and in the Journal of the Mythic Society, 
XV,. pp. 160-162.1 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar identifies the Kuntalesa to whom Kalidasa 
goes on embassy, according to this Kavya called Kuntalefivara-dautya, as 
Vakataka Pravarasena II, author of the Setubandha, contemporary and 
grandson of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. The fourth Vakataka king named 
Rudrasena II married Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Deva(Candra)gupta 
and Kuberanaga. Their son is Pravarasena II. Prabhavatigupta was regent 
for her young son for some time and Pravarasena came to rule himself even 
in his maternal grandfather’s reign. 

This Vakataka Pravarasena II, contemporary and grandson of Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, is the author of the Prakrt poem Setubandha. 
According to the commentary called Ramasetu on tlio Setubandha, Kalidasa 
revised this poem. Bamadasa, author of the Ramasetu, says also that 
Pravarasena was in Vikramaditya ’s (Candragupta ’s) court. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar quotes the evidence of the verse 

etc. from the Kavyamimamsa, the S.K.A., and tlie Sr. Pra. and 
holds the embassy of Kalidasa from Vikramaditya as one to this Pravarasena II. 
He justifies the name Kuntalesa for the Vakatakas with the argument that 
the early Vakataka King Prithvisena I ^aims to have conquered the Kuntalas 
and that probably the Kuntalas wore still rmder the Vakatakas. He cites 
the authority of a poem called Bliarata-carita (canto I) which refers to the 
Setubandha as written by Kuntalesa. ^ 


1 In both the articles. Dr. S. K. Ayyangar wrongly says that the verse 
is quoted by K9emendra in his Aucityavicaracarca. 

In the latter article he says that he is informed by Mr. A. Kangaswamy Saraswati that the 
lif. Pra. refers to the stanzas of a work of a royal poet Devagupta by name, and is given as a 
colloquy between this royal personage and K&lidasa. Bhoja mentions no author named 
Devagupta, either while quoting the colloquy referred to or elsewhere; 

See also Vol. I, p. 89. ^ 

* On p. 45 of his article in the A.B.O.JS. Dr. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar interprets the verse 
etc. wrongly^ He says; ‘Vikramaditya construed the with fkqy 

ttnd ohaiged (EAlid&sa) with mi^lring a report of an ambiguous import.’ According to B&ja- 
^okhara, the change of f)|wf)r luto and into alters the >wnse completely and 
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Iq the aitiole in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Dr. S. Eiishnaswamy 
.^ryangar argues that the V&k&^akas were Bhojas. Y. E. Gupte points out 
{Journal of Indian History, Vol. V) that the Vakatokas were the old Bhojais, 
Vidarbhas and Erathakau^ikas. K&lid&sa is traditionally represented as 
having been patronized by Bhoja ; and taking this Bhoja as the King of Dh&rft 
of the eleventh century, scholars laugh at the tradition. The Bhoja who 
patronized ESlid&sa is VSkateka Pravarasena U, author of the Setubandha, 
in the production of which work Kalidasa collaborated (pp. 401-407). 

Mr. A. Eangaswamy Sarasvati has something to say on the Eimte^vara- 
dautya in a note on it in the Journal of the Mythic Society, XV, pp. 168-9. 
On p. 271, Eangaswamy Sarasvati suggests that Kunteiivaradautya is a 
drama and he calls it twice a historical drama on p. 272 1 According to him, 
the Euntaleto in the Kimte^varadautya was a favourite feudatory of 
Vikramfiditya; he offered Kalid&sa a seat but the poet preferred to squat on 
the floor. He adds: ES>magiri (Eamateka in the Central Provinces) was a 
temporary capital of the V&kSrtakas as can be gathered from a grant which 
Prabhftvatiguptft made for the feet of the Lord of Eamagiri. It is during 
Pravarasena’s sojourn at Eamagiri that KSlid&sa, who accompanied his patron, 
wrote his lyric Meghasande^a, which mentions EamagirySirama as the 
temporary abode of the forlorn Yakfa. It was Kalidasa himself separated 
from his own wife that sent that cloud messenger. 

The suggestions of Heras and Moreas cannot meet with much favour. 
The verse quoted by Eaja^ekhara and Bhoja, etc., 

prohibits any suggestion of the purpose of the embassy being a marriage 
negotiation. Had KSlidasa been sent to arrange for the marriage of a Gupta 
princess with Bhagiratha, the question of Vikramaditya on the return of the 
poet would not have been frR ? and K&lid&sa’s reply would 

have been different and certainly not that the Kuntala was enjoying himself 
happily with his harem. 

More deflnite ideas can be made out of Kfemendra’s quotation and com- 
ments on the verse f*F!Tfrfrr, etc. Firstly, Ksemendra tells us that its 
author is KSlid&sa and the work is called Kunte^vara (Kuntale^vara) dautya. 
As already pointed out, it is not improbable that Kunte.4varadautya does 
not mean exactly a poetic composition but refers to the incident m K&lid&sa’s 
life and career, viz. the embassy he went on from Vikramaditya to Kuntaleiia; 
and there might have been handed down in tradition a few stray verses 
(Muktakas) which Kalid&sa spoke at both the courts as the ambassador. 
Efemendra’s comments clearly say: — 

(i) KaUd&sa was the Dflta of a suzerain power — 

(ii) The poet went as Dtlta to a vassal’s court — 


that was pvesuxnably what was suggested as an e me ndation by VikramAditya. The import is 
not ambiguoust and VikrainBditya did not emend or venture to suggest an improvement upon 
KAUdAsa. The vena is cited by Bhoja a^ a case of Oha and of Harapa by RAJatekhara and their 
import has oilready been explained. 
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(iii) He however did not receive the seat of honour due to him as a 

representative of the 
^RFETWr. 

(iv) Kalid&sa could not resent, for he had come for the achievement of 

something with the favour of the Kuntala King . The purpose 
of the embassy depended on a favourable reply from the Kuntala 
King. This is clearly borne out by the words 

So, Kalidasa chose to sit on the ground and 
perhaps when Kuntala realized his discourtesy and asked hitn 
to rise up and take a seat, Elalid&sa spoke this verse, with 
all his magnanimity — . 

We want further evidences and fresh discoveries on the subject to say 
anything more of the Kunte^varadautya of K&lidasa.i 


, ORIYA LITERATURE IN THE EARLY STAGES 

By 

Mb. Priyabanjan Sen, M.A., P.R.S. 

The vernacular literatures of India have not yet come into their own. 
They have not yet succeeded in attracting that attention which should in the 
normal course be paid to them. The shadow of the classical language which 
at one time hung over Europe still casts its gloom over the villages of India 
and persists in maintaining its prestige even in the ‘enlightened’ twentieth 
century, though English is now undoubtedly the language of culture, fashion 
and advancement. The claims of the Bengali literature have been sufiBciently 
vindicated by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen who, though he might not have been 
its first historian, had at least been the first to dedicate his life to its service. 
His days have been a well-filled record of researches and studies in the litera- 
ture of his province ; to him belonged the credit of popularizing its knowledge 
and proclaiming its glories. The other provinces of India have not been 
equally fortunate and we are still more or less in the darkness of ignorance as 
to the nature and achievement of the literatyres of our neighbours — ^the Oriyas 
and the Assamese. Recent times have witnessed the publication of useful 
manuals of Hindi literature. 

The present attempt has been designed to narrate the story of Oriya 
literature, displaying various links in the chain of its early history and men- 
tioning only those works which have been able to secure a foothold in the 
shifting sands of time. It caimot certainly pretend to be the first study on 
the subject. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, Hunter, Stirling and Beames have all 
made memorable contributions and as early as 1897, Manomohan Chakravarti 
did some considerable arid valuable spade-work on this as well as other 


1 This fonna port of the writer’a Fb.D. theaia ‘Bhoja’a 8pftgBia FiakBte*. 
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important topics of indological interest, through his articles on Oriya language 
and literature published in the Jourtud of die Royal AeuUic Society Bengal. 
Tarini Gharan Batha published a primer in Oriya in 1914 which contained a bare 
sketch of an outline of history. When Sir Asutosh Mookerjee organized the 
study of Indian Vernaculars under the Post-Graduate Department, in pursuance 
of his favourite scheme, Prof. B. C. Majumdar edited Typical Sdeetiona from 
Oriya Literature with an introduction in which he gave us something like a 
historical review of the literature itself; in recent times, Pandit Binayak 
Misra, busy with the study of Orissan inscriptions, has still found time to write 
handbooks on the language and literature of the province in his own verna- 
cular. What still remains to be done is to gather the different strands and 
to settle them together so as to see them in the true perspective from the view- 
point of literary development, and the present is only the beginning of an 
attempt in that directiop. 

According to the 1931 census, the Oriya language was spoken by 8,636,805 
souls in the province of Bihar and Orissa only. The boimdaries of Orissa have 
since been widened and an attempt has been made to unite all Oriya-speaking 
people under the same province on the ground of linguistic homogeneity. The 
approximate area of the new province of Orissa is 33,000 square miles, with 
a population of 8,277,000 souls. 

The language and literature of so large a number of our countrymen will 
furnish us with some means of knowing Indian culture in one of its provincial 
varieties, and thus form an important branch of study. The importnace of 
this will come home to us when we remember that the percentage of literacy in 
Orissa compares very favourably with its neighbouring provinces. Moreover 
waves after waves of foreign invasion have burst in, but the integrity of national 
life and culture has been comparatively unaffected and there has been a con- 
tinuity of literary activities which we propose to present here historically. 

Orissa boasts of a hoary antiquity, the country is full of relics of the 
past, plentifully displaying the long distance of time to which it reaches back. 
There is no mention of it in Vedic literature, but it is specifically mentioned in 
the Mahabharata ^ as a forest country on both sides of the Vaitarani, with its 
capital at Bajaputi. Its mention in the Arthiidatra of Kautilya in connection 
with the manufacture of a special variety of cotton fabric is remarkable. 
KalMga becomes prominent again in the history of India with its king 
Kharavela who drove away the Yavanas then in possession of Muttra. An 
integral part of the Gupta Empire, it stood out as a centre of influence, both 
Jain and Buddhist. After an interval of disorder and confusion of political 
power it again emerges into prominence with a new line of kings, the Eastern 
GaAgas.B Orissa in the eleventh century was called South Ko^ala, and it 
was oo-extensive with the area covered by the Tributary States of Orissa.* 
KaMg&bda w/is counted from 271 ^kabda or 349-60 A.D.* 

» Bk. Xn, C!hap. 4. * * Orima by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar, J.B.O.B.8., Vol. Vm, Pt. I. 

* See Jnaoription of Bajendra Oiola I. 

« 'Eatin ChAga King»\ O. Ramdai, B.A., JM.OJtB., Vol. IX. Pt. III-IV, p. 41fi. 
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This antiquity of Orissa’s history makes it natural that it should boast of 
the Sanskrit culture, and modem historians have spoken of ‘the Sanskrit 
literature of Orissa But there is an occasional tendency to ignore the 
influence of Sanskrit on modem Indian literature, and this tendency is seen 
even among the present-day writers on Oriya literature. The native element 
is undoubtedly worthy of being treated with greater emphasis, but, with due 
deference to the opinions of enthusiasts, it may be submitted that to admit the 
influence of Sanskrit is not to ignore the genius of the vernacular. Indeed 
when we review the literary output, we have to acknowledge that as a model, 
both in form and substance, Sanskrit literature has exerted an extensive 
influence on the provincial. In the case of Bengali literature we find that 
Sanskrit is a dominant note, but native genius works upon it in ways peculiar 
to itself; treatises more or less free of the classical stamp are being daily dis- 
covered by our literary explorers. The Mymensingh Ballads, due to the 
indefatigable exertions of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, have pointed to a tradition 
worth investigating by all interested in the history of Indian literature. 

Similarly, Sanslmt seems to have an unquestioned influence on Oriya, but 
creative artists in all countries and in all ages give out more than they get, 
and in most of the men of letters we find unmistakable signs of Sanskritio 
influence. The word influence should be understood in its proper implication ; 
sometimes it may merely help an inherent tendency to develop in a given 
direction, and in that sense it is to be understood in this context. More than 
any other place, Puri had been all along a centre of Sanskrit learning; the 
difierent religious sects of the Hindus had kept up there a discussion of the 
holy scriptures; the old culture had also been carefully preserved in the 
mountain stronghold of the chiefs of Orissa, and there the old atmosphere still 
holds in its integrity, however much the plains may be oblivious of their 
ancient tradition. The achievement of Orissa in point of astronomy, rhetoric, 
logic and law — according to the old tradition — has not been meagre ; and if the 
Sanski'itic tradition is there still a living force, it follows that the development 
of literature cannot have been altogether independent of such a tradition. 
There may be differences of opinion with regard to its degree or extent, but 
that is another matter and worth detailed investigation, it need not cloud the 
main issue. 

Compilations in Sanskrit, as might be'naturially expected, preceded those 
in Oriya, and beside stone and copper-plate inscriptions we get a number of 
Paura^ic and Smrtic works written in Sanskrit — ^works like Ekamra-pttrdtui, 
Kc^Ua-samhitd, Viraja-mahatmya, etc., which were none earlier than the 
thirteenth century A.D. In addition, Baghunandan speaks of the Orissa 
school of SmrtikSras whose rise corresponded with the phenomenal rise of 
Vijayanagar in the South where SSyanac&rya and Madhavacfirya found time, 
in spite of arduous duties pertaining to their high position in the State, to 
be actively interested in their pursuit of Vedic and plassictd studies. The 


1 Manomohn Chakmvwti, JjkJSJ., 6. 
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oonespondenoe might indicate a causal coonneotion as 17611. Bagh unand a n 
rehars to the VidyahurapaMhati again and again.* Along with these schools of 
Pur&^a and Sn^rti culture, we may mention the school of rhetoricians, who may 
he said to have formed, like the Kashmirians, a distinct branch, consisting of 
Vidyfidhara, the author of Ekav<M\ Vidyanfttha, the author of PratSparudriffa 
Taio-bhvfan; Jagann&tha Paiaditar&ja, author of another remarkable work 
on Sanskrit rhetoric. Nor must we forget the great scholar Vi^vanfitha 
Kaviraj who ‘ sported with eighteen courtesans of languages ’ and whose codified 
work on Sanskrit rhetoric, the SahUyadarpan, commends itself as the standard 
book on the subject. Vi^vanatha Kavir&j is described by tradition as having 
lived in a village Bir Narasinghapur or Bir Harekrishnapur, near AiharanSlB, 
pufkaripi. In the same village was bom the great smarta Gad&dhar B&jgura 
who followed Baghunandan after a few years, and who was the author of a code 
'OadSdhar PeiddhatV. In his ancestral line, five or six generations back, was 
Bishi Pat-yoshi, and of this Bishi and Chanda Bayguru, Chanda being a 
corrupt or abbreviated form of Chandrachhda, many stories are current with 
reference to their powers of sddhana. Bishi and Chanda were expert in as 
many as eighteen branches of learning — ^the number perhaps signifying a 
fairly reasonable command over general knowledge. Tradition has it that a 
musical instmment like a dram was kept before temples, as many strokes to 
be given to it by a scholar as the branches of learning he was proficient in ; 
Bishi and Chanda, it is said, both gave eighteen strokes each. Basudev 
Batba, a co-villager of Gadadhar, compiled KaJaprakada, Bhavaprakaia, 
Acaraprakakt, etc., corresponding to Kalaadr, Danaadr, Acdraaar, etc. The 
treatises by Gadadhar have been published by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and they are current in Madras and Midnapur. We may also point 
out the fact that Orissa claimed among its other illustrious sons a saint named 
Dfimodara Sv&mi, to whom a maih had been dedicated and which is stUl in 
existence ; and who was the guru of Madhuslidana Tlrthasv&mi. I paid a visit 
to this village, three or fotur miles in length, with two l§iva temples, dedicated 
to Balunkesh and Lokan&tha, at its two ends, each with a tank adjoining. 

It is distmctly to be understood that Sanskrit has even now divided the 
creative writer’s attention as a medium in which to clothe the graces, etc. of 
his imagination, and writing in it, though gradually discountenanced by the 
study and culture of Oriya, has not yet gone quite out of fashion. MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri, an eminent scholar and a remarkably skilful searcher of 
manuscripts, calculated in 1916 that there were more than two lakhs of palm- 
leaf manusraipts in Sanskrit in Pori district alone; enquiries made by the 
Commissioner of Orissa at the instance of His Excellency Sir Edward Gait, 
himself an enthusiastic patron of letters, confirmed the estimate. Even 
ohie& contemporaneous with 6ri Caitan 3 ra composed and compiled in Sanskrit, 
and the Sanutyt^-vUSs, not yet in print, is ‘an instance in point. A Pa^^t 
was appointed by the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for instituting searches 


1 Manomobaa Cihakravaitt, 6. 
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for Sanskrit manusoripts, and the folloiring were amosog the new finds: 
|1) OaligaimiU&nvaintaiii, a metrical history of the Gahga dynasty, composed 
in 1441 A.D.; (2) Sanskrit commentaries on the Sdhityadarpari; (3) a new 
commentary on the BSmayatM, etc.^ 

The language of the province has developed in spite of the prevalence of 
Sanskrit, but what had been the earliest specimen of Oriya has been debated. 
Ever since the discovery of the Caryapadaa by late MM. Haraprasad Sastri, 
the literary world had been accustomed to consider them as evidently Bengali; 
there had been occasional differences as to whether they fell, strictly speaking, 
within the range of Bengali literature or whether they belonged to the Pr&kft 
just before the branching off into the provincial vernaculars took place. The 
issue was raised whether they were Oriya and in the Utkal Sahitya (Mftgh, 
1333) the matter was broached and the conclusion reached that they rightly 
belonged to Oriya literature. The arguments, for all they are'worth, may well 
be examined here. 

The words in the original : 

Aji Bhum Baiigall bhaili 
nija gkarani ca‘n4all leli 

have been taken to mean: ‘Bhusu has become a Bengali, because he has taken 
to \rife a CapidSl wonian’, taking Bengali in a disparaging sense, with reference 
to the non-Aryans who then lived in Bengal. The author of the argument 
unfortunately misses the point that ‘BahgaU’ means here one of the four 
systems of sadhand, and has no reference to race. The sense pertains not to 
anthropology in the narrower sense of the term but to a certain religious 
practice. 

To the argument advanced by MM. Sastri that many words occurring in 
these padaa were used in old Bengali, the writer of the article under reference 
replies that they were and are still used daily in Oriya, and many other words 
current an old Bengali are still used in unchanged or slightly changed forms 
in Orissa. This overlooks the fact that many words now obsolete for literature 
are in currency in villages and other places away from the centres of modem 
culture. The people, for example, of Bankura use certain words which are 
obsolete and meaningless to the people of East Bengal, but some of these 
words are preserved in old Bengali. In other words, philological tests have to 
be applied with caution to the various dialects in use. We may also remember 
that many- words, now peculiar to Bengali, once were regarded as common to 
both Bengali and Oriya. 

It haw been further contended that many words used in the padaa cannot 
be claimed to be of Bengali speech, and words like butatheu, aanhdi^u, vbhila- 
bahfu4ai have been cited as instances. But any one, having the least acquain- 
* tance with books like KfttivaA BStnayarta, will at once identify the last two 
.as Bengali forms : 


» JJB.OMJ3., Vol. V. 
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bhikhhd mSgi bvh ghare ghare 

— KavihoAha'^ ccnf^ii. 

e.g., boAtidin haila puwih Mhv4i na aila 

— ^E&Siram D&sa’s MaJiabharata, Adiparva. 
hr§fa haia bahu4ila daridra brahma'm 

—Ibid. 

deie bahudiya yena na jdi bharat 

— ^Krttivasa, Bamdyana. 

.dhdiya dhaiya keha dhanu bahv4di 

— Jnanadas. 

Another line in the padaa has been taken to be a strong proof of the 
ca/ryaa being Oriya in language: 

‘Marf/ileule bahid oriydne adngao’ , 

explaining it as ‘carry jewels and meet the Oriya woman’, but the mention 
of the term by itself is hardly any proof at all of tlie language being Oriya. 
The correct form is manikule bahid oriydne aamdi ‘ enters oriy&na having 
passed by mai^ikula’ — ma^ikula and oriy&na being technical names of 
stations (or cakras) within the body according to Yogic tradition. 

The photos of the script as reproduced in Sastri’s edition, it has been 
asserted, show on inspection that the Magadh! character was changed into the 
round alphabet of Oriya ; the script is thus Oriya. It is, however, difficult to 
see how a theory like this can rest on such a weak basis. This is too much of a 
fragmentary application of palaeontology to demand attention. 

MM. Sastri had made a statement that ‘he found while collecting the songs 
in Nepal, a fragment composed in Oriya ’ ; thi.s has led to the inference that the 
flow of thought and emotion as represented in literature ran from Orissa to 
Nepal. The truth seems to be that in Nepal was to be found the common 
stock-in-trade of the Buddhists .and the Sahajiyas, and that this common 
stocl^was freely used by different dialects. The learned discoverer of the 
padas was certainly free from the bias of patriotism, otherwise he would not 
have emphasized that there was a solitary fragment composed in Oriya. 

One of the songs ends with the colophon ‘E^ishn&charyya who comes from 
Orissa ’ ; but as he is described elsewhere as a Bhdratabdsi or Indian, Sastri is 
unwilling to call him an Oriya and‘has been made the object of a meaningless 
jest that in this Sastri must have been under the idea that Orissa was outside 
India. That men used to move about freely from province to province seems 
to have been difficult of comprehension even to scholars with eyes for research. 
As a matter of fact, there has not yet been any unanimity about 
KrishnSch&ryya’s country of origin. TaranStha holds him as a native of 
VidySnagara in the country of Kar^a, presumably in Orissa, but his Tibetan 
biographers lii^ him up with Somapuri which is believed to have been in 
East Bengal.^. There js, moreover, the reasonable supposition for the theory 
that there was more than one Krishn&ch&ryya who Composed the lays. 


1 ShahiduUab, Lf ohant* mi/tUgut», pp. 28-20. 
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The name of Lui frequently occurs in these songs and as Lui is still wor- 
shipped in Mayurbhanj, the origin of the Carydpadas is supposed to be 
•Orissan beyond doubt. But then it is forgotten that Orissa is the resort of aJl 
decaying faiths, and the process of evolution is still at work. Many sects 
have their stronghold here, and tlieir persistent vitality and the synthetizing 
power of Hinduism must both be credited with full force. 

That Orissa was once a centre of Buddhism is not at all a convincing item 
in the argument ; Bengal in the days of the Pala kings was also predominantly 
Buddhistic in faith. The indications thrown out by philology are all to the 
position that the language of the Carydpadas approximates more to Bengali 
than to Oriya, and the contention on this score against MM. Sastri must be 
brushed aside as altogether untenable. 

The truth seems to be, as has alreadj’' been observed, that such religious 
songs were a common feature of the times just as ballad literature was once 
the form common to all Euiope. The songs found in Nepal are allied to Bengal 
only in their language; in all other respects they are Indian and transcend 
I)rovincial boundaries. 

A characteristic instance may well be cited here. Towards the close of 
the eigl)th century there ruled in Orissa a king named 6ubhakara, extremely 
devoted to Buddha, his father was 6ivakara Deva, and his grandfather 
Khemahkara Deva.^ Prof. Sylvain Levi’s notes on the subject make it dis- 
tinctly clear that this king sent an autographed manuscript (the last section of 
the Avatamsaka. on the practice of the vow of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, 
that is the Oandavyuha, of which the original is preserved among the Nepalese 
collections) to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong some time about 795 A.D. But 
these notes also make it clear that such currents then freely flowed, ignoring 
all geographical barriers. Prajna, the monk who carried the manuscript 
referred to above, was a tyj)ical figure of the times. Bom on the western 
borders of India, ho had begun his studies in North India, continued them in 
Central Lidia, resided in Nalanda, visited the sacred places, thus devoting 
18 years of his life to learning; he had settled down in the monastery of the 
king of Orissa for the study of yoga there, and next, moved to China where 
he is known to have begun his career by translating a book in 788 A.D. 

The earliest specimens of Oriya uriting are very difficult to trace. In 
the absence of any distinct examples, Dr. S?K. Chatter ji’s general remark about 
the rise and growth of modem Indian languages may be accepted regarding 
Bengali, Oriya, etc. In some histories of vernacular literature, the sajdngs 
of Dak and Khana are put down as specimens of an early stage of particular 
literatures. Some of the sayings of Dak have been collected in the Krushi- 
Paraiara, and a few examples may be as well quoted here : — 

1. maghara casha, sunara kasha. 

2. Anamana kari casha. . Mai nika kari ghasha. 

3. age buna, pache bu^ 
garbhaiiiaka tu$a tu^a. 


^ Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. XV, No. 26. 
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4. 3rBbe baiaBliai mSghata sesha 
dhanya se rajfi dhanya se de4a. 

6. uttara megha dakkhi^e pa4e 
nfithe boile puta niSce barshe. 

6. 01 na dile hasi pa4e 

n&the boile put&ie nisce barafe. 

7. divase hu)& hii|&, rfiti ki niramalfi 

nathe boile putSre e de4 chSdi anya de4aku palS. 

8. ^r&yana masara krushi^ cauthi 
oaudiga yebe megha na uthi 
pOrva pascime yebe na bahai ba 
b&pa boile putaie detontara yft. 

He must be a bold man who could claim an antiquity for the style, but the 
ideas contained in the sayings have been current through generations, and 
Dfik has been identified with a popular Buddhist sage with practical sagacity, 
and there is no need to disturb the sayings firom the antiquarian veneration 
with which they are invested. But that does not affect our position, and they 
are, for practical purposes, outside the scope of historical treatment. 

Barring these sa 3 nngs of Dfik and Khana, it had long been the official 
belief that the inscription of Narasingha Deva II, dated 1296 A.D., contained 
some Oriya words. About a century later, or to be more precise, in 1395 A.D., 
there was another inscription, of Narasingha Deva IV ; this contained several 
whole sentences which showed that the language was by that time fuUy 
developed, and was little different from modem Oriya in either orthography 
or grammar. Oriya emerged as a written language during the reign of the 
last kings of the Keshari dynasty which takes us to the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Hunter says that even before Markanda Dasa, the author 
of the Keiava Koili, there was one Narayan Purohit who wrote VrttarainSkar, 
and there was also a royal poet of Ghumsara, Balabhadra Bhafija (1026-1057) 
by name, who wrote Bhdvavafi, a book sometimes ascribed to Upendra Bhafija 
as well. But Narayan Purohit and Balabhadra Bhafija are enveloped in 
obscurity which puts a stop to the wandering imagination of the literary 
historian. 

Before the twelfth century, then, we do not come across any Oriya 
inscription, or any inscription written in Oriya characters; in the absence of 
other works, then, we may reasonably conclude that there were no books 
written in the Oriya language then, and therefore worthy to be included in a 
history of Oriya literature. Many works written in those days have grown 
scarce now and may be found to be adorning manuscript libraries in far-off 
Europe. It is possible that works written in those centuries are now forgotten 
or it may be there were no works written at all in course of the years from 
the twelfth to jihe fourteenth century. A period of two to three hundred 
years is a time which a language requires to develop, to get power and strength 
enough to express ideas and receive a hearing. The article contributed to the 
NOrSifMfa by MM. Haraprasad Sastrion Modem Buddhism is important from 
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this point of view and is highly suggestive, both as regards Bengali and Oriya 
literature. The question of priority may be examined in regard to inscription- 
writing both in Bengali and Oriya. 

Coming to the fifteenth century we find the first warblings of poetry 
sweet like the cuckoo’s songs and known by that name — KoUis. The first 
writer of Koilis, according to tradition, is Markanda Dasa, whose caste and 
birth-place have been variously surmised on slender grounds. His Kekwa 
KoUi and J iianodaya Koili are simple lyrics — adapted to young and old alike 
— and shot through and through with the Vaishnav sentiment. The form of 
the Koili poems is peculiar: each short verse has for its refrain: ‘O Cuckoo 1’ 
The whole poem consists of 34 verses, each beginning with a letter of the 
alphabet which consists of thirty -four letters : hence the name of the fonu is 
CaiitiiSi. It has been a popular, almost a conventional, form in Oriya literature. 
The Cauti^ is a favourite form in Bengali literature also. Kalaketu when 
in prison prays to Ca^^ in this form, each letter of the alphabet, beginning 
with ka, being initially repeated four times in payar verse; ^rimanta on the 
slaughter ground prays in tripadi verse but in a more stingy manner with 
regard to the number of lines, followed by another Caiitila in payar, all in the 
same book, Kavikaikkan cand* • 

Kahe kalaketu mata rakkhibar tare 
Kailasa chSdiy& mata ura k&ragare 
K&li kapalini mata kapolakuntala 
Kalarfitri kanjamukhi kata jana kala. 

Again, 

buddhi pradaymi, bandhana-naiini 
badha dura kara mata 
bhabani bharati bhavapriy& bhiiti 
bhairavi bhavaplijitS. 

Indeed* Bharatchandra goes one better in making it run to fifty letters, vowels 
and consonants combined, and U, both long and short, being included, as well 
as ang and ah, in his Vidydsundar when Sundar on the slaughter ground 
prays to the goddess Kali for deliverance &om the extreme danger in which 
he stood. It has been a form in which the best and the greatest, as well as 
those who could not rise beyond a general level, have expressed themselves. 
In this sense it can be called a distinctive feature of the literature, not in the 
sense that it is a unique feature. Jagannath Dasa has adopted the form; 
Upendra Bhafija has written a CautUa ; and there have been others who have 
not scrupled to use it for the display of their poetic power. The serial order 
of the letters of the alphabet is a mechanical device which the writer is bound 
to conform to, but the credit of the poet lies in overriding the mere framework 
and putting into it as much honey and dew as his powers affond him. To the 
now defunct Prachi Samiti, more than to any other literary association, bebngs 
the credit of discovering hew CafitiiS&s and publishing them in a separate fonu 
giving prominence to the rich poems that lie deep below the surfocd. 
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The Koili then is a Cauti^fi addressed to a cuckoo. The verses are 
characterized by puns and alliterations, in traditional form. In the Keiava 
Koili Krishna’s mother Ya^oda is very much grieved' at heart, for Krishna 
has gone to Mathura ; she remembers him and pours out her feeling to. the bird 
in verses which begin with ka and gradually march up to ksha. An idea of the 
poem may be had from thi6 following English rendering of some of the verses: — 

0 Koili t Keshva has gone to Mathura. Who called away my son 
1 do not know, but he has not returned, O Koili. 

O Koili I To whom shall I give thick milk in cakes ! The son 
who would have feasted on them has gone to Mathura, O Koili. 

O Koili 1 The son that had departed had not come back. The 
wooded Brindabana did not seem beautiful as before, 0 Koili. 

O Koili I My house no more pleases Nanda. Without GoArinda 
the town does not look inviting, O Koili. 

0 'Koih ! Nanda ’s body is made of stone, for he dried his son’s 
eyes and set him on the chariot, O Koili. 

And so on, until the final verse : 

0 Koili ! with folded palms, says Markapda, forgive mo my faults, 
O Koili. 

This is also known as Ya^oda Koili. 

The author is supposed to be a contemporary of Sarala Das, the greatest 
translator into Oriya of the Mahabharata. B. C. Majumdar in his Typical 
Sdectiona from Oriya Literature records his impression that the finished form 
of the Kedava Koili is certainly of a date not later than 1450 A.D., during 
the reign of Kapilendra Deva. 

The text of the Kedava Koili is given a spiritual interpretation by 
Jagannath Dasa, the great author of the Oriya version of the Bhagavat in his 
ArOiakoili. Among comparatively old Koili poems may be mentioned 
Baramam KoiK by Sankara Dasa and Kanta Koili by Balarama Dasa. The 
first is a season poem, much in the nature of Baramasyas or Barasyas familiar 
to the student of Bengali literature; the second refers to Sita. Then there is 
JH&nodaya KoUi ; Prof. B. C. Majumdar in his Typical Selections ascribes this to 
Lokanatha D&sa, but there is nothing in the text of the Koili to help or warrant 
such an assumption; we have in th% concluding verse the name of Natha, not 
Lokanatha, and that, for aught we know, is a generic name, rather than 
indicative of an individual. 

This is the occasion to refer to a poem Kalaaa Casltida discovered by the 
Praohi Samiti and concluded by it to be of the fourteenth century and as the 
work of Batsa Dasa. It was once very popular and there are references to it 
in the Sarala MahSbJ^arata : 

Ve<^mantra yugate se ye parhanti kalasa. 

Vashishtha Jdarakanda avara Durvasa. 

It is not very unreasonable to think that it must have been written about 
100 yean c&urlier to attain to such a fame. Its tune gave rise to a particular 
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tune called kalaaa vant. The subject-matter of the poem is the marriage of 
Hara and Parvati, described with a grain of humour. 

Simplicity and freshness characterize these first products of Oriya 
literature. They are, truly speaking, literature for the people, or folk literature. 
With the growth and development of thoughts and forms they have not grown 
out of date, but have still currency in the hamlets where rural and real Orissa 
lives and dwells. A number of new Koilis have been written and CcbiUiias 
discovered and circulated. It will not be out of place to mention here again 
the splendid collections of Cailtiids published by the Prachi Samiti of Cuttack 
and edited with the idea of offering a counterblast to the modem craze for 
foreign forms and types of literature. Though this counterblast may fail of 
its immediate purpose, it will come as a refreshing draught to all lovers of 
pure poetry dressed in simplicity. 


VISHVESJ-IVARA SMRITI 
By 

MAHlMAHOPiDHYiYA Pt. BiSHBSHWAB NaTH RbU, JodhpUT 

The Manusmriti is universally regarded as the oldest of all the Smritis. 
According to it, not only a widow is forbidden to re-marry but, taking 
into consideration the context of the subject, even a virgin, when betrothed, 
is forbidden to marry other person than the one to whom she is betrothed ' ; 
whereas in the Parashar Smriti,* a married woman is also permitted to take 
another man, when faced with five sorts of calamities. 

At one place it is laid down in the Manusmriti that a father, on the 
birth of his son, is considered to have been purified by only taking bath once,® 
while, at another place, lie is considered to be purified after the lapse of ten 
days.* 

In the same Smriti, looking to the self-contradictory statement about 
the permission ® and non-permission * regarding the taking of meat, it goes 
to show that possibly, from time to time, the later Pa^i^its (learned men) 
might have managed to insert their own vigws in the original text. 

In Manusmriti as well as in other similar law-books rules are laid down 
about the right of a (sou by a person other than the husband of his 

mpther) to inherit his father’s property, about tho * * (permission to a 

childless widow to have intercourse with the brother or any near kinsman of 
her deceased husband to raise up issue to him),^ or about the authority to 
invite, at the time of ‘Shraddha’, mother’s father, maternal imcle or even 


^ Chapter 9, verse 71. * Chapter 4, verse SO. 

* „ 6, „ 62. * 6, verses 61, 77, 70. 

t Chapter 3, verses 123, 268-72 and Chapter 6, verses 16, 18, 22, 23, 27, 30-32, 36, 36. 

* „ 6, „ 46-66. 7 Ohapter 0, verse 146. 

* „ 9, „ 69,60. * 
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&th 0 r-in-law to partake of the dimier,i but all these are quite contrary to the 
customs prevailing in the present day. 

(Among the southerners the custom of marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter also appears to be against the dictates of the old law-books of India.) 
In the first chapter of Manusmriti is written : 

i.e. Sv&yambhuva Manu, the wise, composed this book. 

In the same chapter the following is written before the above: 

i.e. this Bhrigu would read to you the whole of this sacred book. 

It appears from the above quotations, that the book, which was 
composed by SvSyambhuva, the first of the Manus, was read over to the 
other Bishis by his own son or disciple Bhrigu at his behest. 

Again, in the first chapter of Manusmriti, Manu says : 

*it4T*nrq<fl ’tb: i i 

i.e. first of all 1 created these ten great Bishis as Prajapatis. 

i.e. these Prajapatis further created seven illustrious Manus. 

In the same chapter Bhrigu further says : 

i.e. in the direct line of Sv&yambhuva, there were six more Manus. 

i.e. these seven illustrious Manus, such as Sv&yambhuva, etc., after creating 
animate and inanimate beings, protected them in their respective cycles. 

By the above quotations from the first chapter, it appears by Manu’s 
words that Sv&yambhuva Manu created ten Prajapatis and they in their 
turn procreated seven more Manus but, according to Bhrigu, only seven 
Manus, including Sv&yambhuva, were bom up till that time. Thus the words 
of the one does not tally with thoife of the other. 

Prom the above quoted ^lokas of the first chapter as well as from the use 
of the word * vrs* % the past imperfect tense of the Sanskrit verb’ * % 

it becomes evident that this book was compiled by Bhrigu during the cycle 
of Vaivasvata, the seventh Manu, and not in the cycle of Sv&yambhuva, the 
first Manu. 

In addition to the above, this theory is also supported by the mention 
in this Smriti^of the names of only the first seven Manus out of the total of 
fourteen.* 


1 Chapter S, vena 148. 


* Chapter 1, vareae 61, 62. 
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Further, in the tenth chapter of the same Manosmriti, it is urritten : 

^rar KTKtlU^vI^ll ^ I 8^ I 
<ni«n<ii WIT* iwiT* I 

mwr* tRrtrn9t*iT* f^tcrar ^w* i bb i 

i.e. in coturse of time, with the non-observance of the religious ceremonies 
and with the disappearance of Br&hma^s, the following sub-castes of 
Kshatriyas, viz. Paupd''^^> Audra Dravida, Kfimboja, Tavana, ^aka, 
P&rada, Palhava, China, Kirfita, Darada and Khaia were reduced to the 
status of a Sodra. 

From the above couplets it is evident that Manu’s Smriti, which is 
available at this day, was compiled after the advent of these tribes into India, 
or it was about the beginning of the Vikram Era that this book was composed. 

In the same (tenth) chapter of this Smriti the following couplet is found: — 

WTtRWHtmft ^ ^ I I 

i.e. the sou bom of a upv (a 6rahma:^a deprived of the investiture with the 
sacred thread) is called sinful, Bhhrjaka^^ka and (according to difiPerent 
localities he is also known by the names of) Avantya, Vatadhana, Pushpadha, 
as well as daikha. 

Hero ‘^ikha’ the Sanskritized form of the Persian word ‘Shekh’, used 
for a convert or as a mark of dignity, is described as the offspring of 
a degenerated Brahma:^. This goes to prove that interpolations were being 
made in this Smriti up till the conquest of Sindh and Sorath provinces by the 
Mohammedans or up till the first half of the ninth century A.D. 

Besides this the refined language used in the Manusmriti, as it is now 
found, also goes to show that it is not a very old work. The same is the 
case with the other Smritis too. 

In the old Smritis, wherever, for one reason or the other, an action is 
permitted or forbidden, the reason thereof is not expressed and though each 
and every injunction has been prescribed*for the direct or indirect benefit 
of the society yet, according to the prevalent belief, their effect is preserved 
for the next world. Therefore the people of old generation, being ignorant of 
the real motives at the root of these injunctions, follow them blindly and go 
astray, while the people of younger generation, interested mostly in the 
temporal world, do not pay any heed to them. As an instance of the first 
case, we may take Manu’s injunction about forbidding the passing over of a 
‘cord with which a calf is tethered, * W ’» s™P^y ^ avoid 

a faU, as there is every probability that the calf, bejng frightened, might 
get up and this may result in the fall of the over-passer. But the aged folk, 
unable to grasp the real motive of the said injunction, would either give an 
U 
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ablution to a youngster, who has acted against it, even in the cold weather, 
or would force him to recross it to atone for his fault. 

Due to the above reason as well as to the conditions produced by the 
change of times people have lost some amount of interest in the Smritis. 
Therefore, when faced with total destruction, the wise would like to save one- 
half even at the sacrifice of the other half and according to this saying, taking 
advantage of the available laws of Manu and amending the same according to 
the needs of the day, a fresh Sinriti, named ‘ Vishveshvara Smriti * has been 
compiled for inviting the criticism of the learned intelligentsia. 

From the various Smritis of the olden times we come to know that even 
the sages of old, with a view to safeguard the welfare of the Hindu society, 
adopted the method of describing the 'Uif (duties) of an Aryan and amending 
the same to suit the requirements of the times. 

Following in their footsteps I have also endeavoured to take up this 
task, giving also the worldly reasons and consequences for the observance of 
the rules, wherever necessary. 

This book is divided into two parts; the first is the main Smriti, con- 
sisting of about 1,200 couplets, while the second part contains the 

old Hindu law as observed at present by the judiciary and has about 3,500 
couplets. 

ft vreffetnws i 

Below are given some of the couplets : 

WRt BtlftrPft hu: I 

8rw ^ ^ ^iciici<4u«4^d«^ i 

1 18. wt. as. 

I W. ^ nft. i. 

wwflHT f*rar #ni5 iwra: i 

wwtni 5 i «i. ^ wt. 

. xm i wt. 
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ftrenHnrrPr wr mnftr«r» i 

Piawl i ’ll* 

f«^ei WJTWjt %«fiT I 

fiwBt ^nrrr l w. ii<. 

s 

•i^awT^t ^[T%sf^ 1?%^ OT* I «R. 8, wl". ML* 

vngifftr ^ 'srn:^ i 

»r ^giani-CTl | w. 8, wt. il- 
’■pt UT^ vfpin ^ ^i^fR TO^an^* I 
4^f^«Bi^l(44<tftl<lt|- q< q i’Bn drnv tfg ?T^ I «r. 8, wt. 

^ ^ aWT ^afTnftfti^* i 
it T» I w. 2^, «Y \*. 

%gq»jg^^ i 

g q ^ nR a nat ^c^arnnt f*nctv* ’i^-URiivni^ i «r. *fft. 8^. 
a ^gati ^ firjaipsrT Twararrar ?r«iT i 

vm ^P^tW^TITSfq *8 I «I. Wt. 

8r 8r^ i 

■gi'sii^af "srs wrwr^ f8f«i4^ i ^r. <, wt. «.. 

JAymP^8G l^ 4i< 8T2tt R «r. <, wt. ?,•. 

\» 

UV8HI-8l^0l8?8T ^ I 

Mri.Mt< 8IT8i SIRKI R ^ T^ JTit »ra* I <, Wt- »• 


inr^ (^tR8(l % 83* Wf*Tft*n2t8IT» I 

Nf V# 

81^ ^ >O l 8 i8T % *8 I 81. «* 84. 

q W T 8 tt 8n!T8I%«^ .wcaqi f88lf^* I 

8? ^ fe 88T« ^8^* Qtt8!|8nr8fw | 81. e, qR^. «•. 
qpv 8rjf ^ 8IW ^ 8(4^181881 W I 
8i4 lf 8^ 81T8T^ Wf88PI?f® I 81. 8, W^. 8®. 

qnrarnf fk9t ^ f8f^ ?H8 wj i 

»Wl c m8B ^ fiH 8 |q8il «I8(88 8r 8ITt%^ I 8r. 8, wt. 
ilHr % finc^ I 

(Rg8^P l| 8lf8Vqf8r‘%«f8 88i3T 8«rt(*8a?^ I 81. «,.wt. W. 
(^^ j8H8.8 iq [ I 81^ ate*88l48i1f ^ g 8 ^ I 
8<aiq8ia* t8 88|^8W 88*881 1 8*. «, wt. <,84. 
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^riR( iifnwzTT 21 ^ 

^ wt 5 ^t 2 R«rt I R. 4 , wt. S'®. 

?RTfiT f 2 qT'g ^«iU H l f i | «<j( | « 2 . i, 2 »>. 

wirarot WTWRt ft^nrt ^r i 

^N>rT 7 nnR^ 5 Xf 'nrean»r*ft 5 1 m. <., wt. 2 l 8 . 
^ ifa ar aSa rq R t fr < » mvnRi i 

f*ra^f>fr aOw i ai t ^>r aiRT’Wtf^ l R. wt. 

^rfii arr ftfamr ^rr i 



^iRaaawT I R. nit. 


^ngi8C !4t*»n T «r^ argm icftr fn«w*R i 
faa.aa<<?ti 2rt% 4(^»^q t g nr i n. nit. 

n®p|- ait«n qtnt I 

^ n vmi arqatnuftng: i n. nit. <. 


utniait qhffl t ^q an nactJ^Mtfnn*^ i 

fqnpr argj ^n^naj^sq^tg B n. ^, 1 ., nit. «. 

waraiarcannt«fq fqnRT^qnal^ i 

n nr u LaTq ft m a wt ^mr «n$ii i n. nit. \ 2 l.. 

fanm g 8wn nw-aiapft «% i 

gan fRfg ar«rreRd f^rfH qtarawanTR^ i n. nft. 

nrwq<iu4^g qnrg i 

qnrgfe* nnRnwT qq arrfar anc nq* i n. nit. g^i. 

nl^qn^ qqj qrlgqnam ap I 

iqanjftsfqwmrJt qit«^ nafqwwq* i n. \q, nit. sg. 

nfiiw(q<iq»qii.i ftRiqiart uqjSnF i 

^21^ gqnn qrai^ faaqm iifqg b qramnr b 


anqiannit »inr i.i^ qfq% wm i 

nraqi fi r qi n a.! fqn mr*wqtiqKfi<fqi< i i b anamrar b 

q^ gqqfawnn asl^jftant i 

naft fWtqt g^% qrap^ anac^ a??^ I qrqanar b 

qfti«q aTTT qi^ 4 qv i % q nqqqi | 

. nfiigm gpf q ^ i'n w t 2 t n a aq ra qi g | qiqanar b 
q§t anrat ^ fqqqiot aiqa^ i 

Tpit 2 piaBiqqRi 2 t anqair fl qramrar b 



BIX3ENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES ALONG THE 
MAINAMATI AND LALMAI RANGES, TIPPERA DISTRICT, 

EAST BENGAL 

By 

Mb. T. N. Rahaoeabbbab, M.A. 

The find of brick structures and images of terracotta material in course 
of trench diggings at Mainamati, six miles west of the town of Comilla, was 
brought to my notice by the Collector of Tippera District. An inspection 
was immediately arranged and a survey of a part of the area along the 
Mainamati and Lalmai ranges conducted. Owing to the advanced nature of 
•the area from the military point of view a regular survey in a strictly 
archaeological sense could not be attempted and can be taken up only after 
the cessation of war. The results obtained in the course of my brief survey * 
are sufiKciently indicative, though tentative, of the importance of the area to 
archaeologists. The importance of the discoveries will be best known and a 
valuable contribution made to the history of Bengal when excavation will be 
possible after war. 

Cfedogy. 

Five miles to the west of Comilla rises a low hill range with an average 
height of 90 feet above sea-level and 40 feet above the level of the surrounding 
plains. This low hill extends from Mainamati in the north to Lalmai Railway 
Station in the south, for a distance of about 10 miles, north to south, and is 
called Mainamati range near Mainamati and Lalmai range further down where 
it widens (vide plan, Plate XVII). To the west of the range lies Tripura 
State. The hill is called Lalmai (Rohitagiri) from the fact that it is made 
up of slightly micaceous, yeUow-coloured sandstone and ferruginous concre- 
tions, which when decomposed colour the top of the hill brick-red. Hori- 
zontal intercalations of clay, only a few inches thick, varying in colour &om 
white to dark black and occasional occurrences of argillaceous nodules mark 
the hill. Quartz pebbles are also observed but rarely. Near Chandipur the 
hill is called Chandimura (tnurd is hill), and this part of Lalmai is of sufficient 
geological importance, for here t&e character of the rook changes. Chandi* 
murfi contains no micaceous material but consists of a conglomerate of de- 
composed rocks, mainly sandstone, with lumps of soft shaly mudstone here 
and there. ■ Ferruginous concretions and quartz pebbles are rare but foasU 
wood abounds, the fragments completely silicified and some of them attaining 
considerable dimensions with diameter of several inches. But all lie hori- 
zontally, apparently parallel to one another such as would be the case when 
drifbed by strong current. Specimens picked up by us within our area of 
exploration were investigated by. the experts of the Geological Survey of 

^ In this survey Messrs. .K. G. Goswwni of the Calcutta University and Basmohan 
Ohalcravarti, Superintendent, Rammala Chhatravas, Comilla, were helpful, and 1 am t h a nkfu l to 
them. ^ 
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India and the Caloptta University and erere declared as of dicotyledonous 
plants closely allied to the genus Glutoxylon already known from here.i 
Chittagong and Tippera are treated as a single botanical province, and accord- 
ing to Das Gupta and Sen as the Lalmai beds, where fossil woods are found, 
correspond to that of the Irrawaddy Division of Burma it may be concluded 
that the Lalmai rooks are most probably also of Pliocene Age like the rooks of 
the Irrawaddy Division. 

• 

Mounds of Archaeologieed Interesi. 

lake its geological importance the Lalmai area affords sufficient interest 
to the archaeologists. The plains are studded with what appear to be en- 
tombed ruins, a supposition which proved to be nearly correct in an area 
four miles to the south-west of Comilla where the Central Public Works 
Department out through a few mounds and extracted a large amount of bricks 
from well-planned structures. The Collector’s report regarding the diggings 
in the military area gave me high hopes of archaeological discoveries at Maina- 
mati, as the name ‘Mainftmatl* is in Bengal history and religion sufficient to 
conjure up a vista of archaeological wealth. 

The Name MainSmcUi. 

‘Mainamati’, the name by which the village and the adjoining hill are 
known today, recalls the name of Queen MayanSmatl (Madanavati), the wife 
of Mfipikchandra of the Chandra dynasty that ruled in Bengal in the tenth 
and eleventh centmies A.D. Many ballads are popularly sung in Bengal in 
which the queen and her son Gopichandra figure. Some of these are collected 
in OopUihandrer-gana, Vols. I and II (published by the Calcutta University), 
Oojfichandrer-sanyasa, edited by Abdul Sukkur Muhammad; and Minachetana 
edited by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali. According to Tfiranatha and some of these 
ballads, Gopichandra was a ruler of Mfikula (now known as Meharkula in 
Tippera District). 


^ Similar fossil wood specimens have been collected from this area and studied by the late 
Mr. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta in 1906, by Mr. N. N. diiatterji in 1939 and by Mr. Anil Mukherji 
in 1942. Such studies have led experts to declare the Lalmai range as of exceptional interest 
because the fossil wood finds help in correlating the T^lmai or Tippera rocks with the other 
Indian rock systems of known age, particularly with *the fossil wood group of Burma*. The 
Lalmai range has been supposed to correspond to the lower series of the Irrawaddy Division. 
The fossil wood that was examined so fSeur is supposed to be of the genus QliUaxylon (the two 
species of OhUa, O. Tavoyana and Q, Trovanoonca, show much similarity with Lalmai specimens). 
Its presence as fossils in the Mainamati area shows that its distribution was wider in the past. 
Besides Travancore and Tinnevelly in South India and Tenasserim in Lower Burma it also existed 
in Bengal and Assam. The total absence of the living species from Bengal is, according to 
geologists, either due to its extinction or migration to more genial climatic conditions and tha t 
the Quaternary Ice Age, with its world-wide effect, nught have been responsible for the change in 
its habitat and distribution* For details see (1) Journal and Proceodingo of l/ie AoiaHo 8ooUly 
of Bengal, VoL IV (1908), pp. 849-61 ; (2) Quarterly Journal, ^eologioal and Mining and Mol, 
Baekty, In^, Vol. II, pp. 189-41; VoL XIV, No. 2, pp. 76-31; (8) Scioneo and OvUuro, 
VoL Vn, No. 7, pp. 870-71 ; Vol. VH, No. 11, pp. 678-74. 
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SaihajaySm. 

In the old Bengali Charya-padaa, whose subject matter centres round the 
mystical esoteric doctrines and Yogic theories and practices of the Buddhist 
SahajaySna and whose authors (twenty-two authors of forty-seven Charyas 
out of a total of fifty), according to Dr. S. K. Chatterji, belonged to a period 
roughly between 960-1200 A.D., we find a hierarchy of Siddha poets who 
figure in the Gopichand legends also. They are Matsyendran&tha, Gk>rakh- 
natha, JSlandhari-pada or Hadi-p§, and Kanha-pi, the last mentioned assign- 
able to the end of the twelfth century. KSnha-pa’s Guru was Jalandhari- 
p6da or H&(B-pa, who was himself a disciple of Gorakh-nath, a great Saivite 
Yogi and Siddha. Queen Mainamati was Gorakh-nath’s disciple, while Hadi- 
pa figures in the legend-cycle of her son GopichSnda. This legend-cycle 
speaks of Gopichanda’s unwilling remmciation, while young, of his kingdom 
and his wives, Aduna and Paduna, at the request of his mother Main&mati, 
who by dint of her Yogic powers had come to know that he could not other- 
wise be saved from premature death, and also how he left his home as a disciple 
of Hadi-pa, a Guru of low caste, who is no other than Gorakh-n&th’s disciple 
referred to in the Charyd-padas.^ The Sahajay&na referred to in the Charyd- 
padas relates to mystic Buddhism like Vajrayana. In Vajrayana cere- 
monials were emphasized, while in Sahajayana ceremonials were dispensed 
with, though the goal of both was the same, viz. Mdhdsukha. The Sahajay&na 
is further attested to by an inscription of the thirteenth century A.D., engraved 
on a copper-plate found at Mainamati which records a grant of land in favour 
of a Buddhist monastery built in the city of Pattikera by Banavahkamalla 
Harikaladeva in A.D. 1220 in the seventeenth year of his reign and which 
speaks of a superior officer of the royal groom as practising the Sahajadharma 
in Pattikeraka.* 

The Kingdom of Paffikerd. 

• 

Pattikera was the capital of the kingdom of that name mentioned in 
Burmese Chronicles as Fatikkara or Pateikkara and which may be traced as 
far back as the eleventh century AiD » A pargand of Tippera District which 
extends to Mainamati hills is stiH known as Patikara or Paitkax^ and in older 
documents as Patikera or Paitkera. Thisjaelps us to look for Pattikera of the 
copper-plate in this pargand. Of particular interest is the evidence fiirmshed 
by an inscription of the seventh century A.D. referring to a royal palace or 
residence at Elarmanta, the modem Badk&mta, 12 miles west of Comilla and 
6 miles west of Mainamati in Tippera District, Later records, such as the 

^ Refer MS. of 47 Chary&^padas composed by 22 poets in old Bengali with Sanakrit com- 
nxentary, discovered by MM. Haraprasad Sastri; the History oj Bengal, Vol. I (ed. by B. 0. 
Majumdar), pp. 883-86. 

* Indian Hietorkdl Quarterly, Vol. IX, p. 282. * 

• The manuscript AftasShaarikd Prcgfidpdramita, copied in 1CB6 A J)., contains the piotu^ 

of the sixteen-anned Buddhist Ck>ddess Chu^d^ *Pa^iikere Chu^d&varabbavane 

0hu9d&** ' 
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Baghanra insoriptioD of the time of the Pfila king MahIpiJa (eleventh century 
A.D.) and the Mehar copper-plate of Dfimodaradeva (1234 A.D.) establish the 
connection of Samata^ unth the modem Tippera District. In Samata^ was 
situated the principality or the kingdom of Pat^ikerfi, whose existence accord- 
ing to recent finds at Mainamati can be traced as far back as the eighth century 
A.D. Coins Himilftr to certain symbolical coins of the Chandra dynasty of 
Arakan, who had their capital at Wethali in Arakan from 788 to 967 A.D., 
and terracotta plaques with representations of Arakanese and Burmese men 
and women were foimd at Mainamati which throw light on the relation between 
India and Burma in the eighth to tenth centuries A.D. In the coins the name 
of the principality is given as Patikera while the Burmese Chronicles refer to 
this kingdom as Patikkara, the country of Kalas or foreigners which bounded 
on the. west the kingdom of Anoratha (1044-1077 A.D.) and also to a king 
*Pateikkara of the kingdom of Marawa’. The references in the Burmese 
Chronicles imply, but do not prove, that this kingdom was an independent 
Btate during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., when the P&la and Sena 
kings were ruling over Bengal. An intimate intercourse between this kingdom 
and the kingdoms of Burma is proved by these Chronicles, and inter-marriages 
in the royal families between the two countries were also common. Pa^tikera 
princes and princesses figure in the romances and tragedies in Burmese annals, 
poems and melo-dramas, and the names of the Burmese king Kyanzittha 
(1084-1112 A.D.), Alaungsithu and Narathu are well known.* Indian 
Buddhism was welcomed by Kyanzittha who built the Ananda temple at 
Pagan after the temples of the Indian mainland. The Ananda temple is 
described as the best creation of Indo-Burmese art. Harik&ladeva Bapa- 
vaiiikamalla, who in 1220 A.D. was presumably ruling as an independent king, 
appears to have been a feudatory chief, who along with two other ruling 
families with name-endings -deva came to power after the collapse of the Sena 
power in the thirteenth century A.D. Strangely enough we do not hear of the 
principality of Patikera after Harik&Iadeva; only the name survives in the 
modem pargana of PafikSr& or Paifk&r&. Probably it was absorbed in the 
growing kingdom of the Deva family. 


The Chandraa of Eastern Bengal. 

Q 

Another kingdom like the principality of Pa^fikerfi that flourished around 
modem ComiUa between 900 and 1060 A.D. was that of the Chandras, whose 
existence is known from inscriptions.* This Chandra dynasty receives pro- 
minent mention at the hands of Lama Tftrfinfitha, though there is not snfiSoient 
evidence to prove its existence from the sixth to the eighth centuries A.D. as 
TftrSafttha attempts to. We learn from inscriptions, coins and Burmese 
Chronicles of a dynasty of kings that ruled in the Arakan region in the seventh 


* Vbaiyn, Hittory o/ Btoma, pp. 49-60; EUlory of Btitgai (ed. by Pr. B. C. 

Vol. I, pp. 267-69. , i , > 


* Hiotoryud SengtO, VoL I («d. by Dr. B. 0. Hajwmdw), pp. 198-97, 
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oentury A.D. and even earlier. Their names end in -ohandra and an account 
of nine of them ruling from 788 to 967 A.D. is recorded in the Burmese Chro- 
hicles.^ Coins similar to those found in Arakan and figured by Phayre have 
been found near Mainamati in the present survey,* and like them, have to 
be assigned on palaeographical grounds to the seventh or eighth oentury A.D., 
if not earlier. While the coins found in Arakan speak of Dharmachandra, 
Piitiohandra and Virachandra in respect of the Chandra dynasty of Arakan, 
exactly similar thin silver issues, also symbolical in purpose, were found at 
Mainamati with the legend Patilc&rya above couchant humped bull on the 
obverse, and the trident with Sun and Moon above and garlands hanging 
from it on the reverse. One such coin, out of a hoard of 63, found in the 
enclosure of Anandar&ja’s palace ruins (Mound No. 5) in ! 
here (Plate V, fig. 1). Vincent Smith notices another 
legend l^ri ^ivasya and remarks that such coins 
old ruins in Arakan and were supposed to belor 
that tradition records as having ruled between 
the date of such coins found at Mainamati is det 
graphy of the legends on the coin figured (PI. V, 
is of singular interest to us for our study of the al 
It at once refers to the famous Paftikeraka-vihdra 

ranked in importance with such ancient Buddhist monasl!Sll^|!ggjg|^09w 
pu]^, Somapura, Vikrama4ila, Nalanda, Traikutaka, Devikota, Papdita, 
Sannagara, Jagaddala, Phullahari and Vikramapuri. Anandaraja’s palace 
mound in Mainamati was definitely a monastery, probably the renowned 
Pattikeraka monastery itself, and the coin in question was a symbolic issue 
of this, while perhaps the Chandras were ruling Eastern Bengal. 



The Chandms of Bohitagiri, 

From inscriptions we hear of six such Chandra kings that ruled in Eastern 
and/or Southern Bengal between 900-1060 A.D. with Bohitdgiri, perhaps 
modem Lalmai hills now surveyed, as their capital. First is Layahachandra 
whose kingdom has to be located around modem Comilla. Next we have 
evidence of a dynasty as follows ; — 


Ptfr^achandra 

I 

SuvarQaohsndra 

I 

Trsilo^raohandra 

dilohaiidja 


GovindcMjlumdTa 


CofM of Arakan, of Poga and of Bvma, pp. 28-80 and 42. 
• Fbnyn, Plate H. fig. 12. 
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It seems fairly certain that Bohitftgiri, the seat of these Ghandras, was 
probably near Comilla and perhaps included the present Lalmai hills, five 
nciiles to the west of Comilla.^ ‘Bohit&giri’ and ‘Lalmai’ both mean ‘red hill’. 
Suvanj^chandra is said to have become a follower of Buddha, and his successors 
were also Buddhists. The history of this family stops with ^lichandra and 
we have no information of his successor. Srichandra appears to have fiourished 
at the close of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. Govinda- 
chandra [also with his name ending with -chandra], who is referred in the 
accounts of Biajendrachola’s invasion of Bengal (1021 A.D.), appears to have 
succeeded iSnchandra. In what relationship both Layahachandra and 
Govindachandra stood to the Chandra dynasty beginning with Purpachandra 
is not known; it is likely that they were of the same family.* The Chandra 
kingdom appears to have been destroyed by the invasion of the Kalachuri Karpa 
(1041-1070 A.D.) and we do not hear of it after the middle of the eleventh 
century A.D. It is thus easy to appreciate that the Mainamati and Lalmai 
hills that form the venue of the present survey witnessed the glory of the 
Chandra kings and the kings of the Pattikera principality from about the 
eighth to the thirteenth centuries A.D. 

Mounds in Mainamati Village. 

At Mainamati itself, five miles west of Comilla several mounds were 
noticed in an extensive plain. In an area of one square mile, 20 such were 
noticed within the military bounds from the river Gumti in the north to 
the local survey school in the south (Plate XVII, Plans 1, 2 and 2A). Near 
one of these mounds (2) it was reported to me by the District Magistrate 
that trench diggings had exposed a stone image of a Jaina Itrthahkara and 
potsherds. The image could not be recovered and it was reported that 
the Station Staff Officer at Mainamati had probably removed it somewhere 
for safety. The potsherds were, however, with Mr. Basmohan Chakravarti, 
Superintendent of the Bammala Library, Comilla, and were available for 
my examination. They were mostly bits of pans, pots, lids and pot-rests, 
with such designs as the zig-zag, herring-bone, chess-board and chevron. 
They were evidently bits from pottery of monastic use. Regarding the stone 
image itself, we have the testimcpiy of Mr. B. M. Chakravarti who saw it 
a couple of months before we started the survey and told me that it was 
a nude image, from, which it was easy to recognize a Jaina l^hafikara 
image. No other Jaina remains could be noticed in the locality. We do not 
hear much of Jainism in East Bengal. The existence of a Jaina Vih&ra in 
the fourth century A.D. at Vata-Gtohfili in the present site of Pahaipur, Hiuen 
Tseng’s reference in the seventh century A.D. to the influence the Nirgranthas 
had in North, South and East Bengal, the subsequent disappearance from, 
Bengal of the sect of Nirgranthas during the Pftla and Sena period, the proteble 

— — L- 

^ History of Bengal, Vol. I (ed. by Dr. B. 0. liajumdar), p. 194, 

• 196. 
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assimilation of the Nirgranthas towards the end of the Pftla period in the 
AvadhUtas and such other religious sects and the re'Ostablishment in Northern 
Bengal during the Muhammadan period of the old religion in its new form, 
thanks to the services of Jama immigrants from Western India— are some 
of the features in the development of Jainism in Bengal. Its sway in Bast 
Bengal in contrast to the spectacular hold that Buddhism had in Bengal was 
not much. As at Paharpur, so also at Mainamati, Jainism appears to have 
flourished side by side with Buddhism and Brahmanism. It is likely that 
subsequent excavations near mound 2 may reveal Jaina vestiges. • 

Brahmanical Images. 

Brahmanical images in and around Mainamati have been known for a long 
time; some of them are now kept in the Rammala Library, Comilla, under the 
custody of Mr. Chakra varti.i Indeed the best specimen is an image of Surya of 
black chlorite, revealing Pala workmanship (PL IV). The iconographic details of 
Surya (Bhaskara) are completely represented. Within a background, 3' 10^ X 
r 11', stands Slirya erect holding symmetrically a lotus in each hand, while 
flyi^ Vidyadhara couples hovering above, parasol juxtaposed right in the 
centre over his head, eleven Silryas (out of the twelve dvadaia- Adilyas) and 
Gane^a flanking him, Banda and Piflgala standing one on each side, an 
attendant-woman {Chamaradhdrini) on either side, his consort, Chhayadevi, in 
front of his legs, Aruna in front driving a rotunda of seven horses and Ushas 
and SandhyS symmetrically poised below at the extreme ends as bow-women 
— are detailed with such narrative wealth and exuberance that the sculpture 
can go as the best specimen of ‘symmetria prisca’ such as is described by 
Leonardo da Vinci, while its Pala date is easily recognized. It was represented 
to me that this image was found some years ago from the river Gumti in the 
hamlet of Pakil&ra near Mainamati Post Office (Plate IV). 

Other images of similar date found at Varella, three miles north of Maina- 
fliati represent Vasudeva, Hara-Gauri, Jagadhatri, Ganefia and Vishnu. The 
material is black chlorite and workmanship PSla. It would be easy and 
refreshing to discover that the place harboured all the religions of the time. 

Kutila-mura and Bairagi-mura (Mounds 3 and 4). 

One mile to the south of Mainamati rfhrvey school are two mounds known 
as Kutila-jnura and Bairagi-mura, both situated on the Mainamati range (3 and 
4 of Plaii). Kutila-mura is an extensive mound about a furlong square. 
Fossil wood specimens of the genus Qlutoxylon were picked up in this area. 
Potsherds with designs such as squares, herring-bone and clubs were collected 
from the surface in large number (Plate III, fig. 14). To the west of these 
mounds lies Bairagi-mura (No. 3). Luckily these mounds have not been visited 
by the contractors in their search for bricks and hence appear^to be promising 
for scientific excavation. 

~ I Iftarn thii f a maflunira of gftfaty owing to war, they have silice byp. gsmoved to 
Biahnuuiberia, Tippers Dietriot. 
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Anandare^'a PaJoee Ruins (Mound No. 6). 

A big mound (No. 6 of plan), about a fiurlong square and one and a half 
niiles to the south of Kutila-mura and four miles to the south-west of Comilla 
(Plate I, a), was the scene of heavy depredation for bricks. Cart-loads of 
bricks were removed from this mound before action could be taken to check.^ 
The ruins revealed, however, on plan a square monastery about a furlong each 
side, with an arrangement, as at Paharpur, of a central temple with recessed 
comers and re-entrant angles. Probably the arrangement of the central temple 
resulted, as at Paharpur, in a cruciform shape with one projecting angle between 
the arms of the cross. It is evident from what has been exposed by the 
oonixactors that the remains of a temple surrounded by a monastery existed 
here. The recessed angles of the central temple revealed an arrangement, as 
at Paharpur, of walls which were relieved on the outer face by projecting 
mouldings and cornices of ornamental bricks on top with designs of stepped 
pyramid, lotus petals (cyma recta), chess-board patterns and bands of terracotta 
plaques set in recessed panels below running around the basement. Bricks 
of large size supported these plaques on the bottom thereby forming a sunk 
panel for the plaques to be assembled. There were no traces of any binding 
material that held these plaques or the cornices above and the bricks below 
together. Similar cornice patterns and arrangement of terracotta plaques 
are also known from Mahasthan* in Bengal and Burma, Siam and Java. 
In the central temple enclosure were recovered a large number of terracotta 
plaques with carvings drawn from divine, semi-divine, human, animal, bird 
and aquatic lives and ornamental bricks and other decorative pieces of terracotta 
material that had gone to dress the fa 9 ade of the basement. It was evident 
that the decorative plaques were meant to catch the eye of the circumambu- 
lating worshippers. It was easy to discover that the site is prominently 
Buddhist, the ensemble of evidence frnm plaques, architecture, and style of 
sculpture lending support to this conclusion as also to a period from the eighty 
to the tenth centuries A.D. to which they should be referred. 

Terracotta Plagues. 

The plaques recovered from the oentral^temple enclosure here offer very 
interesting study, as at Paharpur«and Mahasthan in North Bengal and in 
similar monuments of Pagan where also they decorated the outer walls revealing 
the same dynamic movement'ond expressive of popular fancy and folk imagina- 
tion or folk art. In the art that these terracottas reveal we cannot see much 
of P&Ia and Sena artistic tendencies as both Pfila and Sena constituted a 
hieratic school in which little scope was afforded to folk art. If we remember 
this it will be easy to appreciate that the themes are drawn frx>m the daily 

2 I take this ojjportunitj to offer my thanks to Dn. ShyamaFrasad Mookerji, R. C.Majuiad#, 
K al ida s Nag, Hon*ble Ju 8 ti 9 e Edgley and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, who kindly ably 
hdped me in checking brick depredations in Mainainati and Lalinni areas of such arohaedlfiiSdd 
promise. 

• AJ3J., *AM., l»3e-87, Plate. XV and XVI. 
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life of the people, from all creations of Gtod and nature in the various stages 
of activity, emotion, movement and rest. There is a purposeful rhythm 
running through the whole series, as at Paharpur, which intimately connects 
this folk art with contemporaneous stone representations of the hieratic 
religious art of Bengal of the period. Besides giving us a true insight into the 
real social life of the people of those days they help to throw a flood of light 
on the history of the i)lace and the religion of the monuments which they were 
decorating. Divine and somi-divine figures, composite animals, hybrids, 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, BLimpurushas, celestial musicians, Vidyadharas and 
Yakshas among the demi-gods, men and women in various movements, war- 
riors, archers, acrobats balancing bodies on their hands, sages and ascetics, 

• musicians with their instruments, and domestic and family studies are re- 
presented with all their local and ethnical characteristics. Among animals, lion, 
wild boar, antelope and pig are popular while motifs such as Makara, Fj/dZa 
(leograph) and addorsed lions are worth mentioning. Similarly we find ducks 
and the royal swan or harhsa. Among gods only Buddha and Padmapaigii 
are depicted and it would appear that representations of divinities of the 
hierarchical religion are rare. The flora is not omitted and meandering 
creepers, lotuses and the Greek acanthus, the last as a motifs appear to have 
been popular, while Gupta art seems to have influenced the style of workman- 
ship. A few selected specimens are figured here to illustrate. Among human 
beings warriors in action with shield and dagger (Plate X, fig. 3), with sword 
in left hand (Plate X, fig. 2), with dagger tn right, the left in a threatening 
attitude {tarjini — Plate X, fig. 1), and killing tiger (Plate X, fig. 4) and archers 
(Plate X, fig. 5) offer interesting study. From a description of Vidyadharas 
being associated with swords given in the VishntidAarmoUara (Chapter 42, 
w. 9-10) it is possible to identify some of the warriors here as Vidyadharas, 
particularly those who appear to fly and wear lotus-boots as at Paharpur 
(Plate X, figs. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7). A bearded and emaciated sage in an 
attitude* of dancing (Plate XI, fig. 5) forms the subject of another plaque. 
A Brahmin with moustache, small knotted beard and three stranded Yajfio- 
pavita with his wife sitting by his side and child on his lap forms an interesting 
domestic study (Plate XI, fig. 7)^ Another plaque shows a lady seated with 
right hand resting on her thigh and left hand touching her head as though 
bemoaning her fate and this would recall a familiar Indian mode of expression 
of grief or f^nsiveness (Plate XI, fig. 8). A plaquq showing the Buddha seated 
in Vajrasana with right hand in bhUmisparia attitude (Plate VII, fig. 6) and 
another representing Padmap&^i seated in maMrdja4%la pose, with hir!4alas 
in the ears, braided hair in curls, right hand resting on the ground and left 
holding lotus by its stalk (Plate VII, fig. 6) are the best speoimens from here 
of the hieratic religious art of Bengal which was prevailing under the P&las. 
iKepresentations of the demi-gods form the majority. ^ Vidy%dharas (Plate 
VIII, ^s. 3 and 6; Plate IX, figs. 3 and 5) are depicted on three best speoimens 
of rejjfu^o study. A Vidy&dhari, who formed part of a Vidy&dhara couple 
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that recalls the Gupta style of art (Plate IX, jfig. 2). While Vidy&dharas are 
human, the Oandharvas and the Elmnaras are hybrid in character. Certain 
texts describe a Kinnara as one with human figure and head of horse, or 
horse’s body and the head of a man. Other texts draw a distinction between 
Kinnara and Elimpurusha by ascribing horse-head and human body to the 
Kinnara and human head and horse-body to the Elimpurusha.^ ^The Gan- 
dharvas are celestial musicians who sing and dance and hold a lute or a churning 
stick or other musical instruments. The Kinnaras are likewise celebrated as 
choristers in epic and classical poetry. The hybrid character of the Gan- 
dharvas, which they share with Kinnaras and Elimpurushas, is also interesting 
to the student of comparative philology, as for this reason it is possible to 
trace an etymological connection between Sanskrit Gandharva and centaur* • 
Greek Kentauros, Avestic Gandarewa, Iranian Gandarewa, and Dravidian 
Kudirai.^ Indian sculpture does not exhibit much difference in their concep- 
tion in the three schools of Buddhism, Hinduism and Jainism except in details 
of workmanship and style.* It is interesting, though confusing, that all the 
variant descriptions are supported by sculptures and paintings found in India 
and Ceylon. Sculptures from Bharhut and Sanchi in Central India, Paharpur 
in Bengal, Udaigiri, Bameswaram, Kanchipuram and MaUam in South India 
and paintings from Ajanta (Hyderabad) are a few cases to illustrate the point. 
A beautiful rendering of a Kinnara with animal’s legs and upper body and 
face human, with wings instead of arms and the head decorated with lotus 
foliage and the ears with and fierce looking eyes such as are 


^ VdchaaptOyai BhSgavaia Ptimltia, Book VIE, Chatper 20; but (Book 

HI, Chapter 42, verses 13-14) recognizes two classes of Kinnara—one with horse-body and human 
head and the other vice versa. But the Id&nasara, which is a standard work on the subject, 
describes the Kinnar a as with legs of animals, upper body like that of man, face with Ckuuda 
features, arms provided with wings, the crown decorated with lotus, etc. This description is 
also found in Ceylon. 

^ Vedic literature the Kinnaras figure under the Kimpurusha and are reckoned 
among the Oandharvas as celestial musicians. According to the Jainas the Oandharvas and 
Kinnar as constitute one of the eight orders of the Vyantaras. The Malaya PttrdxM describes 
the Oa n d har vas as flying in the cloud region with their consorts, the Apaaraaaa, and v>nlHmg 
garlands and bunches of flowers, the idea being that*^ they hurry to the shrine to worship the 
deity. Their m a in functions being musio^aid dance, they have to be firom their 

compeers, the Vidy&dharas and the Yakahas, who axe described as the chief repositories of secret 
learning. 

• Orunwedel enumerates six clas s o e of secondary gods in Brahmin m^f^ology, viz.: 
(1) Kinnaras, (2) Kimpurushas, (3) Oandharvas, (4) Pannagas or Nagas, (6) Siddhas, and 
(6) Vidy&dharas. These correspond more or less to the Vyantara gods of the Jaina, viz. : Pittohas, 
Bhutas, Yakshas, B&kshasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurushas, Mahoragas and Oandharvas. The eight 
dasses of demi-gods enumerated in Buddhist literature are Devas, N&gas, B&kshasas, Oandharvas, 
Asuras, Oaru^as, Kinn a r as and Mahoragas. Li the Brahmin mythology cited by Orunwedel 
Bajendralal Mitra, the Oa ndhar vas are assigned to a class of secondary gods or attendants, which 
includes (1) K i ni ^ ar a s, Kubera’s musicians who have* human body and horse’s head; (2) Kifll* 
purushas with human faop and the body of a bird, often confounded with KiiiiMSiiHl''|^^ ■, 
Oandharvas; (8) i. — .. .■ 

(4) Pannagaji or K&gas; (5) Siddhas flying in the air and appearing anywhere at *"y 
(6) Vidy&dharas or celestial studento dolled in all knowledge; (7) Yakdias; (8) Bftkshaili^ 
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associated with the Garu^ bird, forms the subject-matter of a very mtexestiiig 
plaque (Plate VI, fig. 1). A Kiihpurasbi, with human head and animal's 
body, is illustrated’ in another plaque -(Plate VIII, fig. 4). A Yaksha figure in 
frontal pose with hands held in Uirparfamudra is shown on yet another plaque 
(Plate IX, fig. 6). Among animals, antelope (Plate XIII, fig. 10), wild boar 
(Plate XIV, fig. 7), pig and lion (the last being a poor study — ^Plate XIII, 
fig. 1) and animal complexes and decorative motifs such as Makara' (Plate 
XVI, fig. 1), Vydla or leograph with profuse lion’s mane (Plate XIII, fig. 6), 
and addorsed lions going on comer brackets afford interesting study. The 
hamsa or the royal swan with bent neck and with plumed tail (Plate XVI, 
fig. 9) among birds and the Greek acanthus occurring here as a motif (Plate 
• XVI, fig. 3) provide a refreshing study. 

Bricks found in this area are of variotis sizes and shapes, the largest 
size being 13J* x 9' x 2|-‘’ ; while rectangular bricks constitute the majority, 
square bricks and tiles are also known. Ornamented bricks, which decorated 
the mouldings and which agree in design and decoration with those found 
at Paharpur and Bangarh, present very interesting major and minor designs 
and geometrical patterns. A few are illustrated in Plate III (figs. 1-6). It 
will be seen that the bell-shaped stdpa was a popular major design as elsewhere 
(fig. 5) and the zig-zag (fig. 4), the chevron, the stepped pyramid, cyma recta 
(Plate VI, fig. 1) and dental edges with zig-zag course between (Plate III, 
fig. 3) were popular decorative patterns. Potsherds were picked up in large 
numbers and one can readily recognize that they were of pans, lids and pots, 
some of them with designs, such as chevron, straight lines, herring-bone, 
squares and trellis (Plate III, figs. 6-10, 13, 15-16). A potsherd of the black 
variety with beautiful glaze and with an interesting design on its edge look- 
ing like letters (Plate III, fig. 17) was picked up from the centre. The design 
is perhaps more calligraphic than epigraphio in intent. Among other things 
found here mention may be made of two fossil wood pieces of the genus 
Olvia and sixty-three thin silver coins. Only one coin in this group which 
could be recovered has been described already (Plate V, fig. 1). 

Bupban-Kanyd*s Palace (Mound Jjjro. 6). 

To the south of Anandaraja’s padaoe ruins is another mound (No. 6 of 
Plan) called Bupban-Kany&’s palace. The mound measures about 400 feet 
square and is 15 feet high from the surrounding paddy field. Traces of a 
central structure and enclosing walls can be made out. A stone cubical 
pillar base showing the design of a chaitya window on each side was found in 
the centre of the mound suggesting the existence of a stone nuai^pa or shrine. 
Terracotta plaques and bricks of various sizes, maximum being IS'xll^'X 
2|’' were also in evidence. Though brick depredation was heavy here, traces 
of a structure, perhaps a monast^ with arrangement of central temple and 
surxo^ding cells can be noticed. A few plaques were also recovered which 
shpj ^he semi-divine Yaksha, the hybrid Kiihpurusha and the wild boar 
^fiall its wild majesty. 
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ShcjjarSja'e PiUaee (Mound No. 7). 

Near Bupban-Kanya’s palace and half a mile to the south of Anandar&ja’« 
palace are the ruins called Bhojar&ja’s palace in an area of about 400 feet 
square (Plate II, fig. a). The arrangement was similar to that of Anandarftja’s 
palace with a small moimd about 30 feet high, in the centre. The digging for 
bricks here had exposed well laid out brick courses and a square temple with 
massive walls (Plate II, fig. b) and with its basement profusely decorated 
with csurved plaques and ornamental bricks. Though brick spoliation had 
been heavy here, a chamber, 6 feet square, found in the centre suggests that 
the central structure may have been composed of box-like chambers as at 
Medh (Mahasthan) (Plate II, fig. 6). Bricks of various sizes, the maximum . 
size being 13'’xlli'x2f' were also recovered. But the terracotta plaques 
with interesting carvings drawn from hiunan, divine, semi-divine, animal, 
bird lives and fiora as at Anandar&ja’s palace afford interesting study. Among 
animals, the elephant (Plate XIV, fig. 4) marching magnificently with 
its usual gait, called by poets kuAjara-g^i (PI. XVIII, fig. 10), the buffalo 
bmdmg and scratching its head with its leg (Plate XIV, fig. 6), the wild boar 
in an attacking mood (Plate XIV, fig. 6), the rhinoceros, the antelope and the 
chameleon on a tree-branch are worth mentioning. The buffalo and the wild 
boar (Plate XIV, figs. 6 and 6) are masterpieces of realistic study in terracotta 
material. Among birds the royal swan {hathaa) with its plumed and foliated 
tail seems to have caught the fancy of the local artists. The hariua pecking 
at or holding in its beak a string of pearls is also known (Plate XVI, fig. 8). 
The subject-matter and the conception of ‘the hathaa and the pearl string’ 
(Muh/^luM-lobhl Kalahamaa) would at once recall the golden age of the 
classical art that was ushered in the Gupta period. Among flowers, the lotus 
juxtaposed between foliated acanthus (Plate XVI, fig. 4) seems to have been 
popular as a motif. The flowers of the country are shown individually as 
well as in conventional groupings that go to form interesting mo^fa (Plate 
XVI, fig. 4). Men in various fighting attitudes and with weapons of war 
(Plate X, figs. 7-8), as killing tiger (Plate X, fig. 6), acrobats balancing their 
uplifted bodies and attempting difficult fer,ts (Plate IX, fig. 7), and semi- 
divine beings, such as Kinnara with human head and bird’s body and wings 
(Plate VIII, fig. 6), Kinnara with £uman body and horse-head (to which class 
the horse-headed Tumbun\ belongs — ^Plate VIII, fig. 8), Qandharva, as a 
celestial musician,- playing on ^omoru (Plate VIII, fiig. 7), and 'Gandharva 
(or perhaps a human being) beating time on a pitcher (ghafa) (Plate IX, fig. 8) 
and VidySdharas hovering in the sky with garlands in their hands (Plate 
Vm, fig. 9) form the subjects treated on a number of terracotta plaques 
recovered from the central mormd. Some of the plaques exhibit a character 
similar to thi^t of stone sculpture of the 4ime8. Exuberant in conception' 
and in the richness of jsubject-matter, the local artists did not somple to etoop 
even to small matters or situations, and no subject appeared to thnailiftfM 
small or udworthy of attention. The find of such terracottas here with 
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subjeots carved on them would single out the st r uc ture as one of exceptional 
interest. It was probably a Buddhist Vihara with the temple or shrine in 
tne centre as at Paharpur. Pottery picked up here were mostfy hopelessly 
crushed, as the one figured (PI. HI, fig. 11) wiU show. 

Itdkhola (Mound No. 8). 

Two hundred yards to the south of Bhojarfija’s palace is a big mound 
-covered by thick vegetation, where quarrying for bricks had been heavy. The 
plan of structure was not discernible, but a few bricks and terracotta plaques 
recovered from here suggest its date as similar to that of the Anandarfija’s 
palace mins. 

Ruj^n-murU (Mound No. 10). 

A furlong to the south of Itftkhola is a vast site, one-fourth mile square 
in area, locally called Bupban-mur& (Plate XVII, moimd 10). Here the 
moimd or mounds (at least three can be made out) are very high and 
brick depredation was on a large scale. One, when exposed, revealed in its 
centre a craciform brick stmcture resembling in plan the central temple of 
Paharpur amd of the Nandangarh temple, with re-entrant angles and recessed 
comers richly dressed on the outside with carved plaques and mouldings 
bearing interesting designs (Plate H, fig. e). Further it was reported to me 
that from this ruin were recovered seven pots containing votive images of the 
Buddha in bronze. Thanks to the efforts of the local officers of the Central 
Public Works De][>artment,r twelve images were recovered from the contractors 
and one from a private citizen of Comilla. They are all small votive images 
such as Buddhist pilgrims carried on their pilgrimage, and represent Vajra- 
aana Bvddhi-Eha^Sraka with the Vc^ra clearly shown on the pedestal in 
front and with the Buddhist creed formula embossed on the underside. The 
Buddha’s right hand indicates the bhumisparia-mudra (Plate V, fig. 2). The 
iconographic details and the workmanship of these images are similar to those 
of the inscribed votive bronzes recovered from Jhewari in Chittagong District, 
assignable to the ninth-eleventh centuries A.D. The images ate very tiny, 
the maximum height being 2 inches. On one image only the Vajra was not 
indicated, but the creed formula was preSbnt in all. Two smaller mounds 
found nearby probably entomb votive stHpaa. The find of these images as 
well as the subject-matter of the carvings on a majoHty of the plaques recovered 
from this area at once mark this as a Buddhist estabUshment, probably 
a monastery with arrangement of temples, as at Paharpur, and flanking cells 
as in a Buddhist monastery. Two st^ctures have been disturbed so fiur but 
there are still two or three more unopened. The eneemtie of evidence fur- 
*toiBhed by the terracottas and the images point to ninth-eleventh centiuies A.D. 
as the probable date of this ruin, while the subject-matter of ’the ljuxaootta 
plaques and the ornamental bricks throws a flood of light on the lives, beliefr 
and emotions of the people of Bengal of those days. 

*5 
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As at Anandaraja’s palace, a very large number of terracotta plaquer, 
from the basement of the structure exposed here reveal scenes drawn &om the 
daily lives of the people, creations of Gk>d and nature in various stages of 
movement, equipoise, emotion aiul experience. With simple tools and cheap 
material, such as mud and clay, the local folk-artists have achieved almost 
a marvel in sculptural art. All lives are represented— divine, semi-divine, 
htiman, animal, bird and flora — ^not to speak of popular stories and decorative 
patterns, motifs and compositions. The terracotta plaques (in' Mainamati 
and Lalmai areas) are wider in size than at Paharpur while the art represented 
on them is of a higher class of excellence, in spite of limitations of material. 
Among the divine, Bodhisattva Vajrap&gti (Plate VII, fig. 2), Padmap&ijti 
(Plate VII, fig. 1), Trailokyavijaya in ali4ha pose and with the Vajra in one 
of his left hands (Plate VU, fig. 3), and Prince Siddh&rtha cutting off his looks 
of hair before his renunciation are popular. Among the semi-divine, Yakshas 
(Plate Vn, fig. 4), Vidy&dharas (Plate VUI, fig. 9 ; Plate X, fig. 7 ; Plate XI, 
fig. 1 ; Plate XVIH, figs. 8-9), Gandharva as drummer (Plate VUI, fig. 2) with 
an expression of gratification and deep intent in his performance, Kinnara 
in close fitting tunic (kaUchuka) beating time with his hands, and Kiihpurusha 
are noticed. Among the human, warriors with different weapons of war, 
archers, men fighting with tigers, dancing and playing on flute (Plate XI, 
fig. 4), women in their toilet or sleeping and cowherdess chriming milk can be 
noticed. Of special interest are a few subjects which may be noted in detail. 
A study of irony is attempted in one plaque where a man sitting at ease, 
profusely dressed and decorated, is attempting to learn fighting, like Uttarfi 
in the harem of Vir&^, which had led him to a ridiculous position of dis- 
proportionate weapons held in wrong hands. The warrior holds a big shield 
in his right hand and a small dagger in his left (Plate XI, fig. 6). A woman 
sleeping forms the subject of another and this may be taken to represent M&y&, 
Buddha’s mother, dreaming of the white elephant that entered her womb. 
On a third plaque a pot-bellied fat man with striped under-garment and 
necklet of beads, recalling Gupta features, is shown seated. A king sitting at 
ease and displaying conspicuously an armlet {ahgada) on his left arm, a foreigner 
probably a Burman with striped ^pyjamas, a sword tucked to his waist and 
with head dressed with a turban {itsh^isha), such as is seen in Burma today, 
are carved on two interesting plaques. A PatSM-ndyikd or standard-bearing 
woman, holding a filag of religious significance and hurrying towards probably 
a shrine, is shown on another plaque (Plate XV, fig. 6). Her dress with incised 
oiroular marks on it reminds us of the modem brocaded female attire. She 
appears to be a foreigner, probably Burmese or Arakanese. A lady with 
pofra-jRlin^aZM in her qars and hair arrarged elegantly in a top knot (dAammtQa/ 
even as jpe modem Burmese lady does, the profile study of a man, and a stout 
lady in a nude ocmdition dancing, form the subject-mattar of three more 
plaques wBetein human study is refireshingly delineated. 
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Serpents from the reptile class, lions, striped antelopes recomhent (Plate 
XIII, figs. 9 and 11), elephants caparisoned (Plate XTV, figs. 1 and 2) and 
with rider (Plate XIV, fig. 3), tigers with their tell-tale stripes, grinning mon- 
keys (Plate XIII, fig. 8), rhinoceros, wild boar, caparisoned bull with tail 
raised in vigour (Plate Xm, fig. 3) and squirrel on tree-branch afford an 
interesting a nima l study. Some of the animads are also seen in decorative 
compositions and motif a. Such are— -the Makara (Plate XVI, fig. 2) and 
Kirtimuhka resembling the Javanese K&Ia-makara motif (Plate XIII, figs. 4 
and 6 ; Plate XVIII, fig. 6). Frontal study of an elephant, such as one finds 
surmounting capitals with its four legs drawn in front in a line and with the trunk 
in their centre (Plate XV, fig. 3), the conventional antelope within a foliage 
inset, the lion within a cave formed by foliage which recalls the Gupta technique 
known from Samath (Plate XV, fig. 4), addorsed harhaaa with bead-necklaoe 
in their beaks, also a symmetric study of Gupta art tradition (Plate XVI, 
fig. 6) and serpent couples {mithurui) intertwined in love around a lotus 
inset as in South Indian sculpture (Plate XV, fig. 1), and the duel between 
the natural enemies, the mongoose and the serpent {aM-nahda) (Plate XV, 
fig. 2) — all these afford at once a good study of animals and an appreciation 
of animal compositions so as to form decorative patterns and designs. Equally 
interesting are the pUnfa-ghafa motifs, such as one notices in Gupta archi- 
tecture and in Sashka’s coins and inscriptions (Plate VI, figs. 2 and 3), and 
comer brackets with the design of pumpkin offsets (Plate VI, fiig. 4). Greek 
vases juxtaposed between foliage, lotus knobs as in Mahasthan, Bengal,^ 
and full-blown lotus between Greek acanthus (Plate XVI, fig. 5) and two 
rows of foliage fPlate XVIII, fig. 5) are also worth studying here as moHfa. 
Lotus and lily among the fiora and Aomsos with bead-necklaces or foliage in 
their beaks (Plate XVIII, figs. 3, 4) and parrots on ant-hills, as at Paharpur, 
among birds (Plate XVI, fig. 7) have had a distinct thematic appeal to the 
local artists. 

Miacdlaneoita Semes. 

Of special interest aip some miscellaneous scenes. Such are — a monkey 
obiAf sitting on his haunch, profusely decorated and with the 7ajH(qtavita 
wiftrlfing his class, a monkey crawling on all fours in front of a man sitting 
on his haunch (Plate XVIII, fig. 7), a monkey carrying a pot with holes 
recalling the story of the monkey with the good intention to serve but lacking 
the brain (Plate XIII, fllg. 8), a monkey helping another monkey to dimb 
a tree and pull down fruits (Plate XIII, fig. 7), Chakravartin MSndh&ta 
(of Mtodh&tu J&taka) sitting and producing by a wave of his hand a shower 
of coins from the cloud region, a boy pulling out his leg with difficulty &om 
the mouth of a reptile (Plate XI, fig. 3), and a tree q>irit (Brahma-rSkshas) 
with fim-wise braided hair, pcOrd^kuifialas in the ears and r^pckletfld beads 
atanding on the branch of a tree (Plate XII, fig. 1). A naked ascelfo with a 
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£eui of palm-leaf under his arm shown on a plaque probably represents a 
Jaina ascetic on his cha/ryd, afber dikahS. Yet another plaque illustrates the . 
story of the &ther and the son who to' please the world carried the donkey" 
between them on a pole in illustration of the moral that one cannot please all 
(Plate XI, fig. 2). 

An excellent group of comw brackets of terracotta material was gathered 
from this mound. The designs presented were stepped pyramids aromd 
squares, Greek vases with fillet bands (Plate VI, fig. 2), pumpkin offsets 
(Plate VI, fig. 4) and p&n^-ghafa (Plate VI, fig. 3). An interesting collection 
of ornamental bricks, though mostly fragmentary, was also gathered. Among 
the designs presented on them are — lotus rosettes in a row (Plate XVIII, 
fig. 2) and within squares and circles, cyma recta, lotus petals within voluted ' 
lines and arched bands (Plate XVIII, fig. 1), stepped pyramids, serpent 
hoods, chess-board and scallops in horizontal courses, the last as seen in images 
of the Buddha of the Gupta period. Wedge-shaped bricks were also noticed 
here. 

Potsherds of pans, pot-rests and of broad cooking vessels were recovered 
in large numbers. Some of .them show incised designs such as lotus petals, 
dentils, herring-bone, zig-zags, chevron and straight lines as in Plate III, 
figs. 10, 14 and 15. In addition to the bronze votive Buddhas noted already, 
an axe-head, 6* x 1^', heavily corroded, was also recovered. 

Both the quality and the quantity of the finds, the variety of the scenes 
displayed on the plaques and the variegated designs presented on the orna- 
mental bricks, comice brackets and pottery would point to the existence 
from at least the eighth century A.D. of a Buddhist establishment in this 
locality. 

Kofbari (Mound No. 9). 

To the west of Bupban-mura is Kotbari (Mound No. 9) which is supposed 
to contain the ruins of a fort. The diggings for bricks had been very heavy 
here resulting in the almost complete dismantling of the structures. One 
such structure exposed showed on plan a pyramidal temple with re-entrant 
comers of walls (!^late I, figs, b and c), and surrounded by rows of cells. 
Probably it was also a monastery. The area of the cells appears to be 300 feet 
each way while the central temple*which was probably aarvaiobhadm in plan 
is about 100 feet each way. Large-sized ^rectangular bricks, 14' x 9' X 2f', are 
profuse here. A few plaques were also reported from here but none could be 
reoovered. One interesting 'plaque, however, came from somewhere nearby 
though the man who brought it could only declare it as from Lalmai hill. The 
subject of the plaque is a flying Vidyfidhara (Plate VIII, fig. 1) in the violent 
movemmit of flight mixed with dance, in which act the garland that he heild 
in his enaps. Tbe upper cloth, necklet, TajHopav&a, cukgadaa, brocaded''' 
under-gument and lotus boots are noteworthy decorative features presented 
<Bi this plaque which would at once classify it among the best productions of 
the Pila peliod. ' 
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8Slbmr8ja*8 Pdlaee (Mound No. 11). 

About a mile to the south-east of Bupban-murfi is SSlbanr&ja’s palace' 
ruins which are extensive and fortunately not quarried for bricks. Terracotta 
plaques, one of them representing a KlHimukha, comer-brackets with stepped 
pyramid and chess-board designs and potsherds with, dentils, herring-bone 
and trellis designs on them were recovered here. Local tradition assigns the 
ruin to the period of Queen Mainamati, the mother of Gk>pioh&nda. It is 
supposed that in the centre of the niius is a chapel for the worship of Hi(U-p&, 
the Oum of Gh>pich&nda and his mother. 

Owing to the richness of the sites and the undoubted importsince of the 
discoveries, the preliminary survey started last year is now being oontmued. 
The results achieved so far is the addition of seven more sites, all intact, to 
those already noticed. The area surveyed was along the Lalmai lulls, and 
the country traversed was about 6 miles to the south of Ko^b&ri, beginning 
from Kotbari (Mound No. 9). 

Hatigara (Mound No. 12). 

To the west of Kotblri (Mound No. 9), and close to it, is the iQrst mound 
in the new series, roughly 150 yards x 160 yards, and about 40 feet high, 
called Hatigara mound. (Plan XVII, mound 12), where traces of brick struc- 
tiues were visible. As the mound is intact the nature of the remains cannot 
be determined. 

Ujirpura (Mound No. 13). 

Ujirpura is the name of another extensive mound (Plan XVII, No. 13), 
360 yards X 260 yards, which is a mile to the south-west of KotbSri. The 
remains entombed here are intact. Ordinary bricks of various sizes and pot- 
sherds, some with designs as at Anandaraja’s palace and Bhojsu&ja’s palace 
mounds', were also noticed. 

PVfCca Mura (Mound No. 14). 

About one mile to the south of Ujirpura mound is a big mound, about 
50 feet lii gli and 300 x 100 yards m extent, from which bricks and potsherds 
as at Ujirpura were picked up. A very ‘high and extensive mound, called 
locally Jammura, lies a mile to the south-east of Pucca Mur& and attracts one 
by its height and extent. But neither bricks rfid potsherds nor any other 
wigna of structures were visible on the mound. The mound is apparently of 
little archaeological interest. 

OhilamurS (No. 15). 

Yet aTinthftr mound, small but promising, and called GhilanatfS, was 
noticed 2'| miles to the south-east of SSlbanrftja’s palace (Jtoun<^No. 11). 
The area is about 126 x 100 yards. Pottery and bricks are profusely scattered 
&s- at Bupban-mur^. On some potsherds, squares, herring-bond and such 
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designs were notioed inoieed. A fragment from a stone image (only the head 
can be made out) was also picked up here, and this suggests that probably a./ 
temple is entombed. 

Chaudrikhola is the name given to a very high mound situate about a 
mile to the south-west of Ghilamurfi. But nothing of interest was notioed 
on it. Adina and Madina are two other high moimds on a hiU, a mile to the 
south-west of Jammura. Like Jammura and Chaudrikhola they are un- 
interesting to the archaeologist. Not even ordinary bricks were found there. 
A mosque now crowns the mound called Adina. Tet another high and preten- 
tious moimd in this area, without however any archaeological vestiges in it, 
is Bajakhola, 1^ miles to the south of Chaudrikhola. The name is its only 
attraction. 

Mwri (Mound No. 16). 

Four miles to the south-east of Pucca Murft and I miles to the south- 
west of Bajakhola lies an extensive mound called Bupbani Mur& 400 x 
260 yards, and about 45 feet high. Bricks of various sizes and potsherds 
were visible on the surface. A stream called 8ubhaekanir-ehara (probably 
6ubhtUcmaidchara) runs at the foot of the mound and a bath in it is considered 
by the local people as sacred. The mound is intact and is of sufficient 
promise. 

Bdlagazir Mura (Mound No. 17). 

Balagazir Mur& is an extensive (400 x 300 yards) though 'not high mound, 
S miles to the south of Ghilamurfi, as the crow flies, and about a mile to the 
north-west of Lalmai Bailway Station. Potsherds and bricks were notioed 
in profusion here as at Ghilamiufi. It is pleasing to note that the mound is 
intact. 

Cha^imv/iri (Mound No. 18). 

To the south-west of Lalnuu Bailway Station and about 2 mil^ south- 
east of Bupbani Murfi (Mound No. 16) is a very high and extensive moimd, in 
&ot the highest in the area, being 60 feet high and about 500 x 200 yards in 
extent. This is called Chapdl°^^^» uBor the name of Chapdf for whom a 
temple is constructed on its top. There is also a temple for l^iva by the side 
of the temple for Chapdl* and worship of the god and goddess is going on now. 
More than these shrines the archaeologist is attracted by the large number of 
potsherds and bricks found in the area as at Anandarftja’s and Bhojarfija’s 
palaces and Bupban-murfi mounds. Fossil wood abounds in this area. At the 
eastern foot of this mound is a tank from which were recovered some years 
ago tufMpiages of bli^ck basalt which are now worshipped in the temple of 
Chapdf* i^One represents Mafijuvara, a variety of Mafijulil Bodhisattva and 
an emanation of the flve BhySni Buddhas (Plate XIX, a). All the iconographic 
details that the BSdhgma-mSUi attribute to Mafijuvara are present. The liofi 
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is his Tshiole (vShana), the hands indioste dhama’Chahm-inv^^ while the 
^ left hand holds by its stalk a lotus on which is placed a book, the PrajiiSpSret- 
mUS scripture. The five Dhyfini Buddhas are shown in miniature in the 
background as also Vidyadharas hovering above with garlands in their hands 
and two attendant divinities, probably Jfiliiukum&ra or Sfiryaprabha and 
Chandraprabha, one on either side of him. The place assigned to Mafiju^ii 
and his variant forms such as Mafijuvara in the Buddhist pantheon is very 
high and he is considered in Mah&y&na to be one of the greatest Bodhisattvas.^ 
It is easy to recognize in the image the characteristics of Pala art and sculpture. 

The other image represents Sfiiya with his iconography completely 
delineated in the stele (Plate XIX, 6). Though similar to the Sliiya image from 
Pakilara near Mainamati described already (Plate IV) and probably also of the 
same period, the developed features of some of the motifs, such as theXirttmuhha 
above in the place of parasol, and Dapd& with sword in hand instead of club, 
the standing pose of the other eleven Adityas in miniature (in the background) 
and the profile view of the central horse in the group of seven horses that 
constitute Sfirya’s chariot, aU point to a later phase of PSla art. 

It is hoped that when scientific excavations are possible after war the 
results so far obtained will be controlled and checked by future stratified data. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

• By 

Db. Rv ama Pbasad Mooebbjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Bab.-at-Law 

India, like all ancient and civilized countries, has had a long history of 
education. A series of systems spontaneously took their rise in Indian life 
and weie maintained in a fiourishing condition by the people themselves, to 
be occasionally supported and organized by the State. India developed some 
noteworthy systems of education in different ages and different areas. The 
importance of education in civilized life was fully realized but there was 
hftHly any theory of education^ This theorizing, it must be remembered, 
is essentially a modem business; like granmarians and commentators, theory 
comes only after certain systems have already been in vogue. Sometimes in 
the modem age we find theorists propounding idpal systems of education like 
philobgists concocting artificial languages such as Volapuk and Esporanto. 
In ftnniflwt times, however, there was no scope for theorizing but the instinct 
of the ancient TtidiaTi educationist was sound enough and through the inter- 
action of the time-spirit and the economic mUieu In(Ba, like her peers — China, 
Greece the rest, — ^built up her individual system of education, of which we 
have some definite knowledge from at least 1000 B.C. onwards., ^ 

A B. Bb»ttMhatya> The Bvddhiet leonography, pp. 16-17, 24-26; PlatM XV— 6, e, 4, 
*XVI— a. 
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The riddle of Mahenjodaro and Harappa still lies unsolved and conse- 
quently we have no knowledge of the kind of education which Lidians in the- 
oiyilized city-states of the fourth and third millennia were receiving ; but some 
traditional S 3 ^m of education may be presumed firom the elaborate system 
of writing such as we see in the undeciphered seals. 

Then we have the Aryan system which developed on the soil of India 
after the Vedic Aryans had established themselves in Northern India; and 
we get plenty of glimpses of the Aryan system in the BrahmoaMS, Upaniahada 
and Ofhya SHtra texts. This was the age of the hermita^ schools (guru- 
kvJaa or Sdramaa), which were fully developed at least some centuries before 
the Buddha, and the spirit of which has even now persisted, although under 
quite different cultural and economic conditions, in the old-fashioned 
B raTmiftTiiftal Sanskrit schools. Even in the present age we note a good dea] 
of revivalistic attempts at getting back the old inspiration of these schools and 
something of their atmosphere or spirit in modem institutions like the 
Aryasamaj Gumkul, the Sanatan Dharma Bishikula and the Santiniketan 
School. I need not discuss at length the merits and deficiencies of this Vedic or 
ancient Brahman system. It was, to start with, an exclusive system, catering 
cmly for the weU-bom boys of the proud Aryan castes — ^the twice-bom 
’RratiniftTiH , Eshatriyas and Vai^yas. Trae, here and there a liberal master like 
Qautama-Haridrumata may have accepted a boy like Satyakama Javala of 
unknown paternity; but the system was, as a rule, closed to the iSudra. We 
need not however be indignant over this exclusiveness. One has to recall that 
the education dealt with the language, religion and culture of a people which 
were still alien to the mass of the non-Aryan speaking peoplds of the country, 
forming the ranks of the l^iidras in ^dian Society of the day. Yet, later on, 
with the Aryanization of the ^fidras, we find the door of education not entirely 
closed to them although Aryan or Vedic lore remained the exclusive property 
of the twice-bom. A good many non-Aryans were admitted into the Aryan 
fold by the back-door, and were even transformed into Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaiiiyas when there was en maaae assimilation of these by entire tribes 
within an Aryan-speaking Brahmanical community. 

This old Brahmanical system of education had a feature to which modem 
theorists and experimenters are giving their enthusiastic support — ^it was an 
education entirely in the open. There was not much book-learning as books 
were yet to come; but there was the living transmission of sacred lore by 
'word of mouth ’, it was all giirumukhi vidyS in both ancient texts and in legends 
as also in thought and observation (that is philosophy and such branches of 
soienoe as existed in those days). The memory was disciplined as entire 
series of texts had to be got by heart; reasoning and powers of observation 
were also to be cultivated. All this went on with a thorough participation 
into the4Abour and relaxation of daily life ; the boys were to be active members v 
of a pri»^y cohununity, living on the outskirts of the forest — ^they were, in 
a way, ploneras of the Aryan type of civilization in ancient India when the 
Aryans were (^reading. The boys had to go into the forest to fetch fire-wood' 
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for saorifioe and for cooking. They had to tend the cows of the community 
> . and look after primitive agriculture along with their teachers and their servants. 
Above all, through their close contact with nature they were expected to 
develop their powers and build their character. Their daily routine was 
heavy — a round of early rising, cold bath and tending the fire and endless 
repetition and assimilation of the sacred texts. Hard life this indeed, but the 
boys emerged from this discipline which extended theoretically from their 
8th year to their 24th as in the case of Brahmans as leaders in both thought 
and action of a great community, a community that was shaping the destinies 
of humanity not only in India but also over a great part of Asia, and in the 
realm of the ideas it was a community which was of deep siguificanpe to the 
whole world. 

These schools in the open are once again in vogue in the west, whether 
in Germany or France or in America or in Russia, such experiments always 
command respectfully s 3 anpathetic interest. In any national system of 
education which we may build up in the future we cannot afford to neglect 
this ancient heritage of ours, the Airama schools of the ^hia. We should 
only remember that it was within the atmosphere of this system that the 
deathless Upaniahada came into being in ancient India. 

As cities grew into importance these ‘forest schools’ became a thing of 
the past, but the spirit was kept up by the Brahmans in what may be called 
‘home schools’. They continued to teach their ancient Vedic lore to select 
groups of boys of their own community, the master housing the boys and 
feeding them with his own family and finding most of their expense. In this 
work the entire people — from the ruler onwards — supported the teachers by 
giving them dakahinaa or honoraria for their religious ministrations, for their 
opinions on matters of conduct and conscience, and by presents of other 
sorts, including landed properly to maintain their schools. Later on, when 
the vogUe for temples came in, these endowments of lands to Brahmans for 
maintaining temples and connected schools became a noteworthy feature in 
Indian life. As a result of this we have from post-Christian times the system 
of temple-schools, a fixed percentage of the income arising out of attached 
temple lands or from gifts made to the temple being set apart to maintain one 
or more Brahman teacher and a number of pupils. These private Brahmanical 
schools and temple-schools ate living traditions Dven at the present day although 
these are no longer able to keep pace with our ‘progressive’ ideas. 

Ann ther kind of educational institution developed, also out of the ancient 
forest schools, when during the middle of the first millennium B.C. big institu- 
tions were coming to be set up in the more important cities where eminent 
teadiers were congregating and were attracting hundreds of pupils in various 
•arts and sciences. Coni^icuous' among such institutions were tfiose at 
Takshaiilft and at Benares and, doubtless also, in other importal^t towns. 
We do not know about their detailed organizati<m and the nature of their 
frork, but presumably there must have been some amount of Sttfte support, 
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whetiher from the ruling king or &om the ruling aristooraoy, if the State was 
a repnhlio. r 

The later Buddhistio universities were just an extension of these large 
educational institutions, and in the development of the Vedio idea the cos- 
mopolitan Court and Capital of Eapshka in North-Western India had evidently 
a great deal to do. When Buddhism and Brahmanism spread in Central 
Aaift and China and in the lands of greater India (South-Eastern Asia and 
Indonesia) it was inevitable that Central Asians, Chinese and Tibetans and 
people from Burma and Indo-China and the islands would like to study 
Indian religion and culture at the fountainhead in the mother country itself. 
Consequently, from early centuries of the Christian era right down to the 
TurM conquest of Northern India and the temporary dislocation of Indian 
cultural life, pilgrim scholars from Central Asia, China and elsewhere used to 
come to India and they found these centres of learning, which were veritable 
large-scale universities, ready for them. The description of N&land& left by 
EQuen Tsang and others will make any Indian proud of the organization of 
learning that had come into being in India at least fifteen hundred years ago. 

In the south, as we know from inscriptions of the Chola and other 
dynasties, education was equally weU-organized, centring round the temples, 
which were the most natural seats of culture in a community with an essentially 
religio-philosophical outlook. 

The Hindu educational systems, therefore, in their spirit and organization, 
in both their simplicity and their elaboration, formed a worthy predecessor 
of the modem systems which have grown in our own times. The open air 
as well as vocational tradition behind the hermitage schools' had been noted 
before, and this is a great heritage we have never abandoned — in both our 
Sanskrit schools {fols) and our humble village (pafiuiialas). 

After the Turk! conquest and the establishment of Moslem rule in India, 
the great Arabic and Persian learning of the new faith found a congenial 
home in India. The first Muhampiadan Emg of Delhi, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
built a great mosque and minar or column at Delhi forming the oldest and 
one of the grandest monuments of Islam m our country. There was also a 
school attached to the mosque. As in the Arab lands and Iran, the mosque 
became a centre of higher culture and education. In Bengal the first Moslem 
Btshool of which we have any recdtd was the Mfidrftsfi founded in 1313 A.D. 
at Tribeni by a kfoslem warrior Zafiir Khan who, according to tradition, so 
far Indianized himself as lib have even composed, in Sanskrit, a hymn in 
honour of the goddess GafigS which as Daraph Khan’s hymn is stiQ repeated 
by thousands of devoted orthodox Hindus. These MSdr&s&s and schools 
attadied to mosques, which grew in number with the growth of centuries, 
were meant mostly for young Moslems wishing to take up reli^on as a pro- 
fessionr Di the early .centuries of Islam in- India, there could not grow up a> 
r^ted oi Islamic like the Colleges at Baghdad or the Al-Azhar 

at Cairo but neyerthelBBS, with the lavish patronage of most of the TnAi«,u 
Moslem St&tes, eminent Moslem scholars from outside— particular:^ Dan-^ 
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found it worth thoir while to eome to TnHia. and help in oteating a tradition of 
Islamic soholarship in the country. Although no great institution Hir** the 
Nizamiya College was founded by any Moslem patron of learning, yet at 
Laholre and Delhi, at Jaunpur and Grolconda, at Bijapur and Gaur and else- 
where, and later, at Lucknow and Patna, Hyderabad and Murshidabad — ^in 
fact wherever there was a Moslem aristocracy or a strong Moslem community — 
centres of Arabian and Persian learning grew up. 

For the average Hindu who would be out of place in a mosque school, a 
system of Persian education was gradually developed mainly at the instance 
of the Hindus themselves. The Hindu was too cultured to ignore a now 
system of learning which was imposed upon his country. Moreover, he was 
practical enough not to neglect the cultivation of the new official language — 
Persian — ^which opened to him the avenue to employment in the Moslem State. 
So, around an Uatad, who was either a Moslem MuUa or a Hindu Munahi, 
developed all over Northern India a system of Maktaba outside the mosques, 
to which Hindus and Moslems alike would go for a secular education, mainly 
in the Persian language and literature. Many of these secular schools were 
maintained in the residence of some local magnate, Hindu or Moslem. He 
would pay the salary of the Uatad, primarily for his own sons, but incidentally 
for all likely young men in the neighbourhood as well, who usually got their 
training free. It was an extension of the old indigenous Pafhaiala system, the 
bulk of the teachers’ income being found by one or more well-to-do individuals 
of the locality. 

This new Islamic learning was making some headway in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and already we find a mild protest against a Persian training 
denationalizing the Hindus. In Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangal (middle of the 
sixteenth century) we read that among the evils of the Kali age are the 
following: Brahmans will read Persian, wear a beard, recite Persian verses 
and move out with a stick. But the Hindu commtmity got over this exclusive 
attitude* and in the eighteenth century we have evidence of Persian being 
immensely popular, though mainly as a bread-and-butter subject. This 
Persian training was not entirely barren of result in India. Leaving aside 
the modem writers of Persian in India whose name is legion, and to whom 
Persian was largely a cultural inheritance, we have a great many Hindus 
also excelling in both prose and poetry iif Persian, including the great Bam 
Mohan Bay. Like Indian contribution to English literature, this has its 
significance in the cultural life of the country and its history still remains to 
be told. 

The two systems — Sanskrit or Hindu, and Persian — ^Arabic or Moslem — 
although agreeing in their basic pattern, unfortunately could not come to 
any constructive rapprochement so far as the ordinary Hindu and Moslem were 
concerned. Of course, in the Court of Akbar and ip the parlour 5f Dara 
Sikoh mmlavia and muUaa with their Persian and Arabic learning ad^ Pap^ia 
with their Sanskrit collaborated in translating a good many Saneknt books 
Into Persian. A Jai Singh of Jaipur during the first half of thd eighteenth 
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oentniy translated Arabic astronomical treatises into Sanskrit and vice veraa. 
And here and there a Moslem writer of Hindi or Bengali treated a Persian or 
Islamic theme in his mother tongue. But so far as the people in general are 
concemed, the two systems of intelleotual culture unfortunately remained for 
the most part sealed books to each other. Through the medium of English 
and the Yemaculars we may now form a bridge over the gulf that has divided 
Perso-Arabic learning from SansMt. There should be a general movement to 
rectify the mutual exclusiveness of the Par^it and MavUavi or the 6setri 
and the MuOa. The best thought of Persian and Arabic literature should be 
made available to Hindu youth and similarly the best thought of Sanskrit 
and P&li to the Moslem youth. Further, their interest in and study of the 
complementary culture should be encouraged in all possible ways. 

In Europe mediaeval system of Christian education through Latin similarly 
developed around their cathedrals and in their monasteries. It is thus a 
European variation of our mediaeval Sanskrit schools that had grown up around 
the temples in our holy places — ^Nadia, Benares, Conjeevaram, Nasik, Dwarka, 
and Hardwar. These mediaeval universities of Europe were slowly and 
most naturally modernized by the introduction of ‘natural philosophy’ or 
experimental science in addition to the Trivium and Quadrivium which 
formed the earlier curricula. By the time the English were established 
in India, education in Europe had entered its modem phase. Its outlook 
was more pragmatic, experimental and materialistic. The advantages of such 
an education were at once patent in European life with its orientation towards 
science that was now rapidly advancing. But things were different in this 
country. Indian life, ignorstnt and afraid of the new existence, was wistfully 
looking back to a glorious past that was gone for ever. The contrast between 
Europe and India in this respect is very great. It was a great pity that our 
Indian Sanskrit and Perso-Arabic schools in the temples and mosques and 
elsewhere could not also be modernized. 

Science as a part of general learning came from Europe, and it came 
at first as an exotic plant, for which the hot-house of universities, teaching 
through English and organized mainly on Western pattern, was perhaps 
inevitable. But this exotic plant has taken root; science has become 
naturalized in India in accordance with the needs of the modem age. It is 
time it were brought out of the hot-house of its English medium into the open 
air of training through the Indian languages. That is one piece of urgent' 
reform which in national interest brooks no delay. 

(hir new education must enable us to know ourselves to the fullest — 
our greatnesses and our defidencies. There ought to be greater stress put on 
tlm necessity of universities helping our young men to understand the genuine 
needs of the country — not in a spirit of mere academic detachment but with 
the idAa of being really serviceable to the great inarticulate masses to whoih 
they, as^teUectuals, more than any other community, have an undoubted 
responsibility. It is not enough for our universities merely to give our 
young meif a sound cultural or technical education and send them out into the 
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world with badges of efficient study of some science or art conducted in a 
detached spirit. Something more i^ needed. Time has come when greater 
attention should be paid towards marking these young men really useful to 
the country at large. Indian education must be nourished by the fundamental 
conceptions of Indian life and genius; it must be based on a proper synthesis 
of the best that the East and the West can contribute. Never has been felt, 
more than in India of today, the supreme necessity of training, by our univer- 
sities, in social and rural welfare — covering geography, agriculture, co-operation, 
industries, village economy, public health and other allied subjects of vital 
importance which go to the root of our national existence. What, indeed, 
could be a more effective eye-opener than the present political and economic 
debacle with its incidents of communalism, ministerial crisis, its profiteering, 
its administrative graft and jobbery, its evacuations, its ‘military needs’ and 
finaUy, the catastrophe of the present man-made famine coming as a sort of 
coup de grace, of the act of God in the shape of floods and cyclones ? All this 
points to the necessity of turning out a generation of young men made of a 
sterner stuff — ^men who would combine in themselves character and efficiency, 
service and sacrifice, idealism and practical wisdom and, above all, bold self- 
confidence and unfailing faith in the Almighty. 


TAKSA-SUTRA 

(SCIBNOB OF CaEPBNTBY) 

By 

MaHIMAHOPXDHYXYA Db. UmbSHA MiSBRA, M.A., D.LiTT., KXVYATfBTHA, 

University of Allahabad 

The .great thinkers and seers of the past have not only thought over all 
the aspects of our life and have actually visualized them with their own clear 
insight but have also left behind them the true records of their mature 
experiences in the form of various iastraa. We know from the ChSndogya 
Upanigad (vii. 1. 2) and aiTnilar other sources of the various ancient sciences of 
our country, some of which are almost extipct and perhaps lost for ever and 
are now known to us only by their names. One of these forgotten sciences is 
the Science of Carpentry {Takfoiaatra). • 

It is a fact that it is one of the living sciences which guides the activities 
of our everyday life and yet. we do not know anything about its existence. 
It was only in course of my studies on technical subjects that I came across 
certain i;e£srences from which I conclude that there was at least some sfitra- 
work on the Science of Carpentry. ^ • 

' This science is meant for the construcrion of houses and household pro- 
perties including carts, ^ ploughs and other implements with the help of wood 


1 A Tokfan ia diatinot from • BatKaUira. Vide Yaivneda BeuphUd, XVlf 27. 
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and bamboos where the assistanoe of a oaipenter is indiq^ensable. Not only 
for the seonlar pniposes the st^oe is very osefol but also for the saoirifidal 
. needs. Even today we find that both for the p^ormanoe of drauia and 
mdrta rites we require the help of this sdenoe for the oonstruotion of the 
various ritualistic implements. 

It is very difficult to say anything about the authorship of this Takfa- 
aiUra, but it may be suggested that Taki^ or Tak^aka, the architect of the 
gods, might have been very closely connected with this science. Nor are we 
able to say an3d;hing about the scope and the contents of this science. Our 
knowledge of the topics connected with this branch of learning at present is 
either limited to the traditions preserved amongst the gfhasthas of the villages 
who construct their houses and make their household articles with wood and 
bamboos and also have to get their sacrificial implements made with the 
help of a carpenter or to certain scattered references found in the iraiUa and 
gfhya iutrae. But in no case these references help us to conclude that there 
was any slltra work on this science. No trace of this science or of any work 
ou it could be found even in the 8aimrd<Agan(uiUr<idhara of Bhoja. 

However, in course of my studies I have found the followmg references 
which later writers have called Tak§a-8iUms, and with a hope that some day or 
other these references may give a clue to unearth the lost science, I place my 
information before the scholars. 

1. Are {are t) ^ bhagne indrabaMrbaddhavya^ — ^Meaning — ^when the spoke 
breaks indraJbShu * should be tied. 

2. Payasam ca bhajayitavyatt — ^Meaning — as an expiation for the failure 
of the functioning of the spoke a Brahmaqa should be fed on rice cooked in 
milk. 

3. Alaukikatu Umkike udu^of^^Meaning— that which is meant for non- 
worldly purposes cannot form part of mtmdane needs. 

• These are the only three ^Uraa * which I have found so far. Of these, 
again, I am not quite sure about the second; for I have not got any direct 
support* as to its being a eUtra from any. source. But as it occurs in the 
same context along with the first with which it is also connected I have put it 
here along with the two aittraa. 


1 la the ^gveda (I, 82. 16; 1, 141. 9;V. 13. 6; V. 68. 6; VH, 20. 14; vm. 77. 3; X, 78. 4) 
the word is Ara, ^ule in other texts it is in. {Vide Tattvaeintdma^, Fratyakfa, MadgalavSda, 
p. 27^ Bibliotheca edition.) ^ 

> Thie word has been expliuned by Mathurftnfttha Bhattfic&rya in his Bahasya on the 
TiUhKmnt&mic^ as *lMvhakSka^\ 

’ Ftde pp. 27-28 and almost all the commentators on it; Sdhara-BM^ 

on the VI. 2. 17 along with almost all the later writers on the above sdtra. 

^ While commenting on the JkflfTidfhsdsdMy VI. 2. 17, Sabara says — 

twf w uwfip uiB fti w quwis r ma wtt »i9’..nnn i vwv w.. 




KAMPILYA 

By 

Db. Eamta Pbosad Jain, D.L., M.R.A.S. 

K&mpilya was the capital of Southern Pafioala. Prom the time of the 
J&taka and the MahSbharata Paflcfila became permanently divided into two 
well-defined kingdoms, viz. Dak^i^a Paflcala ivith E&mpilya as its capital 
and Uttara Pafic&la with Ahicchatra as its principal town. The name of 
K&mpilya (P&li K&mpilla, Vedic Kampila) is not as old as Ahicchatra. KfimpOa 
appears to have been mentioned in the Yajurveda Samhitfi which applies the 
epithet ‘K&mpllavasini’ to a woman who was perhaps the king’s chief queen, 
the K&mpila of the epithet obviously standing for the town of that name, the 
K&mpilya of later literature.^ The 6xact interpretation of this passage is 
very uncertain. Weber and Zimmer consider K&mp!la as the name of the 
tovm known as K&mpilya in later literature and the capital of Paflo&la in 
Madhyadeiia. 

Cunningham identifies K&mpilya with Kampil on the old Ganges between 
Budaon and Farokhabad.* According to N. L. Dey it was situated at a 
distance of 28 miles north-east of Fatgarh in the Farokhabad district.* South 
Pafic&la included the upper half of the Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jumnfi.* The point which is in favour of Cunningham’s identification is that 
the Jaina Vividhalirthakalpa definitely locates it on the Ganges.* It is situated 
on the old Ganges and is only 5 miles distant from the railway station of 
Kaimganj (B.Bi & C.I. BlyO* There was a highly artistic tunnel {ummagga, 
i.e. 8v4oiAga) dug out from the Ganges to the royal palace at K&mpilya.* 

K&mpilya was an ancient city of India. According to the Adik&^da 
of the B&m&yapa (sarga 33) king Brahmadatta used to live in this city. 
The Mah&bh&rata informs us that K&mpilya was the scene of the evayambara 
of Drupada’s daughter,. Kr 99 & or DraupaiB, who became the wife of the five 
sons of P& 9 du. Drupada’s palace is pointed out as the most easterly of the 
isolated mounds on the banks of the Burgafig&.7 The ViipQupur&pa (chap. 2) 


* 1 Vedic Index, i, 149. 

* Ancient Geography, p. 390; Vodeagofiaado, ii, 109. 

9 Geographical Dictionary, p. 33. 

* Cuzminghcun, Ooine of Ancient India, p. 79. * 

9 J&taka, n, 329 foil. Aocording to the Mahdummagga J&taka, the mouth of the greater 
Hinnel was upon the bank of the Ganges. The greater tunzyel was dug by 60»000 warriors and 
the lesser tunnel was dug by 700 men. The entrance into the greater tunnel was provided with 
a door 18 hands high, fitted with machinery, so that one peg being pressed, all were closed up^ 
The tunnel was built up with bricks and worked with stucco, it was roofed over with planks and 
besmeared with cement and whitened. In there were 80 great doors and 94 small doors. 
There were some hundreds of lamp-cells. On either side there were many chambers. Clever 
painters all kinds of pi&intmg ii in the tunnel. The tunnel was well adorned and it looked 
, like the mote-hall of ^e gods (Sudhamma). 

9 p. 50; cf. Mah&bh&rata, 1, 138, 73: 

M&kandim-atha GaAgdy&a-^ janapadayataitp i 
' So^dhy&vaBaddlnamanOikK&mpa^ 

9 Mah&bh&rata, idtparva, Ohhp. 94, pp. 181-88. 
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and the Bh&gavatapnr&Ba (chap. 22) point out that Eiiupilya, son of king 
HaaryaiSva, was celebrated as Pafic&la. Among the hundred sons of Mpa of 
the Ajamida dynasty Samara is mentioned as the king of K&mpilya.^ Accord- 
ing to the Jaina Mah&purSpa, the country of PaflcSla was created by Indra, 
and B^abha, the first Urthafikara, ccune and preached his religion there.* 
Of the five sons of B&hy&iva, one was named EAmpilya and the town came 
to be known after him. (Bhagavata, 25, 82-33.) 

P&pini refers to EAmpilya as an ancient city of India.* It was the 
place which was hallowed by these five auspicious incidents in the life of 
Vimalanfitha, the 13th TirthaAkara who was a son of king K^avarman by his 
queen Somadevi: the descent, the nativity, the coronation, the initiatibn and 
the Jinahood from which circumstance the city came also to be known by the 
name of Pafica-Kaly&paka. 

KSmpilya is claimed as a city where Arsamitra, the disciple of Kaupdinya, 
who in his turn was the disciple of the Mah&giri teachers of the Laksnuhara 
Caitya of Mithila, came to reside two himdred and twenty years after the 
demise of Mah9>vira. The same city is claimed as the place where the Jaina 
saint Gardabhali renounced the world and attained liberation. It is also 
claimed as a place where prince Gagali, who afterwards became the king of 
Pl;9^-oamp&, was converted to Jainism by Gautama. The TIrthakalpa also 
claims it as the place of which the powerful king, Durmukha, became a 
Pratyeka-Buddha. KampUya was known as the city of which the kmg 
Dharmaruci was able to carry his whole army to KaS through the air by 
virtue of his piety, when the Lord of Ka^ picked up a quarrel with him for 
the alleged fatdt of having honoured an image of the Jinendra.* 

It is believed that the renowned astronomer l^ri VarShamihira was bom 
at ESmpilya which was also the birth-place of Kavi Gaturbhfija Mi^ra who was 
the celebrated author of the Bh&vacintamaQi, a commentary on the Amaru- 
fotaka.* 

Jaina literature mentions K&mpilya as an excellent city and it has been 
compared with the celestial city known as Amaravati. It was very beautiful 
and free from defects. It was a very rich town, full of gold.* Many rich 
people used to live there, dre^^hi Pinyaka Gandha, a leading merchant of 
K&mpilya, had an immense wealth.* Kopd^^ Koliya, who was a disciple of 
llrthaAkara Mah&vira tmd who paid homage to him when he visited K&mpilya, 
was a rich and learned man.* Once dre^hi Bhavada of K&mpilya lost all his 
merchandise while on sea; but he afterwards made a good fortune at Taxila. 
.He spent lavishly in building many Jain temples at ^atrufijaya Tirtha.* 

FirtMQMMUtM, IV, p. 19. 

Jm — mBtiBr ya, AfoMpurStio, Indore Ed., pp. 608 and 981. 

B&pJni, KSMOertti, ^ 2, 121. « VioidMIrthakalpa, p. 60. 

Gode, The Adyar Library BuOetbe, pp. 69-74. 

BMigeQa, KoMbofa, Noe. 116 and 104. 

KoaOkofa, 104. 


* VtidaagadaeOo, 6. 
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The kings of EL&mpilya were famous for their wealth, prowess, bravery, 
piety and justice. King Harifepa was so powerful that he conquered the six 
continents of the world and spent much for religious and charitable purposes.^ 

When TSrthahkara l^^abha and V&hubaU renounced the world, kings of 
K&mpilya accompanied them and took the vows of a iramaiMi.* The ladies of 
Kfimpilya were equally famous for their beauty and morality. King Jaya of 
KSmpilya had a beautiful daughter named Madanmafijaii by his queen 
Gu^amfilS.. He had a 'curious crown which king Pajjota of Uj jam wanted to 
have from him but he refused it. Pajjota got angry and attacked Kampilya, 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner. He afterwards won the heart of 
Madanmahjari and married her. King Jaya became a Jaina iramama and 
practised severe penances. Later he attained Nirvana.* Pratyeka Buddha 
Sambhhta, who flourished at Kampilya, was a great philosopher and religious 
preacher.* 

Pinyfikagandha,* Kad&rapihga * and king Bhima who belonged to 
K&mpilya cure mentioned in the Jaina texts as persons of bad character. 

K&mpilya was a sacred place of the Jainas. Atiiaya Tlrtha was the 
birthplace and tapobhumi of iSii Vimalan&tha, the 13th Tirthahkara. Vimala, 
son of Krtavarman, renounced the world and practised penances at Sahasramra- 
vana, which was situated close to the town of K&mpilya.* He afterwards 
attained Perfect Knowledge (KevalajMna). 

King Simhadhvaja and his queen Vapr& were devout Jains, but the king had 
another consort named Lak^mi, who had faith in the Vedas and Br&hmapas. 
Queen yapr& used to celebrate the Jaina festival of Affanihlca by taking out a 
Rathayatrd. Lak^mi induced the king to stop it. Vapr& was very sorry on 
account of this. Her son Harifepa was afterwards successful in making the 
Bathay&tr& celebrated with great pomp.* Even to this day this is an annual 
Jaina function at ELampila, although there are no Jains there. The Jainas 
of adjoining towns of Mainpiiri, Farrukhabad and Kaimganj bring their 
jRaffuM alad celebrate the festival. 

On the northern side of the town, just on the bank of old Ganges, is situated 
the temple of B&me&vara. In it there are many underground cells where 
once the yogis lived. It is also known by the name of ‘ Siddhapifha*. One 
Kavi Tofanidhi lived in it and a 'Ooha' composition of his is preserved on the 
eastern wall of the temple. It runs as folld^s : — 

‘Tonika na l&ye vera suni Hrupada sut& ki deva | 

Kaiid k&na rui dai, dai ham&ri vera || * 

Besides Kavi To^a some other yogis and Kavis are said to have lived 
in this temple. 


^ KathSkofa, 33. 

* Meyer, Hindu TaU*, p. 140. 

* Harifepa, KadtSko^, 104. 

* Bhoganafi-dradhandh, H a rl eepa , KaMkofa, 116. 

* Harifepa, KatkSko^, 33. 


* Harina»piapwidna, 18, 100. 

* UUafSdhyayanatiUra, 13. 

* Harifepa, Kcdhdkofo, 82. 

* HarivaMapurdnu, aarga 60. 
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Olose to the RSmeivara Temple is the Kapila Kut>i which is said to be 
the place where Kapila ^i performed penances. Near it there is the Draupadl 
Ku^^. To the south of Kapila Kuti is the famous temple of Kale^vara. 
Many broken images of Matsya, CaturbhQja and other Jain Urthahkaras are 
found there. 

There are two Jaina temples at present existing at Kampil, one 
Digambara and the other ^vet&mbara. The Digambara temple is a very old 
building — ^the oldest portion of it is now buried under the ground, wliich 
once contained the Caratuipaduho^. It seems that the present temple was 
built on the site of the old temple during the early mediaeval period. There 
are about a dozen images of the Jinas, only two of them bear no inscription, 
and seem to belong to early years of the Christian era. The inscriptions 
found on the pedestal of the ten images may be read thus : — 

1. Vimala: Vik. Sam. 1122. 

2. Mahdmra: ‘Samvat 1211 Jetha sudi dasami Sahu .... tasya putra 

Salidatta Bharya Do^ prapamanti.’ 

3. CandrapnAha: ‘Samvat 1440 Varfe VaiSakha sudI tija 4rl MQla- 

samgha Bhattarakaji.’ 

4. Pardva: ‘Sainvat 1479 Var^ Vaiiifikha su(U 10 chandravasare 

Mulasamgha.’ 

5. Pardva: ‘Samvat 1622 Vai4akha sucU 3 . . . .’ 

6. jpsabha: ‘Samvat 1646 Varse VaiSakha sudi 10 chandra dine 4ri 

Mhlasamgha Sarasvati gachche Balatakara-ga^e kundakundan- 
vaye Bhattaraka ^li Jinachandradeva Barabiya-kulodbhavo sa 
Lakhe bh&ryS. kusuma tayo putra sahu Mun .... te^m madhye 
SAhu Arjuna tasa bhArya Ma^atana Arjunanedam Adipurusa- 
- bimba satpujya tirtha karApitA.’ 

7. Arahanta: ‘Samvat 1649 varfe Vai4Akha sudi 3 l^ri Miilasamghe 

Bhattaraka Jinachandra Achhapura PalivAla VindA pra^matA.’ 

8. Pardva : ‘ Samvat 1967 Vaii^kha Kra^^a 2 chandravAsare Digambara 

Muni Kundakunda charai^opadeAat BhogAmanagare DarbAri LAI 
BanArsi DAsa pratisthApitam.’ 

9. Vimala: ‘Samvat 1960 Vai^Akha kra$i;ia 2 Suvarpaprasta-nagare l§ri 

Muni Kundakunda gurupadeAat PAlivAla idam bimba Vimala 
nAtha.’ ‘ 

The ^vetAmbara templp, which is one of the best specimens of Indian 
architecture, is of later origin. It was built in Samvat 1904 Vikrama and its 
■ main shrine contains four marble images of the Tirthahkaras with precious 
stones on them. 

We invite the attention of the archaeologists to many mounds, scattered 
images^ and old temples at modem Kampil, which require close examination. 
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WOMEN IN THE EARLY INSCRIPTIONS OF BENGAL 

By 

Mb. Tafo Nath Chakbababtt, M.A. 

It is not possible with the scanty and meagre data famished hy the 
ioscriptions of Bengal to give a complete picture, fair in all its details, of the 
life of women in Hindu society in Bengal daring a period of more than seven 
hundred and fifty years beginning from the year 113 of the Gupta era, that 
is to say, 432-33 A.D., the date of the Dhanaidaha copper-plate inscription of 
Kum&ragupta I, or earlier still from the fourth century A.D., the date, according 
to H. P. Sastri [Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 133], of the Susunia Rock inscription 
of Chandravarmman, and ending with the Muslim invasion of Bengal in or 
about 1200 A.D. The information supplied hy these inscriptions scattered 
over a period of nearly eight hundred years are no doubt of great interest and 
authenticity for the reconstruction of the social and religious history of the 
Province before the establishment of Muslim rule. But they suffer from the 
fact of being scrappy and disco nn ected. Consequently a large space is left 
for our simple guess work or imagination. An attempt has been made in the 
following pages to put together some of these isolated and piecemeal threads 
of information about women drawn from the field of epigraphy. The epigraphic 
materials are sometimes supplemented by a few additional and interesting 
side-lights thrown by contemporary or subsequent literature. The geographical 
boundary of modem Bengal does not seem to have been the same in all ages. 
Its political boundary, as it appears from these ioscriptions, seems not unoften 
to have comprised portions of modem Behar and Assam ; for we find reference 
to larger administrative units like Da^d^bhukti, Snnagarabhukti, Tirabhukti 
and Prigjyotishabhukti. A few parallels or analogous ioformations drawn 
from the contemporary inscriptions of Assam have therefore been introduced 
in the course of this survey. The broad period of nearly eight centuries over 
which the inscriptions are spread is taken as a whole and in drawing inferences 
it has not been possible to foUow a strictly chronological order. 

It may be pointed out in the beginning that many of the traditional 
ideas and institutions among orthodox women in modem Hindu society in 
Bexigal, most of the social practices and customs among our womenfolk which 
we call the paraphernalia of a bygone age,*are alike found in previous Hindu 
society in Bengal along with instances of present-day practices like inter-caste 
marriage. The most conspicuous example of a union of the latter type is 
famished by an inscription of the middle of the seventh century A.D., viz. . 
the Tipperah copper-plate grant of King Lokan&tha. Ring Lokanatha of 
this record seems to have been a feudatory chief and this inscription, according 
to R. G. Basak, belongs to the period of anarchy and confusion in Bengal 
•which followed the death of emperor BLarshavarddhano and continued up to 
the time of the establishment of royal authority by Gopala I, the founder of the 
Pfila dynasty in Bengal [Ep. Ind., Yol. XV, pp. 301ff.]. King LokanStha is 
slnken of in verse 9 of this record as a ‘Kara^a’, i.e. the member*of a mixed 
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caste according to Manu. The verse in question has been rendered as follows: 
' Thus reflecting King JivadhSra:;^t relinquished battle and gave away to ‘that 
(i.e. Lokanfirtha) who obtained a royal charter (patta) his own territories 
(vishaya) along with his army.’ [Ibid., pp. 305ff.] In one of the Faridpur or 
Ghftgrah&^i copper-plate grants a caste-name, Elara^iha, is mentioned (line 16). 
As to the date of this inscription it may be pointed out that one of these 
grants is dated in the fourteenth regnal year of King Samacharadeva, who, 
according to Pargiter, may be placed earlier than Harsha in the flrst quarter 
of the seventh century A.D. [J.A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. VII, p. 600]. Pargiter 
points out in this coimeotion that Kara^ika is Evidently a word formed from 
‘Karapa’ which was the name of a mixed caste that had the occupation of 
writing, accounts, etc. Hence iCarapika apparently meant a member of this 
caste. Pargiter is inclined to think that this caste was probably akin to the 
Kayastha caste. [Ibid., pp. 601-602.] The Brahmapas and Karapas are 
mentioned with due respect [cf. Sa (Kara)-pabrahmanamananaptirvvakaih — 
lines 20-21] in a later inscription, viz. the Bamganj copper-plate inscription 
of Mah&m&p^lika Ii^varagho^a, who is supposed to have been a vassal king 
under the suzerainty of the PS,la dynasty of Bengal. We find a similar state- 
ment (e.g. Sakarapan prativasina^ Kshetrakar&,m^cha brahmapamfinana- 
pflrwakam) in the KhSrlimpur copper-plate inscription of Dharmapala [Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IV, p. 260]. Mr. N. G. Majumdar [Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 166, 
n. 2] also opines that Karapas were probably people of the Kayastha caste. 

In the above-mentioned Tipperah copper-plate grant, the great-grand- 
father of Lokanatha’s father is described (in verse 2) as sprung from the family 
of the sage Bharadvaja and the great-grandfather and grandfather of his mother 
are, in verse 6, called ‘dvija-varalji’ and ‘dvija-sattamaiti’ respectively; but his 
mother’s father is in the same verse described as a ‘paratova’. The verse in 
question, namely verse 6, has been rendered as follows: ‘Of whom the 
mother’s (Gotradevi’s) father’s grandfather was the prominent Brahmapa 
named Sthavara; the respected (maternal) great-grandfather was the chief 
Brah map a called Vira; the grandfather was the paradava Ke^ava, virtuous 
and able, held in high esteem by the good (satam-abhimatah), who, being 
placed in charge of the sirmy (bala-gapa-praptadhikarah), was in touch with 
the King, a famous man.’ 

It is clear thus that although the first few ancestors, both paternal and 
maternal, of Lokan&tha were of pure Brahmapa origin, his maternal grand- 
father Ke[$ava could not cldim such a pure origin for himself, for he is called 
‘pfiraiava’. B. G. Basak, therefore, concludes that the Brahmin father of 
Ke4ava might have married a 6iidra woman and the offspring of such a 
union was therefore known as p&raiava. It is evident, therefore, that such 
‘asavarpa’ or unequal maniages were prevalent in Hindu society in Bengal 
in the»Beventh centu^ A.D. From the description of KeiSava, as we find, 
in this inscription, it may be inferred that in the then Hindu society of Bengal 
a p&raiiava was not regarded as a mean member of the community because he 
had very little to grumble or suffer for his impure or mixed origin. Thtdi 
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KetovB, the pfiratova, seems to have occupied an important and influential 
position, for he was in charge of the royal army and was held in high esteem 
by the good. His daughter Gotradevi and his wife Aft&yikfl (verse 6) were 
alike deemed respectable, for otherwise Gotrade'^’s son, that is, Lokan&tha, 
could not become a feudatory chief. According to Manu and other subsequent 
law-givers, a BrShma^a had also the right to marry a girl of any of the three 
inferior castes like Kshatriya, Vaisya or l§hdra. The right of a Brahmin to 
have a non-Brahmin partner is also upheld in a later law-book, which is a 
product of Bengal during the early part of the fifteenth century A.D. This 
is the work of the well-known smrti writer, Brhaspati Miira, the courtier and 
minister of Sultan Jalaluddin or Jadu. [See Sukumar Sen, Prachin Bafiglfi O 
Bangali, p. 42.] 

It is needless to point out in this connection that as mothers Hindu 
women have all along enjoyed an honourable position in society. That is 
why King Lokanatha mentions in his copper-plate grant the names of his 
mother Gotradevi and her mother As^yikS.. The name of the Brahmapa 
lady, Suvachana, wife of ToshaAirman, daughter of Brhaspatisvamin, and 
mother of Pradoshaiarman, the chieftain or mahas&manta of Lokanatha, is also 
mentioned in this grant. As pointed out by B. G. Basak, B&^a’s Harshacharita 
furnishes another instance of an orthodox Brahmin marrying a Sfidra wife 
during the seventh century A.D. According to Harshacharita, Baiaa’s father, 
Chitrabh&nu, was a Brahmapa, well-versed in the Vedic lore and is said to have 
kept the sacred fire. Bajadovi, Baca’s mother, is also spoken of as a member of 
the Brahmin caste. There is, however, an allusion in the first chapter of the 
same Harshacharita, which shows that Bail’s father had another wife, a 6udra 
lady, by whom he had two sons, Chandrasena and Matrisena, who are aptly 
described as — ‘bhratarau pSra^avau’. [Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 305-6.] The 
traditional ideals of Indian womanhood, namely, unflinching devotion towards 
her husband, tenderness and modesty, grace and serenity, piety and chastity, 
affection and cordiality, and above all, the will to live and let live are alike 
reflected in these inscriptions. [For an interesting account of Indian woman- 
hood see my paper — ‘A Betro8i)ective Study of Indian Womanhood’ in the 
Calcutta Beview, December, 1939.J 

In the Monghyr copper-plate inscription of DevapaJa (verse 9) we are 
told that King Dharmap&la pf the Pala dyn&sty of Bengal married Bapjpadev!, 
the daughter of the Ba§itrakfi^ King Parabala, who was an ornament of his 
line, with the ostensible object of attaining household life [cf. I^ri Parabalasya 
duhitu^ Kshitipatinft B&sirakfite-tilakasya | Bappfidevy&b p5vb^ 
g;hamedhin& tena || ]. In verse 10 of the same inscription queen 
Ba^^firdevi is described as representing the best ideals of Hindu womanhood 
of that age. The profusion and depth of her qualities, the moral fervour 
«nd exemplary nature of her conduct, made her, so to pay, the guiding angel 
of the royal household. By her own excellence she outstripped others and 
would put into the background other ladies of the royal harem. An incarnation 
of purity and other feminine virtues, she wo\ild be looked upon i^th respect 
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by people who considered her to be an embodiment of the fortune goddess, 
the crown and glory of her husband and the presiding deity of the royal house- 
hold. [Cf. Dhrtatanuriyam Lakshmih saksh&t kshitir nu laiiripl himabani- 
pateh kirttimOrttahthava grhadevata i Iti vidadhati i$uchy9>chfir& vitarkavatih 
prajah prakjitigurubhir yg ^uddhfintaih gunairakarodadhah II ] A married 
Hindu lady with such proverbial devotion towards her husband, pristine 
purily of character and elegance of conduct, is fit to be a worthy mother of a 
worthy son. So she had the mighty King Devap&ladeva as her son, who was 
like a pearl bom inside the crust of an oyster. [SlaghyS pativratSsau muktS.- 
ratnaih samudra-^uktiriva | ^ri Devapaladevam prasanna-vaktraih suta 
masfita || — verse 11 of the Monghyr C.P. of Devapala, in Gauda-LekhamSia.] 
In verse 10 of the Nalanda copper-plate inscription of Devapala [Monograph 
No. 1 of V.B. Society, p. 26] we have the same picture of Bappadevi, the 
mother of King Devap&la : ‘That pure-souled lady rose above the other members 
of the royal seraglio by reason of her inherent noble qualities. Is she an 
incarnation of the goddess of Fortune, is she the Earth goddess that has 
assumed a visible shape, is she an embodiment of the King’s fame or the 
tutelary deity (of the royal household) ” — such was the deliberation on which 
she kept engaged the subjects (of the king).’ A good and faithful partner, 
who was alike with her husband in all respects, was thus considered to be the 
crown and glory of family life. A relation of love and amity, peace and 
good-wiU, was thought to be the basis of family life and the essence of con- 
jugal partnership. [Cf. ‘Maitriih Kaxupyaratna-pramuditahnlayah preyasim 
sandadhanah samyak-sambodhividya-sarida-malajala-kshalitfijfianapankah I 
jitvfi yah klmakari-prabhavamabhibhavaih ^vatim prapa ^antim sa i§rim&n 
lokan&tho jayati da^avalohnya^cha Gopaladevah II — averse 1 (lines 1-6) of 
the Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of N&r&yapapala.] Sahadeva, a 
‘vSjivaidya’ or ‘veterinary physician,’ is the writer of an eulogy (pra4asti) 
describiog that the temple of Janarddana was built by Viivaditya at 6ay& 
during the reign of King Nayapala. This fact is recorded in the Krapadvarikfi 
Temple inscription [Gauda-Lekham&lS., pp. 110-20; J.A.S.B. (1900), pp. 190- 
96] wherein it is stated that this work of Sahadeva [verse 19] should endure 
and be the cause of such feelings as love and amity, serenity and joy with 
which a loving husband entertains his belov^ lady. [Of. ‘ Vajivaidya-Sahadeva 
niruktih tat pra4astiriyamastu * nitfintaih premasauh^da-sukhaikadharitri- 
sajjanasya hidiaye rama^iva’.] As in aU ages, conformity in taste and 
outlook is the basis of socidl relation and the cardinal principle of harmony 
in conjugal life. A wife was thus to be a replica of her husband’s tastes and 
desires, alike in heart and soul. Thus Ichchhfidevi, the wife of Gaiga, the 
ministra of King Dharmap&la, is represented in the third verse of the B&d&l 
Pillar inscription as being a repUoa of her husband’s inner will. [Cf. 
‘Patzd^chhfi n&ma tasy&sldiohohhevfinta-rwivartin! | Nisargga nirmmala- 
snigdhft k&ntiibhandramaso yath& || ’] She had the mild qualities and the 
soft beauly and dalliance of the partner of the moon-god. [G.L., pp. 77-78, 
f.n.] A peaceful and happy family life with a faithful and devoted wife 
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who is alike in all respects with her husband has been the traditional aim of 
married life in Hindu society. So one should have a partner like onesdf 
(atmanurhpa). Balladevi, mother of Kedaramiiira and wife of Some4vara, the 
minister of King Devapala, is described in verse 10 (lines 10-11) of the Gamda 
Stone Pillar inscription as being a like partner for her like spouse. [Of. 
‘Siva iva karaih ^ivayS. Haririva Lakshmya grhiiramaprepsuh I Anurtipaya 
vidhivat Balladevyah (variant readings are Taraladevyah and Batnadevysii) 
sa jagraha || ’] An ideal wife is a source of repose in household life. By her 
sheltering care, genial manners and pleasant conduct she proves herself to be 
a messenger of peace, a harbinger of light and life. The virtuous lady Pai, 
the consort of the lespectable Brahmin scholar Tudhifthira and mother of the 
celebrated ^ridhara, is, therefore, described as being a veritable source of 
repose of her husband’s heart (chitta-vi^rantih). A woman of infinite beauty, 
she was in fact the home of right conduct (Sila), nobility of heart (audarya), 
tranquillity and grace (4n). As the ideal partner of her spouse, she gave him 
no cause of annoyance or dissatisfaction and was in fact the cause of her hus- 
band’s repose and integrity of mind. [Paiti dharmmapatni dhiravarasyasya 
chitta-visrantih I A(a)8idasima-kantih iilaudaryaiii (iri) yam vasatih II — 
verse 24 (lines 40-42) of the Kamauli copper-plate inscription of Vaidyadeva.] 
A devoted wife is to all intents and purposes an embodiment of her husband’s 
delight and satisfaction. The charm of her body and the magic qualities of 
her head and heart are alike responsible to bring about this desired end. The 
Kamauli copper-plate inscription [verse 6, lines 7-8] speaks of Pratapadevi, 
the consort of Bodhideva and the mother of the illustrious Vaidyadeva, as 
being an incamalion of the spirit of joy and satisfaction of her husband. A 
lady of exquisite beauty, she was the resting place or the pivot of glory and 
spiritual advancement in her family. [Cf. ‘Asya Pratapadevi patni dharmma- 
rddhi-kirtti-vilrantih &sidasimakantih santoshasyakrtih patyuk’>] 

Fickleness of character or conduct is always condemned on the part of 
women *in Hindu society. Steadfast devotion towards husband, steadiness 
in thought and action and sobriety in speech and conduct are alike needed for 
a lastihg union or a durable relation.' A barren family life is something 
unwelcome for a Hindu woman. A woman should not, therefore, be fleeting 
liltft the goddess of Fortune or covet a childless fate like that of Sat! (or the 
goddess Durgft), the daughter of Daksha. * Babba, the wife of KedSra MiiSra, 
is, therefore, not likened to Lakshmi or Sati. She is spoken of as having no 
parallel. [Cf. ‘Devagramabhavft tasya patni Babbabhidhabhavat | Atulyfi. 
chalaya Lakshmya Satyft chapya [napatya] ya || ’ — averse 16, lines 17-18 of 
the B&d&l Pillar inscription ; G. L., p. 82, f.n.] The highest thing of glory for a 
Hindu wife is her reputation of being a proverbially devoted consort. It is 
the best badge of honour for a woman, the most admirable trait of her character 
. in the estimation of people. Bajjekfi, the mother of Viradeva, enjoyed such 
reputation. The GoshrSwS inscription (verse 4, line 6) accdrdingly records 
that her namo became a proverb for all men and women of her age. [Cf. 
liokak i>ativratakath&-paribh&vanfi8u saihhirttanaih prathamameva kaioti 
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yasy&l)L.] liidxagapta, the lather of '\^hadeva, is described as shilling like the 
crystal moon for being united with a woman of such remarkable excellence 
and purity. [Bajjekayfir dvijavarab sa gupl gfhipyfi yukto rar&ja kalayA- 
malay& yathendub — averse 4, line 6.] Because of such parents, the son 
was conscientious in outlook from his very Jbirtb. [Cf. Tabhyfimaj&yata 
sutab sutar&m viveki — averse 6, line 6.] In the Deopfira inscription [Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, pp. 47 and 52] of Vijayasena we have a similar description of 
Yaiiodevi, the ‘great queen’ of Hemantasena. She was a store-house of 
loveliness and, owing to devotion to her husband, acquired wide, eternal and 
bright fame. She gained the heart of the three worlds by her (beautiful) 
form. [Cf. Maharajfil yasya svaparanikhilantabpuravadh'G^iroratnafire^ 
kirapasarapismeraoharapa | Nidhib kahte(b) d5>dhvivratavitatan!tyojjvalaya4& 
Yatodev! n&ma tribhuvanamanojfift krtirabhiit || — verse 14, line 14.] 

According to the ideal of that age it was natural to expect that a son 
would imbibe the good qualities of his parents and the purity and chastity of 
the mother would thus be reflected in the character of her son. [Cf. ‘ Nirmmald 
manasi vSchi samyatab kaya-karmmai;ii cha yab sthitab 4uchi rajyamapa 
nirupaplavaih pitur bodhisatva iva saugataih padam’ — Clines 18-19 of the 
Mongh37 copper-plate inscription of Devap&la.] A good son ennobles his 
paternal and maternal lines alike by his good deeds. In verse 14 of the 
Ghoshrawa inscription, Viradeva is thus described as being the cause of the 
elevation of both the families of his father and mother through his own glorious 
deeds. [Cf. ‘Yena svena ya4odhvajena gha^itau vam^&budichlpathe’ — 
line 17.] A good daughter is also an object of glory for her parents. By her 
adorable traits, the purity and integrity of her character, she calls up the 
prestige of the family of her husband and the families of her father and mother. 
Lajja, the queen of VigrahapSla I, is thus likened to the river J&hnavi, the 
Bupx>osed consort of the sea. Bom of the Haihaya race of which she is called 
the ornament, she became through the force of her character an emblem of 
purity, a chastening example in the families of her parents and husband. 
[Cf. Lajjeti tasya jaladheriva JahnukanyS patni babhflva k^-Haihaya- 
vaih^abhu^a yasySb 4uchini charit&ni pituicba vam4e patyu4cha pavana- 
vidhib paramo babhuva || — ^Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of NSr&yafa- 
pSla, verse 9, lines 16-16.] By producing a worthy son, a woman is thought 
to enhance the family prestige of her husband. Babbfi Devi, the wife of 
Eed&ra Mi4ra, is, therefore, likened to the illustrious DevaM, the mother of 
the mythical god Ejrsh^a, -^rho had Ya4od& or the glorifying energy as his 
foster-mother. [Cf. ‘S§> Devakiva tasm&t ya4oday& svik?taih patiih Laksh- 
myfib I Gropfila-piiyak&rakamasfitapurushottamaihtanayaih || ’ — ^Bfidftl Pillar 
inscription, verse 17, line 18.] We have a similar description of T&r&, in 
verse 81, of the N&landS copper-plate inscription , of Devapfila [Monograph 
No. 1 ofo/he y.B. Society, pp. 24 and 31]. ‘Just as from MSyft was bom the sou 
of l§uddhodana (i.e. Budtfoa), the conqueror of the god of Love, or Kftrttikeya, 
who delighted the hearts of all the gods fin>m l§iva andr Um&, so also £rom 
her (Tfira) Was bom his (Samar&gravira’s) son B&laputradeva, bcfoie whoser 
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lotas-like footstool a host of kings bo^d down. He was a past master in 
loweriiK the pride of all the lords of the Earth.’ [Cf. MSy&ySmiya KSmadeva- 
vijajd Suddhodanasyfttmajak Skando nanditadevavrndabfdayah ^ambhoru- 
m&y&miva | Tasy9nta[sya] narendravnidavinamat padaraTindasanak 
sarworwipatigarwakharwa^iacha^ah Sri vfilaputroh bhavat |1 ] A worthy 
son is looked upon as an embodiment of the virtues of his parents, the outcome, 
so to say, of good actions performed by the mother during her previous life. 
[Cf.'PQrwa-pflrwajanu rjjanmakarmmapakadabbht sutastasyaitasyam dvijS- 
dhisa (6a) — ^phjyak 6ri6ridharah parah ’ — ^Kamauli copper-plate inscription of 
Vaidyadeva, verse 26, lines 42-43.] 

A mother contributes a great deal towards the formation of the character 
of her son and as such she has a special claim to his esteem. As mother she 
is fondly associated with her children' and in the genealogical accounts given 
in most of these inscriptions the name of the mother is usually mentioned in 
connection with that of her son or daughter. An instance of the mention of 
the mother’s nanie in connection with that of her daughter, as pointed out 
already, is furnished by the Tipperah copper-plate grant where we find the 
name of Aftayika, the mother of Lokanatha’s mother Gk>tradevi. Sometimes 
the son is introduced through his mother and takes after his mother’s name. 
Thus Madanapala is called the son of Madanadevi in the Manahali grant of 
Madanapala (verse 18, lines 25—27). [Cf. ‘Tadanu Madanadevi-nandana 
6chandragaurai6charitabhuvana-garbhah pram6ubhih kirttipuraih I Kshiti 
macharama-tata stasya saptavdhidamnimabhria Madanapalo Ramapal&t- 
majanma t| ’ — 6.L., 158.] It appears from these inscriptions that in all 
cases of gifts of land in the form of charitable endowment the object is stated 
to be the enhancement of the religious merit and the glorification of one’s 
ownself and his parents. [Cf. m§>tapitroratmana6cha pupyaya6obhivrddhaye 
in Damodarpur C.P. No. 3 and later inscriptions like Bagh&urS. Image Inscr.] 
The mother is thus given a share of the religious merit and glory of her son 
or daughter as the case may be. As mothers therefore, women enjoyed an 
unique position in the estimation of their sons and daughters. In most of the 
land grants, moreover, in the customary list of persons and officials who are 
made aware of each and every detoil of the proposed endowment of land in 
which their formal consent is solicited (Cf. matomastu bhavatam), mention is 
made of the rSjfii or queen. [Cf. Bel&ba C.P. of Bhojavarman, line 29; 
B&mpal C.P. of Srichemdra, line 18 and so on.] This shows that women had 
no mean position since the queen is duly informed of the condition, object 
and nature of the proposed grant of land and is cited among the witnesses who . 
ratified the gift by their consent whether tacit or express. 

Sometimes parallels are introduced in these inscriptions to depict the 
character of women. This shows that men and women of that age w^ete very 
Jond of such illustrations which Were mainly drawn from the field of ^pular 
literature like the epics and the Purfipas. The ideals of womanhwd depicted by 
such epic and Pur&^ic characters may be supposed to represent the best pubUc 
dpinion of the time and as such they had a special appeal to the &aagination 
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of the people. In verse 6 of the Khfilimpur oopper-plate inscription of 
Bharmspfila, Deddadevi, the queen of Gopftla I, is accordingly likened to 
Bohipi, the consort of the moon-god ; Sv&hfi, the wife of the fire-god; Sarw&pi, 
the wife of l^iva; BhadrS, the queen of Kuvera ; Pauldmi, the wife of Indra and 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishpu. [Cf. l^it&ih4oriva Bohip! hutabhujal;^ Sv&heva 
tejonidhe^ ^arwapiva ^ivasya guhyakapater.Bhadreva Bhadratmaj& | Paulo- 
miva Porandarasya da 3 rita l^ri Deddadevityabhfit devi tasya vinodabhii 
rmuraripor Lakshmi riva E^hmapateh II ] ^nkafichana, the mother of ^ri- 
chandra and the wife of Trailokyaohandra, is also described in the same way: 
‘As the Moonlight (lady) of the Moon, dachi of the Conqueror (i.e. Indra), 
Gaur! of Hara and l^ri of Hari, so also was ^nkafiohana, charming like gold 
(Kafichana), the beloved of that (King) whose authority was acknowledged 
(by all).’ [Cf. ‘Jyotsneva chandrasya ^achiva jishporggauri Harasyeva 
Hareriva diilji I Tasya priyakafichanakantirasichchhri-kafichanetyafichita^asa- 
nasya || ’ — ^Bampal copper-plate inscription of 6ilchandra, verse 6, lines 
10-12.] Sadbhava, the wife of Dhavalagho^a and the mother of Iiivaragho^a, 
is described in the same manner. ‘His wife Sadbhava by name was a second 
Bhavani (wife of Siva) in appearance. She was as much devoted to her 
husband as Sita (herself) and resembled Padma, the wife of Vishpu.’ [Cf. 
Bhavaidvapara mfirttya Site(va) (pati)vrata I Sadbhava nama tasyabhud- 
bharya Padmeva SarAginaJti II — verse 4, lines 7-8, of the Bamgunj copper- 
plate inscription of Iiivaraghosha .] We have a similar description of Vilasadevi, 
the chief queen of Vijayasena, in verse 10 of the Naihati copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Vallalasena. ‘The chief queen of this lord of Earth was Vilasadevi 
shining as the crest-jewel of his female apartment, just as Lakshmi was the 
wife of Vishpu and Gauri of (the god) having the young moon on his crest 
(i.e. Siva).’ [Cf. Padmalayeva da 3 /ita purushottamasya Gaunva vala-rajam- 
kara-iekharasya | Asya pradhanamahishi jaga<B4varasya 4uddhfintamaulima- 
pir&sa Vil&sadevi || ] 

Similar passages are also found in some of the contemporary inscriptions 
of Assam. Thus in the Gauhati copper-plate No. I of IndrapSla [Padmanath 
Bhattacharya, Kfimarfipa^asan&baU, pp. 120 and 127] we have a similar 
description of Durlabhfi, the queen of Purandarap&la. She was a like consort 
of her husband as Saohi was of the god Indra, the goddess Siv& of Sambhu, 
Bati of the Cupid god (Madana), Lkkshmi of Hari and Bohipi of the Moon-god. 
[Cf. SacMva, Sakrasya Si(ve)va Sambho Bati(h) Smarasyeva Hareriva I S& 
Bohipiva KshapadSkarasya tasySnurfipaprapayfi babhfiva || — verse 14.] 
.In the second copper-plate inscription of the same ruler [Ibid., pp. 137-38] 
the pious latj^ Anur&dha, the wifia of the Brahmin Vasudeva, is likened to 
Amndhatt, the wife of the sage Vaiip^ha for her purity of character and in 
point of holiness to the river Gafigft. [Cf. Patn! fiilai rarundhativftsit | Anurft- 
dheti Smlina Gafigevjlp&stakalikalushft || -averse 23.]^ In Dharmmap8la’8< 
oopper-plate grant No. 1 [Ibid., pp. 160-61] HarshapSla’s queen Batn& and the 
Brahmin lady Pink& are described as being like the goddess P&rwati, the 
wife of l$iv&. The beautiful lady Chhepp&yik& is said to have been noted for 
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her devotion to husband and as sueh she was like Lakshmi. [Cf. verse 18 of 
the second copper-plate grant of Batnap&la, Ibid., p. 114.] Ladies are also 
represented as mothers of ideal offspring. Thus in the copper-plate inscription 
of Harjjaravarmma (verse 11), Jivadevi, the mother of HarjjaravarmmS, is 
described as being like Kunti, the mother of Yudhifithira and Subhadra, the 
mother of Abhimanyu. [Ibid., p. 52.] Similarly in the Nidhanpur copper- 
plate inscription of Bhaskaravarmma (verse 12), Yajflavati, the mother of 
Mahendravarmm&, is likened to the sacrificial wood which produces fire. 
[Ibid., p. 29.] 

Some of the customary beliefs and conventions in Hindu society present 
themselves before our view when we make a careful study of the inscriptions of 
Bengal. An instance of this kind is supplied by the Bampal copper-plate 
inscription of ^richandra. In verse 4 of this inscription, we have an interesting 
explanation as to the origin of the name of Suvarp^chandra. ‘As his mother 
had a desire, due to the longing (natural to a pregnant woman) of seeing the 
disc of the rising moon, on a new moon day, and as she was satisfied by (having) 
“a golden moon” (namely, her son, comparable to the new moon in beauty), 
people gave him the name Suvar^^achandra. [Cf. Da[r^]sya matSp kila 
dohadena didjrkshama^odayichandravimvam | Suvarpijiachandrei^a hi toshiteti 
suvarp^achandram samudaharanti || ] It appears thus that the physical 
beauty of their children was a matter of great concern for the mothers. 
It may be noted, as pointed out by N. G. Majumdar (Inscriptions of Bengal, 
p. 7, f.n.), that it is a common belief even at the present day that if a pregnant 
woman sees the disc of the rising moon on new moon days her issue becomes 
as beautiful as the moon. 

Practice of charity on auspicious days like the eleventh lunar day (ekadasi) 
or the last day of a month (saihkranti) was thought as at present to be specially 
efficacious. Bestowal of gifts on the occasion of a lunar or solar eclipse seems 
alike to have been a common practice especially among the womenfolk in 
Hindu society. The Kamauli copper-plate inscription of Vaidyadeva records 
the gift of land by paramamahelvara-paramavaishnava-maharajadliirfija 
parame^vara-paramabhatt&raka iSriman Vaidyadeva [lines 47-48] during the 
fourth year of his victorious reign [line 63] to a Brahmin named ^lidhara, 
who was an inhabitant of the Varendra country [lines 37-46]. The land in 
question was situated in Kamarupamaodalft belonging to the Pragjyotishapura 
bhukti [lines 48-49] and the gift was made during the last day of the month 
of Vaiiakha on an auspicious eleventh lunar day. [Cf. Etasmai 4asanam 
pradSdvaidyadeva — ^Kshi [kshi] tilvarah I Vaii$akhe vishu[va]tyafioha svargar-; 
tham hariv5saie || — verse 28, line 46.] According to the BSngadh copper- 
plate inscription, the village of Kuratapallika in the Gokalikamapd<^la in the 
Ko^varshavishaya of Pu^d^'^&irddhanabhukti was similarly given to a 
. Brahmin named K^^Sditya 6armm& by Eling Mahipala I on the last day of a 
month, the grant being made by the King after his bath in'the holy waters 
of the Ganges. [Cf. Kr^Q&ditya^iarmmave vi4u(shu)va- saihkr&ntau vidhivat 
Xslahg&yftih sn&tvft 4&saidkftya pradattohsm&bhih — lines 47-60.] The 
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Amgftohhi oopper-plate inscription of Vigrahapftla III (line 24) speaks of a 
aiwiiUr gift of land to a Br&hmapa during the twelfth or thirteenth year of 
his reign by King Vigrahap&la, son of Nayapila. According to Kielhom 
the gift was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse after taking bath in the 
Ganges. [Qau^-Lekhamala, p. 122, f.n.] The Barrackpur copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayasena similarly informs us that four p&takas of land belong- 
ing to the village of Ghfisasambhoga-bhatteva^ in the Kha^vishaya of the 
Paupdravardhanabhukti, yielding an income of two hundred kaparddaka- 
purSi^as [lines 21-34], were given to a Brahmapa named Udayakaradeva- 
darman [lines 37-39]. The grant was made as fee for the performance of 
Homa in connection with the Kanaka-Tulapuru8ha-MahfidS.na (i.e. the great 
gift of a golden Tulapurusha) ceremony of the MahS-mahSdev! (‘the great 
great-queen’) Vilasadevi during a lunar eclipse, within the palace at Vikrama- 
pura [lines 39-43]. The Naihati oopper-plate inscription also speaks of the 
gift of a golden horse (i.e. the performance of the Hemaivad&na ceremony) 
by the same queen Vilasadevi, mother of VaU&lasena, during a solar 
eclipse (verse 14) on the banks of the Ganges. As a fee for the per- 
formance of this ceremony the village of Vallahittha in Uttara-Ba^a in 
VardhamSnabhukti was given by her son Vallalasena to the preceptor l^ii- 
v&sudevatormman [lines 37-54]. The Tarpan(Bghi copper-plate inscripr 
tion (line 44) sj)eaks of the gift of a golden horse and chariot (cf. hemaSvaratha- 
mahSdanachSrya). The Sahitya-Parishat copper-plate inscription of Vi4va- 
r&pasena speaks of the grant of eleven plots of land to the Brahmaipia, the 
Avallika-pap^ta, Halayudha4armman. Two of these plots are said to have 
been given away on the Uttaraya^saihkranti day of the thirteenth regnal 
year. Three of these plots are said to have been granted on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse observed by the queen-mother (line 62). Two of these plots 
were granted by the prince (Kumara) Suryyasena whose birth-day was thus 
celebrated. Another plot was similarly given by Kumara Purushottamasena 
on the UtthSnadvadall day in the fourteenth regnal year (lines 57-58) [Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, pp. 141-42]. The B&mganj copper-plate inscription of 
Ilvaraghosha also records the grant of a village to a Br&hma^a named Bhat^a- 
Nibboka4arman. The donor is said to have^made the gift after having bathed 
in the river JatodS on the last day of the month of M&rggaSksha (lines 31, 33). 

Prom the PahSrpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 169 (i.e. 
478-79 A.D.), it appears that pious gifts of land were sometimes made con- 
jointly by married couples in Hindu society. The inscription in question 
records the following facts. [Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 63-64.] N&tha-(iarmm&, 
a Br&hma^a and B&mi, his wife, approached the District Officer (fiyuktaka) 
and the City Council headed by the Mayor (Nagara-^re^^hl) at Pup^vardhana 
with the request that in accordance with the procedure prevalent in the 
locality* they might be allowed to deposit three din&ras in return for one and • 
a half Kol 3 ravfipas of land distributed among four different villages, to be 
endowed in perpetuity for the maintenance of requisites of the worship of 
Arhats such as sandal, incense, flower, lamps, etc. and for the construction of 
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a resting-plaoe at the Vihfira of the Jaina pieoeptor Guhanandl at yato-Gk>h&li. 
Their prayer was granted and land was sold for the aforesaid purpose. The 
donation of a BrahmaBa couple for the worship of Jinas, as recorded herein, 
is very interesting for it shows the spirit of religious toleration among the 
people of this period. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena informs us that 
a temple of Vishnu was made by Adityasena while a ma^ha or monastery 
was made by his mother ^rimatideid and a tank was excavated by bis queen 
Ko^adevi [B. D. Banerji, BahgSlar Itihasa, Part I, p. 117]. Images of gods 
were also made through the munificence of pious ladies. The most con- 
spicuous example of an image of this class is the well-known DhulbS.^ ^arwSpi 
image. The accompanying inscription [Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 360] shows 
that the image of the goddess l^arwapi, one of the forms- of Durga, was the 
pious work of Mah&devi Frabbavari; queen of Deva-Khadga. One of the 
bronze images found at Kurkihar dated in the 16th year of King VigrahapSla 
(i.e. VigrahapSla II or VigrahapSla III) bears the inscription — ‘Bulapavadhu- 
PekbokSyS’ (line 3) [J.B.O.II.S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 35-38]. A similar 
bronze image found at Kurkihar, bearing the date year 3 of the victorious 
reign of King VigrahapSla, is said to have been the pious work of Tikuka, son 
of Dulapa. [Cf. ‘devadharmo-’yam pravara-mahayana-jaina pramopSsaka- 
Dulapasutah Tikukasya’. {Vide o»<«;.)] The name of the mother is also 
mentioned in an image installed by her son. The Keoar Vishiau image is 
said to have been the work of Vahgoka, son of the couple Sayoga and Anuyami 
[Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 353ff.]. Besides such pious works of charity by 
women we have instances, according to the literary tradition, of women taking 
initiation and engaging themselves in occult religious practices. The CharyS- 
padas, the earliest specimens of Bengali literature, bear ample testimony to the 
practice of Tantric Buddhism in Bengal. The Sahaja-yana or Sahajiya and 
Vajra-yana types of Tantric worship seem to have been not unknown among 
the people of Eastern Bengal, the seat of government of the Chandra kings. 
Mayanainati, a lady of the Chandra family, is thus said to have been the 
disciple of a Tantric saint. She is said to have acquired great psychic powers 
and the name of her son Gk)pichandra is celebrated in popular ballads called — 
‘Gopichandrer Gana’. 

The BiamayaQa and the Mah^harata seem to have enjoyed a very wide 
popularity among the masses in Bengal. Men and women of all ranks seem 
to have heard with reverence the recitation and exposition of the texts of 
these epics. The Bfid&l Pillar inscription (verse ?4, line 26) and verse 33 of 
the Deop&rfi inscription of Vijayasena mention the name of V&lmiki, and. 
the B&mayaQa though not pxpressly mmitioned by name is clearly indicated. 
[Cf. Atilomaharsha^eshu Kaliyuga-Valmiki-janmapi^uneshu | Dharmmeti- 
hfisaparwashu pupyS>tm& ya];i irutlrwyavrpot || ] The Manaha l i copper- 
j)late grant of Madanap&la records the gift of land in Hal&varttama^(jlala in 
the Ko^varshavishaya of Pau^^vardhanabhukti to a Birahmin named 
Varvara Sv&m! (line 44). ' The gift in question was made by parame4vara 
Jlaramabha^^iraka mah&r&j&dhirftja ^rimSn MadanapSladeva, son\>f parama- 
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aaugata mahfir&j&dhir&ja BAmapfiladeva (lines 31-32), daring the eighth 
year of his victorious reign (line 68). The grant of the aforesaid hmd was 
made as a fee to the above-named Brahmin scholar for recitation and exposition 
of the texts of the Mahfibharata written by Vedavy&sa at the instance of 
Chitramatikadevi, the chief queen or favourite consort of Madanapfila. [Cf. 
'difva^vara svamiiarmmape pa^temahSdevi-Chitramatikay& Vedavyisa- 
prokta-prapathita-MahS>bhaxata8amut8arggita dakship&tvena bhagavantaih 
Buddhabhattirakamuddi^ya 4asanikrtya pradattohsmabhili’ — alines 42-46.] 
The queen of a Buddhist ruler would thus have no scruple to hear firom a 
Brahmin scholar the tales of the Great Epic. The DeopS>ra inscription of 
Vijayasena (verse 4) refers to the Great Epic as ‘the honey-stream of beautiful 
stanzas, which the son of Par&6ara (i.e. Vyftsa) had caused to flow to please 
the ears of mankind . . . ’ [Cf. ‘ Sflktimadhvikadhara)^ Par&^aryyepa vi$va4ra- 
vapaparisarapnpan&ya prapitS.^’ — Jnscriptions of Bengal, p. 46.] 

A passage in the Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapala seems 
to point out that >women were sometimes employed as nurses for rearing up 
children in well-to-do families. Gopala III is here described as a baby in 
arms playing on the lap of his nurse. [Cf. Dhatri-pSlana irmbham&pa- 
mahima karpiirapSmsfitkaralrdeval;i kirttimayo nija [ x ] vitanute yah 
toyave Kii^tam — verse 17, lines 24-25.] 

Monogamy seems to have been the ordinary custom followed in Hindu 
society though polygamy was not unknown especially among the princely 
class or well-to-do persons. Mutual jealousy among rival co-wives appears 
to have been the traditional rule in cases of polygamy. [Cf. Sapatna-iuny&m 
in line 23 of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala.] There were instances 
again where the normal rule would not work. In verse 9 of the Banga^h 
copper-plate inscription of Mahipala I, we have the picture of an ideal wife 
trying to win the heart of her husband through the magic power of her warmer 
attraction without incurring the displeasure of his co-wife. [Cf. ‘ Yaih sv&minaih 
rajagupairanttoamSisevate oha[ratara]nurakt& 1 Utsaha-mantra-prabhniakti- 
L akshmf h pythviih sapatiflmiva ^ilayanti || ' — Clines 19-20.] In verse 11 of 
the Ghoshrawa inscription, we have similarly the picture of an ideal husband 
loving his wives equally without any kind^of partiality. [Cf. ^limadvihara- 
parihSra-vibhflshit&hgya | Udbhasitopi vahu-Kirttivadbfl-patitve yah sSdhu 
s&dhuriti s&dhujanaih praiastah.] * Nevertheless, as in all ages, there was the 
ideal of a p^oefiil family life with a single wife. [Cf. ‘6rim&(n Gop&la)deva 

lohirataramabane rekapatnya ivaiko bhcurttft || ’ — averse 8, liua 13, 

of Amg&ohhi copper-plate inscription.] Numerous instances of polygamy, 
however, may be gathered from these inscriptions. The Bel&va copper-plate 
inscription of Bbojavarman (verse 12) informs us that MSlavyadevi became 
the chief queen of S&malavarmman though his seraglio was full of the daughters 
of many kings.^ M&lavyadevl’s daughter was Trailokyasundaii and her son. 
was Bhojavamunan. [Insoriptions of Bengal, p. 23.] The Bhuvanesvar 
inscription of Bha|^-Bhavadeva informs us that Govarddhana married a lady 
Sarasvatl by name (verse 11). Govarddhana is said to have accepted as hi6 
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second wife SfiAgokft, the adorable and pious daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brfihma^a, who was a jewel among ladies (verse 13). 

As at present, widowhood was regarded as the most tragic incident 
in the Ijfe of a married woman in TTinHn society. In the Nalanda copper- 
plate inscription [Monograph No. I of y.B. Society, pp. 24 and 31], King 
Devap&la is described as — ‘the preceptor in the initiation of the wives of all 
his enemies to widowhood*. [Cf. SamastatotruvanitavaidhavyacUkshagurum — 
verse 33, line 63.] Before the establishment of royal authority by Gk>p&la 1 
there was a period of anarchy in Bengal when, according to Taranath, the widow 
of one of the departed chiefs would rule every night the person who had been 
chosen as king. A woman, the moment she became a widow, would naturally 
be shorn of all kinds of luxury and enjo 3 anent. As at present, she would in 
the first instance forfeit her right to adorn herself with the vermilion mark in 
the partition of the hair of her head. In verse 17 (lines 24-25) of the Manahali 
copper-plate inscription of Madanapala, Kumarapala is described as effacing 
with a playful hand the vermilion marks on the heads of his enemies’ wives 
and thus causing their widowhood. [Cf. Pratta(tya)rthi-pramadakadambaka- 
4irabsindilra-lopakrama-kri^-patalapaj|iireshasushuveGopSlamfirvvibhujam.] 
The use of vermilion by married ladies was thus a common custom in Hindu 
society. It may also be deduced from contemporary literature. Thus the 
fifth stanza of a work called Adbhutasagara [Muralidhara Jha’s ed., Prabhakari 
Co., Benares, 1906, pp. 1-4], which is ascribed to Vallalasena and which gives a 
poetical account of the Senas, speaks of the heads of enemies’ wives bearing 
vermilion marks. [Cf. YasyaAghrib patibhaikshyakakuviluthadvidvesbinari- 
dirabsindfirotkaraiuudrito janalipirairmuktiyantram dvisham.] Grovardhana 
Achixya, the coimt-poet of King Lakshma^asena, also speaks of the 
hair on the head of a lady giving the idea of a heart rent in twain 
by the vermilion mark. [Cf. Bandhanabhajo’mushyab chikprakalapasya 
muktamanasya | Sinduritasimantachchhalina hidayaxh vidirpameva || ’ — 
Sukumar Sen, Prachin BaAgla 0 Bangali, p. 51.] CoUyrium seems to have 
been used as an eye-paint by fashionable ladies. The Chittagong copper- 
plate inscription of Damodara (verse 5) gives a figurative description of the 
fame of Damodara. ‘Although by his bright fame he absolutely removed the 
blackness of the world over which was showered the coUyrium particles from 
the eyes of the wives of his enemies, his (stock of) fame was never exhausted. 
[Cf. Yasyaita(d) yaiasojjvalena bhuvanaih nishkfilikaih kurwatS latrustrijana- 
lochan&fijanaka^asaram na tat 4eshitam.] Fashionable Hindu ladies seem 
alike to have used rouge or some such paint for the decoration of their body. 
[Cf. datruvanit&-prasfidhana-vilopi-vimalfisi-jaladharah — ^line 14 of the 
Bhagalpur oopper-plate inscription of NSiftya^ap&la.] Camphor is often 
alluded to and was probably used in toilet by ladies. [Cf. ‘Medasvi-Kirtti 
j»marendra-vadh11-kapola-karpp11ra-patramakari sa kum&rapfilab’ — averse 16 
of the Manahali oopper-plate grant of Madanai)gila.] Floral wreaths, which 
form the simplest lype of decoration even to this day, were ali^e in vogue 
cbnong fashionable ladies of that age. Ladies would thus use garlands aroimd 
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their neok and floral wreathe to oover the tresses on their head. [Cf. ‘Siddha* 
striup&mapi iirassrajeshvarppit&li^ Ketakin&ih patr6pl^fi];( quchiramabhavan 
bhrhga-iabdanumeyah’ — averse 16, lines 23-24, of the Bhagalpur copper-plate 
inscription of N&r&ya^spala.] The Deopfira insoription (verse 1) holds before 
us the picture of a bashful lady trying to cover her nudity with the help of 
the garlands around her neok at the removal of her breast-cloth. [Cf. 
Vakshoiniuka haraQasSdhvasakfitemaulimfilyachchhatahataratiJayadipabha- 
8a](^ I DevyastrapamukuUtam mukhamindubhabhirwikshyananSni hasitani- 
jayanti ^ambho^ii || ] in the Edilpur copper-plate insoription of Eeiiavasena,. 
we find mention of ladies adorned with smiling flowers. [Cf. Udbhinnasmita- 
mafijaripariohitS dikkaminib.} 

Seclusion of women from public view seems to have been the usual custom 
in Hindu society. In verse 7, line 12, of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription 
of Ke4avasena we are told that King Vallalasena carried away the fortune 
goddesses of his enemies on palanquins supported by staffs made of elephant’s 
tusk, from the battlefield, which was made impassable on account of a stream 
of blood. [Cf. ‘Tasy&yodhanasimni 4opitasaridduliisafichar&ySm h^&f^ saih- 
saktadvipadantadai;^^4ivikamSropya vairiiriyalt^’.] We have reason, there- 
fore, to believe that respectable ladies would be carried on a litter while going 
from one place to another and would not as a rule expose themselves before 
the passers-by in public thoroughfares. In the palaces of kings we have 
references to inner apartments meant for ladies of the royal household. The 
Mldhainagar copper-plate inscription (verse 9) of Lakshmanasena speaks of 
B§>madevi, queen of Vall&lasena, as the crest-jewel of the royal harem. [Cf. 
anta^puramauliratna.] In verse 23 of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription 
it is stated that when Ke4avasena passed through the city, the ladies of the 
city ascending on the tops of skyscraping houses would be gazing upon his 
beautiful appearance. [Cf. Aruhyabhraihlihagfharikhamasya saimdaryyalek- 
h&ih paiyantibhih puri viharatah paurasimantinibhifi.] 

From the description given in verse 10 of the Calcutta S&hitya-Parishat 
copper-plate inscription of Viivarupasena, we may well imagine the picture of 
fashionable maidens especially married ladies looking bright and gay with the 
exuberance of their dress and toilet in the evening. The day’s task being 
over the night was presumably the time for merry-making and enjoyment. 
References have already been made to ablution bath performed by men and 
women alike in the waters of rivers like GaAga or JafodS. Similarly we find 
mention of tanks and lakiis where ladies used to take their bath. The 
Bhuvaneivar inscription of Bha^^-Bhavadeva (verse 26) refers to such a 
tank in the BS^a country. The surface of its water is said to have been 
filled with the reflections of lotus-faces of beautiful damsels engaged in bath. 
[Cf. YenSkari jal£4ayaf^ ptuisarasn&tSbhij&tfiAganfi vaktr&bjaprativimba- 
mugdhamadhupi, etc.) Large tanks were often excavated in the vicinity of 
temples by pioiis donors so that men and women might take their bath and 
visit the sacred shrine. Thus the MahSbodhi insoription records that’ during 
the 26th rf^nal year of King Dharmap&la (line 7) Keteva, son of the stm^ 
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mason Ujjvala, set up an image of four-faced Mahadeva (line 3) and excavated 
a large tank at the expense of three thousand dramma coins (line 6). The 
Deopara inscription (verse 29) tells us that King Vijayasena excavated a large 
tank in the vicinity of the temple of Pradyumnefivara. Citizens’ wives with 
musks on their breasts are described as plunging themselves into its water 
for taking their bath. [Cf. jalamagna-paurangana-stanaii^madaBaurabho- 
chchalitachancharikam sarah — verse 29, lines 26-27.] In the Tejpur copper- 
plate inscription of King Vanamala of Assam we ha ve a similar description 
of the river Lauhitya or Brahmaputra.* [Cf. Majjadvilasinikuchakalasa- 
tata^lishtamadapahkavilasugandhambhasa veiSahganabhiriva nanabhara^a- 

sobhitaprakatavayavabhirvalakumari kabhiri va Kvanatkinkinibhih 

varastribhiriva chamaradharinibhi etc., Padmanath Bhattacharya, op. 

cit,, pp. 63-64.] Fashionable ladies were thus in the habit of using musk and 
other aromatics like camphor, sandal, etc. for their decoration. [Cf. Karpurai- 
riva puri(tam) malayajakshodairivalepitam — verse 8 of Krshnadvarika 
Temple inscription.] The use of camphor is already referred to and we have 
reference in the Deox)ara inscription (verse 31) to the use of sandal powder. 
The same inscription also speaks of heavenly damsels with saffron lines on 
their breasts (verse 12) indicating thereby the use of red paints by ladies. 
[Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 52, n. 5.] 

The existence of courtesans is also attested by the evidence furnished 
by these inscriptions. In verse 9 of the Edilpur copper-plate inscription of 
Ke&ivasena and verse 10 of the Calcutta Sahitya-Parishat copper-plate 
inscription of Visvarupasena, we find mention of the dulcet music arising from 
the anklets worn by courtesans in the evening [cf. Sayam vesavilasinijanara^n- 
mafijiramanjusvanaih]. Kings and wealthy people thus seem to have enjoyed 
the sight of dancing courtesans. There are references moreover to the employ- 
ment of ^devadasls’ or female attendants in temples and shrines. These were 
the dancing girls engaged in the service of the deity of a temple and as such 
formed a musical choir. The Bhuvane^var inscription of Bhatto-Bhavadeva 
(verse 30) speaks of the temjjle of the god Harimedhas (i.e. Vishnu) being 
endowed by King Bhavadeva with hundred damsels having eyes like those 
of young deer, who created the delusion that they were celestial nymphs 
taking rest on earth. These maidens are described as being the meeting-hall 
of music, dalliance and beauty. [Cf. Etasmai Harimedhase vasumativisranta- 
vic^adharivibhrantindadhatih ^tam sa hi dadau 4arangai^iddn$ah I 
Dagdhasyogradfsa di^iva disati^L kamasya samjivanam kara^ kamijanasya 
sangamagfham san^takelii^yftm || ] The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena 
(verse SO) similarly informs us that the temple of the god Pradyumnesvara 
was provided with hundred beautiful females the charms of whose body 
were enhanced by the wearing of jewellery. [Cf. Batnalamkftibhirvvi^shita- 
vapulni 4obh5r)^ 4atam subhruvall^.] From the epitheW* Padmavatichara^a- 
charaqachakravarti * some scholars are led to believe that Padmavati, the 
wife of the celebrated poet Jayadeva Miira, was before her marriage a member 
of a choir party engaged in the service of a temple. 

*7 .. 
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The Deop&rS inscription of Vijsyasena (verse 31, line 28) refers to 
variegated silk Qloth [cf. ChitrakshaumevachaminiS]. The Amgaohhi copper- 
plate inscription of Vigrahapala 111 (verse 8) speaks of variegated garments 
shining with the lustre of precious stones [of. ratna-d 3 nitikhaohita-chatuJ(^ 
sindhu-ohitrSm^ukaySh]- The use of girdles or waist-chains by ladies may 
also be inferred from the use of such images as — 'nanambonidhi-mekhalasya 
jagatal^’ [B&dal Pillar inscription, verse 15], ‘chaturjjaladhimekhal&ih 
mahiih’ [grants of Saiafrka, p. 121 of Indian Culture, Vol. TX, No. 1] and 
‘bhfipithamavadhi ra4anS>bharapaih ’ [BSrd&l Pillar inscription, verse 13, 
line 14]. The use of bracelets may also be guessed from the use of such 
images as — ‘yavat kfirmmo jaladhivalayam bhutadhatrim vibharti’ [Ghoshrawft 
inscription of Viradeva, verse 16, line 18]. The Naihati copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Yall&lasena (verse 8) gives the following description of Vijayasena : 
'From the necklaces of the deer-eyed ones (i.e. ladies) of his enemies who were 
roaming in forests, pearls dropped and were strewn over the earth being 
marked by the collyrium mixed with the tears from their eyes. ’ These pearls 
were picked up by men of the Pulinda tribe mistaking them to be guSja seeds 
for their wives might be pleased with necklaces of even gunja seeds. [Cf. 
Bhr&myantinaih vanante yadari-mrgadr^m haramuktaphalanichchhinna- 
kirpSni bhfimau nayanagala-mUat-kajjalairllafichchhitani | Yatrachcbinvanti 
darbhakshatacharapatalasrgviliptani gunjasrag-bhusha-ramya-ramastanakala- 
toghanSilesha-lolah Pulindah II ] The simplicity of women’s dress in rural 
areas and lonely forests thus stood in strange contrast with the rich ostenta- 
tion of citizens’ wives and daughters. The simple lotus-ear-omament is 
referred to in verse 27 of the Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhat^-Bbavadeva 
[of. Lllavatamsotpalam]. The Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (verse 23), 
an eulogy composed by the poet Umapati-dhara, gives a faithful picture 
of society when it deals with the effects produced by the charity of the king. 
‘Through his grace the Brahmapas versed in the Vedas have become the 
possessors of so much wealth that their wives have to be trained by the 
wives of the townspeople (to recognize) pearls, pieces of emerald, silver 
coins, jewels and gold from their similarity respectively with seeds of cotton, 
leaves of ^&ka, bottlegourd flowers, the ^developed seeds of pomegranates 
and the blooming flowers of the creepers of pumpldn-gourd (Beninkasa 
Oerifera).’ [Cf. Mukt&h karppasavijairmmarakataiakalaih mkapatrairalabfi 
pushpai rflpyapi ratnaih ^paripatibhidurairkukshibhirdda^irnSnam 1 Kush- 
mS^^vallaripSih vikasitakusumaif^ kafichanam nagaribbih 4ikshyante yat 
praB&d&dvahuvibhavajushS.ib yoshitah wotriy&Q&m || — Inscriptions of 
Bengal, pp. 48 and 54.] In verse 31 of the same inscription mention is also 
made of Btring of sapphires (mahanilaratnaksham&la) and lovely pearls 
besides emeralds. 

tSb simpUcity of ordinary women is also evident from contemporary 
literature. Mention has already been made of lotus-ear-omament. There is 
also evidiei|oe to believe that ordinary women, eVen respectable ladies of the 
hif^st Br&hmin caste, would use ear-rings made of green palm leaves. This u 
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evident from the following description of Dhoyi, the author of ^ Favanadfita * : 
^ (^afigftvIchiplutaparisara];L saudhamalavatamso yasyatuchchaistvayi rasa- 
mayo vismayam Suhmadefeiti | Yatra 6rotrabharanapadavim bhumidevahga- 
nanam talipatram navasadikalakomalam yatra yati || V There are lots of 
references to the cultivation of betel-nuts [line 52 of Edilpur copper-plate of 
Ke^vasena, Madanapada copjier-plate of Vi^varGpasena, line 45, etc.] but 
there is no direct mention of the practice of chewing betels. It appears from 
a passage written by Grovardhana Acharyya that in backward rural areas the 
advanced modes and ways of fashionable civic maidens were thought to be 
the most unwelcome things for women to follow. [Cf . ‘ ^juna nidhehi charanau 
parihara sakhi nikhilanagaracharam | lha dakiniti pallipatih katakshehpi 
da^dayati || *] The contemporary poet Sara^a gives a description of poor 
village women. The peasants have gone to the fields leaving their homes at 
dawn and their women are hastily coming home after finishing their business in 
the village mart before their husbands’ return. [Cf. Etasta divasantabhaskara- 
d^ dhavanti pauranganah skandhapraskhaladam^ukafiehaladhrtivyasanga- 
vaddliadarah I Prataryatakrshivalagamabhiya protplutya vartmachchhido 
hatta krashyapadarthamulya kalana vyagranguligranthayah || ] An account 
of an average well-dressed Bengalee woman is given in the following lines: 
‘Vasati sukshmam vapushi bhujayoh kanchani changadasrir malagarbhah 
surabhimasrnairgandhatailai^ ^ikhandah | karnottamse navasasikalanirmalam 
talapatram ve^h kesham na liarati mano Vangavarangananam || ’ With 
this we may compare the description of the mild decoration of village women 
as given by Chandrachandra : ‘Bhale Kajjalabindurindukiranaspardhi mrna- 
lankuro dorvallishu salatuphonilaphalottamsascha karnatithih | Dhammillasti- 
lapallavabhishavai^asnigdhah svabhavadayam panthan mantharayatyanagara- 
vadhuvargasya ve^agrahafi || ’ [Sukumar Sen, op, cit,, pp. 51-55.] 

The cultivation of classical Hindu music by men and women alike seems 
to have attained a high degree of excellence during this period. In a work 
called SekiSubhodaya wonderful musical feats are ascribed to the female artists 
of Bengal. The most conspicuous among them was Vidyutprabha, the 
daughter-in-law of the well-known actor Gangoka whose verses are recorded in 
the Saduktikarnamrta. She is saui to have charmed the audience by her 
musical feats in the court of King Lakshmanasena. Another remarkable 
female artist of that ago was Padmavati, tho wife of the poet Jayadeva Misra, 
the author of Gitagovinda. Along with her husband who was also a musician 
of repute, she received honours from King Lakshmanasena by her superb 
musical display before the assembled audience in the royal court. Budhana 
Miira, the celebrated musician of Orissa, who came for a musical duel to the 
court of Lakshmanasena, was thus put out of countenance by Jayadeva and 
his wife. [Ibid., pp. 46-47.] 

• In the field of cottage-industry, namely, spinning, weaving and embroi- 
dery, we owe a great deal to the efforts of women in Bengal. Bengal has 
always been noted for her textiles. The fine muslins of Dacca ^have at a 
later age given her an undying fame. Her jute and cotton fabrics were 
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lai;gely in vogue throughout the 'length and breadth of Northern India. In 
VarQaratn&kara of Jyotiriivara, a work of the fourteenth century A.D., we 
find mention of some of these fine garments of Bengal like ‘Megha-udumbara’, 
‘Laksmi'vilasa’, ‘Dvarav&sini’, ‘SUshati’, ‘Gangeri’, etc. The use of fine 
garments was especially confined among womenfolk who would themselves 
make threads of cotton for this purpose. This is clear firom a verse of 
iSubhfthka : ‘ KftrpSsSsthi prachayanichita nirdhana^rotriya^&m yefAm 

v&ty&pravitatakuti prMga^anta vabh&vuh I TatsaudhS^am parisarabhQvi- 
tvstprasSdadidSnim kri^yuddhachchhidurayuvatih&ramuktaf^ patanti II ’ 


NEKKHAMMA 

By 

De. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. There is a long-standing difference in views among scholars as regards 
the Sanskrit rendering of the Pali word ‘nekkhamma’. Prof. Bendall, the 
Editor of ^ik^asamuccaya, adds a note on that word (p. 306) that in spite 
of Bbys Davids and Oldenberg (Vta. Texts i. 104, n. 1) who seem to mis- 
understand Itivuttaka, para. 72, nekkhamma seems to be connected with 
kram and not kama. Bumouf interpreted it as ‘naiskarmya’ (Lotus, 334). 
Bhys Da'vids and Oldenberg have, on the other hand, maintained that the 
Pali word ‘nekkhamma’ is neither ‘naiskarmya’ nor ‘naiskramya’ but ‘nai§- 
kamya ’. Let us further examine this word and see if we can throw new light 
on the interpretation or the historical changes in the interpretation of this 
word. 

2. Early Canonical Texts . — ^If we go to the first four Nikayas, or to 
the earliest Pali texts like the Suttanipata, we find that the word ‘nekkhamma’ 
is used as contrasted with the word ‘kama’. Wo find, over and over again, 
the famous expression ‘kamanam adinavam okaram sankilesam nekkhamme 
finisamsam pakasesi’ (D. i. 110, Ambatthasutta ; i. 148, Kfitadantasutta; ii. 41, 
Mahftpad&nasutta; Yin. i. 18; M. i. 379, Upalisutta). Similarly, other uses of 
the word in expressions like kama-vitakka and nekkhamma-vitakka (M. i. 115; 
Iti. 82), or in expressions used as contrasted with kama (M. iii. 130; A. iii. 245), 
or in the following lines froin the Suttanipata — 

kamesu acfinavam disvS nekkhammam datthu khemato (Sn. 424) 

k&mesu vinaya gedhaip nekkhammam datthu khemato (Sn. 1094) 
leave no doubt whatsoever that the word was used as opposed to k&ma. In 
&ot, in some passages like the Iti'vuttaka 61, D. iii. 275, we find that the word 
is eveSi defined as ‘kamanam etam nissarapaip yadidam nekkhamma;m’: 
nekkhamma ifteans escape or deliverance from k&ma. So also in Patisam- 
bhidft i. 46-47, we have ‘nekkhammena kfimacohandassa pahanaip’; i.e., by 
nekkhamnSa, one destroys the passions of life. * 
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3. Later Canonical Texts. — Gradually, it appears, the word came to 
have a wider meaning. Vibhanga 86 says that all good things are included 
in the category of nekkharama (Sabbe pi kusala dhamma Nekkhamma-dh&tu). 
Nekkhamma came to be interpreted in the sense of renunciation or going away 
from worldly life. In Buddhavamsa ii. 130, we have 

Nekkhammabhimukho hohi bhayato parimuttiya. 

In Cariyapitaka (2. 4. 1 and 2) also we read 

Bhavam disvana bhayato nekkhammam abhinikkhamim 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sa pi vatte anapekkha nekkhammam abhinikkhami 
where the idea is of going into a life of renunciation. We further notice that 
the word came to be used as a tbchnrcal term in the sense of paramita, per- 
fection of one of the ten virtues or good qualities, which came to assume more 
and more importance in Buddhism along with the growth of Bodhisattva- 
doctrine in Mahayana Buddhism. Nekkhamma or a life of renunciation 
came to be accepted in Pali texts as the third Paramita, although in Maha- 
yanism it did not assume that rank. All the same, the life of renimciation 
was commended and it was always preferred by a religiously-minded person 
to a life of the world. In fact, it came to be recognized as an essential thing 
for the attainment of enlightenment. See, for instance, the following verse 
from Buddhavamsa (2. 128): 

Nekkhamme paramim gaccha yadi bodhim pattum icchasi. 

Thus in these late canonical works, the word seems to be used as opposed to 
a ‘life in a housed. 

4. Post-canonical Texts and Commentaries. — This change in the inter- 
pretation is furtlier confirmed by post-canonical texts and commentaries. 
In Nettipakarana 53, and Milinda 285, we find‘Cha gehanissitani somanassani’ 
given as opposed to ‘Cha nekkhammanissitani’. Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
magga (3. 128, Prof. Kosambi’s Devanagari edition) also says: ‘Nekkhamma- 
ajjhasaya ca Bodhisatta gharavase dosadassavino’, ‘The Bodhisattas whose 
heart is set upon nekkhamma see defects in their residence at home*. The 
Commentaries also reveal a tendency to interpret the word as ‘an escape*, 
though they are careful to show that it is an escape from ‘pleasures of the 
world ’. For instance, the Commentary on tphe Maj jhima, sutta No. 19, explains 
(MCm. ii, 79) nekkhamnia-vitakka as kamehi nissato nekkhamma-patisam- 
yutto vitakko. Further, it is said in the comment on the same totta (MCm. 
ii. 82): nekkhammail ca kamehi nissatam sabbam kusalam. In another place 
(MCm. iv. 197), we i*ead nekkhammena explained as k&mato nissateguneni — 
k&mato nissatgune thitena puggalena. MCm. iv. 158, as well as MCm. iii. 171 , 
explain nekkhamma as kamato nikkhantassa sukham. In all these cases 
escape from kama is emphasized. But, side by side with these explanatioxiSi 
we also find as the explanation of nekkhamma ‘renunciation*. DCm. ii- 
471-73 (on Kfitadantasutta) says : nekkhamme &nisamsam pakasesi, pabbajjdya 
gUQam pakSsesi ti attho. Similarly, ACm. iv. 204 also says : ne kkhAnm e cittam 
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pakkhandati ti pdbbajjdya cittam firamma^vasena pakkhandati. Here the 
word ‘pabbajjfi’ clearly occurs. 

It has been already remarked above that ultimately the word came to 
include all good things (sabbe pi kusala dhamma). So it was also used in the 
sense, as suited each case, of anagamima^a: 

‘Ettha nekkhamman ti an&gSmimaggo adhippeto. So hi sabbasp 
kfimanam nissarapam. ’ The Commentary on Dhp. 272 gives the same explana- 
tion as anigamisukha of nekkhamma. In other contexts, it is also interpreted 
as m66dna: ACm. iii. 242 (on A. 147) and Vimanavatthu Commentary (p. 348) 
interpret the word da Nibbana (Nibbane khemabhavam disva). In another 
place, it is interpreted as Nibbana as well as the Path leading to Nibbana : 

Nibbanah ca nibbanagamin ca patipadam kheman ti disva (SnCm. on 
Sn 1098) ; or, in the sense of First Trance: 

Idha nekkhammam nama asubhesu pathamajjhanam (ACm. iii. 321). 
Later commentaries such as on Dhammapada further extend the scope of this 
word. See, for instance, the following: 

Nekkhamman ti kilesupasamam nibbanaratim pana sandhay’etam 
vuttam (Cm. on Dh. 181) 

where the word seems to include even the delight in Nibbana which allays 
corruptions. Here it rejects the interpretation of ‘pabbajja’ (ettha pabbajjfi- 
nekkhamman ti na gahetabbam). 

Dhammapala also in his various commentaries refers to different inter- 
pretations. For example, in his comment on Therigatha 339, he explains 
nekkhamma as pabbajja as well as Nibbana (pabbajjam nibbanam yeva 
pihayami, patthayami). In his commentary on Cariyapitoka (2. 4. 1-2), 
he explains the word as three-fold (tividha) — (i) nibbana, (ii) quiescence and 
insight (samatha and vipassana) as means for the attainment of Nibbana, and 
(iii) a life of renunciation as the means for the attainment of samatha and 
vipassanft. 

So we see that even in Pali sources, the word began to change its conno- 
tation from the time of later canonical texts, such as Buddhavamsa, Cariy&- 
pitaka, Vibhanga, and through the early commentaries where the interpreta- 
tion is based upon the antithesis of kama as well as upon the fancied derivation 
from a similarly sounded root nikkhama*(nifkram), it finally came to be 
interpreted in the sense of all good things such as pabbajjS, an&g&mimagga, 
nibbfina, samatha and vipassana and the delight in nibbSna. 

5. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts.> — ^It must be noted that in Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, the Pali word is rendered as ‘naiskramya’. Mahfivastu (iii. 42) has the 
following stanza: 

Spriayam naiskramya sbkhaxn aprthagjanasevitam 
Bhikfu vi^vasamapadye aprapte Ssravakfaye. 

This stanza like the mrresponding verse of Dhammapada (272) has nothing 
to show the iilterpretation in which the word was understood at that time. 
But mark the following passage which corresponds to the oft-repeated Pali 
passage quftted above in para. 2 (that from Ambatthasutta of the IMghanik&ya): 
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D&nakatham, ^Hakath&m, svargakath&m, pu^yakathSm, pu^yavipika-- 
kath&m, k&mesu bhayam, ok&ram, samkiletoip, nai§hr<myasaxi&a,m- 
savyavadfinam samprakafiayati. (Mahavastu iii. 367.) 

Here there is no doubt that the word ‘naiskramya’ corresponds to the Pali 
‘nekkhamma’ and that is used, as in the Pali passage, in opposition to 
kama, that is to say, in the same sense as* naifkamya’. See also the following: 

Nai§kramyam anuvarQayanti kame^u dosadar^inak (Mahavastu, i. 107, 
1. 3) where the antithesis between kama and naisk&mya is quite clear. 

Another stanza from the same work suggests a similar contrast: 

iSuro ca bhavati drdhavrata apramatto na kamabhoge suratim janeti 
naiskramyato bhavati adinacitto choretva jalam jinacetiye^ ^ 

(Mahftvastu ii. 392.) 

‘Whosoever offers a net to the shrinb of the Conquerors becomes a hero, of 
firm vows, watchful, finds no delight in pleasures of the world and is not cast 
down because of ‘naiskramya’. ‘Here also we note the contrast between 
enjoyment of pleasures and naiskramya. In Aivaghosa’s Saundarinanda 
xii. 21, also, 

Adya te saphalam janma labhodya sumahains tava 

Yasya kamarasajnasya naiskramyayotsukain manak, 
the contrast between kamarasajfia and naiskramya is sqggested. 

So it will be seen that in spite of the form of the word ‘naiskramya’, the 
idea implied by the word is the same as ‘naiskamya’. 

It is also interesting to note that Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in his L’Ud&na- 
varga, p. 266, gives, as the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali expression ‘nek- 
khammfipasame rata’ (Dhp. 181), ‘naisk(r)am(y)opatome ratak’, where ‘r’ 
is put in brackets. 

As opposed to this sense of naiskamya, we equally find, as in the non- 
canonical Pali texts like the Milinda, Netti, Visuddhimagga, that the word 
is used, as contrasted with ‘house’ or ‘a life in a house’. Mahavastu i. 173, 
13 reads 

Napi ye dharmak grhairitas te naiskramyaSritS iti de&kyami; napi ye 
dharma naiikramyairitis to grhasrita iti detoyami. 

Here we see that the word is contrasted with ‘ house ’. In this very sense, the 
word is used in several passages in Lalitavistara. We hear of ‘ naifkramyakala ’ 
(Lefmann’s ed. of Lalitavistara, pp. 196,* 199, 219, 220). We also read of 
‘naifkramyabuddhi’ (p. 170) and‘na4kramya-mati’ (p. 184). 

We do not, however, find that the Sanskrit texts give other various 
interpretations as in Pali texts. Perhaps, the very orthographical form of the 
Sanskrit word restricted the interpretation to ‘a life of renunciation’. We 
have seen that it was based upon a fancied derivation from the root ‘niskram’. 

6. Tibetan renderings . — ^Let us see what light is thrown upon this subject 
> by Tibetan renderings. In the Tibetan translation of like UdfinavargS xxi. 9, 
we kave first two quarters of a stanza corresponding to the first two quarters 


1 Cf. 6ik|aB«nnucesya, 306. 
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of Bhp. 181, and we have an expreasion corresponding to ‘NekkhammQpasame 
ratfi’. The Tibetan rendering of the same is: 
aes-tibyuA ii la dgah-pa daA 



niskramaim upa^ama 


ratS^ 


Jischke in his Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 148, gives two interpretations of 
Ses-^byuA, which all appear to be later. His interpretations are (i) deliverance 
from the round of transmigration , and (ii) knowledge of one’s self, which all 
appear to be secondary or of third remote and do not appear to be supported 
by etymology. In Mahavyutpatti (Sakaki’s edition, No. 6444), the Tibetan 
rendering of ‘kamesu naiskramyam’ is given as ‘hdod-pa-las spagspa 
which literally interpreted means ‘going away from 
desire’. Another rendering is also given. It is ‘hdod-pahi las spa^l8-pa 
which means ‘abandonment of desired things’. In 6765, 
the word naiskramya is rendered by ‘nes-par hhyun-pa which of 

coimse corresponds to nissaraina as said above in the Tibetan rendering of 
Dhp. 181. In 7654, also, it has been rendered by ‘hbyuh-pa Thus it 

will be seen that here also the interpretations waver between ‘abandonment 
of desire’ and ‘renunciation or going out of one’s house’. 

7. Chinese sources . — Let us now turn to Chinese sources. In the Chinese 
version (Madhyam&gama 32. 96. 7, Ch’angchow edition of 1911) of Upalisutta, 
No. 66 of the Majjhimanikaya, we clearly have the words |.wu yii’ 
which mean ‘without desire’, used for the word ‘nekkhamma’ in the passage 
which corresponds to the one quoted above at the beginning of para. 2. In 
the version of the Ambatthasutta (2. 21) of the Dighanikaya, vol. i, it is 
translated by ch’u yao ^ (Dirghagama, Suchow edition, 1887, 13. 22a. 10). 
The same Chinese rendering is also found in the Chinese version of the 
Ktitadantasutta (Dirgh&gama 16. 266. 1). In the Chinese version of the Maha- 
pad&nasutta (D. ii. 41), it is rendered by ch’u li miti ‘going out’. The 
same rendering is also found in the Cie-t’o^-tao-lun (4. 26. 10; 4. 36. 1; also 
see my ‘Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga’, p. 44), the Chinese translation of 
Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga. Upatism is further very explicit about the inter- 
pretation of this word. He clearly points to the two interpretations: 
(i) ‘leaving the house and practising good things (kusala); and (ii) being away 
■from desires of wnse ’. In another place (8. 76. 4) where the word ‘ nekkhamma ’ 
is used as one of the ten p&ramitSs or perfections, the Chinese rendering 
is merely Ch’u Prof. P. C. Bagcbi in his ‘Deux Lexiques Sanskrit 
Chinoi%’, vol. ii, p. 480, gives only ch’u as the Chinese rendering of 
nikkara, which.is evidently ni4oara^ that is to say ni^krama. In the Mah&- 
yftna work ‘Dalabhbmika-sfitra’ (1. UU), we come across the word ‘nai^kra- 
myaoftrl’ fcMr which the different Chinese renderings given by translators of 
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suooessiye periods from the third to the tenth century A.D. are enlisted by 
Rahder in his Glossary (p. 96). It is interesting to note that none of the 
renderings given there can be interpreted to mean ‘without desire’. Most 
of them seem to favour the interpretation of renunciation or leaving one’s 
house. 

8. Etymology. — Childers in his Pali-English Dictionary (p. 264, col. 1) 
has a note on this word, in which he discusses the etymology of it. He refers 
to both the etymologies of the word, one derived from kama and the other 
from niskram. He decides in favour of the latter, because he finds an insuper- 
able difficulty in the aspiration in the word nekkhamma to allow him to derive 
it from pai^kamya. The form in that case should have been, he argues, 
nekkamma and not nekkhamma. But on closer examination of similar 
words, it will be foimd that no difficulty is really to be felt. For, it is the 
peculiarity of the Pali-Prakrits that we have the aspirated sounds in several 
Prakrit words where the original Sanskrit words do not justify any. Compare, 
for instance, Cariyapitaka, 2. 6. 6 ; 

Dhanikehi bhito tasito pakkhanto’ ham mahanadim 
where the word ‘pakkhanta’ corresponds to Sanskrit ‘prakranta’ and still 
we have the aspiration in the Pali wrjrd. So also we should note the Pali 
word ‘khanti’ ‘liking’ (ayam amhakara khanti, this is what we like), which 
stands for the Sanskrit word ‘kanti’ ‘liking’ from the root kam, to like, to 
covet. See also note on p. 117 of my book ‘Vimuttimagga and Visuddhi- 
magga’, in connection w'ith nikkhanti or nekkhamma. Compare also the Pali 
form ‘sakkhati’ which is found side by side with ‘sakkoti’ from the Sanskrit 
root i5ak to be able. For other examples of this peculiarity in Pali, see 
R. P. Chaudhari’s article on ‘The Philology of Pali Language' in ^he Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. xviii (1942), p. 361. 

To prove that the word naiskramya is used for nekkhamma in the sense 
of dispassionateness (naiskamya). we have the following lines from the Maha- 
vastu i. *293 : 

Ye yuktayoga manasa succhandasa naiskramyino Gautama-^asanasmim 
which corresponds to the first two lines of Sutianipata 228 ; 

Ye suppayutta manasa dalhena nikkdmino (vl. nikkhamino, nikdmino) 
Gotamasasanasmim. * 

Here it is proved beyond doubt that the word nikkhamino or nikkamino or 
nikamino is rendered by naiskramyino. So when there is an actual use of 
this word, in an important Buddhist Sanskrit text, all imagined difficulties 
are cleared away. 

9. Conclusion. — ^Thus from the foregoing, wo conclude (i) that the early 
canonical texts use the word nekkhamma in its primary sense of dispassionate- 
ness (naifkamya) ; (ii) that in later canonical texts it came to be used in the 
secondary sense of ‘renunciation, or leaving one’s house’; (iii) that Ih post- 
canonical Pali works and Pali Commentaries this later interptetation came to 
be not only confirmed and accepted but a tendency to connect the word also 
with nikkbama (nifkram) is noticed with the result that in commentatorial 
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explanations the word is connected with both kSma m well as nikkhama; 
(iv) that when Buddhist Sanskrit works were translated from the Pali-Frakrit 
originals or when they came to be written in the original, the real etymology 
of the word was forgotten and the Buddhist Sanskrit word ‘naifkramya ’ based 
on a fancied derivation from nifkram came in vogue; (v) that the word came 
to be extended to all good things (kusala dhammS.) including renunciation, 
the state of being an AnS.gS.mI, nibbSna, or the way leading to nibbSna such 
as that of samatha (quiescence) and vipassanS (insight), or even the delight 
in nibbSna; (vi) that although in later Buddhist Sanskrit works the meaning 
seems to be restricted to ‘renunciation’, the old Buddhist Sanskrit works 
like the MahSvastu and SaundarSnanda show that the old interpretation of 
the word in the sense of dispassionateness (naiskSmya) still lingered on; and 
(vii) that finally the word nekkhamma as an equivalent of naiskSmya can also 
be philologically explained. 

Thus it will be clear that an attempt on the part of some scholars to 
interpret a word or an expression in mere reliance upon Buddhist Sanskrit 
works, without referring fo Pali-Prakrit originals, is bound to fail. One example 
of this kind has been already dealt with by the present writer in his article 
on ‘.TSyin, TSyi, TSdi’ in D. R. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (pp. 249- 
268) ; a second in another article on ‘ SaptSnga-supratif thita ’ in the projected 
volume in commemoration of Prof. Radhakumud Mukerjee; and a third is 
shown here in this volume, also a commemoration volume, in honour of the 
celebrated scholar Dr. B. C. Law. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH INDIA 

By 

Mr. G. Kttbiyan’, Head of the Department of Geography, University of 
Madras, and Mr. V. P. Kannab Nair 

The characteristic feature of hydro-electric development in South India 
is its recency. Except the Sivasamudram plant in Mysore which was opened 
in the beginning of this century, all the others have sprung up during the 
last twelve years. Since 1930, there has been a phenomenal development of 
power generation in South India, and if the war had not interfered, the position 
today would probably have been even better. 

The total installed capacity of the hydro-electric installations, including 
those under construction, now stands at 183,200 kW, of which 102,000 is 
in the province of Madras, 72,000 in Mysore and 9,000 in Travancore. By 
extending these schemes when necessary, Madras can produce 146,760 kW, 
Mysore 131,200 kW and Travancore 30,000 kW, thus giving a grand total of 
307,960 kW. 

' The Sivasamudram plant, the first of its kind in the East and the power 
behind the industrial progress of Mysore, was opened in 1902. Assisted by 
Eiishnaraj&Sagarandthe Shimsha station, it is now in a position to ]m>duQB 
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42,000 kW. Further, Mysore has in addition the Jog fall project under 
construction. In Madras, the Fykara and Mettur schemes with a total 
capacity of 81,260 kW are now in working condition. The former was opened 


Relief Map of South India 

in 1932 and the latter in 1937. It is interesting to realize that Metijir oom- 
’ bines irrigation with power generation. The Papanasam scheqie of the Madras 
(Government is still in the construction stage* and seeks to utilize a fall of about 



1 It has, however, commanoed operation ainoe August 1944. 
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330 feet in the flow of the Tambrapami river by the oonstniotion of the 
'Tambrapami dam. The Pallivasal scheme of Travanoore harnesses a fall of 
the Mudrapuzha, a tributary of the Periyar. The scheme diverts the water 
from the weir at Munnar (4,760'), takes it through a tunnel and leads it into a 
forebay at an elevation of 4,716'. From there, the water is let down through 
two penstock lines, to the power house situated at an altitude of 2,760' giving a 
head of about 1,990'. The station was started in 1940 and generates 9,000 kW. 

The main geographical factors which condition the development of hydro- 
electric power generation are topography and rainfall. The mountains of 
South India fringe the west and east coasts, with the plateau between them 
sloping gently eastwards. The Western Ghats are much the more important 
because of their greater height and their unbroken nature. In South India, 
three well-marked areas of mountain topography stand out prominently. 
They are: (i) the Nilgiri hills and the western ranges of the Mysore plateau; 
(ii) the Anamalai, Palni and Cardamom hUls; and (iii) the Vizagapatam 
Agency tracts. The rivers that rise from these regions flow through regions 
of very rugged topography before they reach the plains, with the result that 
there are numerous falls and cataracts in their mountain courses which favour 
the development of power. 

The distribution of rainfall at a power site is of fundamental significance 
in its choice. The upper reaches and the slox)es of the Western Ghats, from 
where the main rivers that are harnessed for electricity rise, have a longer 
wet season than anywhere else in India. It extends from June to December, 
comprising the period of the south-west monsoon from June to September and 
the retreating monsoon from October to December. The so-balled dry season 
is only of five months’ duration, from January to May, but even this is often 
interrupted by thunder showers, which are likely to be heavy in the extreme 
south-west. The main season of rains is during the period of the south-west 
monsoon which brings about 100 to 160* of rain and sometimes even 200', as at 
Peermade.^ The north-east monsoon begins in October and the Caidamom 
hills in the south and the higher parts of the Western Ghats intercept them 
to give a subsidiary maximum of rainfall in October. The wet season in these 
regions is prolonged in both the directions, a pre-monsoon rainfall in April 
and May and a post-monsoon rainfall in OcWber and November. 

The reliability of rainfall is of greater significance than the actual amount 
of rainfall itself. The coefficient of- the reliability of rainfall at any place 
can be rou^ly determined by the ratio of the average rainfall of the 
ten driest years on record, to the mean annual rainfaU. On the West Coast, 
Nilgiris and the Agency tracts, this ratio is very high and is approximately 0*8. 
This is due partly to the heavy rainfall in these regions, partly to the extended 
season of rains and partly also because the rainfall is as a result of both the 
monsocms. Bombay, on the other hand, receives all its rain during the season, 
of the south-west monsoon; the peculiarly favourable conditions of rain&ll 

* L» a favoured aiteai the rainfidl may be wall over 400' ae at Mukurti ridge station 
in the Nilgiris, or, at Lakkidi, near Vayitiri in Malabar. * 
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give South India decided advantages over Bombay and this is reflected in the 
storage requirements for hydro-electric development.® Even in Madras, the 



rivers show seasonal variation of discharge, e.g. the Pykara river— 20,000 
cusecs in July and 15 in May. In order to keep the hydro-electric plant 

* The storage per kilowatt of capacity in million cubic feet for the Pykara plant is 0*03 
while it is 0*24 in the case of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., 0*21 in the Tata Hydro-eleotric 
vpower Supply and 0*19 in the Tata Power Company, Ltd. Thus the storage requirements of 
South India are only | to | of what they are in Bombay. 
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woridng throughout the year, the discharge curve should be straightened out. 
The usually adopted device known as monsoon storage is to store the excess 
monsoon water in a reservoir and let it out by a regulated sluice, so as to 
give a uniform continuous discharge throughout the year. It is obvious 
that where the wet seascm is prolonged, the dimensions and hence the cost 
of the storage reservoir need not be so large as in a place with a shorter wet 
season. Even the Pykara which has not the best features of rainfall distribu- 
tion in comparison with the Pallivasal or Sivasamudram projects is very much 
better than any of the hydro-electric schemes in Bombay. 



Hydfo-eieotrio Power ver«u« Coal and Oil 


On the basis of slope and rain&ll which are the geographic factors that 
delimit the occurrence of water power. South India may be divided into 
three regions. The Anamalais, the Nilgiri hills and the western parts of 
Mysore plateau are the most &vourable regions; the Cardamom hills and the 
Palnis come nex*t, while the Vizagapatam Agency tracts are the least favoured. 

It is not every potential water power site that is worthy of development. 
Certain economic fiftotors also play a determining rdle. The most important 




Map of India diowing davokped Power 

The amount of power generated ie approximately proportional to the volume of the cube : 
A unit cube of fide ^'lepteeente 100 kW of inatalled capacity. Ctel and oil energy are con- 
vertied into kW years by taking 6 tons of coal and 4*8 tons of oil respectively for 1 kW year. 

Cube marked coal stands for ooal power, 

M oil 91 oil 91 
Oireledottbe stands for water power. 
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of them are: (1) the absence of competition from other sources of power in 
the area, (2) the nearness of market for the hydro-electric power, and (3) the 



Availability of Water Power 

a 

wealth of the market* It is well known that South India has neither coal nor 
oil. Thermal eleotrio plants depending on imported coal, or oil, %re working 
m South India in a few areas which have the advantage of location near a 
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port, to which the fuel can be cheaply transported. War conditions have 
made the availability of both coal and oil very difiScult and many of the 
power stations like those of Madras are finding it necessary to curtail their 
supplies to the consumers. How much better it would have been if the capital 
of the Province was linked to Mettur! And indeed, hydro-electric power 
comes to within a stone-throw of the city of Madras. Probably vested 
interests were too dominant. Even in times when the prices of oil and coal 
are normal and transport charges have not had the terrible gallop towards a 
peak that is characteristic of war-time conditions, it is found that hydro- 
electricity is generally cheaper than thermal electricity. Actual figures show 
that the total annual cost j>er kilowatt hour of output in a hydro-electric plant 
in South India is much less than in a thermal electric plant. But it must be 
admitted that the initial cost of construction of the water plant is very high 
and especially so, as there is need for storage reservoirs. This however is, as 
has been shown, at a minimum in South India. There are other mitigating 
factors like the availability of cement (at Madhukarai) and iron (at Bhadravati) 
which reduce the cost of construction of reservoirs. Major Sir Henry Howard, 
the wizard of electricity, has estimated that hydro-electric installations in- 
cluding the cost of high tension transmission should not exceed Bs. 1,000 per 
kilowatt of installed efiective capacity at high tension distributing points. 
The unit cost of the Madras undertakings are well below that figure. 

South India has a rich and near market for power. The Pykara power is 
used mainly in the cement works at Madhukarai, the textile mills at Coimbatore 
and the tea factories in the Nilgiris, not more than 70 miles away from 
Glenmorgan. The chief consuming areas in Mysore are Kotar and Bangalore, 
at distances of 90 miles and 60 miles respectively from the generating station 
of Sivasamudram. It is these advantages which have resulted in these schemes 
yielding very good profits, generally more than 8% (for Pykara 8*4% in 
1940-41). The PaUivasal power is being utilized at the Sassoon mills and the 
aluminium works at Alwaye, at a distant of about 60 miles. 

Political factors are of significance in the development of hydro-electric 
schemes. Three governments, the Province of Madras and the Indian States 
of Mysore and Travancore, are developing their resources independently of one 
another. From a geographical point of view it would be more healthy and 
more desirable if all the resources are pooled together. Thus the Pykara, 
Mettur, Sivasamudram, and Shimsha plants and the Jog project could be made 
i 4 to one grid serving the dentral areas of South India while the PaUivasal 
scheme and the projects of Papanasam and Periyar when completed could 
form another network to supply the needs of the southern areas. It is clearly 
cheaper for South Kanara to get its power from Jog falls rather than from 
Pykara. South Travancore can get its power from Papanasam and a transfer 
of the %ame quantity can be effected from PaUivasal to South Malabar. This 
is one more of the many instances where political factors have retarded healthy 
<^velopme^ts on geographic lines. The Mysore government at present is 
contemplating its own grid interooimecting Jog falls, Sivasamudram and 
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Shimsha at Bhadravati. The Madras Qovenunent has its own scheme with 
six hydro-electric and three thermal electric plants. The ultimate sum of the 
Madras Government is to maintain an economic balance between indigenous 
water power and imported thermal electric power. The Travancore govern- 
ment has its own scheme.^ 

Industrialization of South India was terribly slow in the years before the 
development of the hydro-electric power schemes and the supply of cheap 
electric power has been closely followed up by rapid industrial progress in 
many parts of South India, especially in Mysore State, Coimbatore and 
Travancore. The 45,000 kW of power generated in Mysore is distributed 
among (1) the mining industries (20,000 kW), (2) the textile mills (about 
14,000 kW), and (3) the miscellaneous industries (more than 10,000 kW). 
The characteristic feature of the market in Mysore is its variety and the 
smallness of each unit. Except a few large concerns, the bulk of them employ 
less than 200 labourers. The Mysore government has generally fostered the 
growth of small scale industries wherever possible by providing small blocks 
of power at cheap rates. Power is supplied to small agriculturists for pumping 
purposes at 6 pies per unit, the lowest rate in India. The power demand in 
Mysore for agricultural pumping purposes is growing up at an estimated 
rate of 1,700 h.p. per year. 

Coimbatore district has witnessed, since 1930, a remarkable industrial 

development in the wake of Pykara power. The chief consumers of power in 

1941 were: (1) the textile industry (26,000 kW); (2) the cement works 

(3,600 kW) ; (3) tea factories (3,900 kW) ; (4) agricultural purposes (10,000 kW) ; 

(6) licensees (20,d00 kW); (6) miscellaneous (4,400 kW). At the time of 

the commencement of the Pykara, there wero eight textile mills, all of 

which soon closed down their steam or oil engine plants and changed over 

to the government hydro-electric supply. By 1940, 33 mills were connected 

to the I^kara system and 4 more were under construction. Many existing 

mills increased their power demands. ‘But for the availability of cheap 

hydro-electric power, there would not have been such a rapid development in 

industrial load. Further, the government policy regarding loans for conversion 

and construction, which enabled money to be advanced to both old and new 

mills for the purchase of the electrical equipment and machinery, was also 

responsible for the large and rapid increase in the number of mills erected. 

The low rates for power with the guaranteed maximum charge of 0*.66 anna per 

unit, the security of supply and the service features of the government power 

system, all make for an appreciated supply and rapidly growing demand. ’ * 

Much of the success of the Pykara is certainly due to the grand commercial 

policy adopted by the Madras government imder the guidance of Major Sir 

Henry Howard. The availability of vegetable and mineral raw materials in 

the neighbourhood of Pykara has also been responsible for its growth! The 
* 

^ Since writing this, I understand from Major Sir Henry Howard that a scheme has already 
been sanctioned to link the power systems of Madras Travancore. 

* Administration Beport for the Electricity D^t., Madras, 1937-38, p. 4. 

x8 
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exteoasions planned to come into existence as late as 1947, had to be 
efieoted within B years of its inception. Many new textile mills were started 
in the vicinity of Coimbatore, which today has consequently become the 
Manchester of South India. The use of electricity for lift irrigation is a 
healthy departure from the time-worn methods, which once for all explodes 
the theory that the peasantry in India is averse to the introduction of any 
scientific improvements in agriculture. In 1933-34, in Coimbatore there were 
only eight agriculturist consumers connecting 61 h.p., but by 1937-38, their 
numbers had increased to 970 and they connected about 6,000 h.p. By 
1940-41 there were as many as 2,200 agricultural pumps using Pykara 
power! Again, the development of power at Mettur saw the growth of a 
textile mill and an electro-chemical factory at Mettur itself and the develop- 
ment of cement works at Dalmia Nagar. The Mettur project also has been 
a profitable concern pelding more than 6% on capital outlay within the 
first four years of its origin. 

Pallivasal power has contributed very largely to the industrialization of 
Travancore. Power is being used for several industrial purposes like the 
aluminium factory, textile mills, tea factories, the ceramic factory. Cochin 
harbour works, etc. and for agricultural purposes like the dewatering of the 
Kuttanad region. On a capital outlay of more than 160 lakhs the net profit 
has been less than 2 lakhs. The yield has thus been much less than that of 
Pykara or Mettur, but in a few years, there is every prospect of the profits 
mounting up. 

Mr. G. Sundaram estimates that Madras has a minimum of 260,000 kW 
of power which under favourable circumstances can go up to nearly 600,000. 
Mysore has another 200,000 kW and Travancore another 100,000 kW. South 
India has thus a potentitd total of more than 760,000 kW. 

At one time, S. India which had neither coal nor oil was condemned as 
the one province which had no hopes of industrialization, but the rapid develop- 
ment of water power has, however, opened up a vista of possibilities, thanks to 
Sir C. P. Bamaswamy Aiyar, the founder of the Schemes and Major Sir 
Henry Howard,, the person responsible for their execution. Hydro-electric 
power is not well developed in Bengal, Bihar, C.P., Assam and Hyderabad 
because of the occurrence of coal, or oil, in these provinces and the consequent 
nubility of water power to compele with thermal electric power. 

India is in the same position as that of Japan and Italy. Japan’s resources 
in coal and oil are no better than that of India, but Japan’s developed water 
power is about four million h.p., more than five times that of India. India’s 
potential resources in water power are much greater than that of Japan’s. 
The Indian labourer is just as intelligent as the Japanese labourer, and is in 
addition, cheaper. India has an abundance of raw materials like iron ore, 
cotton, jute, etc. which Japan sorely needs. Further more, India has one of 
the largest home markets in the world. If Japan can become industrialiBed, 
there is no reason why India should lag behind. For India, the road to 
salvation lies in industrialusation and development of power is the sttie 
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non of industrial progress. This war is the golden opportunity for our develop- 
ment and let us hope that it will not be thrown away but utilized to the fullest 
extent by all the industries, by so organizing and developing themselves that 
they will be able to hold their own, in the cut-throat competition that is bound 
to be the most significant feature of the post-war economic depression.^ 


VILLAGES AND TOWNS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

Professor Dr. P. K. Acharya, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

It is intended to show from an analysis of the details concerning villages 
and towns described in the standard architectural text, the Manaaara-Vaatu- 
iaatra^ that India has known the art of living here on earth, well and happily, 
and that she ignored no aspect of life in budding up a civilization that has 
endured for some three thousand years. 

The villages are classified under eight plans indicated by their titles. 
They are called Davdalca, Sarmtobhadra, Nandydvarta, Padmaka, Svastika, 
Praatara, Kdrmuka, and Chaturmukha^ the plan being based on the layout 
or general shape of the settlement.* The town {nagara)^ which is stated to 
be especially associated with the king or his representative ruler, that is, which 
serves as the administrative headquarter or the seat of government,* varies 
in accordance with its importance and size and the rank of the ruler residing 
therein. Thus with regard to town-planning the bases of classification are 
manifold. As business centre towns are called Rdjadhdnl, Nagara^ Pura^ 
Nagari, Kheta, Kharvata, Kvbjaka, and PattanuA The town imit intended to 
serve as defensive fortress is divided into another eight groups known as 
i^ibira, Vdhinimukha, Sthdniya, Dronaka, Sarhvidha or Vardhaka, Kolaka, 
Nigama, and Skandhdvdrafi As military bases the town unit is distinguished 
as Oiridurga (hill fort), Vanadurga (forest fort), Jaladurga (water fort), Ratha- 
durga (chariot fort), Devadurga (invincible divine fort), PwAkadurga (marshy 
fort) and MUradurga (mixed fort). 


* This paper is adapted from the dissertation submitted by Mr. V. P. K.*Nair to the 
University of Madras for the Diplozna in Geography Examination. AU the maps have been 
drawn by him. 

^ As published by the Oxford University Press, 1934, Yol. Ill (Text), Vol. IV (Translation), 
Vol. V (Illustrative Plates). 

* ManasSra, Chap. IX, 1-4, compare Evaih chashtavidhamgramam tat-tad-rupe^a SaAjhitam. 

* BhupatlnAih oh&pi sarvesh&zh astragr&hyadi-kramat vakshye samk9ripya nagarasya 

in (Mftnas^, X, 1-2). The royal order is divided into nine classes ooni|>rising 

CiMbkravartin, mah&r&ja or adhir&ja, narendra or mahendra, parsh^dka, patfadhara, map<Lale4a, 
pattAbh&j, pr&h&raka, and astragr&hid (M. XL, 2~6). 

* Mftnasftra, X, 37-40. 

* • /6td., X, 40-42. 
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According to this standard text there is not much difference between a 
village, a town, and a fort. All are fortified places intended for the residence 
of people of various callings and temperament. A town is the extension of a 
village. A fort is but a town principally meant to serve as a military camp 
for the defence. Thus there is no fundamental difference of the rural smd the 
urban population of the modem time. The amenities of life have been almost 
impartially distributed as is clear from the details supplied in the text and 
illustrated in the Plates.^ 

The Da'n4a1ca (lit. stick, staff) derives its title &om its straight rectangular 
plan. Like most of the plans it is surrounded bysthe ditch and rampart. 
Within, it is divided into eight main blocks by three roads ruoning from north 
to south, one street from east to west bisects the whole area. There is another 
broad road running along the surrounding rampart. Boads are furnished 
with foot-path on one side. There are temples of (Siva and Vishnu for public 
worship. The block assigned to the Brahmans are further divided into 
five quarters by smaller streets or lanes. People of other castes are housed 
in other blocks. 

The square plan called 8armtobhadra has openings or outer gates (bhadra) 
on aU (sarvatae) four directions. The whole area inside the surrounding 
ditch and rampart is divided by two main roads crossing in the centre into 
foiu: main blocks which are further divided into numerous smaller quarters 
of various sizes by straight roads and lanes. At the central crossing there 
is a Brahm& temple or a public hall which is surrounded by similar structures 
erected at the comer of the four main blocks. Common tanks are dug in 
all inhabited quarters. Caste-wise allotments are followed here also. 

The Nandyavarta is an enlarged (lit. repeated, dvarta) rectangular plan 
of pleasant (nandya) look and convenient residence of a large population. 
The area inside the ditch and rampart is divided by twelve main roads into 
twenty-five main blocks some of which are further subdivided into smaller 
quarters. Apart fix>m caste-wise allotment people of various callings, viz. 
tailors, fishermen, blacksmiths, basket-makers, washermen, police, priests, 
royal dancers, physicians, clerks, etc. are housed in their own quarters. Public 
temples, tanks, gardens, etc. are placed jn all convenient quarters. 

The Padmaka plan derives its title from its lotus (padma)-shaped layout 
which is shewn not only by its (jUtch and rampart but also by the shape of the 
four main, blocks fianked py the two main roads crossing at the centre where 
a public hall is allotted. The main blocks are further subdivided into some 
thirty-two quarters where people of different callings and stractures for various 
ufies are allotted. 

The Svastika (lit. auspicious, oross-like) plan shows a pleasant layout 
by t^e two main roads crossing at the centre and by the four main wings. 
It is at once pleasing and convenient although looks complicated as in* a 


1 Arohitectuie of Miaasfira, Vol. V. Flatea XV-XXV. 
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modem congested town. As in the three previous so also here allotment 
has been made for the royal residence and quarters for the king’s ministers 
and his offices in addition to the general population of various castes and pro- 
fessions and faith. Here each of the four wings has its own roads and lanes, 
its common halls, parks and tanks. A^ahilapattana, the old capital of 
Guzerat, was built according to this plan.i 

The Praatara (lit. expanded) plan is like the NandySvarta, a rectangular 
one divided by sixteen broad roads into some thirty-six blocks. It also contains 
the royal palace in addition to the usual quarters for the inhabitants of various 
categories. 

The Karmuka (bow-shaped) plan justifies its title by its half-circle out- 
line which is divided into four triangular blocks by three arrow-like broad 
roads which are crossed by three other semicircular roads and one straight 
road running east to west as the diameter of the half-circle. It looks charming 
and admirably suits a river- or seaside situation. In conformity with its 
situation it is a commercial place and its population are mostly business men 
and it has allotted prominent places for markets and godowns, and police. 
Public temples are placed at the central quarters easUy accessible from all the 
twenty-eight quarters. 

The Chatunnukha (lit. having four faces) is a very beautiful rectangular 
plan. The four roads running sidewise from the middle of a side of the main 
rectangle and terminating at the middle of its right and left sides form another 
parallelogram. The main four roads from the middle of the sides of the 
main rectangle meet at the side of the central plot which is allotted for the 
residence of the iBrahmans. the priests and the main temple. There are 
twelve other main roads, which together with the other eight roads have formed 
some forty-eight quarters that have been allotted for the usual purposes 
including the royal residence. 

Of the town units Bajadhani (lit. the city with the king’s palace in it) 
would bo a suitable designation for several of the village schemes wherein a 
royal residence has been included. This common epithet applicable to all 
the towns and several of the villages is, however, distinguished in accordance 
with the rank of the royalty, which is divided into nine categories, whose 
residence is the most distinguishing feature of the settlement. In outline 
the special plan elaborated under the title* Rajtxdhani corresponds in many 
respects to the village scheme called Chaturmukha. Thus the four main roads 
r unning from the middle of the four sides of the rectangular plant terminate, 
not by crossing each other as is the case in some other plans, but at the middle 
of the four sides of the central rectangle in the centre of which is built the 
main temple surrounded by public parks. Another rectangle surrounding 
the central one contains at the four comers, covering the central rectangle, 
the royal palace in the North-west, quarters for royal priests and State officials 


^ Hemaohandra in hia Sanakfita Dvy&toya (1. 4S.) deaoribea it in detail. 
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in the South-west, Brahmans in the South-east and the public halls in the North- 
east. The immediately outer quarters of this large rectangle are allotted to 
people of royal blood and Kshatriyas, ministers, nobles, Vaiiyas (traders), 
markets and physicians. Beyond these are the quarters for guest-houses 
(aattra), schools, colleges, police, weavers, tailors, servants (4hdras), washer- 
men, milkmen, oilmen, weapon-makers, recreation grounds, public tanks. 
Behind working classes, are placed at the rear side fishermen, himters, black- 
smiths and others. Barracks for soldiers and guards are allotted to the 
boundary lines against the surrounding rampart beyond which is the usual 
ditch. There are more than twenty-fom main roads and some sixty quarters 
referred to in the Bdjadhani plan. 

The next three town-units known as nagara, nagari, and pura are basically 
the same. The title ‘nagara ’ is associated with towns with masculine epithets, 
such as, Bama-nagara, and ‘nagaii’ with those bearing feminine designation, 
such as Ka^i-nagari. These units may or may not be the administrative head- 
quarters together with the royal court. Similarly Pura implying * residence’, 
such as Lava-pura (modem Lahore), may be a commercial and residential city 
without a s})ecial significance. 

The Khefa is a special plan with a distinct geography and features. As 
the title Bani-kheta of the Almora district shows such towns are hill-stations 
built at the tope, valley or bottom of a hiU. Although it may be built in any 
shape according to available space, the one illustrated in the text looks almost 
like the Karmuka plan built facing a river or sea, with this difference that the 
half circumference of a circle is divided into five sides of a half decagon. But 
the arrow-shaped three main roads and three covering roads divide the whole 
area in the same way into some fifteen blocks wherein the quarters of the 
usual population are allotted. 

The epithet of the next plan, Kharvafa (lit. dwarfed) is no longer in the 
original form available but the titles like Khurja in United Provinces, 
Khajuraho and others appear to be its derivatives. The plan illustrated is a 
circular one originating from a central temple, as London has grown surround- 
ing the St. Paul’s Cathedral. It has eight diagonal roads terminating at the 
circumference of the central circle and four main circular roads. There are thus 
twenty-two blocks in addition to the central circle where the public temple 
and surrounding open parks are built. When it is built in a forest there need 
be no provision for the ditch, the rampart alone serving the purpose of defence. 

The BLubjaha plan is bbdily illustrated by the remains of the old city of 
Eonya-Kubja, the modem Kanouj in the United Provinces. It is an ordinary 
rectangular plan, with the hump originating from a central half-circle in the 
shape of the Khefa plan. It is a royal city with the king’s palace, courts, 
and all other appurtenances (appendices). As illustrated, there are some 
sizteeb main roads and some thirty-two main blocks allotted to various usual 
purposes. 

Ofthe^inilitary camps known as VdhinimvBiha,Dro^ka, Vardhaka, 

Ktdaha, Nigama and ShandhSvara, one water-fort, a Drmfoka fortress, andm 
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l^ibira encampment together with the details of fort gates are illustrated in 
the accompanying plates. The water-fort is an island tritmgular in shape and 
is connected with ono or more harbours, containing some twenty-four blocks 
surrounding a central circular one. Much attention is devoted to a scientific 
disposition of soldiers and guards. 

The Droi^ka fortress is a quadrangle with two unequal sides. It is 
connected with harbours and sewers as purely military camps but contains a 
civil population and also the king’s palace. 

^ibira is a rectangular military camp. It also contains the king’s tent 
at the centre. It is divided into four rectangles, one containiug the 
other. Special attention is devoted for the protection of the king who appears 
to have been the commander-in-chief of the army. Allotment of quarters 
for soldiers and barracks signifies its military feature. 

The brief outline as given above and the plates of the villages and towns 
as enclosed will permit the inference of a common feature for all these settle- 
ments. ‘Each village or town is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. 
This rampart in case of a fortified town is at least twelve cubits (eighteen feet) 
in height and its thickness at the base is at least six cubits (nine feet). Beyond 
this wall there is generally a ditch broad and deep enough to eause serious 
obstruction in the event of an attack on the village or the town. There are 
generally four main gates at the middle of the four sides and as many at the 
four comers. Inside the wall there is a large street running all round the 
settlement. There are generally two other large streets, each of which connects 
two opposite main gates. They intersect each other at the centre of the town 
or the village where a public temple or assembly hall is generally built. The 
whole area is thus divided into four main blocks, each of which is again sub- 
divided into many blocks by streets and lanes which are always straight. 
The two main streets crossing at the centre have houses and foot-paths on one 
side of the street. The ground-floor of these houses on the main streets 
consists* of shops. The street which runs round the village or the town has 
also houses and foot-paths only on one side. These houses are mainly public 
buildings, such as schools, libraries, guest-houses, etc. All other streets 
generally have residential buildings on both sides. The houses high or low 
are generally uniform in make. Drains follow the slope of the ground. Tanks 
and ponds are dug in all inhabited parts, ^and located where they can con- 
veniently be reached by a large number of inhabitants. The temples for public 
worship, as well as the public commons, gardens and parks are similarly 
allotted. People of the same caste or profession are generally housed in the 
same quarter. The dimensions of the smallest units are about 100 by 200' 
dai!f4a8 and the largest town unit 7,200 by 14,400 dan4a8. 

The details of the art of building villages, towns and houses were system- 
atically embodied for the first time in the avowedly architectural tqpatises, 
‘although the building operation must have been in existence Iqpg, long before 
these treatises were composed. The standard text, MamaaSra, wherefrom 
«ome details have been quoted above is strikingly niTniln.r to the tiehtise known 
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as tlie aiohiteoture of the Eoman arohiteot yitruvius of approximately 26 B.C. 
13)e edMio princess of VitruTius’s treatise was first printed at Borne in or 
about 1486 A.D. The unique position of this treatise is clear from the fact 
that since its first appearance in the fifteenth century there have been till 
1807 forty-two editions of the work, seventeen editions being in Latin, eleven 
in Italian, two in Spanish, six in French, four in German and two in English. 
Thus the European architecture which developed in various countries since 
the fifteenth century was largely infiuenced by this treatise. In its present 
complete form the Mdnaaara was first published in 1934, although in 1834 it 
was quoted by Bam Baz in his Essay on Indian Architecture. In Appendix I 
of the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture some two hundred archi- 
tectural texts have been referred to, most of which appear to have been 
indebted to the standard text Manasdra.^ And in Chapters II and III of the 
writer’s Indian Architecture* direct quotations from this text by several 
popular architectural treatises and direct influence upon general Saxiskrit 
literature dealing with architectural matters have been elaborated. Thus 
although it had not so many regular editions as Vitruvius is honoured with 
the influence of Mdnasdra in shapmg the Indian architecture, since at least 
the first century of the Christian era, caimot be denied.* But, on the other 
hand, as we wiU show later on, the prescriptions of Mdnasdra reflect the condi- 
tion ofvillage scheme obtained during the period of Mohenjodaro (B.C. 3250- 
2760), of the Vedas (B.C. 2500-1000), of the Epics (B.C. 1000-500 A.D.) 
including the Buddhist (B.C. 600-300 A.D.) and the Pura^as (300-1200 A.D.). 

The present Mohenjodaro area is ‘a long narrow strip of land between 
the main river (Indus) bed and the Western Nara loof. There are stated 
to have been several cities, one being superimposed upon the other. The 
remains of the uppermost city were hid by the mounds. The actual area 
covered by the mounds is now no more than about 240 acres. Originally, the 
site of Mohenjodaro must have been much more extensive than it is today 
and have formed a more closely connected whole’. 

In the extant layout ‘there is a main road, designated by the excavator 
as East street, which runs across the site from east to west. There is another 
long street, but less important as the thoroughfare of the city, which crosses 
East street at right angles and thus runs from north to south and is designated 
as First street. From these two lojig streets as well as from the short sections 
of others disclosed in other parts of the site, it is evident that the city was 
intersected by long streets pr approximately straight thoroughfares mainly 
oriented north to south or east to west. The main thoroughfares are all 
'below the level of the buildings erected alongside of them’. The extent of 
ground covered by this city at successive periods is not definitely known, 
but it is clear that once it must have extended well beyond the existing limits. 
Sfr Joh{i M a r s hal l asserts that ‘the city must have been surrounded by walls’. 


1 Dietioiuuty o¥ Hindu Arcfaiteoture, pp. 749-804. 

* Fp. 89-109, 110-133 (Portion of tiie MtoaiiBwi in Liteiature). 

* Ibid., 0£»p. V, pp. 160-198. 
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The layout of the whole city of any of these periods or strata is thus 
missing from the account of Six John Mushall and others. A picture may, 
however, be reconstructed by joining up the various sections or areas as 
described by them. The city would thus look of irregular shape, like the 
Dromka fortress of the MdnasSra^e plans, the longer side in some cases being 
from north to south, and in others from east to west. The streets and lanes, 
however, are nearly straight. By the intersections of these the city is divided 
into different blocks. The central part appears to have been occupied by some 
public building or the great Bath. Each block contained a number of buildings 
for the residence of the people of the same profession as the quarters of the 
washermen indicate. There appears to have been an extensive arrangement 
for drainage — ^a peculiarity which is strongly emphasized in the Mdnasara 
and other ^ilpa-iastraa. The general city plan, including even the irregularity 
of sides, will also correspond to some of the plans elaborately described in the 
Architecture of Mdnaadra^ 

No such remains of the Vedic villages and towns have been yet discovered. 
But from the references like Pura-bhit (destroyer of cities) the existence of 
some kind of town is clear. Besides, mention is made of ‘a sovereign who, 
exercising no oppression, sits down in this substantial and elegant hall built 
with a thousand pillars’ and of residential houses with such pillars as are said 
to be vast, comprehensive and thousand-doored.^ Mitra and VaruigA are 
represented as occupying a great palace with a thousand pillars and a thousand 
gates.* References to such extensive structures will also indicate the exis- 
tence of big cities. 

‘The view o& Zimmer and others after him {Vedic Index of Macdonell 
and Keith, I, 538-540), that Vedic India knows of nothing more solid and 
complex than the hamlet, like the early Germans and Slavs who had no castle- 
structures and town-life, is an extreme one; for it is now realized as a basic 
fact that the Vedic Indians, like Iranians, Hellenes, and Italians, were super- 
imposed ’upon an earlier civilization Thus it becomes quite 

reasonable to find in prtfAvi, drm, databhuji, aimatm^fi and ayaaipura the massive, 
extensive, hundred-walled, stone-built and iron-protected forts. It is im- 
nocessary to assume forced explanations to discover in them mysteries of 
myths and fancies of metaphors.’ ■ The archaeological remains discovered at 
^Mohenjodaro and other places should corroborate this view. 

In the great Epics, the Bamayam and the Mahabharcda, the layout 
of big cities has been fully described. • 

‘ The great city of Ayodhya built on the banks of the Sarayu was twelve 

Yojanas (96 miles) in length and nine Yojanas (72 miles) in breadth, the 

houses of which stood in triple and long extended rows the streets 

and lanes were scientifically disposed, and the principal streets well-watered* 

It was filled with merchants of various descriptions, and adorned with 
• * 

0 

* Anhitectuie of lUBoMftra, Vol. IV, Chapa. IX, X, pp. 63-08. 

* Wilaon’B Rigvado, n, 313, 170; oompaie R.V.. n, 41, 5; V, 62, 6; Vn, 88,41. 

• • A.V. 12; ix, 3. 
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abundance of jewels; difiSoult of access, filled with efpacions houses, beautiful 
with gardens, and groves of mango trees, surrounded by a deep and impassable 
moat, and completely furnished with arms. It was ornamented with stately 
gates and jrarticos, and constantly guarded by archers. . . . Ayodhya thus 
fortified by gates and firmly barred, was adorned with areas disposed in regular 
order, and abounding with a variety of warlike weapons and with artifices 
of every kind, charioteers, cannons (dataghni, capable of killing a hvundred at 
a time), crowded with elephants and horses. It was beautified with temples, 
gardens, bathing tanks and spacious buildings full of inhabitants. It was 
embellished with magnificent palaces, the domes of which resembled the tops 
of mountains. The houses therein formed one continued row, of equal height, 
resounding with the delightful, music of tabor, the fiute and the harp.’ ^ Such 
copious description of numerous other cities is available in this earlier Epic. 

The later Epic, Mahabharata, also supplies descriptions of some hundreds 
of cities. Mr. Hopkins * who has made a special study of the Epics and the 
Pumnaa specially in respect of the town-plan has made a masterly summary 
which may be quoted with a great advantage. ‘ We may examine the general 

plan of a Hindu city It had high, perhaps concentric, walls 

about it, in which were watch-towers. Massive gates, strong doors • protected 
chiefly by a wide bridge moat, the latter filled with crocodiles and armed with 
palings, guarded the walls. The store-house was built near the rampart. 
The city was laid out in several squares.* The streets wore lighted with 
torches.® The traders and king’s court made this town their residence. The 
farmers lived in the country, each district guarded if not by a tower modelled 
on the great city, at least by a fort of some kind. Out of such fort grew the 
town. Bound the town as round the village was the common land to some 
distance, later converted into public gardens, as we see in the Mvdra- 
rakshasa. The city gates ranged in number from four to eleven and were 
guarded by squads of men and single wardens.® Door-keepers guarded the 
courts of the palace as well as the city gates. 

‘ In the city special palaces existed for the king, the princes, the chief 
priests, ministers, and military officers. Besides these and humble dwellings, 
the larger houses being divided into various courts (as the Vasantasena’s 
mansion referred to in the Mfichchha-kafilsa having seven courts each with a 
gate house), there were various assembly halls, dancing halls, liquor-saloons, 
gambling halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small traders with gold- 
smith’s shops and the work ‘places of other artisans. The arsenal appears to 
have been not far from the king’s apartments. Pleasure-parks abounded. 

1 Bfan&yag^ I. 6. 6-17. 

• JJL.OS., No. 13, pp. 176, 176. 

* HbhSUiirata, XV. 16. 8; tha king left Haetin^ur by a hig^ gate. 

* The Hbb. »seoimnenU» six sqoaiee but R&otSyapa (II. 46. 10) mentions four only. 

« MUi.. I. 221. 36; lUm&ya^ VI. 112. 12. 

• Blev«i«M»s (Keitii, Up., V. 1); Nine (Varaba,p. 62, 6), Bftmftya^a (VI. 03. 7)s Four 

(Act VI, Iffrkihehha-katifca)- * 
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The royal palace appears always to have had its dancing hall attached.* The 
above descriptions from the Epics which were the source of the classical liter- 
ature tally with those quoted from the architectural standard text of Md/naaSm 
which also corroborate the picture of villages and towns of the Buddhist 
period drawn by Bhys Davids from the canonical works and the JalakaaA 
‘In the Buddha’s time and in that portion of northern India where the 
Buddhist influence was most early felt . . . the arrangements of villages,’ 
says Brhys Davids, ‘were practically similar. We nowhere hear of isolated 
houses. The houses were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow 
lanes. Immediately adjoining was the sacred grove of trees of the primeval 

forest Beyond this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually 

rice field. Villages are described as uniting of their own accord to build 
mote-hills, and rest-houses, and reservoirs, to mend the roads between their 
own and adjacent villages and to lay out parks.’ > 

Regarding town-plans ‘we are told of lofty walls, ramparts with but- 
tresses and watch-towers ; the whole surrounded by a moat or even a double 
moat, one of water and one of mud. But we are nowhere told of the length 
of the fortifications or of the extent of the space they enclosed. It would 
seem that we have to think not so much of a large walled city as of a fort 

surrou«|ded by a number of suburbs From the frequent mention 

of the windows of the great houses opening directly on to the streets or squares 
it would appear that it was not the custom to have them surrounded by any 
private grounds ; there were, however, no doubt, enclosed spaces behind the 
front of the houses, which latter abutted on the streets.’ ** 

The extant *and the exact measurement of some plans are, however, 
available. The fortress, Girivraja, four and a half miles in circumference, is 
said to have been built by Maha-Govinda, the architect. Bimbisara is stated 
to have built the capital city of Rajagriha which was tliree miles in circum- 
ference. ‘The stone walls of Girivraja are the oldest extant buildings in 
India.’ ’ Mention is also made of the cities of AyodhyS, B&ra^asi, Kampilla, 
Kosambi, MadhurS., Mithila, Sagala, 69.keta, Sravasti, Ujjayini, Vei^li and 
others.* 

These traditions of the highly conservative Indo-Aryan community 
continues today despite several cultural onslaughts since the fifth century 
before Christ. The class-wise distribution*of quarters in our present villages 
and towns still continues ; the surrounding ditches have disappeared but their 
mark is represented in many old settlements by the dry drains, and the remains 
of old ramparts can still be seen in many instances. 

Certain details specifically mentioned in the Epic and Buddhist accounts 
deserve special notice. It is stated that ‘ houses were never built in isolation ’. 
This indicates the fundamental nature of Aryan culture; the Aryans unlike 

* See for deteile the writer’s Indiaa Arohiteotoie, n, pp. 9-16*. 

* Buddhist Bidie, pp. *9, 49; compere Jfttslce, I, 199. 
s Buddhist India, pp. 64-66. 

’ * Viminavatthu, Gonunentary, p. 82 ; see writer’s Hindu Aiohiteotuie, p. 9, note 2. 
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the non-Aryans were charactenstically social beings; they could never and 
nowhere live singly and alone. It is only the primitives who were grossly 
flftlfiali and abnormally cruel and callous. Thus a primitive man would not 
care even for his own children ; in this respect he is lower than an animal which 
has an instinctive sympathy for its helpless offsprings. It is, therefore, that 
while the animals move in herds by instinctive impulse for society, the 
primitives shun the society deliberately. The Indo-Aryans, on the other 
hand, were social beings by nature and moved in a company not like the 
animals in herd but in an organized form when they left their original home 
in search of better climate and soil. This fact should explain why the houses 
for Aryan residence were never built in isolation. 

It is therefore but natural that ‘villagers united of their own accord’ 
to build mote-hills for their safety and security, rest-houses for guests, reser- 
voirs for common use and benefit, and to mend public roads and lay out 
common parks for the comfort and convenience of the whole society. 

Similarly, the ‘watering of the roads’ and ‘ providing street-lights’ would 
indicate clearly a state of civic sense which is lacking even today in many 
settlements. Both in village schemes and town-plans the drainage system 
and the orientation of residences to get the maximum benefit of the sun and 
the wind have been emphasized: the hygienic value of these matters in con- 
nection with villages and towns can hardly be overestimated. In such thickly 
populated areas the benefit of straight roads for free ventilation of air and 
sun is obvious. The device of having foot-paths and shops on one side of 
thickly populated roads and keeping the other side open and free of conges- 
tion is a highly scientific one, and may be imitated wherever feasible with 
great benefit even at modem cities. The houses of uniform height in the 
same locality provide equal facilities and advantages for the whole population 
in addition to satisfying the aesthetic need of a civilized commimity. The 
most natural and mutually convenient practice of housing people of the same 
profession and equal economic level in the same quarter or block is dot only 
homogeneous but also preventive of inevitable clash and disharmony. 

Mr. Havel who studied Indian civilization in close quarter for a lifetime 
asserts that ‘the most advanced science of Europe has not yet improved upon 
the principles of the planning of the gardbn cities of India based upon the 
Indian village-plan as a unit’ . . ‘It will probably be a revelation to 

modem architects to know how scientifically the problems of town-planning 
are treated in these ancient dndian architectural treatises. Beneath a great 
deal of mysticism, which may be scoffed at as pure superstition, there is a 
foundation of sound common sense and scientific knowledge which should 
appeal to the mind of the European expert.’ ^ 


^ E. B. Havels Indian Civiliaation, pp. 7-8. 




A FEW THOUGHTS ON HINDI LITERATURE 

By 

PbOF. LaIjITA PilASAD SUKUL 


Hindi literature came into existence as early as about the eighth century 
A.D. and it goes without saying that Hindi language as such must have come 
into existence much earlier. On the basis of some couplets of the Siddhas 
discovered in Nepal and on some other cogent evidence K. P. Jayaswal has 
fixed the date of Hindi, developed as an independent language, as the sixth 
century A.D.^ Afber a thorough scientific analysis now the linguists are 
almost unanimous that in the said couplets it was the early form of Hindi 
evolved from the ApabhramiSa stage. 

If we look at this vast literature of twelve hundred years, produced in 
the vast area of Hindi-speaking people, which extends from the borders of 
Western Bengal to the eastern fringe of the Punjab and from the Tarai of 
the Himalayas up to the upper boundaries of the Vindhyas (covering the 
modern provinces of Bihar, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, North- 
western Province, Rajputana, Malwa, Central Provinces, Central India Agency 
and greater part of Eastern India Agency States and parts of Chota Nagpur), 
it will not be difficult to see that the intellectual contribution of the people 
inhabiting them has been quite in keeping with the standard of the rich 
heritage of its past. 

The true estimate of a literature is made primarily on the basis of its 
quahty ; and of course the quantity and variety also do count. The literature 
of each country has its own plan of development according to the cultural 
and social background in which it has to grow and thrive ; and yet there are 
certain universal laws that control generally the intellectual working of man 
as much as his physical or the spiritual. This is the basis on which the genuine 
greatness of a literature is tested. 

In spite of the racial and national differences, which have separated 
one group of man from the other, there are certain common aspects which 
entitle men to be called human bellngs; and such elements find their expression 
in the fundamental emotions of love and •fear, anger and hatred, pathos and 
laughter. Primitive or civilized human life has been nothing but a chain of 
experiences of the above emotions through its various activities; knd literature 
is a record of the same. 

II 

Now, if we carefully go through the whole of Hindi literature, we find it 
fulfiUing all the demands of a great literature. In antiquity it has a unique 
position of its own as compared with the literatures of anjr other modem 
Indian language ; and in vastness, variety, and bulk it is incomparable. Hindi 


1 See his addiess as President of the First Bihar Hindi Sfthitya Sammilanet. 
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being the mother tongue of a large number of people had, of course, many 
advantages over other sister languages. We know how important a rdle 
tradition plays in preparing the congenial atmosphere for the intellectual 
working of man without which no great achievement in this direction is 
possible. And Hindi, being the language of an area ^ of the greatest and 
perhaps the most glorious of literary, cultural, and social traditions, had the 
ground already prepared to receive the marvellous intellectual contribution of 
its genius, endowed with the sacred mission of unfading brilliance and appeal. 
One of the most remarkable factors in the creation and growth of Hindi litera- 
ture is that almost firom the very inception it has had the advantage of being 
created by those who were inspired thinkers, and who came with some divine 
mission to deliver to the suffering humanity. They did create immortal 
pieces of art planned on the most scientific basis, but none of them was an 
effort towards ‘art for art’s sake’: rather upon them art had dawned itself 
to reveal the divine message of redemption and to fiood the world with the 
light of knowledge, and dispel darkness. They offered solutions to the eternal 
questions of humanity, which are to be solved over and over again and yet 
they remain unsolved. 

Ill 

Surdas, one of the greatest singers ever bom — sitting at the ‘Shree Nath* 
temple as its chief singer — composed thousands of ‘Padaa’ devoted to the 
worship of his deity — ‘Bala Krisbpa’. In his Suraagar he has narrated the 
story of Bhagavat PuratM in general. But the tenth skandha, which is the 
biggest and the best, is devoted entirely to describing the piost captivating 
pranks of the child Krishpa and the other important portion of the same, 
generally known as the ‘Bhramar Oeeta*, describes the Viraha of the Qopla 
separated from Sri Krishpa after he had gone to Mathura. The first porticm 
gives the most vivid description of a child, specially of his physical and mental 
tendencies and activities. The fondness of the parents for the child and the 
ever vigilant care and anxiety of the loving mother with which she tends the 
child are the topics very ably dealt with by this bom-blind great singer. The 
note of unfailing appeal underlying the innocence of a child and the touches 
of the filial fondness which are eternally ingrained in human heart, have 
imparted a perpetual grace to the ppetry of this groat singer. 

Mother Yashodft persuades the unwilling child (Krishpa) to drink a little 
more milk: , 

(1) fims ’twT ^ I 

X X X X X 

^ ^ ’tft eiril, i 

1 * This are* has been the heart of the most anoient Hindu culture; even after the advent 
of the Mohamiwftdiins it was only here that the Islamic culture thrived, and ultimately got inl^- 
fused with the anoient Hindu culture.’ — Hcpkint. 
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Trfit ’Jhm iPt ^ ^ I 

( 2 ) 5 hrT ^itit \ 

ftn?t wpc i?tfT in 4 ^n nt nr nm» % ictft i 

1 nnfn nn ^ wjT % ^ I 

nann ^irfinT ^ ^ | 

ni^ fwwn lift irf^ ^ N nron I 

^ Tft: T«rere nt nHt I 

The innocent eflForts of the baby to tease his mother Yashoda have been 
well portrayed: 

ww^ nil ntnn ^ fhiT i 
filNT ^ NTNT ^ TntR ^ ^ | 
nfi nnn nnt’rr ^ ^ nTiT n^nr i 
ic nw nw nnr t wi^iTl nr* ^ ^ I etc. etc. 

That ever-present imitative faculty inborn in an intelligent child with 
its fun and joy has found its due expression in the vision of the poet; and 
with his superb artistic scenes he has chosen the occasion of ‘taking the meal’ 
to reveal it in venses : 

nyf nm nf mcfir fn ^ iKiN wtn firon i 

X X X X X 

■ nncn ntm %n nnpl nN npra ^ ntw i 

X X X X X 

Nira»r ^ nvi ^ i etc. 

• 

That the indignation of a sensitive child at the teasing remarks of a senior 
brother or elderly companion has ever been the occasion of an innocent 
fun of human life. Even this does not escape the poet’s notice, apd he paints 
the scene to remind us of the eternal homeliness of life through ages gone by : 

( 1 ) 

*iW ^ 

TO ^ ftw % »nt ^ ^ ^ I 

X X X X X X 

afft ^ TOt’n jfWt ipr ^ i 
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9 ^ ^ ’TTCn ^ I 

^ ft’s fr%ir ^ i etc. 

(2) §w»r 5lp(t,WRr w^hr i 

wwftr wtftr %«i?r ^ ?Rf^ ww i 

*iNT %Tv ^ <ni^4 ^ ^wi I 

?f|w ^ ^«rn I 

ww WTWT ijfr ^tr^r »r[ wf, «iit «it^ ?Nt i 

^ ’tnr wTfr ^smw^ nw ^ ^ i etc. 

Out of innumerable beautiful ‘PaeZeu’ of equally high merit it was difficult 
to choose, yet there is hardly any interesting as];)ect of child-psychol(^ that 
has not been touched by this great singer Surdas. 

Now the question arises whether it was for the mere fancy of the subject 
that the poet chose it or for some higher purpose ? Surdas, being a disciple 
of VaUabhacharya, belongs to the cult of Krishpa worshippers in which 
BaUmsh^a has been accepted as the form of Ej-ishpa to be worshipped. One 
of the reasons is that the path of Bhakti primarily aims at purification of the 
heart of the devotee by bringing softer human passions to the utter 
exclusiveness, and thereby it helps him to obtain the supreme path. 

The devotion to Balkrish^ was chosen for the reason that the innate 
innocence and purity of a child has an tmconscious appeal to the softer and 
nobler emotions of the people. But even to effect this natural reaction, it 
is necessary that the artist should maintain in his creation the high standard 
of conformity with the highest Natural Order. The very fact, that for the 
last so many centuries the ‘Padaa* sung by the great singer have been 
vigorously sustaining the fire of devotion in innumerable beings, is enough to 
speak for the magnificent success of the artist. 

Udhava, a chum of Sri Ejrish9a, was the professed champion of YogamSiga, 
and he was sent out by Sri Elrish^a to Vrind&vana to console the Gk>p!s who were 
suffering from the severe pangs of separation from their beloved Sri Krishna. 
He had enthusiastically accepted the onerous duty of bringing peace to the 
suffering Gk>pis by initiating thein in the cult of Yoga, which he firmly held 
to be superior to the Bhakti cult. 

But when he was asked by the Gk>pls that Bhakti was not a mere cult or 
religion but a sacred creed and faith of life, his scholastic arguments of rare 
lineal value utterly &iled. He was unsuccessful in his mission and he himself 
got converted to their cult of love and devotion of Bhakti. 

Of course Surdas claims no originality. In retelling what is given in the 
Bhaga%at PwrSn^ he won for himself a much superior position as a successful 
poet and artist'as compared to the great author of the Bhagavat. The poignant 
simpUcity of the Oopis has reached its zenith in the songs of the poet who 
has breathed in them that immortal life knows no fading nor decay. 
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In his time, sincerity of heart, coupled with that unflinching love and 
devotion, once again expresses itself in its truest colour and wins a very easy 
viotoiy over the mere casuistry of scholsuship stnd pretensions of logic. This 
is the conclusive hit that once again kindles the spsurk of true light and reassuies 
tile devotee of the truth that the divine quest is purely a matter of realization 
and not of learned arguments or sense perception. 

Apart irom the superb philosophic vsdue of this chapter, it has a merit 
of its own as a pure piece of art and poetry. If true sort aims at the inter- 
pretation of the genial current of human emotions, smd if the Baaa is held 
to be the soul of poetry then perhaps a brighter 

specimen of art or poetry than this is yet to created. The dominating 
Basa in upTHC ‘Adirasa*. But the display of all the elements of this 
Baaa with such a perfect portrayal in its absolute universal aspect is a rare 
achievement, not only in Hindi literature alone but also in the world literature. 

IV 

Tulsid&sa was another bright luminary of Hindi literature. Vincent Smith 
has paid the most glowing tribute to him when he says that ‘undoubtedly the 
greatest personality of the sixteenth century was Tulsi and not Akbar ’. 

This great saint Tulsidfisa, the author of Bam-Charitra-Mams and many 
more works of great merit and value, was also a Vaishnava BhaJeta. But 
he was a devotee of Bama the * Maryadapuruskottam’ . Sur and Tulsi both 
belonged to the Bhakti cult, and yet there was an important difference of 
outlook between the two. Sur looked upon his deity Sri Krishna as his 
dear friend whereas with Tulsi B&ma was his master and the protector. This 
material difference of outlook was very vital. According to him poetry was 
merely the necessary medium of self-expression. As one of the modem 
poets has rightly said,^ ‘Poetry did not garnish Tulsi, rather through the pen 
of this great divine singer poetry got itself garnished.’ He had also a mission 
of his own. In all his voluminous works (except in three) his theme is Kama’s 
life. But he has been exceptionally successful in maintaining a scrupulously 
high standard of ideal morality in painting his character, and yet the graces 
of the muse have not been allowed to be sacrificed or left unattended to even 
in a single place. There is hardly an occasion here to discuss his great works 
in detail. But generally speaking, it can bp stated safely that Tulsi’s outlook 
on life was extremely broad and he was the greatest champion of Hindi 
outture. SQs creed of culture dememded the highest discipline of the three 
selves (i.e. the physical, the intellectual and the spiritual) and the capadiy of 
tnii t nn.! understanding and sincere tolerance served as the test of the culture 
acquired. All this self-disdpline and the quest for peace was not merely for 
the worldly gain. But according to him, they were all the requisite pre- 
parations for a higher life, i.e. the realization of Glod. , 

' In delivering his message he was not unmindful of the praojiioal difficulties 

of and it was to solve these that he held out in his BSma the most 

* , 

>9 
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perfect model of all the social relationships that a man is required to fulfil. In 
EStft he painted the most perfect model of the womanhood and the ideals 
thereof. It is marvellous indeed to see this great artist laying the foundation 
of his character in the most exalted imperial background of a royal palace 
and with all the paraphernalia of overflowing bounty and richness strewn 
all over with its unusual lavishness and yet the entire practical life of his 
great character is lived untainted with the slightest touches of aristocracy. 
Thus the artist has achieved his great aim of presenting the life-models, 
embodying the highest ideal of a pure* and noble life. In order to send his 
message to the suffering humanity, he chose to sing his divine wisdom in the 
language of the masses, although he was a profound scholar of Sanskrit. 

He was a very great idealist and he gave expression to his idealism 
through his great hero Hama. By the dint of his superior genius and per- 
sonality Tulsidasa did not allow even for once his art to be sacriflcod for his 
extreme idealism, or the idealism to be sacriflced to maintain the graces 
of art. Mere theorizing was genuinely foreign to his temperament as he 
himself says, “ ipc R ” ‘not few 

are efficient to advise others; but those who actually act up to their own 
advice are not many ’. 

He says that Bama was a dutiful son of an illustrious father to whom 
fulfilment of his promise was sacred; but his affection for his sou Kama was 
very great. There sat the step-queen-mother demanding nothing shorter than 
the pound of flesh in the unconditional banishment of Kama. Kama broke 
the sad news in the presence of his own mother Kaushalya and sought her 
permission. Being so imprepared to receive such a rude shdok, she maiutained 
the perfect dignity of the most affectionate mother, the seniormost queen, 
the devoted consort of the royal lord, possessed of the unexcelled nobility 
of a co-wife, who was blessed with the highest culture and understanding. 
And all this is achieved in the two brief lines from the pen of this inunortal 
singer: 

ftg ^ tnm I 

^ w*r wprr, ” i 

* With a perfect composure she tells K&xfia that if the order of banishment 
is given by your royal father alone, then you need not go ; because such 
is your mother’s order, who, of course, is a superior authority; but if 
you have received orders fimm your father and mother (Eaike^) both, then 
you must obey, and my dear eon the forest will be better than hundreds of 
Ayodhyft for you.* 

The above is just one of the flnest specimens of his skill as a great poet 
and artist. The short space hardly allows a more detailed treatment of the 
subjeot. 

V 

Now vp turn to Kabir who was also one of the brightest jewels of Hindi 
literature. In respect pf time he was senior to Sur or Tulsi. In matter of 
isa 
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&ith and oult he belonged to the School of Ram&nanda, which piescribed 
the worship of Rama the incarnation of Vishpu. On the basis of the inner 
and outer evidence, it is undeniable that he belonged to the said school; but 
in essence, he had very little to do with the faith and practices of that school. 
He calls his God R&ma in various names. But in conception, RSma of Kabir 
is not the traditional incarnation of Vishpu. He is the all-pervading Nirgitna 
Brahma and for his realization it is not Vpasana or BhaJeti that is needed; 
but what is required is pure and simple Sddhand. As the chief preceptor of 
this cult, Habir was primarily a Sddhaka. 

Some refer to his Vaishnavite tendencies, and his leanings towards the 
path of Bhakti. It would bo a mistake to class him as a Bhakta or a Vaishnava 
of any school. It is well known that Kabir never wrote a line in his own 
hands, nor did he foUow any systematic plan of going about to preach his 
own doctrines. The numerous disciples who used to assemble round him 
from the various parts of the coimtry and used to sing with him almost in a 
chorus spread his message all over the world. A part of preservation was 
also theirs. This being a known fact about the life and work of the poet, 
taking all the various collections of Kabir, all that we can claim is to possess 
mainly his thoughts and also his spirit through some of his typical expressions. 

Kabir had no pretension of any scholastic background. His was the 
most direct method of acquiring and imparting knowledge, and he prescribed 
nothing but the path of Sadhana as the surest method of self-realization: 


^ 'f 

Ihn WIT ^ 


^ "iFsnpr 


In refernng to religious mythologies or in discussing the theological 
principles he has erred, and at times the errors are glaring; but when he 
discusses the merits or the requisite items of Sadhana he gives ample evidence 
of his complete mMtery and thorough knowledge of his subject. 

Kabir has also expressed his views on many other problems than * self- 
realization ’. His utterances are usually the outcome of his strong common- 
sense. A precise balance of outlook, brevity, and his appeal to reason 
rather than to emotions are the outstanding characteristics of his utterances. 
Thus in spite of his criticad attitude towards the commonest of h nmaTi failing a 
he carried conviction to a very large number of pedple with the result that his 
utterances became the household words of wisdom and light amongst them. 
The remarkable sinoerity and intellectual purity of the sage are noticeable 
in his valuable words. 

A creative art is essentially superior to other types of art. A true creation 
through the medium of art is the creation of the time spirit that not only 
shapes its age, but also goes to sustain'life against the foroes*of decay cmd 
corruption. This is the justification to hold that it is true that a literature 
uTcieated by man who is also (Heated by a great literature. 



SUFlS AND MUSIC 

By 

Db. M. L. Bot Ghovdhitby Sastbi, M.A., Fh.D. 

Calcutta Umveisity 

It is not the place to define what Stlfism is and what a ShH stands for. 
SufiSoe it to say that Sfifism is an attitude of mind towards God and things 
Godly. The Stkfis have their own way of thinking, which the orthodox says, 
is not warranted by the law of the Prophet. They were often maligned, 
cursed and persecuted for their free thinking. Still they exist as a powerful 
fisctor in the community of the Muslims. 

Stkfis generally hold independent opinions on many fundamental points 
of Islam. One of these is on the subject of music. Many of the Sufis hold 
that music is lawful. Of this class the most important are the ‘Chishtis’. 
The ‘NaqshbancB’ order holds that music is unlawful. Sattaria and Qadiriya 
hold that permissibility of audition of music is conditional. Other minor 
orders follow the practices of their preceptors — ‘Firs’. 

S&Hs are dassified into three distinctive groups according to time : — 

(а) Motaqaddemin — ^who were mentioned in the Tadhkiratiil Awlia 

by Fariduddin A^ter — such as Junayd Baghdad, Abh Bakr 
ShibH, Wais Qaraiu, Haram bin Hayan, Mansur Hallaj, Khawaja 
Hasan Basri, Dhun-Nun Misii, Fa^l bin Aia^, Bayazid Bistam! 
and others. 

(б) Motaussse^ — ^who were mentioned by Jami in his Nafhatvl Vns — 

such as Ma'inuddin Chishii, Maulana Burn!, Jami, Fariuddin 
A^^r and ‘Abdul QSdir Jilani. 

(e) Motaakhyrin — ^who were mentioned in modem books like Taeauf aur 
Islam by Maulana ‘Abdul Majid Dariabadi — such as Nizamudihn 
Awlia, @'a<B, Hafiz, Imam ‘Abul Q&sim Eashri. 

There are innumerable orders of the Shfis who may be classified according 
to the principles and practices of the Firs or according to the country they 
live in. In India the most important of the SfiH orders are: — 

(1) Chishtia — (a) Ni^amia sectiomc 

(6) gabir! „ „ 

(2) Naqshbandia — ^four Qayyums. 

(3) Qadiria — (a) Bahul Shahl Section. 

(6) Maqim Shah! „ 

(c) Naw Shahl „ 

(d) Husayn 

(e) MyafiKhel 

‘'(4) Suhrawardia — (a) Jalal! Section. 

(6) Makhduml Section. 

(e) Ism'ail Shahl Section. 

(d) Dawala „ 
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(e) Lai Shah! Section. 

(/) Rasul ShaU „ 

(6) Other orders — (o) Uwayin Section. 

(6) Madari „ 

(c) Shattari „ 

(d) Qalandarl „ 

(e) MalSmati, etc.^ 

The following are the principal Siifis who have expressed their opinions 
on music either for or against : Abh Na^ Sarraj (one of first writers on Sfiflsm 
in Arabic), Imam GhazS.U, Shaikh ‘Ali bin ‘Uthman HudhwM (first writer 
of Slifism in Persian), Junayd Baghdadi, Muhammad bin ^aher, Shihabuddin 
Suhrawar^, Shaikh Ai^nad Mujaddidi Naqshbandi, Khawja Nizamuddin 
Chishti and his followers like Kutubuddin, Faridnddin, Nizamuddin, Salim 
and others. Mohiuddin bin Arab!, Mohsin Fani, Abdur Rahman ns Salami 
(author of Kitab us Sama‘), Dhun-Nun Misii, Abu Mtihammad Jorayii, 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Muslehuddin Sadi and others. 

ImSm Ghazali in his two famous books Ihya-vl Ulum wa Din (Revival of 
sciences) and Kitnia-i-8a*adat (Chemistry of happiness) have advanced a 
philosophical background of music. In his chapter on music in Kimia, 
Ghazili has defined music as ‘the fire inside the stone’. It comes out when 
it is struck, and it bums the ‘whole forest’. Music is like a light emanating 
firom inside a mine which is the human heart. It reveals the beauty inside — 
it is ‘Tanasub’. Tanasub is the reflection of the beauty of the world. It 
reveals the ‘Jamay, ‘jPtwn’ and ‘Tanasub* of the universe — it is the unity of 
the two worlds. Music leads everything to finality. 

Then ImSm Ghazali goes on arguing against the view-point of the Mullas. 
He says that Mullas are of two kinds : 

^qheriin (external); and 

Sa^niin (internal), 

The former decides things by the external manifestations and the latter by 
what is latent. Accordingly Imam Ghazali, a MuUa, ordinarily thinks in terms 
of the ‘material’ (thiugs apparent).. Son defends music on the groimds that 
it leads to love of God and anything that br^s man nearer to God is lawful; 
hence Sfifis hold music as lawful. Whereas the Mullas hold that love may 
grow between the same species : a tiger may love a tiger, a sparrogv may love 
another sparrow, a man may love another of the same species. As God has 
no species or genus. He is beyond the sphere of love of man. Thus according 
to the Mullas, Sfifis mislead themselves and others by pleading love of God 
as the basis and defence of music. They hold that love of God, if it may be 
so called, is to submit to His commands and to surrender to His will. In 
Mam the inherent idea is ‘surrender’ ; a Muslim is he who has ‘surrendered’. 
Further the Mullas hold that love is a matter of reciprocity which is impossible 

^ Taaat^^ulalam, by Abdul ICAjidt Asamgarh, p. 46. 
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between man and God. Man feels by five senses but God, being unlimited, is 
beyond the approach and reach of the five human senses which are but limited. 
So the Mullas who are ‘l^aheriin’ condemn music as is understood by the Stins. 

To this, Imfim Ghaz&U, in his chapter on ‘Maltdutbbat’ (love), has given a 
very philosophical yet logical reply. The great Im&m says that human heart 
can hardly remain empty; it always craves for association. By nature, it 
wants to associate with things beloved. If the heart is to love, the best love 
must be for the best of the treasiues — ^the best treasure is certainly God. If 
man does not love God, he must by nature love something other than God, 
which is of lesser value than God. So according to Imam Ghazali love of God 
is permissible. Further God has said in the Qur'an : 

> , h>> 

J ( » <■; » » I 

Yu )dbbo hum o yu llfibbuna hu. 

'God loves them and they shall love God.’ ^ 

The Prophet has said: 

‘He has no religion who cannot love God and the Prophet more than 
any of his possessions.’ 

Love has been permitted in the Qur'an as follows : — 



Qul inkana S,b&okum wa Abna wa Kum 
Wa Akhawanukum 


‘Love of God is more than the love of parents, childi-en and brothers.’ 

Love by and through senses, as is understood by the Mullas (i^aheriin), is 
the sensual love — ^physical love, and the object of love may be changed, trans- 
ferrable and transient. They are objects of the animal world. But beyond 
the five senses, which every animal possesses, there is yet another sense called 
the sixth sense which differentiates man from animal. It is through this sense 
that man can soar to the heights from which he can love God, and love of 
God may be best realized through music which reveals the hidden treasmes 
inside the heart. ^ 

Ghaz&ll has classified music under three heads : — 

(1) Music as sports (j/), which is unlawful because it creates 
. disturbance. 

« 

(2) Music as delight ( lalJ which has reference only to the joy of 

the heart for the sake of delight only. The green grass, running 
waters, budding fiowers, singing birds please the five senses and 
make a man happy; and they are not unlawful. Why should 
music which pleases the sense of audition be interdicted as 
unlawful ? Pleasure of the senses is perfectly justified in Islam; 
music is a source of delight of sense, pure and simple. 


1 XUimunation in TdaTnio Mysticism, by S. J. Jurji, p. 44. 
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(3) Music is permissible ( ) because the Prophet has set an example 

by enjoying it himself and allowing others to enjoy it. 

ImSm GhazSJl then quoted profusely the practices of the Prophet, specially 
the tradition of ‘A’yesha enjo 3 dng the performance of Abyssinian acrobat 
accompanied with music in front of his mosque. He has drawn five con- 
clusions from it, namely: 

(а) (Music) ‘Sports’ may sometimes be enjoyed. 

(б) It may be enjoyed near a mosque. 

(c) It was a kind of request of the Prophet, because He ashed ‘A’yesha 

if she would enjoy the acrobat’s performance. 

(d) The example proves that it is lawful to make women and children 

happy by giving them opportunity for enjoyment of sports. 

(e) Finally it was a command of the Prophet. 

jL^l isi !: 

Dona hum ya bani arfada babazi mashgul bashed. 

‘ Oh the children of Arfad (Abyssinia) 1 go on with performance.’ ^ 

So said the Prophet to the Abyssinian. 

Some say that Abyssinians were mere performers of feats of war and 
there is no reference to music. But GhazaU is definite that Abyssinian per- 
formance was accompanied with music, etc., which was a normal custom of 
the Abyssinian acrobats. 

•»j> »Jjm j i)\^ 

* Bazie janghiafi Baqas wa Sorud buda. 

‘The sport of the fighters was with music and dance.’ * 

In Arabic, the oldest book on Sufism is KitabulLum*aifit Ta^uufhyAb& 
Nai|r Sarr&j, which has discussed the question of music in Islam. The great 
author ^as known as ^fawosul Foqara‘ (the peacock of the Sfifis). Though 
the author has been referred to by famous writers like Fariduddin At^ and 
by Jami, yet his book could not be traced till Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge 
fotmd a manuscript of Kitabul Lum*ai with Mr. Elis.* He searched for 
another copy which was foimd in the British Museum. The learned professor 
compared the two manuscripts and produced a very nice edition of this famous 
book ‘ Kitabvl Lum*ai ’. 

In the 9th chapter of this book, the author has discussed the’ question of 
music imder the following sub-heads : — 

(а) Varieties of music. 

(б) Diversity of opinions as to its import. 

(e) Melody and audition. 

(d) Audience. 


^ iCimid-i-<Sf*a*ada<, pp. 220-221. 

* Compare Bukhari’s Hadlth published £rom Lidiore in 1841 A.H., p. 123. 
* * Copied by A^mad bin ^^eri, dated 688 A.H./1284 A.D. 
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(e) Public and indiTidual music. 

(/} Disciples and b^inners in the art of music, etc., etc. 

Abh Na^r Sairaj has assigned a very high place to mehxfy and music. 
He has based his defence of music on Ha^th : ^ 

tStj^ W 


Ma ba’ tha All&ho Nabiyan ilia Hasan as ^ut. 


‘God has not sent any Prophet but with a melodious voice.’ 

«<* • 4^ m *0 

X'l^V 

Zayyeinul Qur'fin a be a^watekum. 


‘Beautify the Qurfin with melody.* 




>i 


Oil L*r ^ ^Lw UJI Oil u 


Ma azanall&ho ta’allah le Shayin 
KamS Azana le Nabiyin Hasnais ^aut. 


‘God has not given permission (so strongly) for anything as He has given 
permission to the Prophets for melody.’ 

Then the learned StiH goes on discussing the different measures of music. 
He quoted the expressions of Shfis like Junayd Baghdadi, Abul Hasan Nuri, 
Hudhwiri and others who enjoyed music. Like Gbaz&U he supported music 

m 

even when the common people enjoy them for mere delight ( oU ). Abh Nafr 
Sarraj enthusiastically quoted Hadith to show that ‘A’yesha, AbH Bakr, 
Belal and other great $ahS>b!s enjoyed music for mere delight as did the Prophet 
on ‘Id days with Daff. Malik bin Anas, ‘Abdullah bin Ja‘far, ‘Abdullah bin 
‘Umar, Imam Shafi’i have been quoted to justify the recitation of verses and 
poems in melodious voice. 

Abff Nafir Sarraj has classified the audience ( ce^L ) into thred groups 
according to their personal capacity : 

(а) Olj^ j Mubtadyan and Muridan. (The beginners and the 

disciples.) 

(б) J Motawase^in and’^^iddiqin. (The advanced and the 

purists.) ‘ 

(e) ci!*.>b ‘Arifih. (The mystics.) 

c 

Finally the author has advanced very learned arguments both for and 
against music. 

Junayd Baghdacff, the famous S&H, is of opinion that music by itself is 
not unlawful. But it becomes unlawful when it is not done properly; it 
becomes ‘iparam’. He insists on three factors which must be taken into 
serious consideration in giving judgment on music : 


> Wbsteser may be the autheatioity of theae Hadtth, tiie &ot that they are then, ia 
aooQC^ to indioate tiia tandenay of the tnditioniata in regard to nwieio. * 
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(а) Zamfin (Time). 6U3 

(б) MakSn (Place). OlCi 

(e) Ikhw&n (Company). i)\ jiA 

In times of prayer or in times of taking food, or while engaged in one’s 
duties, one should not enjoy music. 

In a dirty place, in a dark room, in the house of a tyrant, music will 
cause pain instead of pleasure. So it should not be done there. 

Music may be enjoyed only in company of persons who are fit to enjoy it. 
Music should not be enjoyed with a person who is too much engaged in worldly 
affairs; with a person who has no music in his ears or who is unwilling or 
inattentive — ^because in such company music will produce no effect. Junayd 
Baghda<ff says that great restraint must he maintained in the enjoyment of 
music. 

Shaikh ‘Ali bin ‘Uthman HudhwM in his famous book ‘Kaahfid Ma^ub ’ 
(Withdrawal of the Screen) has discussed the question of music in the 25th 
chapter of his book. He has divided the chapter into ten sub-heads and has 
based his arguments in favour of music on the basis oi^TartiV (Science and 
art of recitation) of the Qur’an. 

Abdur Bahman Lahori in his book called Kitab-ua 8atna‘ has supported 
music and has quoted the following authorities. 

‘Ikhwan'S^ 8afa’ (Brethren of Purity) is an encyclopedic work in 60 
tractates. There is no particular author of this vast work, but the scholars 
are of opinion that it is a compilation of various authors who formed a 
society for the, pursuit of holiness, purity and truth, and established 
amongst themselves a doctrine whereby they hoped to win the approval of 
Gk>d, maintaining that the religious law was defiled by ignorance and 
adulterated by errors, and that there was no means of cleansing and purifying 
it except philosophy, which united the wisdom of faith and the profit of 
research. They held that perfect result would be reached if Greek philosophy 
was combined with Arabic religion.^ The most important of this group is 
‘ Abu Solaiman Mufiammad bin Ma’shar though Ibn ul Jaidi is claimed by 
some scholars to be the author. I have used the Persian translation by 
Maulana A)^nad, a descendant of Imam Ja’far ^diq (1304 A.H.). 

IkhwafiHa has discussed music ffpm the Greek standpoint, the word 
Mutdqa (^j») ^s been traced to Greek root ’Maw’ — ^meaning ‘Sound’ 
and ‘Saqi’ meaning ‘Knots’. So it is a science gf sound and notation ( A‘). 
Pythagoras has written an excellent book on music (sound). Aristotle’s work 
on sound has been translated into Arabic by various scholars. According to 
Greek conception, sound is primarily connected with the soul and not body. 
But when sound is rendered into rhythm, it establishes connection between the 
soul and body, and music comes out of this combination of soul and body, 
^en it is called ‘somd’ — or what is known as audition. 




> Bef. is to TariUMlHfihama, edited by I^jpert, 1, p. 8S. 
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IkhwanQs ^afa tells that audition is the gift of Gk)d and the use of the 
gift of God is perfectly justified. 

j ^sii j-ur 4 ^jli y 

6 J jS^~AS U Jng.iiii V ) J 

Alla^ Ja‘ala la kamus S8>m&* wal ba^ara 
Wal afedata qalilum ma tash karun. 

‘ He (‘Allah) Who has given you the power of avditwn, the power of 
sight, the power of understanding, you be too thankful to Him.’ 

IkhvxmUs Qafa mentioned the names of twelve Arabic notations and 
suggested their scientific background in consonance with the twelve planets in 
the constellation. Then there is a short discussion on Hindu notations which 
are three himdred and sixty in number and are based on mathematics, 
astronomy and astrophysics. Ikhtoan^ ^afa is enthusiastic on music. 

Abu Sa‘id Fadul ullah of Khurrasan — 367 A.H./967 A.D. — ^heard music 
and invited Sufis to join music with him.^ 

Singing was practised in ‘Umar’s tomb by Shaikh Abu’l Fadl Hasan, in 
presence of Abu Sa'id.* 

Qasharyia at first doubted the permissibility of audition but in the end 
followed it in the house of Abu Sa‘id after a long discussion.* 

SGfis hold, as Nicholson' writes, that progress in mystic life becomes 
quicker and easier through music.* 

Ibn-ul Farid says (Odes): — (440 A.H./1060 A.D.) , 

‘In music I behold my Beloved with all my being; I am riven 
asunder by the struggle of my spirit escaping from the body.’ 

Abu’l Q&sim al Baghwi says : — 

‘Music is food for the spirit. When the spirit obtains its food, 
it attains its proper station and turns aside from the govemmen't of the 
body; then appears in the listener a commotion and a movement.’ 

Abii ‘Abdillah al Niyaji says : — 

‘Audition starts thought and produces admonition; all else is 
temptation.’ * 

The author of Latayef says * 

JImb ^ oJU jjSj j/l 

jsr 0U«JM j\ J J J^JJJ J 

JiUI J ^Jam» 4 Xiib C/} ^ J ^^4-. 

^ Studies in Idamio MystioiBin, p. 3. * J6id., p. 25. 

» IWd(.,p.«4. 4 188. 

* Quoted in IhqdguB 8(ma\ Mnnlanii ‘Abdul Bid, p. 19. * 
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4Aj\]a)l «>y» o pJUu I* jl j iXmmIjC J tXij* ^ ^I c* A, 

^1 ^1 j Xj\ j JaL. ^sy» j J-S j Jr* S^.y) J 

•Ajl aX* ^ ^ C-A ^ <^W ii W 4 Jb1 > 1» & 

3 I y wa-La jl 1 >Laa^I o\aW ji ^ i^jy^ y 

jjrjJI ^« l a < 4^\j^ y 1 ^ 4 ]) 4;^ c^4ll Ji* Oj<5a^ ^\jt» 

4:^1 y <U^ »Jji ^jU* «JL» j oLb) jl S vSol yy J4 (^jll ^Ual j 

JLmiIi 4ili ^ J ^W * ^ <J^-i J 

. y i yt AjJ Ojijifr jl jj^l y JCil ^l (jUjl ij|,l S 

« 4l<i>li (3^ ^ f4jj\»»*Jlj (jjjlf 4i* 

In faqir muddat i si sal dar tal^te qobba-i nilagun o jeregumbed i ghardun 
por k&rwar gardidah o ba-molazimat-i ak&ber-e rozgar rasidah az bazme 
ne‘yamat-i eshan jura-i-chashidah o khel‘at-i himmat o ne‘yamat-i In khtib 
keshan dar bar kashidah hech kas az ^ifa-i be sam*a na yaffcah o hama in 
ashghal dashtand agar che b'ad akaber o barkhe-e-amilthir be sam'a ham 
budand o lekin inkax na dashtand o az mashaikhe ma taqaddam ^drat sayidut 
Taifa o Abu Bakr Shibli o m‘aruf karkhi o Seri Saqati o Bayadd o Abu Sa*yid 
Abul Khair o ‘Abdulla da'if o H9>ji Sharif o ‘azizan-e ke tadhkiratul Awlia 
madkur and o buzurgfi>n-e ke dar tobaqat-ul-asfhia mastur akthar az finha 
[jaheb-e-sam‘a budand o az mashaikhe motaakhkher Hadrat Shaikh Fariduddin 

0 qadi Hamiduddin o Khwajah Kutubuddin o Shaikh Nizamuddin dar rewayat- 

1 fakilx&h ke az eshan rasidah m'alum shudah ke hama tawajud kardaand o 
raqs farmudah pas-har ke sam'a ra munker bashad o baram goed pas goftah 
bashad ke in hamah awalia irtekab-e-karam kardah bashad ? 0 in sokhan az 
‘adawat bQd, ‘0 man'Sda walian faqad barazani bil mohSxebah’ ba Haqt‘ala 
]|^b kardah b&shand.^ 

I, this faqir for thirty years, moved like a compass beneath the blue s^ 
and the moving doom and in the sejrrice of the great men of the time and I tasted 
bits of grace of their assembly and I put u^n myself the cloth of their courage 
and grace of these gentlemen. I have not found any of that assembly to be 
without audition and all were engaged in this (music). Even if any of them did 
not hear music, but he did not prohibit it. And many of the old shaikh, such as 
Ha^at Sayadut 7&ifa (Junayeed Baghdadi), Abu Bakr Shibli, M*aruf Karkhi; 
Sari Saqati, Bftyazld, Abu Sa'yid Abul Khair, ‘Abdulla H&ji Sharif and 
those who have been mentioned in Ta^ratvi Awlia and ^aba-qatulAsfia , — 
were men of music of the modem (Shaikhs), Shaikh Fariduddin, Q&d^Hamid- 
‘ uddin, Khwftja Qu^buddin and Shaikh Nizamuddin are found, on correct 
authorities, to have enjoyed ecstasy and dance. Those who are prohibitionists 


1 


▼ 
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and ooodenm it as uolawfdl, say that all these awlias (lovers of Gk>d) were 
performers of tmlawfiil things. This is something of enmity, for the Ftophet 
told, *He who has been enemy to the lovers of God, fights with God.’ 

BedSp ke dar istem&'e sarod ikhtel&fe foqaha ast, Im&m ShfiTi o Shamsol 
fiemmai serakhsi az foqahae Hanafiah o Shaikh Abu Yasdd Bis^fiml o Shaikh 
Ibn-e-‘Arab! q&el ba tvall Snd o ta&ilash dar mow4*a ast. Pas iltizfim-e- 
shunidan-e-ghenfi’ bar bar mririd lazim nist che har kas liy&qat in nadirad, 
o t^de in mashrut ast, bachand sharut o yiftah shudnash dar hamah kas 
ghair mnmkin, o in shorut in ast: — ^ke darin raghbat ba dunyi o ^khre 
fawiljosh o tariqe lahwe o malj^-e-fiissaq o majm’ai niswin na bishad o 
sime’a az ahle nafs na bashad o shunidanash baiz-hir-e-fakhr o rea nabishad 
o izhir-e-ojd badarogh na nomayed o ta bamaqdOr ^bt karda bishad o qalbash 
pur az ‘ishq-e-khudi bashad ke ghina maskane qalbe oo (jl) bishad ohe 
naghmah ri tathirit ast kathirah pas agar in sharut dar zite khud jam'a 
dirad pas oori muba^ ast o chim shaikh oo iltizame sem’a midirad o oo 
jim’eush shorut pas iltezam in awla ast o bedun ijtem'a shorut h&rim lakin 
darin zaman jam'eush shorut naderul wajud ast leha^ foqha hukm ba^urmat 
in dadah and mutlaqan o fil li^tqiqat-'Laisa hakacjU bal le ahleha It^ilalun 
o leghaire^ta haram.’ 

Maulana Nizemuddin Muhammad Sahalvi says in Manaqab-i-BezzaqM^ 

i_r^ z* jjl jrtt ^4^ 

4 J) jleXl of OjU ^ J 

^ t>f J ^ ol J 

o)^’ ^ J jLi J J 5^^ J 

J •Lj J O * ^*^*"*^ J j Jli\j 

$ \j^ jr ^ Jcu-5^ t J ^ 

Jjfi* • J2^ o)jrv\r Ij jJ»li jl iJ# •ilfe 

j] J j\ J «vs^1 \j j\ ^ :>ji- o)S 

« ojOj J i£^\ jji jT 4 

'j^* •V^ jpjyji oUj cri 

« f'y- J J} loSi ^ ijLLli J J tiaiM xi oU oT- 
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^ ^Ir* «5W Enow ye! regarding music there is difference 
amongst the jurists (Foqaha). Imam Shafi' and Shamsul ‘Ayema Sarkhasi 
from the Hanafi jurists, and Shaikh Abu Yazid Bistami and Saikh Ibn i 
Arabi — all these jurists admit its permissibility. You may find the details 

in these places But it is not necessary for every follower to take to 

audition as his way. Blow can those who do not deserve it (hear it) ? 
And its permissibility depends on certain conditions. It is impossible to 
get all those conditions in every man. These are the conditions. (The 
hearer) must not have (1) love of material world, (2) not remember evil 
things, (3) not be in the way of bad sports, (4) not be in the company of 
bad men, (6) not be in the assembly of fallen women, (6) not be a man of 
fiesh, (7) audition must not be for pretension of spirituality, (8) its appearance 
shall not be for display of ecstasy, (9) as far as possible, should be controlled, 
(10) heart will be full of absolute love of God — so that the song will 
make his soul clean. Wonderful are the effects of tunes and notes. 

And if he had collection of all these conditions, for him the music is 
permissible. If his Shaikh (teacher) take the way of music, and he fulfills 
all the conditions, then the imposition (acceptance) of the way of music 
is better. If all these conditions are not there, music is not justified ( )• 
But in this age a collection of all these conditions is hardly found. For 
this jurists have opined in favour of non-permissibility. But really the 
foot is not that. It is permissible for those who deserve it and prohibited 
for those who are otherwise. 

Dhun-Nun, the £g 3 q>tian says: ‘Audition is a divine influence (warid 
ul-haqq) which slirs the heart to seek God: those who listen to it spiritually 
(bahaqq) attain unto God (tahaqaqa), and those who. listen to it sensually 
(ba-nafs) fall into heresy (tazandaqa).’ This venerable Sfifi does not mean 
that ‘audition is the cause of attaining unto God, but he means that the auditor 
ought ijp hear the spiritual reality, not the mere sound, and that the divine 
influence ought to sink into his heart and stir it up. One who in that audition 
follows the truth will experience a revelation whereas one who follows his lower 
soul (nafs) will be veiled and will have recourse to interpretation (ta’wil).’ ^ 

Shibli says: ‘Audition is outwardly a temptation (fitnah) and inwardly 
an admonition (ibrah): he who knows the mystic sign (iaharah) may lawfully 
hear the admonition; otherwise, he has inviled temptation and exposed himself 
to calamity — ^i.e. audition is calamitous and a source of evil to ap.y one whose 
whole heart is not absorbed in the thought of God. * Abu’ ‘Ali Budbari said, 
in answer to a man who questioned him concerning audition: ‘Would that I- 
were rid of it entirely because man is unable to do every thing as it ought to 
be done, and when he foils to do a thing duly he perceives that he has foiled 
and wishes to be rid of it altogether. ’ 

Be. the principles of audition, Hudwiri is of opinion that * no ued law 
should be laid down for one and all, and that it should be 'decided by the 


1 Tslamin Sufism, by S. Ikbal, pp. Sfi9*a70. 
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capacity of the singer and hearer. What is “Ilahi” (Divine) for a man of 
pure heart becomes “Lahi” (frivolous) for a man of loose morals. As men 
differ in their temperament, permission to enjoy music should be given very 
carefully and cautiously.* He has divided the hearers (mustami’in) into 
two classes: — 

(o) those who hear the spiritual meaning, 

(6) those who hear the material sound. 

Those who hear music and follow the truth (J^-) they are justified, and 
those who enjoy the effervescence ( CAii ), they are felse ( JWl ).i 

The whole of this topic has been well illustrated by the story of David 
which runs as follows : — 

‘God made David His vicegerent and gave him a sweet voice and caused 
his throat to be a melodious pipe so that wild beasts and birds came from 
mountains and plains to hear him, and the water ceased to fiow and the birds 
fell fix>m the air. It is related that during a month’s space, the people who 
were gathered roimd him in the desert ate no food, and the children neither 
wept nor asked for milk, and when the folk departed it was found that many 
had died of the rapture that seized them as they listened to his voice. One 
time, it is said, the toll of the dead amounted to seven hundred maidens and 
twelve thousand old men. Then God, wishing to separate those who listened 
to the voice and followed their temperament from the followers of the truth 
(ahl-i haqq) who listened to the spiritual reality, permitted Iblis to work hie 
will and display his wiles. Iblis fashioned a mandoline and a fiute and 
took up a station opposite to the place where David was singing. David’s 
audience became divided into two parties: the blest aind the damned. 
Those who were destined to damnation lent ear to the music of Iblis while 
those who were destined to felicity remamed listening to the voice of David. 
The spiritualists (ahl-i-ma'ni) were conscious of nothing except David’s voice, 
for they saw God alone; if they heard the Devil’s music, they regarded it as a 
temptation proceeding frnm God, and if they heard David’s voice, they 
recognized it as being a direction fix>m God; wherefore they abandoned all 
things that are merely subsidiary and saw both right and wrong as they 
really are. When a man has audition of this kind, whatever he hears is lawful 
to him.’ 

Famous SfiD saints like Khawaja Mu’inuddin Chishti (founder of the 
Chishtia CultJ, Shaikh *Abdul Qadir Jilani (founder of the Qadiriah School), 
Shaikh Shihabuddin SuhrawardI (founder of the SubrawardI sect) and Shaikh 
•Atunad Sayyid (the founder of the Naqshband! order) who have large number 
of followers, have given their opinionB of music. 

In India, the Chishtia is the most famous of all Stkfi orders. It was 
introducecl into India by ELhawaja Mu’inuddin Chishti bom in 1142 A.D. He 
came to Lidia with the army of Sultan Muhammad GhoH in 1192 A.D. and . 


1 Idaiiaio Shfian, S. Ikbal, p. 880: Though Sards IkbalbasuaadiCAiKM-Vctf'AMb of Hqjwiri, 
ha bad aot tha ooorteiy to taoogniie U dearly. 
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two years after settled at Ajmir opposite to the famous Hindu pilgrimage of 
Ptlshkar where he left his earthly remains at the ripe age of 96. Of his spiritual 
descendants a large number have been recognized as ‘Cherags’ (lights) — such 
as Qutubuddin of Delhi, Fariuddin of Shakarganj, Jalaluddin of Panipath, 
Nii^amuddin Awlia of Balkh, Muf^immad ^Sdiq of Gungoh, Shaikh Salim of 
Fatehpur. The order is famous for adoption of music as a part of their 
religious system and they think that the nearest cut from men to God is 
through music. Th^y have been branded often as heretics by the orthodox 
for their extremely eclectic and free views. Nii^amuddin Awlia, whose real 
name was Mul^Ammad bin Akmad bin Daniyal al Bukhari, was one of the 
most notable Muslim saints who is respected even today by the Hindustanis 
irrespective of castes and creeds. His views on music have been expressed in 
his ‘ Fatuljiat ’ (collection of letters) now embodied in Panj Ganja Chishtia. He 
says that musie is ‘Mobali’. In Siyar vl Awlia, it is told that Nizamuddin 
Awlia was once questioned about the propriety of music. He enthusiastically 
supported it and produced some Hadith on this behalf. Mullas refused to 
accept these Hadith, and the saint cursed them with pestilence which visited 
them later on. This is also mentioned in Ferishia. He appointed salaried 
Qawwals to sing in his hamlet. Nizamuddin’s view may be summarized as 
follows: — 

Music by itself is not ‘f^iram ’, but common people may make it 
‘karam’ by applying it for prohibited things. For the better class 
people who are in the way of God, it is ‘mobalti’: for the Stiffs it is 
‘Mustal^bab’; for the lover of God it is ‘Halal’. A Chishtia upholds 
‘the heariqg of harmonious sounds moves the heart and kindles the fire 
of love for God’. * 

Author of Siyar ul Awlia says, ‘I went and sat in front of a tomb. The 
spiritual musical performances in the congregation were of its highest order 
and the singers and Sfifis were excited.’ * 

Shaikh Burhan (1462-1662) delighted in music.* 

Myan Shaikh Mohiuddin Abti Y&slif (1602-1689) enjoyed music and 
even Aurangzeb slackened his rigours of the ban of music against him and he 
enjoyed it in spite of the bcm.* 

The NaqshbancU order is agai^t music, but it does not say that music is 
absolutely unlawful. Bahauddm Naqshbafldi says : — 

jl j jIT *■ 

Na in kfir mi kunam o na Sn k&r mi kunam 

‘I do not do this nor do I do that (neither haram nor halal).’ * 

Between the prohibition of NaqshbancB order and the liberty of the 
Chishtia stands the middle course of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardl.i 


1 Sufim, Ha Hunta aad ahzinea, by John A. Sobhan, Lahoza, p. 216. 

* iS(iy«r>iiI-Awlia, p. S16. * Akbar AikySr, p. S26. 

« MintA AJmcOt, p. 69. • JoutUASama,'. p.*21. 
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Shaikh *Abdiil QficUr Jil&nl, the founder of the Qadiriah sect, in the 6th 
chapter of his book FaiffnA Ohaib has discussed the question of music. 

The learned Stkfl in the 2nd chapter of his &mous book ‘Atoariful M‘aar^ 
says that the Qur'an and HacUth should be recited in a melodious voice. 

Shihabuddin Suhrawardl says that those who oppose music do not know 
the life and actions of the Prophet and of the ^ah&bls. As such music should 
not be condemned.^ 

He says in his 'Awon/’ advising his son in regard to music: — 

P V jel 

Ya Bonaia la tun kereis sam§,’. 

‘0 my son, do not reject music.* 

Of the Persian StiHs, a large number of them have discussed the subject 
of music, though as a class the Persians are Shi'&s, and the Shi'as are generally 
opposed to music. The Persian SSfis are enthusiastic supporters of music. 
Bumi says that the whole universe came out of sound ( I' ) and to 
this eternal sound, the world will ultimately dissolve. Maulana Bumi says : — 

f, j >>•* •*— * 

f'i fj. f.f 
Baz pinhan ast andar zir o bam 
Fash agar guyam jahan barham zanam. 

‘The mystery is hidden in the subtle and coarse notes. 

If I reveal them, the creation will be dislodged.’ 

Farther the Great Maulana Bumi conceived the whole life of a man 
and the musical notes are but the call of the body by the soul. 

Bishnu az nay chun hekayet mikunad 
Waz judai ha shekayet mikunad. 

S‘adi says in Btutan : — 

jjA j J-» j ^ fy j; ijW 

C 

cjT J* 4.^ 

Jah&n pur sama* ast o masti o shor, 

0 lekin chebenad dar fty’anie kor. 

‘This world is full of music, ecstasy and notations; but what can a blind 
man look through the mirror ? ’ 

c 

Farther the great savant says : — 

, J* j 8- »>. £/-. i’ 

i J* 3' 

i IhtagtuSama', by 'Abdnl p. 18. 
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Agar az boije ma’ni buad sair-e-oo 
Ferishta feio mSooad az teir-e-oo. 

‘If the musician soars up to the pinnacle of ecstaety, the angel cannot 
follow in pursuit of him.* 

S'adi has drawn beautiful comparison between camel and man who does 
not appreciate music and has condemned the man as something lower than 
animal. 

Appreciation of music by the Persian poets cannot be better e:q>ressed 
than by the following words of the great Persian ShH: — 

*jj- j» J'y j iSM (CJJ 

A OmJIi 

Bu-em ba ru-i dilbar o Qawwal dar sarod, 

Dastam badast-e-shahid maqipud dar sama*. 

‘The eyes were fixed on my beloved’s and the musician was on his 
song; my hand resting on the hand of my love in rapturous song.’ 


DEVAPUTBA i 

By 

Db. f. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lett., C.I.E. 

I. AfpelIiAtion op Ktj^aha Kihgs 

It is commonly thought that the designation devapvira, ‘god-son’, applied 
in India to the kings of the Kupapa dynasty, was copied from the ancient 
Chinese imperial title, T^ien-tz^, ‘Son of heaven’. Justification of this view 
cannot be found in any novelty in the very widespread notion of divine descent 
of kings and emperors: even in Homer the kings are ‘Zeus-bom’ (Stoywifs); 
nearer to Tntiia. in space and much nearer to the Kupapas in time, the title 
$€6s, ‘god’, was borne by Ptolemy in 164-146 B.C., as also by a Parthian 
on the Indian border; an earlien Parthian, Mithradates II, was 
Ms eAepyhTjs, another, Mithradates III, was Ms siviircap, and a third and 
fourth, Phraates II and III, were Btovirotp, ‘god-fathered’, their frthers 
having perhaps been apotheosized; in India every king was deva. The 
justification would be sought in the historical fact that the designation 

I 1 The view that dMiopirtra was not an imitation of the Cbineoe imperial title 'Son qf heaven’, 
but be understood in its Hidian sense, was propounded and discussed in a draft ^pter 

op the ‘Kushan Empire’ submitted to the Editor of the ‘Cambridge History of India’, Vol. H, 
in 1922, and it was thence noticed by Prof, de la VaU6e Poussin in his admirable L'Inde aus 
temps des Mauryaa (1930, p. 312). In view of the fact that the publication of the vofaune has 
not yet (1944) place, and also of H. Ldvi’s valuable article discussed beftw, a further 

Ubatment of the subject is here essayed. 
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ax^pears first with the Kiifa^as, whose anoestors had migrated from the vicinity 
of China and whose empire, when it took shape, was in communication and 
contact with that Power. A possible fallaciousness in the reason, however, 
appears ujion consideration of the historical facts. 

It is possible that the nomadic Yiieh-chih people of the first quarter of the 
second century B.C., when inhabiting Kan-su (between the later Tun-huang 
and Kan-chou) had heard of the Chinese, who were stiU at a distance from 
their country; although the Chinese may scarcely have heard of them, since it 
was indirectly, from the Hsiung-nu (see Wylie, Journal of the Anthropological 
JnstiUite, III (1874), p. 416, and De Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, 
I, pp. 76-7), that the Chinese court learned of their defeat by the Hsiung-nu 
in 176 B.C. and (only during the period 140-134 B.C.) of their migration, 
c. 140 B.C., to the west.^ But it seems hardly doubtful that both in Kan-su 
and during the earlier part of their sojourn in the west the Hsiung-nu loomed 
larger than the Chinese in their minds. Towards the close of the first century 
B.C. a Chinese text {Shih-chi, c. 123, § 98, trans. Hirth, op. cit.) complains of 
the greater deference shown by the peoples west of Farghana towards the 
Hsiung-nu, ‘indeed they were more afraid of the Hsiung-nu than of the Chinese 
ambassebdors ’. Even in Chinese Turkestan the Hsiung-nu influence was 
during the whole middle half of the first century A.D. superior to that of the 
Chinese; so that king Hsien of Yarkand, who from 38 to 60 A.D. was ‘master 
of all the States east of the Pamir’ and at times also of Pamir Sakas and of 
Ta-yfian (Farghana), was known in neighbouring States as ‘the Shan-yu\ this 
being the Hsiung-nu royal title.* Among the Hsiung-nu themselves, when 
they began to break up, there were at one period as many as five rival 
8han-yu*B. Now the Hsiung-nu 8han-yu was also entitled, we are told,* 
‘Son of heaven’, whether an indigenous notion or borrowed in ancient times 
from the Chinese. If the Kufa^s of the first century A.D. had invested 
their rulers competitively with the title ‘Son of the gods’, it would have 
been in opposition to the Hsiung-nu rather than to the Chinese' that the 
claim was made. 

II. As AK Ikdiab tbbm 

But we should not overlook the fa^t that devapuira is an Indian term, 
not invented by, or for, the Kufa^as. With the meaning ‘god-son ’ it is found 
in the ftg-VeJa.* In the inscriptions of Bharaut, long prior to the Kufia^as, 
it occurs wjth a meaning which Professor Liiders conjecturally {List of Brdhmi 
Inscriptions, nos. 774, 814)'renderB by ‘angel’, as Speijer had done in his trans- 
lation of the Jataka-mcUa (see Index). The Pali has it as an old standing 
appellation of Mara, god of love and death, and also in a wider, classificatory, 
use.* With the Buddhists of about the fourth century A.D. the devapvtra’a 

1 ^irth,4rounia{ of the Amtriean Oriental Soeietjf, 37 (1917), p. 03; De Groot, op, eit,, II, p.,0. 

■ See C9iayaimeB in T’oung,pao, 1907, p. 108. 

• See Wylie, J. Anthropol. Inatitute, III (1874), p. 410; Parker, China Beoiew, XX, pp. 8-9; 
De Groot, ojf. eit,, I, pp. 63-4; K. Shiratori in Memoirt of the... Toyo Bunko, I, pp. 8, 11. 

* X, 62. 4. • See tbe Pali Dietionary, b.t. * 
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were a class of divinities, distinguished, but not consistently, from the Yakfa’a 
and having representatives in most countries, as particularized at length in a 
list contained in the Candragarbha-aiUra (see L6vi in B.^S.F.d’E.-0., V, 
pp. 264-8). 

I^vi, however, who has discussed the term devaputra with citation of 
valuable new materials (Journal AeiaUque, CCXXIV (1934), pp. 1-21), held 
(p. 16) nevertheless that, as a royal title, it was borrowed, from the Chinese,^ 
by the Kufapas, for whom with its proper Indian signification it would have 
been humiliating, not a cause of pride. The point of this observation is, 
however, blunted when we note that dempvira was never, at any rate in 
early times, adopted by the Kusa^as as an official title. It never appears on 
any of their coins, its reading on a coin of Kujula Kara Kaphsa being an 
error Wima Kadphisos is maharaja rajadiraja sarvaloga-idvara mahiivara, 
but never devaputra; Kaniska is basileua baaileSn, ahaonano ahao, but never 
devaputra, and the like applies to all his successors. Even in the Peshawar 
Casket inscriptions,* which are our nearest approach to a document 
officially authorized on the part of Kaniska, the title devapuira is wanting. 
Moreover — and this is a remarkable fact — ^neither the Chinese nor any other 
foreign sources betray an awareness of a title ‘Son of heaven’ applied to the 
Ku§apa kings, at least imtil a comparatively late period, when, in a translation 
of an Indian Buddhist text (see infra, pp. 16 sqq.), they were included among 
the four, regional, ‘great kings’, who were ‘Sons of heaven’. How comes it 
then that the title is so commonly present in dedicatory and other inscriptions 


1 Levi’s suggestion (pp. 18-9) of on Iranuui intermediary is based upon the occurrence 
of the term pypwr, as })robably a Pahlav! form baypuhr^ in one of the early Sogdian letters 
recovered by Sir A. Stein from the Chinese limes in Kan-su and edited by Professor Beichelt in 
Die Soghdischen Handechriftenreste dee Britiaehen Mueeuma, 11 (see Glossary, p. 47). Apparently 
(see Schwentner in ZDMG. 93 (1938), p. 88) L4vi has been followed in this opinion by Professor 
Sohaeder (QrierUalieche LUendvrzeitung^ XLl (1938), ool. 598), who regards the form BctypUr 
as *Saka* and concludes that it was brought by the Yilch-ohih in their original migration from 
the Chinese border in Kan-su. In the letter the term is thought to be used as a collective 
designation of the Chinese, and literally it might translate, no doubt, the Chinese expression 
*Son of Heaven*. But Pay == *god’ seems not to be known in *Saka*. 

Even apart from the unfounded supposition that the speech of the Ttkoh-chih in Kan-su 
was *Saka’ (or Iranian of any kind), thS suggested intermediary seems unconfirmed and 
improbable. The Sogdian letter can hardly bo dated %arlier than c. 150 A J>., since it mentions 
Krorayina (Keiohelt, 11, p. 4), a Chinese colony whereof the foiuidation was not even proposed 
before 119 AJ). (see Chavannes in T'oung-pao, 11, vi (1906), pp. 248, 251-2, and of. Reichelt* 
p. 6). At that date the designation devaputra had been in ceftnmon application to the Ku^a^as 
during about 70 years (inscription of c. 79 A.D. in J.R.A,S., 1914, pp. 975-0); and, as concerns 
a *Saka’ source, the outstanding fact is that neither devaputra nor PaypQr nor any equivalent 
is ever evidenced or inferable in regard to any preceding or subsequent ruler of known Sc^ 
affinity until we come to Mar&lbaahl jezdaff^ourd of c. 700-800 A.D., whose title, like the 
gyaeta-vUra noted infra, is derived from the Sanskrit expression, devaputra. Also the equation 
Bypwr n *Son of Heaven* seems Idghly questionable. Can it denote ‘the [Chinese] officials*? 
Even the addressee of a letter is Bywsowttw, *god-lord’, and *god«8on*. 

* This is stated after consultation with Mr. Allan, who has re-examined the coins on which 
Cunningham had read the title . ^ 

, * See Spooner in A.S.I. Report, 1909-10, pp. 135-144, and Konow, KharoahM Ineoriptione, 

pp. 186 sqq. 
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dated in the Kanii|ika era and even in an insoription on the base of the statue 
of perhaps a Kufapa king, and on a statue of Kanifka himself, set up in the 
Valhalla at MathurS ? * It must he that devapiUm was not a title* 
but a complimentary epithet, current only among the Indian subjects of the 
Ku^a^as and therefore with its Indian meaning. Similarly, though every 
Indian king was addressed as dem, we shall not find an Indian king referring 
to himself as deva, any more than an English king styling himself ‘ My Majesty ’ 
or ‘Our Majesty’. It is noticeable that even in the third to fourth century 
Kharoij^hi documents from Chinese Turkestan the term devaputra occurs only 
in datings and in references to the kings by other persons, and not in direct 
communications from the kings, such communications commencing simply 
rnahmfuava mahairaya lihati. 

Had the Indians any particular conception when they initiated the fashion 
of referring to the Ku^ai^ kings as devaputra, a designation which they do 
not seem to have applied to the preceding Greek, Saka or Pahlava rulers ? 
The term is evidently classificatory, and it must denote a class of beings 
belonging to the deva-world, but not sufficiently distinct or limited in number 
to be included in the closed list of the Thirty-three. There are some indica- 
tions that the devapuAra’a were divinities having special fimctions, depart- 
mental beings: the two citations of the term in the Jdtaka-mdla of 6ura 
(tr. Speijer, pp. 94, 135) refer to the devaputra" a in charge of the rains ; it is notice- 
able also that in a Saka-Khotaid text {J mdnolMd/^mnt)edited, with translation, 
by Leumann {Buddhistische Literatur, I: NebenstUcke, pp. 157-162) the term, 
translated gyastavura, along with gyastassaa = devaavta (pp. 157, 1. 40, 158, 
11. 24, 34-5), is applied to the Sun and Moon,* who with the other heavenly 
bodies are definitely included among the Caturmahar&jakayika gods, tj^ical 
devapuira’a (see Abhidharma-koia, tr. de la Vall6e Poussin, III, p. 159). In the 
Pali Dictionary we find note of another particular function attributed, in 
Buddhism, to devaputra’ a : this is that of acting as a sort of guardian angel to 
a/rhats', an instance being the Eakudho devaputto of the Vinaya-pifaka {CtMa, 
Vn, 2, 2) : even the throne seat {bodhi-man4a) whereon Buddha attained his 
Enlightenment had been constructed by devaputra’a {devaputrehi nirmita, 
Mahorvaetu, III, p. 275, 11. 1-2). The devaputa Arhadgupta of Liiders’ List 
proclaims this function by his very na'me, a Prakrit compound = ‘Arhat- 
protector’. 

The devapuira’a, whom by reason of their multitude — devaputrasalMsrdipi 
dkarahfiye prati^ita {Maha-vastu, III, p. 275, 1. 3) — we may define as ‘mis- 
cellaneous devaa’, were in danger of being confused with two other groups of 
divine beings, namely the deva’a proper and the yak§a’a. The P&li Jdtaka 
oommentaiy (III, p. 261, 1. 12) goes so fiir as to identify the two terms — 
devo ca vtama devaputto. In any case the two belong to the same pa/ri^ad — 
ap» ed Wu) devaputto devaparUdyam dharnmatp deaeti {Aitguttara-nikoya, II, 
p. 186, 3). • 

1 See A.8.1. Beport, 1911-12, pp. 120 sqq. 

■ In the StMure^praMdroMiima-eCMra ebo (XV, V. 72) the Bim (•Oryendre) ia a davqpirira. 
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Sometimes the Buddhists may have sought to depreciate the Brahmanical 
deities by using devaputra in place of devai in the Ldlitavutara (ed. Mtra, 
p. 2) — Ma^xivarapramuhhan aprameyan devctputran ‘countless devc^tuira*B, 
headed by Mahe^vara’ — and pp. 121-8,mahedvaro devaputrahiuddhSvSmJcayikan 
devaputran dmantryaivam aha ‘the devapvira Mahe4vara thus addressed the 
devaptUra’B of the SuddhavSisa heaven’. 

Similarly in the Sumrnaprabhdsottama-aiUra, VI (ed. Nobel, pp. 86, 91), 
the dewapvira Mahe^vara is no less a person than the great god l^iva. But the 
outcome may be the opposite of this, as when Buddha himself is said to have 
been (Jataka, IV, pp. 100-4) a devapvMa. The Tah^% terrestrial powers with 
largely, it seems, local connections, may as a class have suffered from a draw- 
back by reason of their familiarity in popular worship, where their grotesque, 
pot-bellied, images and frequently malignant disposition confined them to a 
low order of divinity (Foucher, UAti grico-bouddhique du Qandhara, II, 
pp. 40 sqq., Coomaraswamy, Yak§as, pp. 4-8). Yet even as a class they are 
described in the Dlgha-nikdya (XX, 7-9, Vol. II, p. 256, where their groups are 
specified) as ‘of various complexion, miraculous power, brilliant {jviimanto), 
fine-complexioned, glorious {yasassinoy , and elsewhere also their brilliance is 
mentioned : and when Sakka = ^kra and Vessavana = Vai^ravapa are reckoned 
as yakhha’fi {Pali Dictionary and Majjhima-nikaya, 37), evidently the sense is 
not far different from that of deva; and the close contact of the term with 
devaputra is shovn not only by frequent connection of the two and by identifica- 
tion of them {yakkho ti devaputto in the Petavatthu comments^, 113), but also 
by alternation, as when Buddha, a devaputta as shown above, is in Milinda- 
paiiho (trans. Rhys Davids, I, p. 289, n. 2) a yakkha. 

The most oonsjiicuous case of identification of devapvira and yaksa is that of 
the four ‘Regents of the Quarters’ {dikpdla), who by the Buddhists are named 
the ‘ Four Great Kings ’ {CatunnaMraja), viz. Dhrtarastra, Vir Viriipik^a 
and Vai^ravam. If wo disregard Mara, these seem to be the divinities who in 
Pgli are ‘most frequently designated devaputta. Yet on the Bharaut at'Opa 
Virildhaka and Vaiiiravapa (Kupira = Kuvera) are both figured as yakkha'B. 
It seems likely that the change evidenced by the Pali texts had been by way 
of promotion. Discharging functions which in Brahmanism were exercised 
by (eight) gmat deva% of whom dh6 was identical with Vaifravapa, they 
were clearly raised above the ordinary yak^Cfs of more limited, or quite local, 
authority: they became ‘great yoke’s' or ‘yal:fa-kings’ or the ‘four great 
kings’. Kuvera, in particular, as regent of themorth, controllw of wealth 
and associate of 6iva, demanded a high consideration. The Buddhist cos- 
mology has systematized this : in the AhhMharrna-koia, the most authoritative 
source, an intermediate place is found ^ for the CaturmaharSjika deities on the 
fourth terrace of Mt. Meru (and the other great mountains), abbve the 
CaturmaMrSjakayika’B, who include the yakfa% and below the Thirty^hree, 

1 Bee trans. by de la Vallte Poussin, HI, pp. 159-161. In the SumwBaprdbhSwtt^^ 
a vdiple chapter (VI) is devoted to the CatuimabBrajas. • 
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who were too long established to be displaced in the system. The system was 
Buffioiently practical to allow of popular local distinctions between certain 
deitras who enjoyed a rather superior respect, and who accordingly were 
styled devapvtim’s, and others, Qandharva% Takfa% Naga’s, etc. ranking 
lower. The distinction is carried out in the long list of countries, Indian and 
Central-Asian, cited from the Candragarbha-aiitra by L4vi in his early article, 
published in B.!6.r.d’E.-0., V (see pp. 264-8). Here most of the countries are 
provided with names of divinities belonging to the several classes, and in 
each case the devapvira’a, where present, head the list. 

Naturally, however, nothing could prevent the exaltation of individual 
members ot the several classes. Even in India, for reasons already mentioned, 
Euvera overtopped the other three world-regents. As Vai&avana, ho attained 
in Central Asia a commanding status in the Buddhist pantheon: in Khotan 
he had been from the beginning the chief deity of the country, supposed to 
have presided over the foundation of the State ; and in the eighth century he 
was there a ‘lord of FoA'fo’s’, a'dcfo-king’, a ‘great king’, ‘king of the northern 
region’, and even a Tathagaia (Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents) 
I, pp. 12, 181, 202, 253, 266, 307, 314). His associate, 6ri-devi, who in Jataka 
No. 382 (text, III, p. 257) is Siri-deviya, a devadhlta (feminine of devaputta), 
daughter of Dhatarattha = Dhiiiaraftra, one of the four ‘Great Kings’, or 
‘World-regents’, held a corresimnding rank.i 


ni. Application op the tbbm to the Kit^anas 


From these considerations it appears that the title ievaputra, w'hether 
understood in a general sense or as referring to some particular divinity, could 
not in application even to the great Ku^pa kings have been demeaning. But 
in which sense was it actually applied ? If the Indians had been struck by 
some vague similarity between the figures of the grand Yaksa% exemplified by 
the Parkham and other statues, and those of the burly Kusapa kings, they 
would have seen in the superior title, devaputra, a more acceptable connotation. 
Or were they thinking in particular of Kuvera, who, as regent of the north and 
god of wealth, would have been an apt prototype of the northern potentates, 
with their lavish gold coinage, and whdbe images (see Vogel in Bulletin de 
V6cole Francaise d’Extriim Oriknt, III, pp. 14^163, and Foucher, UAri 
Qrieo-BovMhique du Oandhara, II, pp, 118-120) tend to have a giMwi-Scythian 
physiopiomy ? A6vagho?a‘ does indeed address his ‘great king Kanika’ as 
‘guardian of the northern heaven’ (Maharaja-Kanika-kkha, v. 47). Or did 
they mean even &va-mahe6vara, whom we have seen styled devaputra and 
who is the sole deity figured on the coins of Wima TCfttlphioAo ? 

Possibly it may be helpful to note that the Buddh i st texts extracted by 
L6vi (‘Notes sur les Indo-scythes’, Journal Asitaique, IX, viii (1806), pp. 444 


» m and dtmtdvMr's •*» Ukewiae mentioned, along with the dwaputra's. in 

the texts analysed by Leumann, pp. 264r-6, 273. 
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sqq.) do not seem to refer to Kanupka as devapvira, a title rarely absent from 
the inscriptions mentioning the king. Instead they use a term which in the 
Chinese versions appears as Chen-fan and which L6vi originally > understood 
as — Cina-sOwna, ‘China’, and so implying the Chinese imperial title, ‘Son of 
heaven’: for this reason L4vi, in his translations, substitotes the word deoa- 
pvira. The Chinese expression had previously been reproduced by Beal 
{Indian Antiqyary, XV, p. 366, and BvMhist Records, I, p. 66 n.) as Chandan, 
and by him had been explained as meaning ‘of Gandhara’, ‘Gandharian*. 
Subsequently L6vi, in view of a note by Sarat Chandra Das {J.A.83., LV 
(1896), p. 193), which adduced Candana as a name of Khotan, inclined to the 
view that Candana was a Tibetan reproduction of Chen-fan = Cina-sthdna, 
but that in connection with Kaniska ‘China’ really meant Chinese Turkestan 
or Khotan: this did not, however, affect his view that the intended meaning 
was ‘ kmg of China ’ = ‘ Son of heaven ’ = devaputra. In an important posthu- 
mous article {Joum. AskUiqne, ccxxviii (1936), pp. 61-121), which I am 
discussing elsewhere, L6vi renounces (p. 80) this view, and clearly demonstrates 
by interesting evidence that Chen (or Chan)-t’an represents a title in wide use 
among the Yueh-chih as a designation of the younger brother of a king : * 
the title in its Sanskrit form was Candana. 

It is unfortunate that the Buddhist texts containing the title chen (or 
chan)-Van are known only in Chinese versions and not in the original Sanskrit. 
The one partial exception, the ‘ SiUralatpkara of A^vaghosa’, as represented by 
the fragments of the * Kalpand-manditikd* of Kumaralata’,* does not include 
the passages in question. But Levi’s citations in the Journal Asiatique, 
ccxxviii (1936), pp. 77-81, leave no doubt that the Sanskrit form was in fact 
Candana', and it certainly seems as if the term was used by the Buddhist texts 
where we should not have been surprised to find devaputra instead. 

In adducing and discussing (pp. 76-9) the occurrences, rare in Brahmanical 
sources, comparatively frequent in early Buddhist texts (Pftli Nikdyas, etc.), 
of Canddna as a personal name, L4vi notes as a ‘ curious and perhaps significant ’ 
fact that even in the very ancient texts the most prominent is a devaputra 
Candana : after what has been said above we should suspect his identity with 
the Candana who in the Dtgha-nikdya (text, Vol. II, p. 258) is named among 
the entourage of the ‘Four Great Kings’ and who in another passage (Vol. Ill, 
p. 204) appears in connection with Takiha% Maha-yakkha% 8dnSpati*s, 
Maha-sendpati’a, etc. What significance attaches to this fact lAvi has not| 
in the unfinished article, expounded. But we, on. our part, may feel confident 
that the Buddhist authors of the texts concerning ‘Candana* Kanifka’ knew 

^ See his article Deux Peuplea M&connus (1896), pp. 239-240 of the reprint in Mimoriai 
Sylmin Uvi (1937). 

* For the particulars connected with Ckmdh&ra, Wakhfin and Further India, see ^p. 81-4 
of L4vi*s article and as regards Wakh&n the original documents published by Chavannea in 
Toung-pao, H, v (1904), pp. 51 ft n., 54, 55, 82. 

s bn this see LOders* edition of the fragments discovered by him and his discussion, pp. 17 
sqq., and L4vi, J. iis., oozi (1927), pp. 95 sqq., oozzviii (1936), p. 80, n. 1. 
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dempwlra Oandaoa from their canonical writings and knew a Camdcma 
TCaTiiylra firom mundane infcnmation: in using the title Caniana, when it 
oaine to them in connection with Kani^, they can hardly have failed to 
think also of devapulra. To the less literary people, the composers and readers 
of dedicatory inscriptions, the devapatra Candana may have been unknown: 
for them the class-name, devapwtra, would be a more intelligible substitute. 
This interpretation implies, of course, that in some circles an etymologizing 
association of Candanei Kanigka and Candana devaptOra had in fact taken 
place. In view of the etymological passion of Indian and Central-Asian 
people, who have rarely spared the foreign names brought to their notice, this 
may be thought to have been inevitable: and such inevitability is apparent 
firom another handling of the same foreign name, when A^vaghosa {MaMr&ja- 
Kanika-hkha, v. 83, and the note in Ind. Ant., xxzii, p. 349) brings it punningly 
into connection with candra, ‘moon’, and perhaps also with can^a, ‘violent’. 

From this point of view it would seem that L4vi’s original conception of 
devaputra and chm (or ehan)-t’an as virtually equivalent was correct, if we 
omit the reference to Cina-sthana (China or Chinese Turkestan), which has 
been withdrawn.- But we might still inquire whether in the application of the 
term devapwtra to Kaniska some particular devaputra or kind of devaptUra 
was popularly envisaged. The sun and moon, both of which in the Abhidharma- 
koia belong to the class and which in the J ndnoUeddharani also are, as we have 
seen, so designated, could have been in people’s minds, and a reference to either 
of these could be harmonized with the above-cited passage from A^vaghofa’s 
MahSraja-Kanika-lekha. Or it might be Kuvera Vaiiirava^a, as suggested 
by A4vaghoea’s reference to Kanika as ‘ruler of the northemcegion’ and by the 
later inclusion of the Yiieh-chih, as ruling the north-west, in the system of the 
four ‘Sons of heaven’. But it may have been merely general; and at present 
we do not seem to find ground for making a choice. 

IV. Eabi^ka as Dbvaftttba 

One point, however, stands out clearly, and it is of great chronological 
moment. In case the development was on the lines here sketched, it seems 
certain that the designation devaptOra was not applied to any Ku^api king 
prior to Candana Kanifka: and it would follow that the maharaja rajaUraja 
devaputra Khulna of the Taxila Silver Scroll, inscription ^ was Kanigka. 
Hitherto this possibility hai% been ignored, mainly, no doubt, because in this, 
as in the Panjtar inscription of year 122, the Kuffa^a king’s name is not given. 
Any other reason would be hard to find, whether in the circumstances of the 
discovery of the scroll or in its contents. The scroll comes from a part of the 
TaxilA terrain occupied during a long period, where have been found coins of 
K a ni g l^ft and his successors. It was discovered, as we learn from Sir John 
• — ■ — ■ 

» Edited Jas Sir John Marshidl, J.a.AS., 1914, np. 978-7, and PwfoMor Konow, 
EMmAijM IntoripUont, pp. 70-7. 
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Marshall’s descriptions {A.8.I. Report, 1912-3, pp. 18-9; JJi.A.8., 1914, pp. 973- 
6; Quide to Touila, pp. 51-3), in a chapel subsidiary to the DhaimarSjika 
atHpa, built in a style dating from about the middle 6f the first century A.D. : 
it had been deposited at the slight depth of about one foot below the fioor. 
It seems likely that the ‘Bodhisatva-house’ named in the inscription as the 
place of deposit was that same chapel. In the contents of the mscription we 
could hardly expect to find anything discriminative as between Kaniska and 
an immediate predecessor, more especially as, if Kaniska is meant, the date of 
the inscription would probably be in, or near, his first year. In the phrase 
maharajaaa rajatirajaaa devapidram Khiieanasa the absence of the king’s 
personal name, which seemS to link the inscription with the rruiharayaaa 
Oufopaea of the Panjtar inscription, is more than compensated by the addition 
of devaputraaa, which is not included' even in the most flamboyant of the coin 
legends of Wima Kadphises, where he appears as maharajasa rajadirajam 
aarvdloga-iSvarasa mdhiivaraaa. The devaputraaa of the Scroll inscription is 
the first known instance of the application to the Kusapas of the designation 
devaputra, which regularly, though not invariably, recurs with Kaniska and his 
successors; the retention of the old era in the first, or nearly the first, year of 
a new reign is natural. The narrowing effect of the prepossession of scholars 
in regard to the person may be seen in statements concerning the monogram 
at the end of the scroll: thus we are informed that ‘the monogram is 
characteristic of coins of Vima-Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his 
predecessor’, it ‘is known from the coins of Kujula Kura Kadphises, Wima 
Kadphises and Zeionises’. Who would have suspected that its most 
numerous, exclusive and almost unfailing occurrences are on the coins of 
Kaniska ? Should it be established that the devaputra of the inscription is 
Kaniska, then in the year 136 = e. 78 A.D., Kaniska was already reigning in 
India ; and this would end all controversy concerning his era. 

• 

V. Indian dooteinb ooNOBBNiNa Dbvaputba and thb 
‘ Foub Sons ov Hbavbn ’ 

So far we have been concerned with the original application of the term 
devaputra to ‘the Kueapa rulers and the manner in which it may have come 
about. As to how the term was understood by Indians, at any rate by 
Buddhist Indians, of later Kue»pa times, there cannot be any doubt. For 
L6vi drew attention {J. As., ccxiv (1934), pp. 1 s<^q.) to Chapter XII (Devendra- 
aamaya-parivarta) in the 8uvarmprabJiaaoitama-aUtra, which he shows to. 
belong to that period, where the question is actually asked why kings are called 
devaputra. 

katkatp manufyaaaipbhAio rajd devaa tu procytUe | 
kena ea heiunS rajS devaptUras tu procyate || 

‘how is a king bom as a man styled god’ {deva) ? 
and for what leaiion is a king styled devaputra ! ’ 
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The answer is that before being bom as a man he was abiding among the 
gods (deva) and that, because the Thirty-three gods (each) contributed to his 
substance, 1 therefore he is * god-son’ — 

dpi mi devaaa/ntbh&to devaputmf^ sa veyate || 
trayaMfirtUair demrajendrair bhago datto nfpasya hi \ 
pvtratvcm (sic) aarmdevdnam nirmito manujeSvard^ || 

The author explains the appellation on purely Indian lines and does not 
eyen conceive the possibility of its being a translation of a foreign title. The 
explanation, given at a time when the term' had been, no doubt, many years 
in use, cannot, indeed, be decisive in regard to its origin; but, occurring in a 
text which frequently mentions the celestial demptUra'a, it is distinctly adverse 
to a separation of the two cases. That the Kusa^s are envisaged is obvious, 
since no other Indian kings are known to have been styled devaputra. It is 
noticeable that, as Ii4vi has pointed out (p. 11 n.), in the Chinese translations 
(the Sanskrit originals being lost) N&garjuna’s commentary on the PrajM- 
paramita mentions the * state-king’ called ‘Son of heaven’ (no doubt devapvira) 
as an example of a ‘god [not “god-son”] by name’,* and the Abhidharma- 
maha-vibha^a groups, as ‘one-region-kings’, the Kusa^ and Murup^^ kings 
with the Chinese ‘son of heaven’; both texts belong to the Ktupapa period. 
Apparently, therefore, Nag&rjuna did not understand dempvira literally, and 
the Mdhd-vibhdad did not accord to the Kusanas and Murupdas the title 
‘son of heaven’ in its Chinese meaning. 

Evidently the Sutnrmprabhasottaina-siUra knows nothing of the doctrine 
of the ‘four sons of heaven’ which otherwise could hardly have escaped mention 
in the chapter (VI) entitled CaturmaMraja-parimrta. But a*passage rendered 
by Sylvain lAvi (J. Aa., IX, ix (1897), p. 23, n. 2), as from a Buddhist adtra 
translated into Chinese in 392 A.D., introduces the four in the following 
terms : — 

‘In Jambh-dvlpa there are 16 great kingdoms with 84,000, walled 
cities; there are 8 kings and 4 “sons of heaven”. In the east there is 
the “Son of heaven” of the Tsin (= China under the Tsin dynasty, 
265-420 A.D.): there the population prospers. In the south there is 
the “Son of heaven” of India: there the land has many celebrated 
elephants. In the west there is the “Son of heaven” of Ta-ts’in (the 
Boman empire) : there the &irth abounds in gold, silver, jewels, jade. 
In the north-west there is the “Son of heaven” of the Yueh-chih: there 
the earth has many exbellent horses.’ 

The text goes on to give some particulars concerning the 84,000 cities 
and, farther, concerning the ‘2,600 sea-kingdoms’ and the 6 kings, r uling 
each over .500 kingdoms. In the same connection L4vi refers to a well-known 

" 9 ' "" " ' ■ " ' 

1 The dootrizie^ as notes, of ICanu Vn, 3 sqq. It is not necessary here to discuss 
details of reading and translation^ in reg^ to which reference may be made to L6vi’s article 
and the notes iit the edition by Professor Nobel, pp. 183-5. 

* As-dietinguiahed £rom *god by birth*, *god by purity’, and *god by inborn purity*. 
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passage where Hsfian-tsang (Beal, BuddMat Records of the Western World, I, 
pp. 13-7) discourses concerning the four rulers who, when there is no paramount 
cakravartin king, jointly govern Jambh-dvipa; in the south the ‘lord of 
elephants ’ {gafapati) ; in the west the ‘ lord of treasures ’ {ratnapoH or dhanapati) ; 
in the north the ‘lord of horses’ (aSvapati)’, in the east the ‘lord of men’ 
(narapati). Hsuan-tsang does not expressly identify the four kingdome('; but 
from the particulars which he proceeds to add it is evident that he has in 
mind India (south), the Sasanian empire (west), the Hsiung-nu, Turks, etc., of 
Central Asia (north), and China (east) : the inference is confirmed beyond all 
doubt by a statement of a literary collaborator of Hsuan-tsang, who names 
India (south), Persia (west), the Hsiung-nu = Turks (north), and China (east) 
(Pelliot in T’oung-pao, 1923, pp. 108-110, 126). 

In 1918 {J. As., XI, xi, pp. 82-3,159-160) lAvi mentions that the passage 
in question, with a further passage (concerning certain States in India), is not 
found in the sutra text as extant, but is given in a compilation of 616 A.D. 
as an extract from the sHtra. Professor Pelliot, in an article (‘La thioiie des 
quatre Fils de Ciel’, T’oungpao, 1923, pp. 97-126) devoted to this subject, 
suggests (p. 106) that the citation may be from a different, earlier (266 or 
281 A.D., p. 101) Chinese translation of the sutra, known to have existed, 
remarking that in any case the composition of the translation is singularly 
incoherent and confirms the suggestion of a Chinese catalogue of 694 A.D. to 
the effect that it consisted of extracts from a larger work. The passage, which 
in the Chinese version has, Professor Pelliot assures us (p. 105), transcription 
of an archaic type, certainly, by reason of the stock numbers, such as 84,000, 
and other features, represents an Indian original. 

In the theory three distinct elements can be recognized, namely: (1) the 
doctrine of four great States situated at the four cardinal points of the compass ; 
(2) the distinctive characteristics of the four great States; (3) the identifica- 
tion of the States with existing great powers. As regards No. 2, Professor 
Pelliot *has shown (jip. 111-6) that the notion of a division of India (not the 
world), after the time of the great legendary sovereigns, between three 
successions of kings, ‘lords of horses’ {aivapati), ‘lords of elephants’ igajapati), 
‘lords of men’ (narapati), or four, when we add the ‘lords of parasols’ (chattra- 
pati), is a late popular notion, ndt found in the literature. Every Indianist 
will subscribe to this view. But Pelliot "proceeds (pp. 1 16-9) to show that 
some such notion, with Iran as the land of wealth, India of elephants, China 
of men, and the Turks of ‘fierce beasts’ (instead »f‘ horses’), was communicated 
in the ninth century A.D. by a Chinese emperor to an AraS traveller.^ At a 
date much more remote, namely c. 246-260 A.D., a Chinese an\)i)a8sador to 
Fu-nan, a State in Indo-China partly corresponding to the later Cambodia, 
reported that in the foreign countries there was a saying that under heaven 
there were three abundanices, abundance of men in China, abundance of gems 


r Pdliot refers to the tranelatioa of the ’Voyage of the Arabic Merchant Sulayman’, by 
M. Fttrand, who has further written in BSOS., VI, pp. 829-338, on this subjeot. . 
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in Ta-ts’in (the Greco-Boman east), abundance of horses among the Y6eh<ohih 
(pp. 121-3). Pelliot plausibly suggests that the saying, obviously not of 
Chinese origin and partly corresponding, though without mention of the 
cardinal points, to the extract from the Buddhist aUtra, arose in India, which, 
as the point of observation, would naturally omit to name itself as the fourth. 

From an Indianist point of view this suggestion invites consideration both 
in respect of the substance of the saying and in respect of its terms. The 
general criticism that no such sayii^ is known in Indian literature may be 
put aside on the ground that it was a popular dictum, evoked by the active 
commercial intercourse of the early centuries A.D., which in later India lapsed 
into oblivion, and that it did indeed find its way into a Buddhist eiUra. But it is 
not easy to see how Indians should have come to regard the Greco-Boman 
west as the land of gems instead of as a land which had much wealth for 
purchase of Indian gems : ^ it is still harder to ascribe to populous India the 
notion of China, of which the Indians knew very little, as abotmding in men; 
that the Yueh-chih country was a land specially of horses, which is not known 
to be a fact and is not indicated by the Kusapi coinage, may indeed have been 
inferred from incidents such as that of the four Yueh-chih horses brought 
to Fu-nan, as reported by the above-mentioned Chinese ambassador, by 
an envoy of an Indian king. Possibly the repute of the Yueh-chih in regard 
to horses may have accrued to them as representatives of northern Asia, which 
with good reason, considering the horsed Hsiung-nu and later nomads, may 
have been very widely famed in that respect: the Yiieh-ohih horses may, 
in fact, have been transmitted from Farghana, with its choice breed which 
at the beginning of the first century B.C. provoked a Chinese conquest of the 
country. We do not therefore find in the substance of the saying anything 
pointing to India in particular as the source: and, if we proceed to include 
Lidia as the ‘land of elephants’, we have a notion quite natural in outsiders, 
such as the Greeks and the Baktrian informants of Chang Ch’ien,* but not 
found in India itself. On these grounds it seems preferable to attribute the 
sa 3 dng to the ‘foreign kingdoms’ whence it was reported and to understand 
primarily the countries of Indo-China and Malaisia, where the active trade 
communications, illuminated by the researches of Sylvain lAvi and Professor 
Pelliot, may have given birth to it. Li those countries China may indeed 
have been conceived as a land of vast population, and the omission of the old 
&miliar neighbour, India, may have been almost as natural in the States of 
Lidianized culture as in India< itself. 

The terminology also is provoking: what Indian terms are represented by 
‘China’, Ta-^’in, ‘ Yiieh-chih’ ? Are we to understand Clna (no doubt, quite 
justifiable), Yavam (or Bomaka) and Tukhdra ? The last-named is, in fact, 

known to have been rendered into Chinese by TUeh-chih,* and Tavana (or 

- - - -■ -- - - ■ - 

1 Perhaps the notion really came firom China, where it appears as early as in the Later Han 
AfinaiBi see Chavannes* translation in T'aung^pao, 1907, pp. 181-4. 

* See Birth, *op* oU,, p. 08; De Groot, op. ctf., U, p. 20. 

9 L6vi, t/oum. Ae., IX, ix (1897), p. 10, n. 1. 
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Bomaha) is possible enough. The application of aivctpaii, ‘lord of Worses’, and 
gaja^i, ‘lord of elephants’, primarily designations of functionaries, to rulers 
of States strong in cavalry and elephant squads is in itself quite reasonable 
and can, in fact, be instanced.^ But that the Indians should have originated 
the use of the word norapott, ‘lord of men’, so common, as Pelliot has remarked 
(p. 116), in the general sense of ‘king’, as the appellation of the ruler of a 
particular State notable for its ‘men’, is not less improbable linguistically than 
is conceptually an Indian recognition of China as being such a State. We can 
think of only one way in which such a use can have arisen, namely if narapaii 
in this sense was a translation of a foreign term, so that both the idea and the 
expression came from outside. As for devaputra, which, since the Ybeh-chih 
come into the question, must in the passage be the Indian term represented 
by the Chinese ‘Son of heaven’, the notion of a devaputra of India (Bharata- 
var^ ! Aryavarta ?), as distinct from the Yueh-chih, is so unheard of that we 
may doubt whether it was ever put into Indian words, except in the sMra 
passage itself and in connection with the four-empire theory. 

As regards the location of the four States at the four cardinal points, it 
seems not insignificant that, while absent from the report of the Chinese 
envoy, it occurred, if it did certainly occur, in the approximately contemporary 
Buddhist autra. Does it not seem as if the original saying, with its popular 
recognition of the three (or four) great States, had come to the knowledge of 
the much-travelled Buddhist pilgrims and propagandists and had by them 
been fitted into a pre-established framework? The long prior existence of 
such a framework is, as we have seen, a fact: the system of the four ‘regents 
of the quarters ’ existed in the earliest period of Buddhism and was a permanent 
part of its cosmography and theology. And what was the common designation 
of the four regents ? The ‘four great kings’ {catur-mahdraja). And what was 
the regular expression for their divine status ? They were ‘sons of gods’ or 
‘of the god class’ (devaputra). Thus the Buddhists, before contact with the 
saying 'concerning the three (or four) great existent States, were aware that 
each of the four cardinal points was ruled by a divine ‘great king’ (maharaja) 
who was a devaptetra, the appellation which quite certainly stood in the Indian 
sHitra, if authentic, where the Chinese version has ‘son of heaven’ (t’ien-tz&), 
the Chinese imperial title. It se^ms impossible to suppose that this corre- 
spondence can have been absent from th 0 consciousness of the author of the 
antra. 

But there was also a further special link. One of the great States 
mentioned in the saying, namely that of the Yueh-chih, whs actually under 4 
ruler respectfully known as devaputra, and was associated with one of the 
cardinal points, namely the north. Here we seem to find the germ of the 
whole later theory of the four ‘sons of heaven’. It does not seem'acoidental 
that, in addition to the inclusion of the Yiieh-chih in the earliest kno^ record 
of the theory, namely that extracted firom the Buddhist siltrof another Chinese 


1 Fdliot mentions (p. 114) the gtdapati kings of Orissa. 
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work of the third century A.D. (see Pelliot, p. 123 n.) states oonoeming the 
Yfieh-ohih independently that their king has the title ‘son of heaven’. Thus 
we are led to the conclusion that the theory of the ‘four sons of heaven’ resulted 
from conflation of an ancient doctrinal framework with a popular saying 
concerning three (or four) great States which in fact, by reason of their geo- 
graphical situation, readily adapted themselves to it, but that the link was 
supplied by the circumstance that one of the States had separately acquired 
for its head the designation ‘son of heaven’. The fact that in the siUra the 
Yfleh-chih are placed not, as by Aiivaghoiw, in the north, but in the north-west, 
which from the Indian point of view is more exact, seems to be a concession to 
actuality, indicating that the conflation, or the composition of the Buddhist 
a&ra, took place in India, not in some other region of the Buddhist world. 

The superior validity of the framework is seen in its persistence through 
the changes in the later selections of the representative States, selections 
adapted to the times. In the time of Hsflan-tsang, as we have seen, the 
Yiieh-chih had been replaced by the Turks, and the Greco-Boman world by 
Persia (the Sasanians). In the ninth century A.D. the Khalifate had pushed 
itself into the place of the Sasanians, regarded as the central power, while in 
another contemporary account it made itself a fifth, greatest of aU (Pelliot, 
pp. 116-120). A more or less contemporarj' Tibetan version (Thomas, Tib. 
Literary Texts and Documents, I, p. 276) had the Turks in the north and the 
Tajiks (Perso-Arab world) in the west. 

The characteristics of the different States likewise undergo modification. 
In the Tibetan version the west is no longer the land of gems, but, more 
sensibly, of wealth ; and this seems to be accepted by the tvo Arab accounts 
in respect of their country. China was evidently not content to rank simply 
as the ‘land of men’ and added a gloss, claiming the excellence of a peaceful, 
orderly State: the Tibetan version terms it the land of ‘wisdom To the 
Tibetans, with their own great armies of mounted men, the north could not 
be distinctively the ‘land of horses ’, and so the Turk country became the land 
of ‘arms’: to the Arabs it is the land of ‘fierce beasts’. Finally, India, the 
‘land of elephants’, is in the Arabic-Chinese account also the land of ‘wisdom’, 
whereas to the Tibetans it has become simply the land of ‘religion’. 

It appears, therefore, that about thehniddle of the third century A.D. 
it became for the first time known in China, from an Indo-Chinese source, 
that the Yiieh-chih rulers had an appellation which, as rendered into Chinese, 
was verbally identical with the ancient Chinese imperial title ‘son of heaven’. 
The fikot that the Chinese in all their Central-Asian intercourse with the Yfleh- 
chih had noj> previously heard of the appellation sufiioeB in itself to prove that 
it was not one adopted by the Yoeh-ohih in actual competition with the 
Chinese e&pire: it would, no doubt, be beside the mark to point out that 
the Chihese title has a meaning quite different from anything normally 
expressed by the Indian devapvira, ‘son of a god’ or ‘son of the gods’; but, 

> Bvaa in tlie Later San Annate of the OtaineM (aee Ohevaanee in T’oung-pao, 1907, p. 818) 
this notion is sqnessed. 
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as has been stated supra, there is no evidence to show that the term devaputH/ra 
was ever, at any rate at an early period, adopted by the Yiieh-ohih rulers as 
a title. The earliest available indication of its being even understood in the 
Indian and Greater-Indian world as a title seems in fact to be the report of 
the Chinese envoy, about the middle of the third century A.D., to Indo- 
China and the, perhaps approximately contemporary, version of an Indian 
Buddhist s^ra. 

In India itself the term devapvira has never, except in reference to the 
Yueh-chih, been used as an appellation of royalty: this may have been due 
in part to reaction from its application to foreign rulers ; but far more probably 
it was simply because to Indians the devapuira's, as a particular class of divine 
beings, were the familiar connotation of the term and because, as an honorific 
appellation of kings, the term had long been forestalled by deva. Indo-China 
also, where the introduction of Indian culture probably antedated the Kufa^a 
empire, had no devapvira. The Ceylon inscriptions and histories {MaM- 
vatnaa and CHla-vamsa) likewise ignore the term. As regards Chinese 
Turkestan, we have seen that the Kharo^hi documents of c. 200-300 A.D. 
apply the term, chiefiy in datings, to the Shan-shan kings: in c. the eighth 
century its equivalent (jezdatn-purd) m Professor Konow’s ‘new Saka dialect’ 
from Maralbashi (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1935, pp. 772 sqq., see 
p. 818) occurs once, in a dating. Presumably there is here an imitation of 
Kusa^a India. From the other States, except Khotan, the evidence is too 
exiguous to justify any positive statement; but the fact that from the Khotan 
records the application of the term to royalties is totally absent suggests that 
in Kuca also and other kingdoms the same may have been the case; if so, 
one reason may have been, as in India, familiarity with the expression ‘god-son ’ 
as denoting a particular class of divine beings : and this is supported by the 
above-noted occurrence of the term, in a Saka-Khotani rendering, with that 
signification. 

TKe application of the term ‘god-son’ to kinglets in Shan-shan and else- 
where in Chinese Turkestan may be regarded as in itself a proof that the 
term did not imply any competition with the great Chinese ‘son of heaven*: 
the signification in the two oases was entirely different, the devapvira'a being 
a class, numerous, whereas the ‘sod of heaven ’ was essentially unique.^ There 
is, however, one instance of late date, wherdsuch competition may be described 
8U9 likely. In the eighth century A.D. the Tibetan rendering Lha-sras is 
applied to the famous Btaan-po Khri-Gtsug-ldebu-brtsan, whose queen was 
Chinese: in editing the documents (J.B.A./Sf., 1927, p. 839?' 1928, pp. 73, 74, 
87, 90) I regret to have overlooked the real signifioanee and to h^ve given as 
translation merely ‘prince’; there is no doubt that the Btsan-po himself is 

meant, and the expression occurs similarly in Tibetan elsewhere.* At the time 

- ■ • 

^ ■ £k> Wvi in J . At., oosiv (1984), p. 18. The SwHirxixiprcAhtttcU(ma-tiUrg has a chapter (XV) 
entitled ‘The prophecy of the Ten Thonaand Devapuira’a’. 

» It is used as tendering otdeoapvtnm the Tibetan version of Ihe 
tUra: see the extraot printed by 1.4vi in Journal .dstiKjgue, ooxxhr (1934), p. 7. 
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the Tibetan power had in about a oentory of almost oontinuous war shown 
itself folly a match for that of China ; the two ruling dynasties had an intimate 
mutual acquaintance, having been more than once associated by marriage. 
Hence a competitive claim on the part of Tibet is quite intelligible. But 
even here a doubt is not precluded. The Tibetan Buddhists were familiar 
with the term ‘god-son’ in their texts and in the Buddhist usage of Chinese 
Turkestan; and in their translations they had used the identical expression, 
Lha-snu, so that they may have meant ‘god-son’ and not ‘son of heaven’: 
moreover, the doctrine of the divine descent of the Btsan-po’a was not only 
ancient in Tibet, but was also proclaimed formally on ofSoial occasions, as 
may be seen exemplified in the famous treaty inscriptions of Lha-sa {J.B.A.8., 
1909, pp. 923 sqq., esp. p. 949, 11. 17-20) and in the text edited in J.R.A.8., 
1928, pp. 77-8, where the phrasing is, so to speak, 8 tereot 3 ^ped. Probably the 
doctrine is old indeed, being involved in the ancient Bon-po cosmology, with 
its two heavens and descents therefix>m. It is therefore in its essence rather 
akin to the Chinese doctrine than dependent upon it ; but this does not preclude 
a rivalry of phrase with the Chinese or, on the other hand, an appropriation 
of something current in some State of Chinese Turkestan. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON 
By 

Db. Amabanatha Jha, M.A., Hon.D.Litt., F.B.S.L., Vice-Chancellor, 

Allahabad University 

The Victorians — ^poets and politicians and prophets — ^are, for all their 
solemnity and solidity the subject now of ridicule or at best of gentle superior 
criticism. They are so distant from the stem realities of today, it is said : 
they lived in such an attractive imaginary earthly paradise; they so ignored 
harsh troths and preferred to pin their faith to Grod in His heaven ; their com- 
fortable belief in the federation of the world has been proved to be so false; 
their major problems. Free Trade and Promotion, the education of women, the 
Traotarian movement, the Bulgarian atrocities, the War in Crimea, seem in 
the retrospect so petty; they were, in short, so Victorian that it seems, except 
for historicarreasons, hardly <worth while attending to them. But it is no use 
forgetting that today is the heir of yesterday, and, whether we like it or not, 
we are descended from the Victorians. Is it, however, quite clear that they 
have no intrinsic worth 1 Are they not worth a study for their own sake ? 
Is thera not in them largeness of utterance, nobleness of vision, healthiness of 
outlook' energy, power, grace and the other qualities that ensure permanence ? 
The robust humour of Dickens; the tragic intensity of Thomas l&ndy; thd 
moving eloquence of Newman; the clear, keen insight of Matthew Arnold; the 
en<yelopaedio range of Tennyson’s interests; the psydiobgioal studies 
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Browning; Swinbiume’s impassioned and elemental energy; William Morris’ 
dreams of tomorrow’s uprising to deeds that shall be sweet; the tender l 3 rrics 
of Christina Rossetti; the perfection of the prose style in Walter Pater; Yeats, 
whose melody never failed him — ^is one to ignore all this merely because it is 
Victorian? ‘Q’, a sure judge of literary excellence, a man of letters more 
than a mere professor, says : 

‘After many months spent in close study of Victorian verse, I rise 
from the task in reverence and wonder not only at the mass of poetry 
written with ardour in these less-than-a-hundred years, but at the 
amount of it which is excellent, and the height of some of that excellence ; 
in some exultation too, as I step aside and — drawing difBicult breath — 
gaze after the stream of young runners with their torches.’ 

I maintain that at no period of English literary history has so much been pro- 
duced and so much of real excellence. They had defects, too, ‘thick’, in the 
words of Tennyson, ‘as dust in vacant chamber’; but under the dust, under 
the dead weight of contemporary rust, there is pure gold. 

It is of a late Victorian that I write in this paper. I have not cared to 
obtain knowledge of his life. I have contented myself with a study only of 
his published work. Sir William Watson is a writer whose work can be 
appraised without any reference to the circumstances of his career. 1 do 
not know if he was bom in a well-to-do family; if he went to a University; 
what job he had; what, in legal phraseology, his ostensible means of living 
were; where he lived; whether he was married and had children. Nor is 
any of this information necessary in order to enjoy and criticize his literary 
work. 

Watson’s first volume ‘The Prince’s Quest’ was written in 1880 and his 
active literary career continued for half a century. His intense patriotism, 
his transparent sincerity, his manly outspokenness, his sense of the high 
dignity of the poetic muse, are characteristics that one can notice in all the 
stages of his career. One notices, too, the marvellous felicity of phrase — a little 
too polished, too faultless for lyric passion and energy, indicating rather 
thought, deliberation, criticism than abandon, liveliness and vivacity. There 
is eloquence and grace, amd a uniforfnly high standard of finish. There is no 
trace anywhere of slovenliness or haste. The poet seems to have thought 
carefully over every phrase and every line and given to it a polish and a grace 
that may appeaur a little cold, a little too perfect,* but that is a testimony to 
his skill as a verbad aurtist. Scattered all over his work are jewelled phrases, 
verbal gems such as: 

‘The mystery we make darker with a name.’ 

‘And Uttle masters make a toy of song.* 

‘Keats, on his lips the eternal rose of youth.’ 

‘'The earth was adl in tune, amd you a note 
Of Nature’s happy ohorus.’ 

‘I have seen the mom one laugh of gold.’ 

3X 
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‘0 lives, that nameless come and noteless go.' 

‘Who tilled not earth, save with the harrow of war.* 

But while he is obviously in love with words, he is no lover of many words. 
As he says in the 'Preface' to 'Poems, Brief and New’, he has studied 
brevity. He succeeds in packing many thoughts into a line and a whole 
landscape in a few phrases. His opinion on the subject is expressed in the 
lines: 

'Since Life is rough. 

Sing smoothly, O Bard.’ 

Many of Watson’s poems are distinctly literary, owing their inspiration 
to literature and men of letters, reminiscent of great passages, and yet 
characterized both by originality of expression and fieshness of approach. In 
'Wordsworth’s Grave’, written in the eighties, we have for the first time an 
endeavour to combine elegiac emotion with penetrative criticism. In one 
stanza he distinguishes Wordsworth from other masters: 

‘Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless boundless human view; 

Not Shelley’s fiush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew.’ 

He goes into the heart of Wordsworth’s poetry when he says : 

‘Thou hadst for weary feet, the gift of rest.’ 

In the same volume he refers to ' the frugal note of Gray ’, surely a more 
fit phrase than Matthew Arnold’s — ' He never spoke out ’. And how exquisitely 
he describes Bums : 

' On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s conquering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew.’ 

This is how he sums up the main features of the poetry of the eighteenth 
century: 

‘Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things’ 

— external decoration, touching but the outer surface of life, not plumbing the 
deex>s, playing but on the porch, never venturing to enter the heart. 

On Shelley’s Centenary in 1§92, he described ‘the ineffectual angel’ as 
‘A singer, who, if errors blurred 

His sight, had yqt a spirit stirred 
'!By vast desire, 

And ardour fiedging the swift word 
' With plumes of fire.’ 

On the death of Tennyson he wrote 'Laohrynus Musarum’, the poem 
by wifich perhaps Watson is best known. Obviously he took as his model 
Tennyson’s Wellington Ode, but the poem is unquestionably a noble and 
sincere tribute from a young poet to the most picturesque and mdodious singer 
who hed dominated literature and stirred the popular imaginataon tac over 
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half a century. He laments that the life that seemed a perfect song is o’er; 
he mourns for the singer of undying songs is dead. 

‘For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame. 

And soon the winter silence shall be oiun. 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless &me 
Crowns with no mortal flowers.’ 

Here are two passages culled from different poems on Shelley : 

‘Who pre-eminently of men 
Seemed nourished upon starbeams and the stuff 
Of rainbows and the tempest, and the foam.’ 

‘The hectic flamelike rose of verse. 

All colour and all odour and all' bloom. 

Steeped in the moonlight, glutted with the sim.’ 

Here is a sentence on Keats: 

‘ Great 

With somewhat of a glorious sunlessness.’ 

In the poem entitled ‘In Laleham Churchyard’, where Matthew Arnold is 
buried, there is insufficient appreciation of his poetic achievement and 
inadequate criticism; but the following lines are a fair summing up of his 
main gifts : 

‘And nigh to where his bones abide. 

The Thames with its unruffled tide 
Seems like llis genius typifled, — 

Its strength, its grace. 

Its lucid gleam, its sober pride. 

Its tranquil peace.’ 

Landor’ff‘ Hellenics’ he describes as 
‘The bland Attic skies 
True-mirrored by an English well.’ 

On Burns: 

‘A Shakespeare, flashing o’er the who|p 
Of man’s domain 

The splendour of his cloudless soul 
And perfect brain.’ 

And again: 

‘He came when poets had forgot 
How rich and strange the human lot, 

How warm the tints of Life ; how hot 
Are Love and Hate; 

And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes manhood great ..... 
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A dieamer of the common dreams, 

A fisher in familiar streams, 

He chased the transitory gleams 
That all pursue; 

But on his lips the eternal themes 
Again were new.’ 

There appeared in the 1893 edition of ‘ Lachrymss Musarum * a bitter poem on 
Oscar Wilde, which Watson omitted from his ‘Collected Poems’. Here are 
four lines on him : 

‘And as for us— to our disgrace; 

Your stricture’s truth must be conceded ; 

Would any but a stupid race 

Have made the fuss about you we did ? ’ 

Another ungenerous poem appeared in the 1890 edition of ‘Wordsworth’s 
Grave ’ — an uncharitable attack on Buskin : 

‘Yes, you have carried, we are well aware. 

Up to its highest point of cultivation, 

The art of talking nonsense with an air 
Of inspiration.’ 

The epigram has not had a prosperous career in England, particularly in 

verse. But Sir William Watson has written many excellent, pithy epigrams 

which have much of the efiectiveness of those attributed to Martial. Indeed, 

one may look upon the epigram as Watson’s most successful’lyric form. There 

is a large range of themes — and invariably the style is distinctive. He tried 

to follow the view which he expresses in one of his critical essays that ‘Passion 

plus self-restraint is the moral basis of the finest style’. Of the achievement 

of the poet he says, of the discovery of poetic beauty in unexpected places, 

of the communication of loveliness to unpromising material ; 

‘ The Poet gathers fruit from every tree. 

Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistle he. 

Pluck’d by his hand, the barest weed that grows 

Towers to a lily, reddmis to a rose.^ 

« 

On ‘The Three Kinds of Song’ he expresses his partiality for the kind that 
supplies nourishment both, to the spirit and the mind, that satisfies the 
inteUect as well^ the heart, that is both thoughtful and emotional: 

‘Song have 1 known that fed the soul. 

And song that was like a foaming bowl ; 

But the song that I account divine 
is at once rare food and noble wine.’ 


There are someTbitter lines on modernist verse and specially on its fcnrmlessness, 
its deliberatto defiance of metrical laws, and the delight it takes in irregular 
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‘I bought one day a book of rhyme — 

One long; fierce fiout at tune and time ; 

Bagged and jagged by intent, 

As if each line were earthquake-rent.’ 

I may also draw attention to ‘A Recipe’ — or ‘hints on how to write poetry 
such as may please certain contemporary palates ’ : 

‘Let metre eternally jump, jolt, and lurch : 

For infinite crudeness make infinite search .... 

So beware lest a line inadvertently scan. 

And of course be as odd and as queer as you can .... 

And write in a fashion that makes men of sense. 

At the mere name of Poetry, haste to fiy hence.’ 

Two epigrams more — ^both rather bitter in tone — may be quoted. The first is 
entitled, ‘ Loves and Hates ’ : 

‘I love the poet of cloudless ray ; 

Love, too, the folded, golden vapour; 

But hate the humbug who all day 

Serves up deliberate fog on paper.’ 

The other is addressed ‘ To a Successful Man ’ : 

‘Yes, titles, and emoluments, and place. 

All tell the world that you have won life’s race. 

But then, ’twas your good fortune not to start 
Handicapped with a conscience or a heart.’ 

A devoted disciple of Wordsworth’s, Watson learnt much from nature and 
specially celebrated the beauty of nature. There is no evidence that he learnt 
from it anything of moral evil and of good, nor that he read any philosophy in 
it. He is content to see and feel and drink in its beauteous sights and sounds 
and sometimes find in them a reflection of his mood and a picture of the life 
of man. The following quatrain best illustrates his nature-poetry: 

‘Spring, the low prelude of a lordlier song: 

Summer, a music without hint of death; 

Autumn, a cadence lingeringly long:. 

Winter, a pause; — ^thp Minstrel — ^Year takes breath.* 

Here are some pretty lines to April : 

‘April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter. 

Then, the moment after. 

Weep thy girlish tearsi 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greatest. 

If 1 tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears. 
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April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter 
But, the moment after 
Weep thy goldmi tears 1 ’ 

In another poem he speaks of Nature ‘who never negligently yet fashioned an 
April violet’ and ‘who suffers us pure form to see in a dead leaf’s anatomy’. 
The contrast between men and nature is brought out in the poem entitled 
* The First Skylark of Spring ’ — evidently inspired by Shelley : 

‘We sing of Life, with stormy breath 

That shakes the lute’s distemperedstring; 

We sing of Love, and loveless Death 

Takes up the song we sing 

But I am fettered to the sod, 

And but forget my bonds an hour: 

In amplitude of dreams a god, 

A slave in dearth of power.* 

The same contrast is expressed in an epigram: 

‘Toiling and yearning, *tis man’s doom to see 
No perfect creature fashion’d of his hands. 

Insulted by a flower’s immaculacy. 

And mock’d at by the flawless stars he stands.’ 

In a different key is the poem ‘The Lark and the Thrush’ — ^reminiscent of 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lesser Celandine’ and ‘The Green Linnet ’ : 

‘ 0 from too far, and from too high. 

In too pure air above. 

Doth the great Bhapsodist of the sky 
Utter melodious love. 

Bird that from neighbouring tree does pour 
Songs of less heavenly birth, 

’Tis thine, thine, that can pierce me more, 

Sweet Bhapsodist of the Earth.’ 

Both Shelley and Wordsworth have their share in the fashioning of the poem 
entitled ‘Bejuvenescence’ — ^the ‘iXmmortality Ode’ and ‘The West Wind’ 
must have suggested the underlying thought: 

‘The Day is yoimg, the Day is sweet. 

And light is her heart as the tread of her feet. 

The Day is weary, the Day is old: 

She has sunk into sleep through a tempest of gold. 

Sleep, tired Day I Thou shalt rise made new, 

All splendour and wonder and odour and dew.’ 

I shall quote t>ne more specimen of Watson’s nature-poetry, a vivid and 
powerful word-picture of a storm from the poem entitled ‘In the Midst of the 
Seas’: . 
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‘Many have snng of the terrors of the Storm ; 

I will make me a song of its beauty, its graces of hue and form; 

A song of the loveliness gotten of Power 
Bom of Rage in her blackest hour. 

When never a wave repeats another, 

But each is unlike his own twin brother. 

Each is himself from base to crown. 

Himself alone as he clambers up. 

Himself alone as he crashes down; — 

When the whole sky drinks of the sea’s mad cup 
And the ship is thrilled to her quivering core. 

But amidst her pitching, amidst her rolling. 

Amidst the clangour and boom and roar, 

Is a Spirit of Beauty all-controlling.’ 

Watson took at one time, quite early in his career, a lively interest in 
politics. He was no supporter of Jingoism. He was a firm believer in the value 
of freedom for all races and not only for England. He passionately denounced 
all those who stood in the way of other nations attaining freedom. Naturally 
verse written as part of current political polemics can have but a transitory 
interest and can hardly be of value once the ashes of controversy are 
cold. Watson did not raise any issues that are permanently engaging man’s 
attention; this portion of his work is the one least likely to last. One of his 
collections, published in 1 897, is entitled ‘ The Year of Shame ’. He says : 
‘Never henceforth, 0 England, never more 
Prate thouTof generous effort, righteous aim. 

Whose shame is that thou knowest not thy shame ! ’ 

In another poem, written ‘during estrangement’, he says ‘as architects of ruin 
we have no peers ’, and 

‘ ^tedder from our red hoof-prints the wild rose 
Of freedom shall afiresh hereafter spring.’ 

In connection with the South African War, he says : 

‘Ah, not today is Nature on our side ! 

In mountains and the rivers are our foe. 

And Nature with the heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow.’ 

In ‘ Harvest ’, he says : 

‘A naked people in captivity; 

A land where Desolation hath her throne ; 

The wrath that is, the rage that is to be: 

Our fruits, whereby we are known.’ 

And in ‘The True Imperialism ’ : 

‘Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 

Your triumphs and your glories vain, 

To feed the himgra of their heart 
And fiunine of their brain.* 
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111 ‘Metamorphosis 

‘Shouting her own applause, if haply so 
She may shout down the hisses of the world.’ 

But this mood did not last long. In the ‘Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward VII he says : 

‘Proudly, as fits a nation that hath now 
So many dawns and sunsets on her brow. 

This duteous heart we bring.’ 

Naturally, scattered over the pages of Watson’s several books, are many 
pieces that deal with weightier matter, have a considerable ballast of thought 
and meditation, and touch the depths of life. There is no obligation for a 
lyric poet to be a philosopher. Indeed, should he lose himself in the mazes 
of divine philosophy, however charming it might be, the less poet he! But 
the best poetry is a combination of thought and fancy and melody. If we 
read Watson with care, we shall find him frequently expressing a mood of 
discontent with things as they are, of deep dissatisfaction with the hard 
terms of human life, of despair that one must fret one’s soul ‘with crosses and 
with cares’. It is not the ‘pale contented sort of discontent’ of which Keats 
speaks in ‘Lamia’. The following lines express the prevailing mood : 

‘Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes. 

Neither in passion finds content. 

Nor finds it in repose.’ 

In another poem he states the same uncertainty about the nature of existence 
on earth ; 

‘ On from room to room I stray. 

Yet my Host can ne’er espy. 

And I know not to this day 

Whether guest or captive I.’ 

The concluding stanza of the poem entitled ‘The Hope of the World’ is in the 
same strain: 

‘Here, where perhaps alone <. 

I conquer or I fail. 

Here, o’er the dark Dqep blown, 

I ask ho perfumed gale ; 

I ask the unpampering breath 
'that fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 

• Live, and my doom obscure. 

Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.* 

That some sorrow is inevitable and that luck consists in the number of errors 
one can avoid is the theme of the lines ‘To a Friend’: 
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‘For they are blest that have not much to rue — 

That have not oft mis -heard the prompter’s cue, 

Stammered and stumbled and the wrong parts played 
And life a Tragedy of Errors made.’ 

The glory of the past and the brightness of the hope for the future sustains 
man’s faith : 

‘And I count him wise, 

Who loves so well Man’s noble memories 
He needs must love Man’s nobler hopes yet more.’ 

That is an expression of the nineteenth century creed of Progress which, in 
‘A Death in the Desert ’, Browning says, is — 

‘Man’s distinctive mark alone. 

Not Gk)d’8, and not the beasts’ ; God is, they are ; 

Man partly is, and wholly hoj>e8 to be.’ 

John Morley, looking back in the evening of his days to the period when he 
also shared passionately in this faith, asserted that Progress stands for a 
working belief that the modern world wall never consent to do without. In the 
poem entitled ‘The Dream of Man’, Watson also puts forward the view that 
struggle, effort, aspiration are what make life liveable. Man is shown in it 
as having conquered Death, but that gives him no satisfaction. Iiife without 
any necessity for conquest seems empty. At ‘his dreadful zenith’, he cries 
for help to God: , 

‘And Deity paused and hearkened, then turned to the nndivine, 

Saying, “ O man, my Creature, thy lot was more blest than Mine. 

I taste not delight of seeking, nor the boon of longing know. 

There is but one joy transcendent, and I hoard it not but bestow. 

I heard it not nor have tasted, but freely I gave it to thee 
• The joy of most glorious striving, which dieth in victory.” ’ 

I have mentioned earlier some of the brief criticisms of some men of 
letters which Watson has put into wsrse ; a word may now be said of the volume 
which he called ‘Excursions in Criticism ’<) and which he described as ‘the 
prose recreations of a rhymer’. It was published in 1893. Two critical dicta 
deserve to be specially noted: ‘True criticism, when it approa6hes the work 

of the masters, can never be quite cool it is the critio’s business to feel^ 

just as much as to see’. And, secondly, ‘There can be no doubt fhat Style is 
the great antiseptic in literature— the most powerful preventive against 
decay’. Two other short sentences may be quoted — ^this on Safntsbury — 
‘Mere ease of style often gets more credit than is its due. It is ehse with 
power, or ease with splendour that is the valuable thing ’ ; and this on James 
Bussell Lowell — ^“It is delightfully fresh and tonic, with a certain saline shrewd- 
ness in it, reminding us that it has come across the ocean’. But two more 
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elaborate passages will illustrate the quality of his critical judgments and 
specially the earnestness which mark them . Writing of Bums, he says : 

* All Bums’s qualities are on the great scale. Look at his humour. 
This laughter is no crackling of thorns imder a pot, but a sheer blazing 
and roaring of pded-up faggots of fun. It is the very riot and revelry 
of mirth; there is something demoniacal about this hilarity. Even the 
coarseness that goes with it hardly offends us, it is so manifestly and 
naturally of a piece with the utter licence and abandonment which this 
lord of literary nonsense has for the nonce decreed.’ 

This of Ibsen: 

‘ He shows us little but the ugliness of things; the colour seems to 
fade out of the sunset, the perfume seems to perish from the rose, in his 
presence. But if power and impressiveness are their own justification, 
Ibsen is justified ; for whatever else he may or may not be, he is powerful, 
he is impressive. To those enthusiasts, however, who would place 
him on an equality with the greatest dramatists, sane and sober criticism 
can only reply: No; this narrow intensity of vision, this preoccupation 
with a part of existence, is never the note of the masters : they deal 
with life: he deals only with death-in-life. They treat of society; he 
treats only of the rottenness of society. Their subject is human nature 
— ^his, human disease.’ 

Watson does not attain the eminence of the masters. He has not their 
spontaneity, nor their breadth and depth. But as one who upheld the dignity 
of the muses and strove to serve them assiduously, as a skilled craftsman, he 
holds a high place. As he says himself : 

’Not mine the rich and showering hand, that strews 
The facile largesse of a stintless muse. 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long. 

Capriciously she touches me to song — 

Then leaves me to lament her fiight in vain. 

And wonder will she ever come again.’ 


THE HISTORY OP THE -SRI VIJAYANARAYANA TEMPLE 
OF BELUR (MYSORE STATE) 

By 

* 

Db. M. H. Kbibhka, M.A., D.Litt, (Loud.), Director of Archaeology, Mysore, 
formerly Professor of History, Mysore University 

Biblitb is a small town now; but eight himdred years ago it was the capital 
of a mighty empire ruled by a line of Yadava kings known as the Hoysalas. 
This dynasty was at first subordinate to the Chalukya Empire, but later on 
it became independent and ultimately controlled the destinies of even the 
Cholas and Pandyas in the far south of India. 
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Hoysala Structure 


The first ruler to break oS from the Chahil^aii yoke was king Vishnu- 
TTie Temple vardhana popularly known also as Bittiga or Bittideva 
and it was he who built the main temple of Kesava in 
Belur. The artistio greatness of this structure has all along been attracting 
to the place crowds of visitors, both Indian and foreign. Students of art 
have never ceased to wonder at the grandeur of the structures, the charm of 
the sculptures, the variety of the ornamental details and the minute and 
delicate carvings of the pillars and pant Is, the doorways and ceilings. The 
successive friezes, rising one upon another, depict a series of decorative motifr, 
birds, animals or dancers, all full of life and vigour, with a bewildering variely 
of attitudeb and movements. A valuable monograph has been prepared for 
publication, giving an exhaustive description of the temple, and its archi- 
tecture and sculptures, with numerous photographs and drawings. 

The inscriptions state that Vishnuvardhana built the temple in com- 
memoration of his victory against the Chola viceroy of 
Talked, while tradition bae*it that he built the temple in 
token of his having been converted to Vaishnavism by the great teacher B>am&- 
nujacharya, who had for a time migrated from the Chola country to the realm 
of the Hoysala king. From a detailed study of the structures, it looks very 
probable that he built only the star-shaped garbhagriha, the sukanasi and the 
cruciform navaranga. The large niches, friezes and sculptures on the outside, 
as also the beautifully designed inside pillars and ceilings, including three of 
the doorways, were carved in his time. The garbhagriha was surmounted 
by a high star-shaped tower of brick and mortar supported by wood-work 
and plated with ^old-gilded copper sheets. Standing on a high platform on 
the top of a rising ground, the structure had a commanding appearance. 
The beautiful image of Kesava, called Vijayanarayapa by the builder, was 
installed in the sanctum in 1117 A.D. 

At about the same time, Vishnuvardhana’s senior queen Santaladevi, 
though inclined to Jainism, did not foil to make her con- 
tribution. She got built the Chennigaraya temple, 
similar in form to the king’s temple, though less elaborate and less ornamental. 
The image of Chennigaraya installed by her is almost exactly like that of 
Kesava in the main temple, though smaller in size. It bears the votive 
inscription of the queen. 

Narasimha I, son and successor of Vishnuvardhana, made.grants for the 
maintenanoe of the templb and the regular conduct of 
worship. The existence of his Durbar* scene to the nortili 
of the navaranga doorway indicates that he might have made some improve- 
ments in the temple. 

The next king Ballala H got constructed in 1176 a fine pond called 
Vasvdevatirtiia to the north-east of the temple and in 

II 

1180 a low-roofed storehouse in the iforth-west comer 
of the compound. Among other works carried out during his*reign may be 
mentioned the kitchen on the eastern side near the well and the rampart wall 


Narasimha I 
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with its two mahadvarae. The navaranga pavilion of the main temple, 
which up to now was open on all sides, was covered with perforated screens 
and the three entrances were provided with massive battened wooden doors. 
Supporting towers were erected on either side of each doorway, while in the 
interior of the temple the navaranga was separated from the sukanaai by the 
insertion of a beautifully carved potstone doorway. Further, in the com- 
poimd of the temple, a shrine with charming sculptures like those at the 
Kedaresvara temple at Halebid was constructed for god ViranftrSyaQa. 

In the days of Vlra Ballala III one of his officers, named Somayya 
Danayaka, got the central tower rebuilt with brick and wood. 

When the Tughlaks invaded the Dakhan, their officer Gangu Salar of 
Kalburgi laid siege to the temple and burnt its gateway. 
ay» “ “ Shortly afterwards he founded the Bahamani dynasty. 

The Vijayanagar emperors spared no pains in preserving, as a matter of 
policy, all that was good and beautiful. In 1381 ELampanna, an officer of 
Harihara II, set up four granite pillars to support the cracked roof stones 
in the aukanasi of the main temple. In 1387 Malagarasa, another officer, 
replaced the broken kalasa with a rolled-gold one. In 1397 Gunda, a general 
under Harihara II, built the seven-storeyed gopura in place of the old maha-^ 
dvara which had been burnt and pulled down by Gangu Salar. During the 
succeeding years three important buildings, namely, the Saumyanayaki 
shrine, the large mantapa on the west and the Andal shrine were put up 
behind the main temple; in their construction materials from the ruined 
Hoysala buildings at several places were freely used. A good part of the 
navaranga of the Chennigaraya temple was also rebuilt during the Vijayanagar 
period, while a number of minor erections were done here and there in the 
compound of the temple, like the dipa-alamJbha, the uyyale-mantapa, the 
yaga-sala and the Narasimha and Kama shrines. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury the materials of the ruined Siva and Jain temples were utilized for the 
construction of the Naganayakana mantapa right in front of the main temple. 
Naganayaka mentioned here was possibly an officer under Saluva Narasinga 
of Vijayanagar. The Tuluva emperors of Vijayanagar claimed the deity as 
their family god. Several repairs and minor constructions were undertaken 
and completed during the period of the Nayak chiefs of Belur. 

The work of the Mysore kings in Belur is seen ever sinoe the beginning 
Mysore Kings eighteenth century. A small kalyana mantapa on 

. the north side of the temple was built in 1709. Another 
mantapa and a sihall pond were constructed in 1717. Venkata, a chief of 
Belur, who remade the tower of the main temple in 1736, was a vassal of 
Erishnaraja II of Mysore. But shortly afterwards the tower became damaged 
once again and was repaired by a certain Nanjayya, an officer under Krishna- 
raja 11. In the eighties of the last century the vimana tower becanm so 
ruined that it had to be dismantled to save the main temple from collapsing. 
But the courtyard still remained overcrowded with ugly and highly dilapidated 
structures o( later periods. 


Mysore Kings 
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On the leoommendation of the Archaeologioal Department in 1929, the 
question of opening out the courfyard and renovating 
temple stage by stage was taken up by the Mysore 
Government, and the Belur Temple Renovation Com- 
mittee was formed in 1935 for carrying out the work systematically. All the 
ugly and dilapidated later structures like the Naganayakana mantapa were 
removed and the sculptures were cleared of age-old soot and wax. The 
ceiling of the sukanasiy the north-east wall of the main temple and the sanctum 
of the Chennigaraya shrine were rebuilt, the buildings abutting the east, 
south and north ramparts were repaired, the compoimd was paved, new 
images of Ramanuja and Garuda replaced the damaged ones, a new car shed 
was buHt, the front of the temple was improved, electric lighting was installed 
and a host of smaller repairs were carried out. The materials were obtained 
free locally. The Archaeological, Muzrai, Public Works and the Electrical 
Departments gave their supervision with little extra cost and the funds 
generously granted by Government from the Muzrai and State funds were 
utilized mainly for the workmen’s wages and other sundry expenses. The 
total work carried out is estimated at nearly five lakhs of rupees, while the 
actual expenses have amounted to only a little over one lakh. This conser- 
vation work and the scientific skill, zeal and co-operation, evinced by the 
various limbs of the Government of Mysore in carrying it out, have won the 
admiration of the Director-General of Archaeology in India and other dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

Thanks to the generosity of His late Highness Sri Krisbnaraja Wadiyar 

_ • IV and His Highness Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar 

H.H. The Maharaja j 

Bahadur — ^may His dynasty endure for ever — ^the labours 

of the Renovation Committee have been rewarded by the preservation of one 

of the greatest treasure-houses of Indian art. The temple has been restored 

as nearly as possible to its original form. Only two major items of work 

now remain to be attended to: the mahadvara and the viniana. 


In commemoration of the work carried out during the enlightened rule 
of His late Higliness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV and as a mark of His High- 
ness’ devotion to the deity and personal conservation 
Bhakta Vigraha temple* a statue in bronze of His late Highness 

was got prei)ared at the Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Mysore. It is 
now consecrated and installed at the temple along with the metallic statue 
which is traditionally identified with Vishnu^rdhana, the builder of the 
temple. 

Following the ancient custom, a commemorative inscription an Kannada 


Commemoration 


has also been set up, giving a veiy brief account of the 
history and conservation of the temple. 



A NOTE ON PERSIAN, TURKISH AND ARABIC MSS. 

By 

Mb. Fazal Ahmad Khah, MAl. 

The Archaeological Department acquired a few years ago a unique 
collection of manuscripts of great historical value. This is the donation of 
Dr. B. C. Law, a well-known scholar and philanthropist of Calcutta. 

The most important of these manuscripts is a Turkish manuscript 
of the work of Mxr Ali Sher Beg Nawai. Mir Ali Sher Beg was bom at 
Herat, and studied at Meshad and Samarkand. After having completed 
his studies he entered the service of Sultan Husain ibn Biqara, the ruler of 
Herat. Sultan Husain in recognition of his distinguished services, invested 
Mir Ali Sher with the dignity of Beg and appointed him governor of Asterbad. 
But Mir Ali Sher Beg was not content with this job and renounced the pro- 
fession of arms in favour of spiritual contemplation and literary leisure. 
Mir Ali Sher Beg was an excellent poet in the Persian as well as the Turkish 
language. His Diwan or collection of odes in the Chaghtai or pure Turkish 
under the poetical title of ‘Nawai’ amounts to ten thousand couplets, and he 
had left a noble monument of his learning and assiduity in his parody of 
Nizami’s five poems, containing nearly thirty thousand couplets which are 
universally admired. In the Persian language ‘Nawai’ wrote a Diwan, under 
the Takhallus or poetical title of Fani (Perishable). In Turkish poetry ‘Nawai ’ 
has no rivad. The present manuscript which is entitled ‘Khamsa-i-Nawai’ 
comprises the following five poems: — 

(а) Sab-i-Sayyara, ‘The Seven Planets’, for Nizami’s ‘Seven Faces 

or Images’. 

(б) JBaiyrat-ul-Abrar, ‘The String of Pearls’, for Nizami’s ‘Treasury 

of Secrets’. 

(c) Shirin Farhad, ‘The Loves of Farhad and Shirin’, for Nizami’s 

‘Khusrau and Shirin’. 

(d) Laila Majnun, ‘The Loves of Laila Majnun’ are both alike. 

(e) Aeena-i-Sikandri, ‘The Rampart of Alexander’, for Nizami’s History 

of Alexander. 

In three poems Mir Ali Sher^ Nawai has eulogized Maulana Jami and 
Sultan Husain. In the fourth he has eidogized Badi-Uzzaman, the Sultan’s 
son. In the fifth poem he has, after eulogizing the Sultan, given him advice. 
lilBwai dedicated this work to Sultan Husain ibn Baiqara, whose beautiful 
portrait in ipk-drawing of extreme finish we see in the manuscript. 

On difierent folios of the manuscript there are royal seal impressions of 
Mughal entperors, and endorsements of Emperor Hamayun and Ma ul ana Jami. 
Uaiefhl lamination of the seal impressions has revealed that these impressions 
are doubtfiiL As for example, when we study the seal impression of Emperor 
Babur his Other’s name comes out as Sultan Shikh Mirza, while whose real 
name wqe Umar Shaikh Mirza. Again in the same seal impression there is 
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one letter which appears to have been, misengraved as nothing can be made 
out of it. For the * Great Seal * of Akbar, the folio of a manuscript is not the 
proper place to be stamped. This seal which contains the names of Akbar 
and those of his ancestors up to Amir Timur, was stamped only on Kingly 
Farmans and letters to foreign kings. 

The engraver seems to have copied the impression of this Great Seal 
from same Akbari Farman. As regards the genuineness of the endorsements 
nothing can be said at this stage with certainty. The object of stamping 
forged seals on old manuscripts and paintings is simply to give historical value 
and importance to them, and after it becomes a problem to distinguish between 
the genuine and the forged ones. 

The present condition of this manuscript caused by bookworms gives 
some indication of its wanderings ^m place to place and from person to 
person, but since the later Mughal times when Turkish was hardly read by 
the courtiers in India, it is unlikely that it was much read or enjoyed. 

There is no colophon giving the date of its transcription. But on folio 
lo, year 886 A.H. is written which is said to have been put down by Maulana 
Jami when writing the endorsement above this date. 

Another manuscript of great value and interest is the famous ^Ehamsa-i- 
Nizami’, ^Quintet’, or ‘Panj Ganj or *Fivo Treasures’, of Nizami of Ganjah, 
the celebrated romantic poet of Persia (A.D. 1140-1203). It took Nizami 
about thirty years (1166-98) to compose five poems and after his death when 
arranged together formed the Khamsa. 

The immortal poems were written at the solicitation of contemporary 
monarchs and princes. These poems not only contain mere love stories, but 
they 'teach moral lessons of unaffected piety and true wisdom, and also depict 
the good and bad tendencies of the human mind, the struggles and passions 
of men’. 

The manuscript is in a much better condition than the Khamsa-i-Nawai. 
It is elegantly written in Nastaliq characters and lavishly illuminated with 
Persi€ua x>Ainting8 illustrating the text. The Persian artists took their subject 
firom poetry and romance. The artist fused into his design the utmost ex- 
pressions in telling his story, and this fact is witnessed in these paintings. 
The paintings which are 11 in ndmber represent the phase of Persian art 
before its maturity and introduction in Ihdia under the Mughal emperors. 
Human action and emotion remain the principal theme in these paintings. 

Seals of Mughal emperors and nobles such as Babur, Akbar, Abdur Rahim 
and Aurangzeb, are also to be seen, the last of which being those of Husain 
Quli Khan, and Syed Mniy^g Khan , nobles of the time of Rmperor •Muhammad 
Shah. The jBskte of these seal impressions appears to be the same, as those of 
the previous ones. 

There is a bit of controven^ regarding the date of transcription of this 
manuscript. The first poem of the Khamsa is not dated, but the dates in other 
poems hardly correspond to each other. Colophon at the end of Khu s r aw 
and Shirin gives the date 866, the figure 8 is somewhat doubtfid* 
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Majnun’s colophon bears the date 966, which appears to be later addition. 
At the end of fourth poem the date is given in letters and figures — 866, with 
the name of the month Jamadi-us-Sani, but the word Sani has been mis- 
spelled. The colophon of the last poem Sikander Namah has been damaged. 
The name of the month Jamadi-us-Sani and the unit and tenth of the date, 
viz. 66, are quite clear. So the name Jamadi-us-Sani and the units and tenths 
of two poems, i.e. Haft Paikar and Sikander Namah correspond to each 
other. So we can infer the date of transcription of the manuscript as 866 A.H. 

Another Persian manuscript is the famous love story of Laila Majnun, 
an Eastern romance sometimes called the Persian Borneo and Juliet, and 
which is similar in some respect to Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and in imitation 
of Nizami’s well-known Masnawi of the same style, written by Maulana 
Abdullah Hatifi, nephew of the celebrated poet Jami. Among the numerous 
Persian poems on the love story of Laila Majnun, that of Maulana Hatifi seems 
to be the simplest and most pathetic. 

The present manuscript is believed to have been written in the time of 
Emperor Akbar. On the paintings in this manuscript we see the names of the 
painters who fiourished during the reign of Akbar, such as Farukh the Qalmaq 
and Tara. 

The manuscript is in good condition. It is illustrated with 7 paintings 
relating to the story, which are supposed to be the best specimens of Mughal 
art in India. It was during the reign of Akbar that Persian infiuence in 
Mughal art was apparent, and within no time a new style developed. Akbar 
tried to create an art that would bear comparison with that of his ancestors, 
and the Indian miniatures are thus translations of Persian originals. Bihzad’s 
paintings appealed much to the Indian taste. The artists of Akbar’s time 
have worked in the same style and it is difficult to find out the difference. 

The calligraphy is of a very high standard in Nastaliq characters. The 
borders of the paintings are lavishly embellished in gold with the pictures of 
birds and animals. The name of the transcriber and the date are not given. 

There is another Persian manuscript named Nasihat-ul-Muluk written by 
Shaikh Sadi of Shiraz (A.D. 1176-1292), a celebrated Persian poet. Nasihat- 
ul-Muluk, which means, ‘Advice to Kings’, is a small tract and was written, 
as Shaikh Sadi states, in the beginning of 'the book at the request of a firiend 
whom he addresses'as his son. ' 

The manuscript is well written in Nastaliq style, which is of very high 
standard. The borders of th6 manuscript are beautifully decorated with gold 
floral designs. 

In the J)elhi Fort Museum, there is an original Persian petition which 
was presented to Emperor Shah Jahan. This petitkm was written and 
presented Iby Abdur Rashid Dailmi, better known as Aga Khan. He was a 
court oalligraphist of Emperor Shah Jahan, as well as tutor of Prince Dara 
Shifcoh. • 

The calligraphy of the present manuscript resembles to a very great 
extent with the above-mentioned petition, and so we can safely ocmclude 
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that the manusoript was transcribed and presented by Abdnr Bashid Daibni 
to Emperor Shab Jahan. Moreover the portrait of Shah Jahan in the manu- 
script bears a very close similarity with the portrait of Shah Jahan in the 
petition. The last few pages of the manuscript are missing. 

Besides the Turkish and Persian manuscripts one is in Arabic. The 
manuscript contains the Arabic collection of traditions of the holy Prophet 
Muhammad (may peace be on him), with special reference to prayers, styled 
Hasn-i-Hasin, ‘The Strong Castle’. The prayers were compiled by Shiite 
Shaikh Shamsuddin Abu Alkhair Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Ali bin 
Yusuf al’umari aldemishki alshirazi, known as ibn-aljazari who was bom in 
A.H. 761 (A.D. 1360) at Damascus and died at the age of eighty -two (A.D. 
1432). Aljazari completed this collection at Damascus in A,D. 1389, revised, 
partly enlarged, partly curtailed it in Shiraz '«nd then it was sent by Maulana 
Najib Shafi to Ahmed Shah of Gujrat. 

The book is divided into six chapters. There are comprehensive expla- 
natory notes in Persian on the margins of the text. The calligraphy is of 
second rate in Naskh style. The first two pages of each chapter are lavishly 
decorated with gold and other colours. 

At the end of the manusoript there is an endorsement which indicates 
that the present manusoript was transcribed for one Mian Saif-uddin. The 
present condition is due to damage by worms and the total number of pages 
is 616. The name of the transcriber and the date are not given. 


LILATILAKA— A STUDY 
By 

Prof. K. Rama Pishaboti, M.A. 

JAlatilaka is the oldest available treatise on Malayalam grammar and 
rhetoric and as such it occupies a unique place. It has attracted considerable 
attention among Malayali scholars and oritios. The text is now available in 
two editions, the original edition of Sri A. K. Pisharody and the latest one of 
Sri K. y. Moosad; but the two edijiions do not reveal any material difference. 
There have also appeared a large number qf papers, almost all of them in Ma- 
layalam, some discussing the date, others pointing out differences in reading 
and still others elaborating the grammar of the text. The importance of the 
text is our main excuse to add to the list of papers already existing on the 
text. 

The author has quoted a large number of verses and these give ds the names 
of over thirty heroines, who resolve themselves into two dozei^ Ndyihaa, 
presumably from different works then popular in the land. These verses 
depict how the charms of femmine form ensnare, enslave and stupefy man, 
sometimes immersing him in bliss ecstatic and sometimes steeping him in 
the throes of misety and decqtair, and thus indirectly sing the ^o^ of perfect 
womanly beauty in their fullest and richest sex-appeal. The obvfous con- 
sa 
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dusion, then, is that there existed amterwr to the period of the author of this 
text a rich crop of love lyrics in our language — a view which is only supported 
by the works US., UO-C., and KS. ; and this must certainly set those thinking 
who would put down the beginnings of our literature to the post-fifteenth 
century on the basis merdy of the (issumed dating of the BO., svppoaed to be a 
Malayalam work, which a section of our scholars, uncriticdUy enough, hold 
to be the first literary work in Malayalam language. 

It is, again, interesting to remember that none of the heroines, described 
in the verses cited in the text, belongs to the Sanskritic pantheon. The love 
lyrics of the period, then, drew their Nayikas from local, possibly, contem- 
porary life. It is a very pertinent question to ask here why our poets did not 
go in for Sanskritic heroines and themes. Indeed this is an important question. 
For, in the first place, Sanskrit bas all along been exerting a preponderating 
influence upon our language and literature, and in the second place, since the 
fifteenth century, all our literary themes were taken mainly, if not solely, from 
Sanskrit literature. 

The earliest specimens of Malayalam literature, we hold, were Tolan’s 
verses — translations of the verses in the two Sanskrit dramas, 8D. and T8. 
These renderings, naturally enough, had Sanskritic themes, were couched 
in classical metres and were in a language which was made, perhaps con- 
sciously, grotesque by freely mixing up Sanskrit and Malayalam in var 3 dng 
proportions — a type of language which, under the title Manipravalam, later 
becomes the stylistic norm of our literary language. These first renderings, 
made for the use of VidSgaka on the local stage, were, however, intended to 
serve a comic effect — ^to evoke the laughter of the audience. Naturally, 
therefore, if this mode was wholly borrowed for literary use in Malayalam, 
there was the possibility of such literature being treated in a comic spirit. 
To obviate this difficulty, the older writers introduced, we believe, a change 
in the mode which consisted in replacing Sanskrit themes by local themes — 
an aspect which we find illustrated in US. and UC~0. Naturally enough at a 
later date, when ManipronSUm became the accepted literary style, as a result 
of the populariiy of Sandeias and Campus we find a further elaboration of 
Sanskrit themes in the same form and in t|he same language, as evidenced by 
the large output of Campus in our .literature during the fifteenth century with 
their counterpart of a local theme worked up iu Mahak&vya form in the OU. 
and a Sanskrit theme worked in Dravidian form in KO. With Mapipravodam 
as the accepted literary language, the possible permutation is a Sanskrit 
or local theme in Sanskrit or Dravidian form, and we get typical instances for 
all the four varieties. The first creative period of our literature was, there- 
fore, a period of experimentation of forms and themes in Mapipravaiam 
style; and no wonder that the author of LT. distinguishes at least nine varieties 
of this style — a something which only substantiates, indirectly though, the 
condusion we liave already set forth that there must have existed numerous 
love>lyrioB in our language in the period, immediately preceding the age of the 
author df LT. 
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The citations in the text indicate originalify of poetic conception as welL 
Evidences for instance the comparison of a lady’s calf to a bottle, her foot to 
a tortoise, her neck to a bottle, her cheeks adorned with sweat to a xnirror set 
with pearls or T<ahpnT adorned with drops of milk, as she rose out of the milk 
ocean, her speech to drops of milk, her laughter to a piece of milk ia the beaks 
of a parrot, or a swan besmeared with honey or a pearl set in ruby, her com- 
plexion to the tendrils of a mango tree, etc. Compare again the quarrel of 
the varied organs of sense in the raptures of sensuous bliss or the description 
of a lady going to temple in wet clothes — a sight familiar with us even today, 
or the description of Sfttgara of the Sambhoga variety based upon what we 
may term fi»e love, so characteristic of our land — a freedom which has igno- 
rantly been interpreted to mean nothing short of licentiousness. Thus the 
innovations introduced in the body naturally enough affected the spirit as 
well of our poetry. 

The heroes mentioned in the citations in the text are Coda Maxtapda 
Varma of Kolamba, ^^a Bavi Varma of Vepad, and Vikrama Pa^dy^ 
Pandye^ of the Pa^dy&u kingdom. The first of these is described as a very 
generous ruler and great warrior. He had no issue to succeed him for a 
long time, but, at last towards the close of his lifia, an heir was bom 
to him, which event he signalized by lavish gifts to all. The last three 
are described as fighting successfully against the Tvruahaa. We learn also 
the Vikrama P&^dy^ ^>^<1 the Pajgidy^ king were not getting on happily 
together, that Vlra Bavi Varma fought with the former, defeated and cap- 
tured him prisoner and then having made a present of him to the Pa^yan 
king, mitigated Ihe insult done him by marrying Vikrama’s daughter. 
These verses, then, treasure up for us the joint endeavours of MalaySlia 
and Pa‘n4ycms to oust Muslims from South India. And lastly, one of 
the verses, cited fix>m K8., has preserved for us an ancient tradition that 
Kalidasa intended his M-8. for his own wife, the sister of the great king 
Vikram&diiya, and this lends support for the traditional view which associateB 
Kalidasa with the court of Vikramaditya. 

On the basis of the personalities, described in the citations, given in the 
text, an attempt may be made fix up the age the work. Pfi^^yan 
history tells us that M&ravarman Kula^ekf^ara Deva had a co-regent, named 
Vikra^ P&^dya, who died in 1296 A.D. and, since then up till 1401 A.D., 
that history does not know of any PSo^yan j>rinoe of this name. Could 
Vikrama, figuring in the dtations here, be identified with ’the co-regent of 
M&ravarman Kula&ekhara Deva? Such an identification would be an ana- 
chronism, since he is described as having fought tiie Muslims Who came to 
South India only fourteen years after his death. Secondly, P&ody^ history, 
so frff as it is ^own, is silent, regarding the enmily between Mfiravarman 
and Ms co-regent Vikrama; it is equally silent regarcUng a Vlra Bavi Varma 
of VepS^ fi ghting against Vikrama and then defeating and* capturing him 
prisoner and then the two again fi ghting together against the*Mudims on 
behalf of Mfiiavaiman Kulafekhaia. The citations in LT. should, therefrne. 
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be taken as giving us a new glimpse of P&Q^yan history which has yet to be 
located historically. 

Some scholars have identified Vira Ravi Varma of Vepad with Bavi 
Varma Kula^ekhara Deva of the Ktlpakas. We have elsewhere noticed the 
untenabilily of this identification. To summarize our arguments: In the 
first place, Kfipaka and Veo&d were distinctly different kingdoms during 
this period and continued to be so for centuries afterwards; and it is mani* 
festly absurd to identify the king of one kingdom with a king of another 
kingdom, purely because they happen to possess the same name. Secondly, 
there is no r^erence at all in any of Bavi Varma’s epigraphs that he ever 
fought Vikrama P&pdy<^ of the P&pdj^^i^s — i>ote Bavi Varma of the Kupakas 
oame into limelight only after Vikrama P&^fya’s death — defeated liim, 
took him prisoner and made a present of him to the Pa^fyan king or that he 
married his daughter: on the other hand, they tell us that he fought Vira 
PS^dya and married M§ravarman Kulafokhara’s daughter. Thirdly, we have 
no evidence at all, famished either by his own inscriptions or by the accounts 
given by Muslim historians, that Bavi Varma ever fought the Muslims. And 
lastly, contemporaneously with Bavi Varma of the Kupakas, there were at 
least two kings of Vepfid which epigraphy gives us, namely, Bavi Goda Varma 
and Aditya Varma. Hence Bavi Varma of the Kfipakas cannot be identified 
with Bavi Varma of Vepfid, mentioned in the verses cited in LT., despite 
the fimt that the identity has been advanced and accepted by many scholars 
here and elsewhere; and, consequently, Vikrama Pi.pfya cannot be identified 
with the prince of the same name who was the co-regeiTti of Maravarman 
Kulafokhara nor with his illegitimate son, Vira Papfya Deva. 

The citation from V8. found in LT. clearly indicates that the latter could 
not have been written earlier than 1360 A.D. We have, therefore, to find 
out a Vira Bavi Varma of VepS^ and a Vikrama Papdya in the latte:?, half of 
the fourteenth century who successfully fought the Muslims and drove them 
away £com South India. We do find a Bavi Varma mentioned in the ancient 
history of VepS4 about 1400 A.D. and Prof. K. A. Sastry mentions a Vikrama 
Pftpdya, whose accession is placed about 1401 A.D. Since the citation in the 
tert makes a distinction between Vikrama P&pdya and a Pap^ye4a, the events 
oonneoted with Vikrama PSpfya must have taken place before 1401 A.D. 
Here, then, wp get one limit of the age of the work; and we know that Muslims 
were finally ousted from South India by 1375 A.D. 

This view is further borne out, it seems to us, by the very last of the 
citations given in LT. The author’s friends and relatives are all dead one 
after ano^jher; there is nothing for which he should wish to live; he has him- 
self becpme old and infirm and, therefore, he admonishes his mind to devote 
itself to the contemplation of God. The poet thus describes himself as the 
last of a {^ridus band of scholar-poets who lived and wrote during those 
stirring tinfos. If this interpretation is acceptable, then we may find a 
Kdtimcaka in the expression Cittame occurring in the last pSda of the verse. 
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which gives the year 1391 AJ). in which case this wiU be additkoial support 
to the limit we have set down. 

Br. Gk>da Varma of the Universiiy of Travancore has advanced the view 
that the author of LT. has in his elaboration of AUmkaraa followed Nagnia 
Bhatta and, therefore, must be put down to the post-Nagefe period. But 
we might well raise the question whether or not we may argue the other way. 
In other words, could not NageSa have borrowed fi»m the author of LT. t 
The author has shown himself quite a distinguished scholar as evidenced by 
his remarks on the linguistic features of Malayalam. That a Malayali schokff 
is not incapable of original views in the field of AUmkSradS^ra has been 
amply proved by K-L., written by Udayottunga, who lived more or less in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. Hence we are constrained to 
observe that Dr. Qoda Varma’s views' need not be the last word as regards the 
latest limit of the author. As matters stand now, this has to be decided on 
the basis of what internal evidence we get firom LT. The absence of all quo- 
tations from the medieval Malayalam literature, such as KO., B-0., CU., N-0., 
etc., would indicate that the author must have lived and written his work 
before this period, that is, before the middle of the fifteenth century, and this 
view is only strengthened by the linguistic evidence, so carefully documented 
by my friend and colleague, Mr. L. V. B. Iyer. We might, therefore, conclude 
that LT. must have been produced some time after 1400 and before 1480 A.D., 
possibly the author heralding the dtiwn of that glorious band of scholar- 
poets, collectively known as PaUne^rakkavibal, who graced the court of 
Calicut in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN THE DISTEICT OF 24-PARGANAS, BENGAL 

By 

Db. S. P. Chattbbjbb, M.So., Ph.D., D.Litt., 

Department of Geography, Calcutta University 

I. Intboduotion 

The present paper embodies the results of a preliminary land utilization 
survey of the district carried out by the author with the assistance of his 
colleagues. A number of visits to different places were arranged to study 
the local conditions. Soil specimens collected by field-workers were sub- 
sequently analyzed in the soil laboratory of the department of geography, 
Calcutta University. The district lies on 26 one-inch sheets published by 
Survey of India, which were found to be indispensable in the study of the 
topographical features and drainage conditions of the district.^ Agricultural 
statistics published by Government of Bengal were verified in the field, and 
land utilization maps illustrating this paper were prepared on the basis of 
those data.* 

The origin of the district dates back to the fifties of the eighteenth century 
when the East India Company was strivipg to strengthen its position in the 
Gkmgetic delta. In 1767 they sufoeeded in acquiring about 9,000 sq. miles 
of area, that is to say, about one-sixth of the area of the present district, as a 
zamindari on payment of a fixed revenue. This area, including that of 
Calcutta granted* to them by Nawab Za&r Ali Khan was then divided into 
'twenty-four parganas or revenue-units.* Since then the district is known 
by the ruuiie of 24-Parganas, though it may be remembered that the greater 

1 79 B/2 to 79 B/16, 79 C/1, 79 C/2, 79 0/6, 79 C/6, 79 C/9, 79 C/10, 79 C/18, 79 C/14, 79 F/1, 
79 G/1, 79 a/2. 

* Final Report on the Surv^ and Settlement Operations in the district of 24-Parganas, 
1986. 

> Aocording to Rai Saheb Anil Chandra Lahiri 12 were entire parganas, 11 part 
and one was not a pargana — ^Bfolund mahal or Salt midial. 
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part of the present district originally belonging to the neighbouring parganas 
of Nadia and Jessore was added subsequently ^ and that Calcutta was se- 
parated as an administrative convenience firom the 24-Parganas in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The importance of the district mainly lies in its geographical position. 
It occupies the south-western part of the Ganges delta between 88° and 88° 64' 
Hast Longitude and 22° 32' and 22° 64' North Latitude through which run 
the principal routes from the sea to the densely populated Qangetic plains of 
Northern India. The district is about 36 miles wide in the north and twice 
as much wide in the south. It covers a total area of 4,866 square miles, of 
which about one-quarter is still clothed with dense virgin forests. The district 
has well-defined boundaries in three directions. To the south of the district 
lies the Bay of Bengal, into which enter the Hooghly and Baimangal rivers, 
forming the western and eastern boundaries respectively. The northern 
boundary of the district runs through a sUghtly raised tract, overlooking 
marshy areas on either side. The land boundaries do not mark off this 
district as a geographic unit, since the same type of relief and climate, and 
land utUization prevail in the bordering areas of the districts of Nadia, Jessore, 
Khulna, Hooghly, Howrah and Midivapore. 

II. Physiogbathio Baoegbound of Land Utilization 
Belief and Physiographic Divisions 

In a deltaic tract with a long coastline relief features cannot but be 
very gentle. The topography of 24-Parganas is not an exception to this 
rule, though minor topographical contrasts are noticeable throughout the 
district. Unfortunately a detailed contour map of the district is not available, 
but the few suiface spot heights marked on appropriate one-inch sheets reveal 
the broad features of the landscape. The whole area consists of one vast 
plain,, gently sloping seaward. It is, however, traversed by low ridges formed 
either of river deposits (natural levees) or of artificially built-up road and 
railway embankments. Several embankments have also been construoted 
in recent years to protect low-lying arable lands from the invasion of saline 
water. The interfluve area in the north is invariably studded with shallow 
lakes, which are gradually silting up (see Pigs. 1 and 2). The entire surface 
of the district including the embankment lies below the 30-foot contour. 

The highest sur&ce spot height away from railway embankments is 
28 fiset which was recorded at the village of Bira, about 12 nules to the west 
of Ichapur. The surface gradient in that part is almost imperceptible, less 
than two inches per mile. About 11 miles north-east of Birajn the neigh- 
bourhood of Berghom another spot height of 24 fret was recorded which 
reveals a local subsidence northward. The Pedma stream in a broad mean d er- 
ing curve changes its course from south to north and flows towards this sub- 
sided area. North of Calcutta we come across the frUovring fratures. Pirstly, 


1 In 1880 there were ae zneny os 62 parganas according to Major Smyths. 
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Fxo. 1. The district of 24-Paigana8 showixig the distribution of population. 

[Note that the railways serve only the densely populated parts. There are very few towns 
outside the Upper Hooghly Plain. !nie Southern Plfuns are enclosed by a system of canals. Note 
also that the msfsh lands prevail in the north, and that wide estuaries penetrate through the ooast. 
The tadded type of river occurs in the Sundarbans.] 

Marsh 

A, Bariti bil. B, Nangla bil and a group of smaller lakes enclosed by the Padma. C, Balh bil. 
D, Calcutta Marshes. £, Bhubanpur bils. F. FanohUbaria bil. G, Padma bil. H, Payna 
and Sareng bUs. 

Towns 

1, Gobardanga. 2, Baduria. 3, Basirhat. 
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along the Hooghly there is strip of high ground, bounded on the east roughly 
by the Bengal-Assam - main railway line. This marginal plain slopes 
more steeply than the interior plains, and hence is better drained. As such, 
it has provided in the past excellent sites for human settlements, and now 
contains a dense population. This plain continues southward, and hence- 
'brth be referred to as the Upper Hooghly Plain. In the north this plain 
slopes eastwards as well facing marsh lands which in deeper parts contain 
perennial water. This low-lying tract may be named as Bariti marshes. 
In approaching Calcutta from the north by rail or road one comes across a 
part of the Bariti marshes first near the railway station of Kankinara. The 
surface spot heights, along the railway embankments bordering the marshy 
area on the west, indicate a southward slope of the surface at the rate of 
one foot per mile. 

Further east stands another strip of high ground extending eastward 
firom the present course of the Sunti Nadi. From east to west it is about 
6 miles wide. Here the ground slopes westward. It may be named the 
Sunti Plain. 

East of the Sunti Plain another low-lying area of about 100 square miles 
occurs, which is almost enclosed by a broad meandering curve of a sluggish 
stream, here known as the Padma. Within this area are found a series of 
crescent shaped depressions almost parallel to the present stream, all being 
abandoned courses of the same river (see Fig. 2). The pattern of the alluvial 
lakes suggests that the area has suffered some local disturbances which led 
to the gradual westering of the river from a pivotal point, leaving behind 
part of its course at successive stages. This area may be designated as the 
Padma Plain. Further east lies a somewhat raised ground, the Ichamati 
Plain, which slopes gently eastward. The Ichamati Plain overlooks in the 
east another marshy tract, locally known as the BaUi btl, which was once 
connected with the Dantbhanga marshes lying further south. These plains 
and marshes extending from the foot of the Upper Hooghly Plain right up 
to the eastern boundary of the district may be grouped together, and named 
as the Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains. 

South of the northern plains stretches another group of plains, locally 
known as the Barasat-Basirhat Plains. The embankment of the Barasat- 
Basirhat Light Bailway which runs through these plains from west to east 
forms a conspicuous fisature of the landscape. The surface spot heights on 
the railway embankment range between 28 feet itf the west aqd 23 feet in the 
east, but these heights are no indication of the general level of the country, • 
which hardly rises over 10 feet. A continuous belt of dry plains, without 
hfting interrupted by north-south running rivers or their silted-up channels 
as in the north, enabled a railway and a metalled road to be built right across 
the country. In the southern margin of these plains occur marsh lands, of 
which the Bhubanpur marshes in the west are the deepest and* contain water 
throughout the year (see Plate IVA). The low-lying tract in the east iu- 
cludi^ the Padma bit is much shallower. 
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The rich arable lands of the disMot oomprising the southern plains ooour 
to the south of Calcutta between the old and present courses of the Hooghly. 
The surfoce spot heights along the Elalighat-Falta railway range from 12 feet 
in the south to 15 feet in the north. West of the railway embankment the 
ground level drops to some 3 feet, as indicated by the surface spot height at 
the Samalia Trigonometrioal Station. The bank of the Hooghly immediately 
west of this low-lymg plain is still lower by another 2 feet, as shown by the 
spot height at Brul. This area may be named as the Budge-Budge-Bishnupur 
Plain. The ground rises, however, further south in the neighbourhood of 
Diamond Harbour below the confluence of the Hooghly and the Damodar. 
The Damodar is the flirst important river to join the Hooghly in its lower 
reaches, and is partly responsible for raising the southern flood plains of the 
Hooghly higher than those of the north. The Kupnarayan river which enters 
into the Hooghly about 6 miles south of the flrst confluence supplemented 
the work of the other two rivers in raising the level of the flood plains. Most 
of the bench marks in these plains indicate a height of over 20 feet. These 
higher areas may be referred to as the Kulpi-Diamond Harbom-Falta Plains. 
Along the eastern border of the plains an old course of the Hooghly 
with high banks is still recognizable. The high banks had once provided 
better sites for settlement than the neighbouring low-lying areas. These 
may be named as the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plains. 

The rest of the district is included in the Sundarbans proper, and forms 
a vast swamp, lying at the mercy of sea-water. This may be divided into 
three parts based on the degree of land utilization — (1) t^e Northern Plains 
of the Sundarbans, (2) the Reclaimed Sundarbans, and (3) Sundarban Forests. 
The northern plains of the Sundarbans have been settled so long ago that 
they retain very few traces of reclamation, except in the east. In these 
plains high village sites, so characteristic of the densely populated plains of 
the district, are few and fltr between. The western part of thede plains, 
however, was settled much earlier than the eastern, and hence village sites 
much above the general level of the country concentrate more in the west. 
These plains may be divided flirther into three parts, the Hasnabad Plain 
in the east, the Hama Plain in middle and the Bhangar-Rajarhat Plain in the 
west. The flEimous Calcutta mamhes, which occupy a saucer shaped depres- 
sion ooour immediately to the west of the Bhangar-Rajarhat Plain. The 
characteristic features of sedamation, however, are clearly visible in the 
plains of Sagar and Kakdwip in the west, and those of Canning and Sandeskhali 
in the esft. These reclaimed plains have been cleared of forests and put 
under the plough. 

Thd remaining part of the Sundarbans still awaits development. It 
is heafily forested today, the reserved and protected forests covering an area 
of about l, 24 j 0 square miles, more than one-third of the total area of the 
district. A number of idands with rather steep edges, which represent the 
Boutheni extension of the delta fooe have not yet bem united with the main- 
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land. They lie near the mouths of the Hooghly, Matla, and other Sunderhan 
rivers. 

The Drainage and Beebmation of the Sundarbane 

The Hooghly and the lohamati are the two important rivers of the distriot, 
forming its western and eastern boundaries respectively. But from the point 
of view of drainage the Hooghly is of very little use, especially in the north, 
as its catchment basin does not lie within this district due to human inter- 
ference. North of Calcutta several important drainage channels had, how- 
ever, been constructed in the past joining the interior with the Hooghly, but 
their mouths have, in most oases, been almost silted up. The Mathura bil 
in the north which still has some sort of connection with the Hooghly through 
the Bagher Khal illustrates this point. During the time of our visit we found 
it almost dead, and choked with a thick mantle of water-hyacinth floating 
on it. The same thing had happened to most of the streams which used to 
drain the Amdanga-Sarupnagar and Barasat-Basirhat Plains of 24-Parganas. 
The Sunti Nadi has become a mere shadow of its former size. It flows south- 
ward very sluggishly until it enters into the Bhubanpur marshes. Two other 
streams in this part of 24-Parganas have deteriorated considerably. They 
were named after the two mighty rivers of India — ^the Jumna and Padma, 
which suggest that they must have been once powerful rivers of this distriot. 
The field evidence such as the disproportionate width of the river bed compared 
to the river which flows through it, corroborates the above statement. Both 
of these streams used to flow southwards for a considerable distance before 
joining the lohamati. In &ot the Ichamati below Taki is still known by the 
name of Jamuna, though their confluence lies much higher up today. On 
entering the distriot it flows sluggishly eastward into the lohamati, thus 
rendering its former catchment basin completely water-logged. 

Thh Padma, though equally sluggish, drains a larger area. It flows first 
southward, and then in a broad meandering curve turns northward, joining 
the lohamati a little below the Jamuna confluence. Its former course can be 
traced by connecting a number of alluvial lakes, some of which are locally 
known as Padma bUs, • 

The silting up of these natural drainagb channels has given rise to marsh 
lands in the northern part of the distriot, and rendered them agriculturally 
unproductive. Moreover, the water-hyacinth, an obnoxious weed interferes 
with the proper utilization of the sluggish streams, marshes and tanka as. 
fisheries (see Plates HIA and VIB). The poor drainage is also.responsible 
for the deterioration of the health of the rural population. 

The lohamati is the only important drainage channel in this ix>rtion of 
the distriot, though unfortunately it lies in the extreme east. Its effective- 
ness as a drainage and navigable channel can be considerably increased by 
straightenmg this river between Basirhat in south and Chanduria in the 
north. The river meanders between these two places for 40 miles, throwing 
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Fio. 2. The district of 24-PaT]|ana8 diowing location of industries and market places, and principal 
roadd and waterways. The location of the thanas of this district has also been diown. 

[Note that the industries are located mainly on the bank of the Hooghly from Calcutta north- 
ward. ^ere are severed mills also in the south of Calcutta as fkr as Budge-Budge. The pattern 
of roads resembles that of railwm. The three important east-west waterways are to be noted. 
The Hooghly in the west and the lohamati in the east traverse the whole Iragth of the district from 
north to south and are navigable throughout the year, Barasat and Basirhat are the main nodal 
towns in the rund north.] 
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a niimbel of ox-bow lakes on its right bank, whereas the straight ooiurse will 
hardly be 18 miles. The Ball! marshes drain into the Ichamati by means 
of a small drainage channel, which was constructed in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Of the marshes in this area, the Bariti bil in the west, 
the Nangla group bits in the middle and the Balli bil in the east form conspi- 
cuous features of the landscape. The deeper parts of these bils were found to 
occupy an area of about 63 square miles, which can be transformed into 
fisheries. The Bhubanpur group of bile, which is partially drained by the 
Harua Gang, occupies an area of another 16 square miles (see Plate IVA). In 
contrast with the northern marshes these contain salt water and are tidal. 

In the northern plains of the Sundarbans the drainage is equally defective. 
It is true that a large number of rivers and canals such as the Harua Gang 
or the Bidyadhari river, the Chaumuha Gang, etc., fiow through the eastern part 
of this region, that is to say, over the Harua and Hasnabad Plains, but their 
beds rise above the surrounding country. They have, consequently, been 
embanked to protect the low-lying cultivated fields from the invasion of salt- 
water which they carry, without making a proper arrangement for draining 
the interior. The eastern part of the region comprising the Plains of Bhangar 
and Bajarhat has no natural drainage channel excepting the Bidyadhari. 
A number of navigable canals like the Krishnapur canal, the Bhangar kata 
khal, the Bidyadhari khal run through these plains connecting Calcutta with 
its rich eastern hinterland. But none of these can serve as a drainage channel, 
as the level of water in those channels cannot be sufficiently lowered with a 
view to enabling the adjoining areas to be drained into them. Moreover, 
these canals are jfirotected by embankments, about four feet high without 
having sluices, with the result that the natural drainage channels have been 
deprived of their catchment basin, and got silted up. The effect of the Ejrishna- 
pur canal on the Bidyadhari can be cited as an example. Since the con- 
struction of the canal the river has been deteriorating, so much so that a 
heavy shower of rains in Calcutta invariably floods the low-lying portions 
of the streets, the excess of water being unable to fiow immediately into the 
Bidyadhari which serves as an out&U channel for the rainwater and sewage 
of the oily (Plate lA). ^ 

The three plains, which lie south of CUoutta, that is to say, the Budge- 
Budge-Bishnupur Plain, the Kulpi-Diamond Harbour-Falta Plain, and the 
Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain, are better drained than any other, part of 24- 
Parganas. This has been achieved not by natural drainage channels, but by 
a number of channels constructed for this purpose. Of these the MagrahaC 
drainage scheme is the latest venture. The Charial khal drains a Considerable 
part of the Budge-Budge-Bishnupur Plain, entering the Hooghly neftr Budge- 
Budge. The other plains in this region are drained mainly by the.Kaora- 
pukui; lAal, Surjyapur khai and Magra khale, the waters of which enter the 
Hooghly through the main sluioe gate of Diamond Harbour. The Kulpi canal 
drains the Kulpi Plain, and joins the Hooghly near Kulpi. Abng the eastern 
margin of these Southern Plains runs a dry river bed, which was formerfy 
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oooapied by the Hooghly. The westward movement of the Hooghly led to 
the water-logging of a considerable portion of these plains until the artificial 
channels mentioned above were excavated. 

The Sunderban area is intersected by a network of big tidal rivers, the 
estuaries of which penetrate &r inland. Here the rivers fiow not in a single 
channel, but in a multitude of anastomozing channels, which under normal 
conditions raise the level of the land through which they fiow. Lxcluded 
within the coastline of 24-Patganas are the out&lls of the Hooghly with its 
distributary, the Baratola creek; the Saptamukhi; the Thakuran or Jamira; 
the Matia; the Gtosaba; the Hariabhanga; and the Baimangal. These big 
rivers cover an area of about 300 square miles, that is to say, about one- 
quarter of the total surfoce of the Sunderbans, but &il to drain properly 
the area through which they fiow due to premature reclamation of the lands. 
The Government did not foresee the danger of early reclamation of the Sun- 
derban lands, when they were leased out in large blocks to individuals. Since the 
whole of this land was below the high water level of spring tides, the reclamation 
work mainly consisted of the exclusion of tidal salt-waters. The fields were 
enclosed by embankments and the rivers were forced to remain within their 
ohannels by artificial banks. Even the smallest water inlets were carefully 
confined between high embankments. The inevitable result of this inter- 
ference with the natural channels was the gradual rise of the river beds above 
the general level of the country making the problems of drainage and of the 
maiatenanoe of the embankments more and more difficult. The Matia, for 
example, now lies about 10 ft. above the general level of the sorroimdmg 
low-lands, and may break through the embankments any moment, causing 
a devastating fiood. Because of the rise of the thalweg, the depth of this river 
has also decreased considerably within the last fifty years. In some cases — 
the embankments once breached, were not repaired with the result that re- 
dauned arable land again reverted to marshy area. The Fayna marsh which 
is partially drained by the Elarati or Kuriabhanga can be quoted as an 
example. 

To sum up, the greater part of 24-Parganas is poorly drained, giving 
rise to marsh lands, though Nature has endowed the district with big rivers 
capable of drahiing it most efficienitly. 

So&a of 24-Pargana8 

m 

The soils of ‘the district are derived mainly firom saiuls, silts and clays 
deposited by the rivers partly under water and partly on fiood-plains. The 
peat bed^ which occurs at a depth ranging between 20 and 30 feet in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, whenever comes nearer the surface also contri- 
butes to the formation of certain soils. 

Table I sHows the results of mechanical analysis of. soil samples taken 
firom diffiarefit localities, and an attempt has been made to prepare a soil map 
based on those data (see Pig. 9). A more detaited study of these soils in the 
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field and laboratoiy will, however, reveal their true oharaoter. On account 
of mwnffimftnt data we could not correlate each of the impoitc^t crops of this 
district with an optimum pH value. 

Generally speaking, fine sands or sandy loams predominate in the Northern 
Plains. Such soils contain over 60 per cent of fine sand, firom 20 to 40 per cent 
of silt and clay, and about 4 per cent of organic matter. The pH value of these 
soils is 6‘6, the lowest in the district. These soils are porous owing to the 
high percentage of sand, and hence not suitable for aman paddy which needs 
standing water in the field for its proper growth. Such soils are, however, 
quite suitable for growing aua paddy, jute, potatoes and green vegetables. 

The banks of the Hooghly and Ichamati, that is to say, the Upper Hooghly 
Plain in the west and the Ichamati, Basirhat, and Hasnabad Plains in the 
east consist of loams or silt loams. The Southern Plains of the district in 
the neighbourhood of Diamond Harbour, Falta and Magrahat are also 
composed of these soils. Such soils have a dark grey appearance, and agri- 
culturally are the most important in 24-Parganas. They contain 60 per cent 
or more of silt, 21 per cent or less of clay, and firom 16 to 20 per cent of sand. 
The percentage of organic matter varies considerably, from 3*6 to 9*6. The 
pH value amounts to 7, slightly higher than that of the northern sandy 
plains. On account of the high percentage of silt they are very retentive, 
and can nourish excellent crop of aman paddy. The percentage of organic 
matter in the silts of the Southern Plains is rather low, which indicates that 
these excellent soils could be made to give heavy yields with sufficient appli- 
cation of animal and other manures. The old bed of the Ganges in the Southern 
Plains contaius a slightly different type of soil, the percentage of clay being 
higher than that of silt, and having also equal proportions of sand and clay. 
The pH value of this soil is the highest in the district. There are smaller 
patches of clay loam in the other silted up river beds. 

East of the Southern Plains occurs a big patch of typical clay loams, 
especially along the banks of the Matla. These contain about 30 per cent 
of day and 44 per cent of silt. The percentage of sand is somewhat lower. 
The pH value is considerably low, perhaps due to the prevalence of marsh 
lands. ^ 

day soils predominate in th^e marshy low-lying Plains of Bhangar and 
Hama, adjoining Calcutta, and near the mouth of the Hooghly in the neigh- 
bourhood of.Eakdwip. These soils contain 30 to 60 per cent of clay, and 26 
per cent of fine* sand. On account of the high percentage of clay they tend 
;lto 'become sticky when wet and hard when dry. They cause water-logging 
of the laild, thereby hampering agricultural operations. In the Bhangar 
and Hanja Plains there arb also patches of clay loam. The soils in the northern 
fringe pf the Sundarbans are usually alkaline due to the infiltration of salt- 
water through the porous mud embankments. 

In the undevebped portion of the Sundarbans sandy soils predominate 
along the edges of the newly fimned islands, and are almost incapable of 
growing orope. 
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III. Climatio Influence on Land Utilization 
AgricvJjhmd Calendar 

Owing to its location at the head of the Bay of Bengal the district of 
24-Parganas receives the full force of the S. W. monsoon. The climatic changes 
within the district, however small, exert some influence on the distribution 
of crops, but unfortunately a precise account of the variations of climate 
cannot be given for want of sufficient meteorological data. There are only 
two full-fledged meteorological stations, one at .^pore (Calcutta), the head- 
quarters of the district (class I type), and the other at the Sagar island near 
the mouth of the Hooghly (class II type). Besides Calcutta and Sag.ir there 
are eight rainffill recording stations.^ The year in this district as elsewhere 
in Bengal is divided into four seasons based on temperature, rainfldl, 
atmospheric disturbances, a very mild dry winter, which hardly lasts for three 
months — ^December, January and February; an early summer with moderate 
rainfall and high temperature lasting from March to May; a late summer with 
heavy rainfiall and high temperature, known as the rainy season, lasts from 
June to September; and a fine autumn with some rainffill prevailing in the 
two months — October and November (see Fig. 3). 



Fzo. 3. Seasonal Distribution of 
Temperature and Rainfall, and 
PiWailing Directions of the 
Winds. 

W— Winter. 

S — Summer. 

R — Rainy. 

A — Autumn. 


The activities of the fiumers of 24-ParganAs follow the oydio order of 
these four seasons. Aman (winter paddy), atis (summer and* autumn paddy) 
and jute are the three important crops of this district. Of these, aman ie^ 
by far the most important. For growing it, the cultivators spend*their early 
summer months (Chaitra and Baisakh)* in manuring their fields, And then 

i 

1 Of these three are situated in the Upper Hooghly Plain (Barraokpore, Dam Dum and 
Budge^budge), two in the Barasat-Basirhat Plains (Barasat and Basirhat), two jn the Sun d arbans 
(Qosaba and Port Oanning), and one in the Southern Plains (Diamond Harbour)^ 

* These are names of months according to Buigali calendar. F6r their Eng h sh equivalents 
see Fig. 4, 
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wait for rains to come. They start ploughing with the first rains when the 
ground is softened and continue it at least for three times right in the midst 
of the rainy season. Harrowing, weeding and transplanting of seedlings are 
also done in the rainy season. Thus this is the busiest season for the farmers. 
Autumn is the slack season for them. The harvest starts in Agrahayan and 
continues for another month, when the farmers are busy again. They get 
another respite after the harvest, when threshing and other in-door work 
keep them engaged. 

Those who grow aus paddy, which is harvested in the rainy season, 
plough their land immediately before and after the harvest of aman paddy, 
when the soil remains moist. Manuring, another ploughing, harrowing and 
finally broadcasting of seeds take place in early summer. For growing jute, 
the early summer months are also the busiest time, though harvest of this 
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Fxo. 4. Agricultural Calendar of 24-Farganas and Monthly Distribution of Rainfiill. 


For Main Oropa : — 
P — Ploughing. , 
M — Manuring. 

'^For Puhea 


TR — ^Transplanting. 
H — Harrowing. 

Br — ^Broadcasting. 


W — Weeding. 

HR — ^Harvesting. 


H — Harvest of Musuri. Br — Broadcasting of Musuri in Aswin. 

K— Ha^rest of Khesari. Br — ^Broadcasting of Khesari in Agrahayan when Aman 

paddy is ripe. 

Bongaii months : — 

(1) Baisdkh — ^mid-April to mid-May. (2) JcMha — ^mid-May to mid-June. (3) Ashor— mid- 
June to mid-July. (4) Sravan — ^mid-July to mid-August. (5) Bhadra — mid-August to mid- 
September. (6) Aswin — ^mid-September to mid-October. (7) Kariidh — ^mid-October to mid- 
November- (3) Agrahayan — mid-November to mid-Decembw. (9) Pous — mid-December to 
mid-January. (10) Magh — ^mid- January to mid-February. (11) Falgoon — mid-February to 
mid-Mar^h. {12) OhaUra — mid-March to mid-April. 
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crop occurs in the rainy season. The tniiauri is usually grown in rotation with 
aua paddy. It is sown broadcast in autumn (Aswin), and harvested in winter 
(Magh). The khesari is sown broadcast in an aman land in winter when the 
paddy is ripe (Agrahayan) and harvested in winter (Magh and Falgoon). The 
climate, therefore, determines the nature of the activities of the formers of 
24-Parganas (see Fig. 4). Let us study in some detail the elements of climate 
of this district. 


Temperalwe 

Temperature is one of the most important elements of the climate of a 
region. Its influence on plant life is considerable. The average winter 
temperature in 24-Pai‘ganas is 68-2“F.,.but along the coast it is slightly higher, 
69"4°F. The average early summer temperature is 83'9°F. and it is slightly 
lower along the coast. In tho late summer or the rainy season average 
temperature remains the same or even increases slightly in the coastal eneas. 
With the advent of autumn the temperature decreases, the average ranging 
between 77*5°F. and 78-l°F. Since none of the seasonal temperatures foils 
below 68°F., plants are never deprived of heat, without which they cannot 
thrive. 

Table II shows the annual march of significant temperatures in the two 
stations. Those relating to Calcutta (Alipore) have also been shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 6. In the annual march of temperature there are two maxima. 



Fio. 6. Annual March of Significant Temperatures at 
Calcutta (Alipore). 


one in April or May, and a subsidiary maximum in September, and one 
in January. In 24-Parganas the warmest month ^therefore is 
April, except along the coast, where because of the marine influence, it is 
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Icutta (Alipore) 
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ICay; and the coldest month is January. The monthly mftTiiinnni tmn* 
peratuies rise to or more in at least four months every year in inland 
areas, and range between 77°F. and 96*3°F. The temperatures in the two 
typical winter months, December and January, remain about the same, 
79'’F. (Calcutta) and 77°F. (Sagar). It is interesting to note that the monthly 
maximum temperature increases in September with the decrease of rain&ll. 

The highest monthly temperatures recorded in 1938 showed the same 
trend, with the difPeience that the highest temperature in May was consi- 
derably lower than that of April, which had recorded an unusually Viigh 
temperature, 107°F. that year. 

The monthly minimum air temperatures range between 64*1°F. and 78*3**F. 
in Calcutta, and between 68-7°F. and 81‘1°F. at Sagar. The monthly minimiiTn 
temperatures remain below 60°F. in the three winter months, and near about 
78°F. for five months from May to September, during the growing season of 
Oman paddy. The absolute lowest temperatures for 1938 were not &r below 
the monthly minimum temperatures. In the rainy season the lowest tem- 
peratures did not fall below 77°F. The average monthly temperatures show 
an annual range of about 20°F. 

Wind and Storm 

Wind is a great benefactor of plants, as by bringing moisture from the 
oceans and other large bodies of water it keeps them ahve. The normal 
directions of the surface winds in 24-Farganas are shown in Fig. 3. In 
winter winds frx>m some northerly point are most frequent, but in summer the 
prevailing directioA is south-westerly. The prevailing direction in the year 
as a whole is southerly or south-westerly. Since the Indian Ocean and the 
Bay of Bengal lie in that direction there is copious rainfriU in the district. 

The aimual march of wind velocity shows the minimum in winter, and 
with the advent of summer the velocity increases, the maximum occurring 
in April. The velocity of winds in coastal areas is considerably higher, in 
at least five months a year, ranging between 10 and 16 miles per hour. On 
over 100 occasions the velocity of winds dropped to nil in inland areas, whereas 
such calms prevailed only on 12 occasions in the coastal areas (see Fig. 3). 

Tabm m» 

Annual March of Wind Vdoeity 

Stations Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May JuA. Jul. Aug. S^t. Oot. Nov. Deo. 

Calcutta . . 2 2*6 3*6 5 5 4*8 3*8 3*5 2*9 2*1 1*9 1*9^‘* 

Sagar .. ..6*2 6*3 9*3 16 12*5 11*6 14*6 14*2 7*9 6^ 6*1 6*2 

The daily march of- wind velocity also shows some interesting «feature8.i 
In winter months when the monthly velocity is the mi n i mum the* hourly 
velocity remains below 1 mile for over 12 hours from 6 p.m. in the evening to 
7 a.m. in the following morning, and then the velocity be^ni| to increase 


1 India WBoiher Review, 1938, Table VIII. 
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until the Tnayinnim is reached betureen 10 a.m. and 11 a.m., about 4 mileB per 
hour. In the next hour the velocity decreases to 3 miles, and remains as such 
till 4 p.m. In April, the hottest month of the year, when the monthly velocity 
of winds is also the maximum, the maximum hourly velocity also occurs 
between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m., 7 miles per hour. In the next hour the velocity 
decreases to 6 miles, and remains as such tiU 6 p.m. The velocity is 6 miles 
per hour from 5 p.m. to the midnight, and then begins to decrease steadily 
till 6 a.m. in the morning. 

As r ainfa ll during the early summer results largely from Nor’westers, 
these local atmospheric disturbances are of great importance agricoltorally. 
The Nor’westers, locally known as Kal-Baisakhi, are sudden storms gathering 
in the evening from mid-April to mid-June which may be little more than 
thundershowers, but are sometimes little less than cyolones.^ 

Stmshine 

The amount of sunshine never decreases to such an extent as to affect 
the life of plants. The number of days with over 6 hours of bright sunshine 
is the minimum in July, 7 days, and the maximum in December, 31 days. 
Not for a single day in March and April the duration of bright sunshine falls 
below 6 hours in most years. 

EainfaU 

It has already been pointed out that the agricultural life in 24-Parganas 
is regulated to a large extent by the amount and the se|isonal distribution 
of rainfall. The Bay of Bengal branch of S.W. monsoon is mainly res- 
ponsible for heavy rains in summer. It is augmented by depressions 
and cyclonic storms which originate in the Bay of Bengal and blow over the 
district. 

Though the S.W. monsoon is usually expected to arrive by the! middle 
of June, the date of arrival varies considerably in the individual years. In 
Calcutta the monsoon burst in the first week in 1941, in the second week in 
1939 and 1940, and in the third week in 1942, though the heaviest rainfall 
during 24 hours always occurred between 16th and 22nd of that month (see 
Fig. 6). The other parts of the district also receive the first monsoonal rains 
on different days. In 1939 the monsoon burst in the Sagar island on the 
11th with a downpour of 2 inches, and on the next three or four days there 
..was much smaller rainfall, hardly exceeding 0-6 inch on any single day. It 
‘^as clearly, a cyclonic rain, bright and dry days preceding the arrival of the 
oyclonio wind. Further north in the Diamond Harbour Plain the monsoon 
burst one* day earlier, and heavy rainfitil continued for another two days, the 
total adiount being 4 inches. Unlike in the coastal tract, there were (frizzles 
for three or four days before the arrival of tke monsoon. The distribution 


^ ^ Nor^weiteni of BengiJ, by S. B. Chatterjee, Cal, Qeo* Review, Blaroh 1044. 
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Fio* 6. Arrival of S.W. Monsoon in Juno. [Heaviest rainfall is recorded after the 

middle of the month.] 

of the rain&ll througliout the year in different parts of the district is shown 
in Table IV. Based on the average annual rainfall distribution a sketch 
map has also been prepared (see Ffg. 8). The greater part of the district lies 
between 60 and 80 inches isohyetal lines. * 

Table IV shows the average monthly rainfoll in the stations situated in 
different regions. * 

In the Upper Hooghly Plain the average annual rain^ increases firom 
north to south, by some 10 inches. But in winter and early summer 
northern part receives slightly more rain than the oentral and southern. 
In the three typical monsoonal months, June, July and August, tlie average 
monthly rainfoU is over 10 inches, whereas in November, December and 
January it is less than an inch. In September the rainfall isBomewhat lower 
than that of the preceding month, but by October it has considerably de- 
creased. In Pebmary and Sfeuroh, the average monthly rain&U is. between 


Tabm IV 
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1 and 2 inches everywhere. There is further inoiease in April, little over 

2 inches. In May the rainjBall has more than doubled. 

The average annual rainfBtll in the Barasat-Basirhat Plains ranges be- 
tween 59 and 64 inches, the eastern side in the Ichamati valley receiving more 
rains than the western portion. Here the average monthly rainfall shows 
the same trend as in the Upper Hooghly Plain. 

In the Southern Plains the average annual rainfall is still higher, 67’44 
inches. There is a higher rain&ll in each of the monsoonal months, the 
precipitation in winter (December) and in the hottest month (April) being, 
however, less than that of the Upper Hooghly Plain and Barasat-Basirhat 
Plains. 

The highest rainfall is received in the coastal areas of the Sunderbans, 
where four months have the average monthly rainfall of over 10 inches. But 
as in the Southern Plains the rainfall in April is considerably lower. 

Figure 7 shows the daily distribution of rainfeJl in the crop-growing 
season for two years, 1939 and 1940. A sharp variation in the amount of 



rain&ll from day to day is the most charactdHstio fisatiuqp. It is seldom 
that heavy showers continue for more than a day. There was, howeve^**^ 
one exception in 1939, when heavy showers continued for ten days without 
a break from July 26 to August 4, the heaviest (over 4 inches) ocijurring on 
the last day. For tile next ten days there was very little rainfeU. The pre- 
cipitation in the year of deficient rainfall, especially if the monsoon arrives 
late, tends to occur in heavier showers in the latter part of the» rainy season. 

This type of rainfisdl with heavy showers alternating with rhinless days, 
though helpful for ploughing fields and transplanting paddy seedlings, tends 
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to water-log the land, making the drainage problem very difficult. Moreover, 
the problem of soil erosion also needs solution. 

Humidity 

The humidity of the atmosphere is another climatic element that has a 
direct relation to plant life. It is the relative humidity that determines 
whether the climate of a place is physically moist or dry. 

Tabu: V 

The Annual March of the Relative Humidity of the Atmoephere in 2i-Pargana8 
Stations Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sept. Oot. Nov. Dec. 

Calcutta 89 84 81 79 78 84 87 88 87 86 82 83 

Sagar .. 90 86 83 81 81 84 87 89 87 86 86 87 

The mean monthly values of relative humidity as shown in Table V indicate 

that April and May are the driest months in 24-Parganas. With the advent 
of the rainy season the relative humidity increases considerably. It again 
decreases after the cessation or a considerable decrease of rainfall in October, 
thus relieving the inhabitants of the district from the oppressive heat. 


IV. The Pbessube of Population on Land 

24-Parganas ranks fourth in population among the districts of Bengal, 
but in area it is only the seventh largest district. The population of the 



Fzo. 8. Aimiial Distribution of Raixindl, 
(Note that ayp paddy is grown mainly 
in the northern part, where rainfSedl is 

dBfilCMQt.)^ 



8 A Y OK fi E N 6 A U 
Fio. 9. Soil Map of 24-Pargana8. 
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district as reooided in 1941 census was 3,536,386. With this to. be added the 
population of the city of Calcutta, 2,108,891, which will bring out the true 
intensity of the pressure of population on land. The total area of the district 
including that of Calcutta is about 3,730 sq. miles. Then the density of 
population comes out to be over 1,500 per sq. mile. For an agricultural 
area, where about 60 per cent of the working population earn their living 
directly from the soil, this density is undoubtedly very high and is primarily 
responsible for lowering the standard of living of the majority of population. 
The growth of jrapulation in this district was found to be more rapid than 
that of Bengal as a whole in every census year, which may be taken to mean 
that conditions have had been more favourable for agriculture and manu&c- 
turing in 24-Parganas than most of the other districts of Bengal (Table VI). 

Tabud VI 

The Orowth of Population in 24-Parganas and Crdcutta as compared to that of Bengal as a whole 

Total Porcentago of increase 

Population 

1941 1931-41 1921-31 1911-21 1901-11 1891-1901 1881-91 


Bengal 

61,460,377 

20*3 

7*3 

2*7 

7*9 

7*7 

7*6 

24-Pargana8 

3,636,386 

28-7 

10*3 

7*4 

15*5 

9*6 

14*0 

Calcutta . . 

2,108,891 

81*2 

11-2 

3*2 

9*9 

23*8 

6*4 


Since 1921 the rate of growth of population in the city of Calcutta was higher 
than that of the district as a whole. In the earlier decades between 1891 
and 1901 a similar higher rate of growth was noticeable in the city. 




BAY OF BENGAL 

Via. 10, Dtotelbtrtion of Arable Land Denaity ef Population per 

under the Plough. (Peroentagea of crops square mile of cultwated area, 

in the total are of each thana.) 
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Figure 1 ehows the distributioii of population in the district. There are 
three zones of dense population. Of these the one along the bank of the 
Hooghly from Halisahar to Budge-Budge is the densest. It contains about 
one-third of the total population of the district, excluding the population 
of Calcutta. If we include the population of the city, this zone will be found 
to contain over 55 per cent of the total population. This extreme concentra- 
tion of population in the Upper Hooghly Plain is due to the emphasis on manu- 
facturing and trade. The density of population is over 4,000 per square mile. 



X^o. 18. Diatribution of Arable Land not 
yet brought under the Plough. (Feroent- 
agee of total area in each thana.) 


The second zone of dense population occurs south of Calcutta in the 
Southern Plains. It covers an area of about 800 sq. miles and is roughly circular 
in outline. This area contains about one-quarter of the total population of 
the district, the dmisity of population per square mile being 1,600. The 
third zone with a density little ovw 1,000 extends from west to east between 
the Hooghly and Ichamati rivers covering the whole of the Barasat-Basirhat 
Plains. It cqntains another one-tenth of the total population. Of the 
thinly populated .areas, the Tlains of Amdanga-Sarupnagar contain about 
7^ persons per square mile. The reclaimed belt of the Sundarbans bor- 
dering the forested area, and extendii^ from south-west to north-east, contains 
some 20 p^ cent of the population, though the density is the lowest. The 
area lyi^ further north whidi was reclaimed earlier contains more dense 
population. The Sundarban forest proper occupies the south-eastern .part 
of the district, and covers an area of over 1,000 sq. miles. The whole of these 
forests has be^ reserved and iHX>teoted by Government, and hence no human 
settlement could grow there. 
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The settlement patterns indicate the nature of land utilization. The 
linear pattern is very much pronounced along the bank of the Hooghly, 
where truck gardening is the main agricultural pursuit. A similar linear 
arrangement in the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain is noticeable from Calcutta 
southward. The settlement here grew on the bt^nks of the Hooghly, which 
was flowing then through this region. This area sends large quantities of 
vegetables and fruits to Calcutta mcurkets. Further east in the agricultural 
zone proper the bulk of the population is found in large compact villages, 
spaced evenly all over the area. Fven here the linear arrangement persists 
in some parts. In the teclaimed Sundarbans especially bordering the forests 
the population is very much dispersed, where compact villages have not yet 
been formed. 

In the northern part of the district the population is somewhat scattered, 
though the general tendency is to keep to the linear pattern. 

V. Manufaoturino, Trade and Transport in relation to Land 

Utilization 

Manufacturing 

Tabus VU 

Degree of IndueirialucUion in Zi-Parganaa 


Type. 

Important Ind/tutriM — 

Number of mills 

Number of workers 

Percentage 
of total 
workers 

Bengal 

24-Pargana8 

Bengal 

24>Parganas 

Jute Mills inoludinguute 

presses . . 

Cotton Mills including 
cotton presses and 

129 

80 

307,306 

185,041 

60 

hosieries 

Paper Mills including 

71 

27 

32,716 

12,069 

37 

paper pulp industry 

4 

3 

6,917 

4,161 

70 

Agrioidiurai Induatriea — 

Rice Mills 

361 

116 

16,690 

6,091 

36 

Flour Mills 

10 

6 

1,617 

619 

40 

Sugar Mills 

Oil Mills including 

11 

. 1 

3,184 

120 

4 

presses . . 

30 

6* 

2,000 

497 

20 

Bakwies 

6 

5 

1,066 

1,031 

99 

InduahrieB using animal products as raw materials — 

• 

• 


Silk Factories 

6 

6 

1,175 

’l,118 

95 

Lao Factories 
^Leather and Shoe 

6 

6 

892 

892 • 

100 

Factories 

2 

1 

2,913 

120 

• 3 

Tanneries . . 

6 

6 

618 

618 

• 100 

Comb 

3 

1 

176 

76 

43 


^ This does not include the Bata Shoe Factory, which is located in 24-Pa^anas and is the 
largest of its kind in India. , 
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Tabus VII — eonsinueef 


Type 

Number of mills 

Number of workers 

Peroentag^ 
of total 
workers 

Bengal 

24-Pargana8 

Bengal 

24-Parganas 

4. Industries that need considerable expansion — 




Match Factories • . 

13 

10 

4»835 

4,675 

96 

Rubber Factories 

16 

12 

6,535 

5,096 

83 

Soap Factories 

11 

10 

955 

837 

88 

Glass Factories 

15 

8 

2,371 

1,370 

50 

Tobacco Factories 

2 

2 

1,269 

1,269 

100 

Chemical Factories 

15 

11 

3,545 

3,000 

84 

Bone and Manuring Mills 

7 

5 

1,720 

719 

41 

Paint Factories 

7 

5 

1,424 

635 

43 

Potteries Factories 

9 

4 

2,396 

898 

35 

6. Industries consuming raw iron and steel- 

— 




Railway workshop 

25 

5 

26,285 

5,104 

19 

Ordnance Factories . . 

3 

3 

6,197 

6,197 

100 

Telegraphic workshops 
Steam boat building and 

1 

1 

1,111 

1,111 

100 

dockyard engineering 
works . . 

14 


14,897 

8,327 

56 

General engineering in- 






cluding electrical work- 
shops . . 

174 

77 

26,623 

12,444 

46 

Steel Rolling Mills 

5 

2 

16,906 

258 

1 

Lead Rolling Mills 

1 

1 

183 

183 

100 

Tramway workshops . . 
Coach building and 

2 

1 

945 

854 

90 

motor-car repairing. . 

17 

17 

1,879 

1,879 

100 

Metid stamping 

Kerosene tinning and 

7 

4 

1,377 

919 

Mil 

66 

packing 

Carpentry and cement 

11 


2,485 

88 


manufacturing 

9 


799 

655 

82 

Others 

6 


820 

556 

67 

6. Industries of pubUc uUUty- 

- 





EleotridJ generatizig 






and transforming 

stations 

9 

4 

2,456 

1,569 

63 

Gas works. . 

6 

3 

708 

621 

87 

Water pumping stations 

5 

4 

1,440 

1,321 

92 

Gramophone 

1 

1 • 

820' 

820 

100 

Mint 

1 

• 1 

887 

887 

100 

Laundries 

Printing and book- 

7 

4 

420 

298 . 

69 

binding 

09 

85 

9,907 

8,850 

89 


Table Vll shoVs a very high degree of oonoentration of the industines of 
Braigal in 24-Pargana8. The extreme localization of such industries along the 
river bank is shown in Figure 2. A detailed account of their distribution 
within this region will be givm later. Jute manufeoturing is the most im- 
portant. About 60 per cent of the jute mills of Bengal are located in the 
district. This industry alone employs more than one-half of the total hiotoiy 
wojkers of tlfe district, the average number of daily workers per mill being 
over 3,0Q0. Cotton manu&cturing ranks second, though it employB less than 
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ooB-tenth of the number of jute mill workers. The cotton mills of this district 
are of recent growth, and need much expansion. It serves as a good example 
of an industry that has been kept deliberately in the background despite 
the demand of home market, availability of cheap fiiel, the long experience 
of a section of the population in the art of weaving cotton cloth. Silk manu- 
facturing has been neglected as well. There are only two mills, employing 
just over 1,000 workers. The first paper mill was established as early as 
1882, the progress of this industry has had been rather slow. The two paper 
mills in the district employ some 6,000 workers. Chemical, match and glass 
industries got a start during the last war period, and are developing rapidly 
in the present war-time. There are no iron and steel melting works in 
the district, though quite a number . of engineering works consume large 
quantities of iron and steel. 



Fzo. 14. Distribution of Unproductive 
Land. 

[Percentages of total area in each thana.] • 



BAY OF BENGAL 


Fzo. 15. Distribution of Atnan Feddy 
Land. 

[Percentages of Net Cropped area.] 


Of the industries preparing agricultural products for food, rice mills 
are by fistr the most important. Since most of them occur in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, there are very few mills in tLe rural arms where they are 
most needed. In any industrial planning in future, this point should be takeii ^ 
into account. Since the majority of the population of the disUHct eat rice 
as their staple food, jaot many flour mills are to be found in this district. The 
oil mills of the district mainly extract oil from mustard seeds, which is used 
as a substitute for butter or ghee. The tobacco industry is also fairly deve- 
loped in this district, employing over 1,000 workers 'per day. * 

Of the public utility services run on fectory lines the four water pumping 
stations of this district including the largest water works at Palta, the three 
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gas works, iaoluding the largest in India, the Oriental Gkis Works, and the 
four power stations of the Eleotrio Supply Corporation cater for the population 
of Cidoutta and its satellite towns. 




Fia. 16. Fnxluetioii of Aman Paddy fMf 
eapUa, 


BAY OF BENGAL j 

Fio. 17. Production of Aua Paddy per 
capita. 


Since the manu&cturing industries mainly concern with the processing 
of agricultural products, and claim not much more than 20 per cent of the 
total working population, the pressure of population on the agricultural land 
of the district has not appreciably diminished. Moreover, the extent to which 
these industries are localized in one part of the district, could not possibly 
relieve the pressure of population from the greater part of the district. 


Trade 

The percentage of the total working population engaged in trade is also 
extremely low, about 6. Most of the industrial towns are trade centres as 
well, Calcutta surpassing aU of them in the volume and amount of trade that 
it handles. Figure 2 also shows the location of the important centres including 
village markets and annual &irs in the rural areas. The important trade 
centres outside tjhe Upper Hooghly Plain are located either at a meeting 
•place of a number' of roads, as at Barasat, or at the terminus of an important 
road, as at«Taki, or where dififorent means of transport, roads, railways and 
water-wayp meet each other, as at Basirhat. The navigable canals have also 
provided sites for the growth of trade centres such as Bhangar. In the 
Southern Plains the main trade centres are located either abng an important 
road, or on the*river bank. The smaller markets, known locally as haia, are 
dotted all oVbr the country, mainly abng river banks, roads and railways. 
These fiuiotion twice a week on certain fixed days. 
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Transport 

Transport &oilities in this district leave much to be desired. Figure 1 
shows the pattern of railways which radiate out from the city of Calcutta. 
The main section running north of Calcutta in the Upper Hooghly Plain was 
opened first as early as 1862. It connects most of the important towns of 
the distnct, thus serving only the urban population. There are no feeder 
railways to this importamt section. The central section of the Bengal- 
Assam Bailway, which runs northeast firom Calcutta, connects some of the 
towns of lesser importance situated in rural areas. A railroad of a much 
smaller gauge (2' 6") runs through the Barasat-Basirhat Plains, connecting 
Calcutta with rich agricultural lands in the east. The total mileage of rail- 
roads operating north of Calcutta is some 130 miles, that is to say, only one- 
half of a mile of railroad per square mile of area. South of Calcutta all the 
railways excepting one turn westwards, serving roughly an area of 800 square 
miles, and lying mainly in the southern agricultural plains. The railroad 
between Port Canning and Calcutta is the second-oldest, and that between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour, the third-oldest in Bengal. They were 
opened in the latter part of the last century, when the port of Calcutta was 
in danger of being closed down due to silting of the bed of the Hooghly. The 
total mileage of railroads including the narrow-gauge Kalighat-Falta line 
comes to about the same as in the north, though serving a much larger area. 



flAV OF B F N Q A L 


Via. 18. Distributioa of Jute Land. Distribution of Ploughs (par 

[Peroentagss of total artb in each thana.] 1,000 aoras). * 



The pattern of metalled rotuls more or less resembles that of railways 
(see Fig. 2). Thus practioally the same area is served both by roads and 
railways. There are just over 400 miles of metalled roads, and another 300 
miles of unmetalled roads, the latter getting dusty in winter and muddy in 
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the rainy season. Of the metalled roads which do not run parallel to rail- 
roads two in the north, the Erishnanagar road and the Mathnrapur road, 
one in the south, the Baruipur-Matla road, cany large traffic. 



¥ia, 20. Distribution of Carts. Fxo. 21 . Distribution of Boats. 

(Per 1,000 acres.) (Per 1,000 acres.) 


In the absence of railways and good roads the agricultural and forest 
products of the southern amd eastern parts of the district can be brought 
to Calcutta and other industrial towns only by water.* There are three 
important water-ways connecting Calcutta with these parts of the district 
and beyond. The northern route is known as the Inner Sundarban Passage, 
the central one is known as the Outer Sundarban Passage. The southern 
route connects Calcutta with Assam through the Sundarbans proper, and is 
frequented only by large steamers. To sum up, rapid land transport is not 
available, except in the urban and highly developed agricultural zones. 
This stands in the way of proper utilization of land of this district. The 
proximity of this district to Calcutta gives, it a greater advantage over any 
other district of Bengal by providing a huge market for its agricultural 
products, provided such products, especially perishable commodities like 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, could be transported quick from producing 
areas to cansumffig towns. 

VI. 7hb Natubb 07 Lako Utilizatiok and Aobioultubal 

Eqdiphbnt 

Land VtiUzation 

Tab^ VIII gives some indication of the utilization of the district from 1930 
to 1942. It is feldom realized that forests in this district occupy larger area 
than arable land. The percentage of its land area under the plough to the 
totid area of the district is rather low, hardly SO, whereas forests occupy about 
one-third of the total land surfime. Even if we exclude the forested area in 
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the Sundarbans from the total area of the distriot, the praroeatage of the net 
area sown does not rise much above 40. This low percentage of land in use 
accounts for the heavy shortage of foods when normal trade is hampered. 
The industries, howsoever concentrated in this district, are not so developed 
as to compensate the neglect of agricultural land. It is true that the acreage 
under the plough somewhat increased during the decade 1930-39, but the 
decline in acreage during 1940-41 was something senous, especially when 
some 300,000 acres of land were added to this district. The shortage of 
agricultural labour was perhaps responsible for the decline. 

Table VIII 

hand UtUizcdion in 24»Parganaa 
(Areas, in acres) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Year 


Total 

area 


3 , 107,840 


1 


1 


3 , 381,010 


I 


Arable land 


Marsh 
land, etc. 


Forests 


Net Twice- 
area cropped 


sown 


area 


1 , 089,516 

1 , 118,238 

1 , 047,221 

1 . 043.089 

1 . 043.090 
1 , 042,815 


730,800 

738.500 

779.300 
780,400 

797.900 

773.900 

764.300 

780.400 

821.300 
925,000 

910.500 

910.400 

973.500 


91,300 

125.300 

133.200 

131.400 

137.400 

136.400 

115.200 
114,500 
113,000 
119,100 
112,600 

105.400 
116,695 


Current 

fallows 


Cultivable 
but not 
cultivated 
(culturable 
waste) 


Agricul- 

turally 

unpro- 

ductive 


386,148 

349,726 

307.826 

307.826 

331.343 

355.343 
369,030 
353,010 
312,110 
208,400 

223.175 
223,275 

160.175 


1 

1 


328.731 


307,826 

358,731 

358.531 

358,661 


572,645 

572,890 


631,840 


) 572,680 
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In. a daneely populated agriouhniral country, where arable land is res- 
tricted in area, multiple cropping and intertilli^ should be practised. But 
in this district the acreage under more than one crop is rather small, occupying 
hardly more than one-tenth of the net cropped area. For the first five or 
six years during the period under consideration the acreage yielding more than 
one crop a year increased steadily, but from 1935 to 1940 it showed a decline. 
The twice-cropped area was less in 1942 than what it was ten years back in 
1931. 



BAY Of BENGAL 


Fte. 22. Density of Cattle per square 
mile. 



Eio. 23. Density of Sheep sod Ooats 
per square mile. 


The area classed as current foUow accounted for 160,176 acres ip 1942, 
i.e. 16 per cent of the net cropped area. In the previous year it was much 
higher, 26 per cent. The highest acreage of current fiiUow was, however, 
recorded in 1930, 63 per cent of the net cultivated land. During the time of 
the last settlement operations of the district the percentage was as low as 4, 
though an upward trend was then noticed.^ Land is kept fallow for preventing 
soil exhaustion and its ultimate (&struotion, unless land is refreshed every 
year by natural or artificial means. In England the practice of fallowing was 
abandoned when there was a greater demand for food in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century' by adopting a rotation system and manuring the cultivated 
fidds heavily. Since in this part of the country rivers are not depositing 
fertiliging filts in their flood plains, and the poverty of peasants is preventing 
them firqpi using artificial manures on a large scale, it its necessary to keep 
a ceortain percentage of the land fellow, but certainly nob to the extent it was 
kept fellow in MSS. The increase in fisUow land in 24-Paiganas was found 

1 Spinal Boport on tho Sumy and Opetatioiui la the Diatriot of 24.Pa(goaaa, 

1024-33, pkge 32. 
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paortily due to the neglect of mud embankments, which when gave way allowed 
salt-water to enter into the fields, thus fnaTring it useless fi>r growing crops 
any longer. The big drop in the fallow land area in 1942 may be due to the 
reclamation of those inundated areas as a direct result of the *Grow more food 
campaign’ of Government. But a more vigorous policy is needed to solve 
this problem. 



nn «ft nM. ffti tfzi mt iMi 

Fxo. 24. Growth of Towns in the Upper 
• Hooghly Plain. 



lift iHt tm IHI till l»l IM1 ff4t 

Fxo. 25. Growth of Towns in the Agrioultura 
Plains. 


The arable area, which was not brought under the plough from 19S9 
to 1942, amounted to 631,840 acres, that is to say, about 65 per cent of the net 
cropped area. Part of it, about one-third, contains groves of various VinHn 
The remaining portion is simply &ept fallow. An attempt should be made 
to utilize this land. Before 1939 the area shown as culturable but not cul- 
tivated in official statistics was much less. In one year (1932) it was less 
than one-half of the present area. This shows <that it will pot be so diffinnH; 
to bring back the land under the plough which was once oilltivated. 

The unproductive area also takes up a large proportion of o^ land, Pnm 
1930 to 1942 the acreage ranged between 672,645 and 672,680, the percentage 
of the net cropped area in the total area being about 60 in 1942. Not much 
of it. is takmi by homesteads, about one-fifth. It is, therefore, possible to 
ledaim a substantial portion of the land classed as unoultuiable waste today. 

13)6 agrioultnzal products of the district may be classed ks food ort^ 
and industrial crops. The fi)od crops ate the most important. Ripe is the 
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most important £}od crop. It is grown eveiywhere, in small plots in the 
north, in large fields in the reclaimed Sundarbans. The acreage under rice 
or paddy was little over 10 lakhs in 1942, 99 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. This unusually high percentage of one crop leads not only to depletion 
of soil fertility but also to the growth of mseot pests, and is responsible for the 
low yields, 14 to 20 maunds per acre. In 1932 the percentage of area under 
rice was 84 or lower than that of 1942. The tendeni^, therefore, in recent years 
has been to bring more and more land under rice cultivation. Pulses and other 
minor food grams were grown on 21,100 acres in 1942, occupying only one- 
fiftieth of the area given to paddy. Jute is the most important industrial 
crop, the acreage imder this being 24,896 in 1942. In 1930 it was almost 
three times of its present figure. Next to jute, are fruits and vegetables 
which find a ready market in Calcutta. The area under firuits and vegetables 
was 18,600 acres in 1942. Oil-seeds, spices and sugar-cane are grown primarily 
for home consumption, and on a small scale. The total acreage imder these 
three types of crops was 6,400 in 1942. In 1930 the total acreage was slightly 
higher. 

In this district as elsewhere in Bengal exists a landed aristocracy. They 
own some 2,000 permanently settled estates, comprising more than one-half 
of the total area of the district. They are not directly in touch with the estates 
they own, but lease out their lands more or less on a permanent basis to 
difrsrent persons, who, in their turn, also do the same thing. In this way 
the subinfeudation of land goes on, though rarely extending beyond the third 
grade tenure holder, and ultimately the lands come to the cultivating tenants, 
who for all practical purposes can be taken as owner-cultivators. These 
cultivators now own 1,661,309 acres, more than one-half of the total area of 
the district, divided up into 811,360 holdings. Thus the average area per 
holding in this district amounts to 1'9 acres, very low indeed. The owner- 
cultivators also have to employ a large number of agricultural labourers to 
cultivate their fields, especially during the times of sowing and harvest. In 
1931 there were 199,167 agricultural workers in regular employment, that is 
to say, 40*2 per cent of the total cultivators. It is this class that was hard 
hit during the last &mine, and due to the shortage of their number the acreage 
under crops could not increase substantially last year (1943). 

The Sundarban area is owned by Government, who in the past had 
divided up the area into blocks, and formed them out by public auction, 
but that pracliioe has now almost stopped, the forests being declared as a 
protected area. ’■ 

The Lwe-8toek''of 24-Pargana8 

The cattle rearing and feeding do not seem to occupy much of the time 
of the cultivators of 24-Faiganas, though the cattle are their best firiends. 
The bullock is '(he chief work aniwial, dragging the plough in the country 
(see Plate IXA), and hauling heavy carts b^h in rural and urban areas, lb 
the towns the water-bufiab also works as a draft animal. In 1940 there 
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were some 1,079,491 cattle in the disteiot.^ Of these the vast majority, just 
over ten lakhs, were in rural areas. The number of oxen and male buffaloes 
was 385,961, or 36 per cent of the total. In spite of their impressive number 
the cattle of the district is poor in quality. This is mainly due to the lack 
of proper care and dearth of feed crops. The grazing grounds for the cattle 
are almost non-existent. In poorer areas they feed on poor grass and stubbles 
of paddy straw after harvest (see Plate XIVB). The well-to-do peasants 
can, however, feed them on paddy straw out into pieces and mixed with 
oil- cakes and boiled kolai, a kind of pulse. The dairy industry of the district 
is founded on the milk cows, who numbered 440,517 excluding their calves 
in 1940. In recent years, however, it is developing as an organized industry. 
Milk, ghee and curd are the commercial products, reaching the market of 
Calcutta in large quantities. 

Goats and sheep are much less important than cattle. They numbered 
284,482, the number of sheep being less than 10,000. These animaiR provide 
mainly meat, and only small quantity of milk . 

Plotigha, Carts and Boats 

The peasant of this district ploughs with a wooden or iron tipped plough 
(see Plate VIIIA). This kind of plough does not really turn the soil upside 
down, but rather throws it out on both sides, which seldom does the proper 
function of ploughing. Moreover, it does not go deeper than 4 inches, and 
hence the yields per acre are low. Since this kind of plough is not very 
effective, the same plot of land has to be ploughed a number of times (see 
Fig. 4) before se^ds are sown or seedlings are transplanted. The niunber of 
ploughs is also not sufficient. In 1940 they numbered 165,480, at the rate 
of one plough for ten acres of land. 

It has already been pointed out that the greater part of the country is 
not served by good roads, with the result that the only means of conveyance 
availa\)le to the farmers are carts and boats. In 1940 there were 33,676 
carts and 8,868 boats, hopelessly inadequate to serve their purpose. 

A Comparative Study 

Let us now study the naturd of land utilization in different parts of the 
district (see Table IX). Figure 10 shows the distribution of the cultivated area 
as a percentage in the total area. Generally speaking, the northern part of 
the district and Southern Plains have the higher percentage* of land under 
the plough, varying between 76 (Barasat-Basirhat Plain)’ and 77 (Southern 
Plains). The urban industrialized zone has the lowest, thongji even tffere* 
about one-half of the total area is cultivated. The northem part of the 
Sundarbans has a* higher percentage (66) than the southern i^rtion (61), 
The acreage under the plough could be substantially increased in* the Son* 
darbans. 


^ Report of the live-stock Ceosus of Bengal, 1940. 
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Tabus DC 

Land VHUtation in different regiona of g4-Pargana» 



Per cent 
of 

culti- 

vated 

area 

Density of 
population 
^ sq. mile 
of cultivated 
area 

Acreage per 
holding 

Cultur- 
able 
but not 
culti- 
vated 

Un- 

oultur- 

able 

1. Upper Hooghly Plain 

■ 

8,355 

Highest Lowest 
1-33 0*52 

21 

20 

2. Amdanga-I&rupnagar Plains 

76 

003 

2*01 

1*68 

13 

12 

3. Barasat-Basirhat Plains 

76 

1,374 

1*77 

1*18 

10 

14 

4. Southern Plains 

77 

1,865 

1*73 

0*08 

10 

13 

6. Northern Plains of the Sun- 
darbans 

66 

1,238 

4*40 

1*30 

12 

22 

6. Redaimed Sundarbans 

61 

883 

1 5*07 2*44 

16 

21 


Figure 11 showe the density of population per square mile of cultivated 
area. This density is the highest in the Upper Hooghly Plain, over 8,000 per 
square nule. The agricultural regions have much lower density, ranging 
between 883 in the reclaimed Sundarbans and 1,875 in the Southern Plains. 
The Amdanga-Sarupnagar Plains in the north have a slightly higher density 
than that of the southern part of the Sundarbans, dei^ite the fsust that it 
was one of the earliest regions in the district providing sites for human settle- 
ment. One of the main causes of the sparse x>opulation can be traced to the 
deterioration of rivers. The plains lying further south have about the same 
density, which decreases dightly from north to south. 

jE%ue 12 shows the acreage per holding in different regions of the district. 
The greater part of the Simdarbans has the highest acreage per holding, the 
average size of each farm ranging between 2 and 6 acres. This area provides 
opportunities for using tractors and other agricultural machineries. Further 
north the average size slightly diminishes. In the rest of the country it ranges 
between 1 and 2 acres, except in the Upper Hooghly Plain, where it hardly 
rises above one acre. 

Figure 13 shows the distribution of arable areas not 3^ brought under 
the plough. It is very high throughout the upper part of the Upper Hooghly 
Plain, which shows that there is a considorable scope for developing truck 
&nning in that area. The rich Southern Plains of the district and the lands 
lying on both sides of the Ichamati are fftirly intensively cultivated, hence 
the percentages of unutilized , agricultural lands are the lowest there. The 
second-highest percentage occurs in the eastern part of the reclaimed Snndar- 
•bans, where more land could be easily brought under cereid crops. 

Figure 14 snows the distribution of the so-called unoulturabte land in the 
district. li is very high in parts of the urban region, ahd very low in the 
Amdanga-Sarupnagar Northern Plains. The lower percentage in the latter 
regicm reflects an intensive utilization in the past. The Southern and Barasat- 
Basirhat Kains have also low Agues, because of their intensive use in recent 
years. 
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Table X shows statisliios relating to ana and aman, the two important 
varieties of paddy mostly grown in this district. Figures 8, 16, 16, 17 also 
show distribution of these two crops as percentages of net cropped area and 
their production on a per capita basis. Aman or winter paddy predominates 
over aus in every region. In the Southern Plains the percentage of acreage 
in the total area under armn is the highest and that of cropped area is the 
second-highest in the district. The reclaimed Sundarbans grow almost 
nothing but aman. The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans have over 80 
per cent of the cultivated land under aman, the third-highest figure in the 
district. The plains in the north do not grow as much aman, having hardly 
more than 60 per cent of cultivated laud under aman. The industrialized 
zone of the district has only one-quarter of its cultivated land under aman. 
The northern part of the district grows more ana than any other part of the 
district. As to the production of rice per capita, it is the highest in the re- 
claimed Sundarbans, producing almost as much as the rest of the district. 
The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans also produce more than what is needed 
in the region. The other regions, except the Hooghly Plain, are either just 
sufficient or have a small shortage in regard to rice. The Upper Hooghly 
Plain is very much deficient, and draws its supply from the agricultural 
regions. 

Table XI shows the percentage of acreage under cash crops in the net 
cropped area in different regions. The distribution of jute, which is the 
most important of these crops, is shown in Fig. 18. Jute is grown mainly in 
the northern part of the district. Pulses and minor food grains are also ^own 
in that i>art of the district, and in the Southern Plains ac^ well. The highest 
acreage under firuits smd vegetables is foimd in the Upper Hooghly Plain. 
Next come the Barasat-Basirhat Plains in the north. Fruits and vegetables 
are also grown in considerable quantities on a commercial scale in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baruipur and Bhangar. 


Tablk XI 

Minor Crops in S4‘Pargana» 


RegionB 

• 

f' 

• 

Per cent of 
area under 
jute 

Per cent of 
area mider 
pulses and 
other food 
grains 

. 

Per cent of 
area under 
firuits and 
vegetables 

a 

1. Upper Hoogly PUin 



4 

5 

85 

Amdanga-S^upnagar Plains 

3. Barasat-BdSsi^t Plains . . 



14 

19 

10 

17 

8 

10 

4. Southern PlaiiBB 



1-5 

12 

7 

5. Northenf Plains of Sundarbans 



5 


6 

6. Beolaiped Sundarbans . . 



Nil 

Negligible 

1 


Table Xn«howsthe distribution of ploughs, carts and boats, which gives 
some indica&m of the agricultural conditionB prevailing in diffarent parts 
of the district. As to ploughs their density is the highest in the Southern 
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Flains (see Fig. 19). The next highest number is found in the Northern 
Plains of the Sundarbans. The Barasat-Basirhat Plains have also a &irly 
large number of ploughs. The average numbers of ploughs in the reclaimed 
Sundarbans vary between 67 and 107, and in the Amdanga-Sarupnagar 
Plains between 24 and 98. The Upper Hooghly Plain does not need many 
ploughs; hence the number there is the lowest. 


Table XII 

Distribution of Plou^ghs, Carts and Boats in 24‘Parganas 


1 

1 

Expressed 
per 1,000 acres 
of land 

Total numbers 


Ploughs 

Carts 


Boats 



Highest Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

1 . Upper Hooghlj' Plain 

69 Nil 

276 

3 

229 

Nil 

2. Amdanga-^rupnagar 






Plains 

98 24 

3,229 

727 

93 

51 

3. Barasat-Basirhat 






Plains 

116 72 

2,936 

2,241 

361 

80 

4. Southern Plains 

138 72 

831 

114 

1,146 

20 

6. Northern Plains of 






the Sundarbans 

131 97 

1,776 

620 

817 

26 

6. Reclaimed Simdar- 






bans 

107 66 

1,657 

8 

1,123 

141 


Figures 20 and 21 show the distribution of carts and boats. The density 
of carts is the highest in the Northern Plains of the district, where the road 
mileage including the village roads is also the highest. There are not many 
boats in this region. The greater part of the Southern Plains is intersected 
by navigable canals and hence depend more on boats than on carts. In some 
parts of the Sundarbans agricultural operations are considerably hampered 
because of the lack of carts and boats. 

Figures 22 and 23 show the distribution of the live-stock in the district. 
The density of cattle is the highest in the Southern Plains, and the lowest in 
the reclaimed Sundarbans. There are very few sheep and goats in the southern 
part of the district. They are fouftd mostly along the banks of the Ichamati. 

VII. Land Utilization in diffbbbnt Regions. 

1. The Upper HooghJ/y Plain 

This region extends from the extreme north of the disttiet to Buc^ 
Budge in the south^ clinging to the river bank throughout. Its %>tal length 
following the meandering course of the Hooghly is about 46 miles. J^he main 
railwjiy line may be taken as its present eastern boundary, thus the width 
of this region nowhere exceeds 2 miles, and in the greater part of its length 
it is less than a mile wide. The right bank of the Hooghly river lies in the 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah. This river may appear to a stranger ps a small 
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editioii of the Rhine in the Ruhr district of Germany. But the advantages 
that the Rhine valley enjoy are lacking here. Coal from the nearby fields 
of Rrmiganj cannot be brought by river, because of the fact that the Damodar, 
its only tributary coming ficom the coal-producing areas, is not navigable 
througbout the year. Moreover, unlike in Germany the industries in the 
Hooghly region have no deep roots. Neither the capital invested nor the 
labour employed is indigenous to Bengal. Most of the mills are owned and 
controlled by Europeans and most of the labour population are drawn firom 
outside Bengal. It is then natural that such industries, however developed 
they may be, would faU to leave a permanent mark on the country where 
they thrive, and cannot be taken as a real index of the industrial prosperity 
of Bengal. 

.fill the jute milla of 24-Furganas are located in this region, extending 
from Halisahar in the north to Budge-Budge in the south. The first jute 
mill in this district was started at Gauripur near Naihati in 1852, and by the 
end of the nineteenth century as many as twelve miUs were' operating. Since 
then those milla more than quadrupled in number. They are not distributed 
evenly over the whole of the region, but are concentrated mostly in four 
places, two lying north of Calcutta, one around Calcutta and the fourth in the 
south, near Budge-Budge. One such concentration in the north of Calcutta 
occurs along a pronounced concave bend of the Hooghly between Bhatpara and 
Shamnagar, opposite French Chandemagore (Plate IB). The second con- 
centration is to be seen further south in the neighbourhood of Khardah and 
Titagarh. These mills make enormous profits every year, paying in some oases 
over 100 per cent dividend to their share-holders, a large proportion of which 
is spent outside the country. In one year four mills of the first group made 
a profit of over one orore of rupees and two mills of the second group made 
another half a orore. It is not too much to ask these companies to spend a 
part of their profit in reclaiming marsh lands which almost border their fac- 
tories. Even within the factory towns much improvements are needed. The 
workers live in wretched dwellings and do not enjoy amenities of life with 
which the workers in England, Germany or the United States are accustomed 
(Plate HA). It is because of this that the Bengali workers are not attracted 
to factory lifs. Had it been otherwise, the pressure of population on arable 
lands would have considerably decrdased, and the problem of feeding thousands 
of workers, who have come firom outside the province, would have been less 
acute than wliat is today (1944). 

All the cotton* mills excepting one are located north of Calcutta aroimd 
PaSuhatd and ^Garulia. The six mills occur neu Fanihati and Khardah. 
The two p|permiills are to be found at Titagarh and Kankinara near Bhat- 
para. There are eleven large chemical works in this region, Including the largest 
cme, Ben^ Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. These works are mainly 
located in tiie ofustem Canal Area of Calcutta. The majority of the ^ss 
factories also tKxmr in that area. The match industry has devebped consi- 
derably in reomt years. Two of the ten match fikotories of this region employ 
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more than 1,000 workers per day. These are located in the northern part of 
Calcutta. Jdost of the other smaller industries such as pottery works, soap 
&otories, bone mills fertilizer works, paint works and lac &otories occur in 
the Canal Area of Calcutta. 

Of the engineering works the railway workshops at Elanchrapaia are 
the biggest. The general engineering works, numbering about 66, are mostly 
small concerns, none of them employing more than 1,000 workers and one-half 
of them employing less than 100 workers per day. Then there are steam boat 
building works, motor-car repairing workshops, and kerosene tinning and 
packing works, all consuming large quantities of iron. Of the engineering 
works utilizing metals other than iron, the lead rolling mill at Kamarhati, 
and the aluminium metal stamping works in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
are the only works of the kind in this district. 

Most of the rice mills have also sprung up around Calcutta. The Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals are primarily responsible for their development. These 
have fscilitated the transport of bulky materials like paddy from Eastern 
Bengal to the mill areas (see Plate IIB). Hence there is an extreme concen- 
tration of these mills in the Tollygunge area near Calcutta, about 50 per cent 
of the mills of the district occurring there. There is another concentration 
of rice mills on the banks of the canals in the northern suburbs of Calcutta — 
Shambazar and Ultadanga. The third concentration occurs on the east of the 
railway line extending from Talpukur to Chanok and Chandanpukur, that is 
to say, in the Titagarh-Barrackpore area. The rice mills are small in size, 
the average number of workers per mill being 60. 

There are only*six floor mills in or around Calcutta, the majority employing 
less than 100 workers per day. For industrial purposes, there is one linseed 
oil mill near Naihati. The rest of the oil mills extract oil from mustard 
seeds, which is used for home consumption. There are also five laige bakeries 
and bi^uit-making concerns, and one brewary, all in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. One of the tobacco flictories is located in a southern suburb of 
Calcutta and the other in Kamarhati. 

Of the leather factories and tanneries the one at Nangi, now known as 
Batanagar, about 14 miles south of Calcutta, was started in recent years by 
the Bata Company, and is fast b^ming^the centre of the leather industry 
in Bengal. 

The four power stations of the Calcutta Electric Supply Coix)oration 
are located at Cossipore, Bhatpara, Mulajore and Garden Bpach. The prime 
movers in these power stations are steam turbines, where coal is used as fuel. ■ 

For the proper understanding of this region from the point of view of 
administration and utilization, it ought to have been separatea from the rest 
of the district, and then sub-divided according to convenience. Actually, 
howeyer, this region forms parts of three separate administrative units-^he 
two sub-divisions of Bariaol^iore and Sadar and the district of Calcutta. 
The smallest administrative units, i.e. police stations or thanas, within each 
of the two sub-divisions also do not conform to areas having the atone human 
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lesponse. Hence the fourteen thanas containing this industrial region also 
intdude large rural areas (see Fig. 2). 

When we come to study the distribution of population in this region we 
find that the rirer bank contains a dense population, which thins out in the 
east. Most of the larger towns of this district including the cities of Calcutta 
and Bhatpara are located here (see Fig. 1). These may be regarded now as 
satellite towns of Calcutta, though the majority of them were in existence 
before Calcutta took its present shape. Halisahar in the north of the district 
was a city of palaces and an important commercial centre at the time when 
the Mughals were ruling in India. In earlier times it was an important 
cultural centre of Bengal, known then by the name of Kumarhatta. The 
cii^ has lost all its former importance with a consequent decrease in popula- 
tion. In recent years when most of the other towns showed a rapid increase 
of population, the population of this town was increasing slowly, and in one 
decade (1911-21) had experienced a decrease in population (see Fig. 24). 
The presence of stagnant waters in the neighbourhood of this town breeding 
anopheles mosquitoes (A. culicifacies) and spreading virulent type of malarial 
fever is the main reason why this town has had a stunted growth. Naihati 
was the capital of the Moghul Emperor for some time. Its population is 
increasing rather slowly but steadily. Bhatpara is another historical place, 
and stiU is a cultural centre of Bengal. The starting of a number of mills 
in this town led to the rapid increase of population of this town since 1901, 
the number exceeding one lakh at the time of the last census. Titagarh is 
the only other town that showed rapid development since the beginning of this 
century. Khardah and Panihati are religious centres of* Bengal. Barrack- 
pore owes its name to the presence of soldiers in barracks since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was second only to Calcutta in population 
at the time of the first census, but its population did not increase materially 
in the next fifty years. 

The trend of population of Baranagar followed closely that of Calcutta, 
as greater Calcutta really extends as far north as Baranagar. The population 
of Calcutta increased by almost three times (see Fig. 24). Since the first 
census was taken, the city extended mainly southward as its development 
in the other three directions was not possible for one reason or other. The 
salt marshes in the east, the wide river barrier in the west, and the already 
crowded areqs in the north ate the main reasons for its growth southward. 
It is perhaps the only city df the world that stands amidst an undeveloped 
-runJ setting, and is in strong contrast even with the other urban centres of the 
province. Tfie expansion of Calcutta in the south is responsible for the 
extensiontfof Ime jurisdiction of the Corporation of Calcutta beyond the city 
proper ib that direction. The ocean-going liners come as &r as the Garden 
Beach of the Hooghly, where docks line the river bank, extending .up to 
Kiddeipoie. .^poie is the administrative headquarters of the district of 
24-Patgana8. Majerhat is an important railway junction, which is growing 
in impOTtanoe because of its proximity to the Kiddeipoie docks and Alipoie 
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aerodrome. Ballygunge is the residential suburb of Calcutta, and its artificial 
lakes are bigger and more beautiful than those of the Hyde Park of London 
and of the Boi de Boulogne of Paris. ToUygunge is slowly developing, where 
a number of rice mills centre around the town especially in Italghata. The 
population of this town in the last decade increased more rapidly than in 
the previous decades. The southern suburbs of Calcutta extend up to Behala 
and Barisa. Both of them are historical towns. An ancient capital of Bengal 
was situated near Barisa. The northern suburbs are much less developed. 
They are not preferred as much as the southern ones as residential quarters. 
Dum-Dum has more open spaces, providing garden houses for the rich citizens 
of Calcutta. Moreover, this town is the Croydon of Bengal. The direction 
of winds may have something to do with this one-sided development of the 
city of Calcutta. Even within the city proper the 80 uth-&cing houses have 
a special charm because of the fact that the cool sea breeze comes regularly 
from the south or south-west in the hot season. Thus the areas lying south 
of the city of palaces have had a better chance to grow. Budge-Budge occupies 
the southernmost edge of this region. It is well connected with Calcutta by 
rail, road and river. A number of jute and cotton mills have recently sprung 
up in its neighbourhood, and have made it an important industrial centre 
of Bengal. Moreover, it is the main petroleum distributing centre in this 
part of India. South of this town all along the left bank of the Hooghly 
right up to Diamond Harbour there are excellent sites for starting new in- 
dustries, and it is expected that in the coming post-war period such sites 
should be explored thoroughly before starting new mills and factories in the 
already crowded ndrthem areas. 

The greater part of the thanas containing the built-up industrial areas 
is, however, rural, and remains yet to be developed. Agriculturally they 
have immense possibilities, and should come first in any agricultural planning 
which the Government may adopt after the war is over. The marsh lands 
of the northern part of this region comprising the three thanas — ^Bijpur, 
Naihati and Jagaddal— areto be drained, and the old beds of rivers and canals 
which once used to join the Hooghly are to be resuscitated. The Mathura bil 
and its western extension the Bather Khal, which run along the northern 
boundary of the region, should be exca'^^ated first, which would not only 
considerably improve the sanitary conditions of the towns of Eanchrapara 
and Halisahar, but would bring under the plough about onq-third of the 
arable lands of the thana of Bijpur, which remams unutilized at the mmnent. 
South of Bijpur in Naihati and Jagaddal another east-wert running ohanqel 
had dried up. Its probable course was through the small villagb of BhalM- 
gadhi, Dogaohia an(^ Madrail, entering into the Hooghly nbar ^Bhatpara. 
This channel has to be opened up, and the Ichapur Mol which was constructed 
to drain the Bariti is to be widened. The northernmost part of the Bariti 
bU should be drained by another channel, which did flow onxse ^through Mir- 
zapur and Shamnagar. These improvements will lead to the utilization of 
more than 10 square miles of arable lands either for market gardening or for 
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some intensive oaUdvation in the thanas of Naihati, Jagaddal, Noapara, 
Barrao&poie and Titagarh. In Khardah, which occurs further south, a con* 
siderable portion of rich arable lands is lying waste, because of poor drainage. 
Part of it, especially the Kheba bil portion, is drained by a small narrow channel 
which enters the Hooghly at Khardah. This channel, and the Nawi Ehal 
which flows southward draining the Baiiti bil, should also be improved. The 
net gain will be the agricultural produce of some 10 square miles of area in 
this thana alone. The importance of the tbana of Dum-Dum is mainly due 
to its proximity to Calcutta, and this is one of the two thanas of the industrial 
region that does not extend right up to the river bank and consequently 
large-scale industries have not so far been started. Since the greater part of 
this area is low-lying, a better drainage will transform about one-half of the 
thana into productive agricultural land. 

South of Calcutta the marsh lands occur in two places. The eastern part 
of Tollygunge area is marshy, which is really the continuation of the Calcutta 
marshes. A comprehensive scheme for developing this area should be spon- 
sored. The greater part of the Budge-Budge thana in the south of the Charial 
Midi also gets water-logged during the rains. Here the Baita marshes are to 
be drained first. A number of dry water courses, independent of each other, 
occur in the southern part of the Budge-Budge thana, the remnants of a 
system of drainage channels. These need resuscitation. 

Table XllI shows the luiture of land utilization and the degree of self- 
sufficiency in regard to the agricultural products in different parts of the 
Upper Hooghly Plain (see also Figs. 8, 10, 11, 13 to 18). • 

The two northern thanas, Naihati and Jagaddal, and the three southern 
thanas, Behala, Maheshtala and Budge-Budge, have over 60 per cent of the 
land under the plough. In each of these areas the proportion of unproductive 
land is low indeed. In Titagarh and Khardah over 60 per cent of the lands 
is cultivated. The proportion of cultivated land is below the regional average 
in the remaining portions of the Upper Hooghly Plain. Noapara and Barrack- 
pore in the north, and Tollygunge in the south, have the lowest acreage under 
the plough. Generally speaking, the smaller the area the smaller is the 
proportion of cultivated land, because df high concentration of industries 
along the river bank. 

It is interesting to note that the areas with a high percentage of cultivable 
but uncultivated ]Umd such aeBijpur, Noapara and Jagaddal had a considerable 
ancrease of population during the decade 1931-41, whereas the areas with a 
much smaUer'percentage of such land, that is to say, Behala, Maheshtala and 
Budge-Bu^ge,i could not have a substantial increase of population. The 
proport^ of unproductive land was the highest in Barrackpore, over one- 
half, and near about 40 per cent in Noapara, Baranagar, Tollygunge and 
Metialnrnz. It wiU be remembered that these are either highly industrialized 
or very thidCly populated. Tollygunge is perhaps the only exception, where 
marsh lands jnevail. 
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In the greater part of the district the peroentages of the net cropped area 
producing more than one crop are very low. Only in the Budge-Budge 
thana, wUch is essentially rural, about one-fifth of the cultivated land produces 
more than one crop. 

Of the crops cultivated, amm is the most important. In the southern 
part of the district over 80 per cent of the cultivated fields was given to that 
crop. North of Calcutta the highest percentage under aman was in the 
Dum-Dum and Titagarh thanas. Truck &rming takes the second place in 
the agricultural geography of the region. In certain parts as at Barrackpore 
nothing but fruits and vegetables are grown. The three other thanas, Noapara, 
Baianagar and ToUygunge, have one-half of agricultural land under fruits 
and vegetables. Potatoes, onions and various kinds of vegetables such as 
brinjal, cabbages, oaulifiowers and tomatoes are raised in this region. Aua 
is grown only in the northernmost part. Jute and other crops are grown in 
small quantities. The production of rice per ca/j^ta was the highest in the 
southern part of the region, though even there not enough is produced to meet 
the local demands. The northern thanas are hopelessly deficient in rice. 
It is only in fruits and vegetables that the region is self-sufficient, but not in 
potatoes. The per capita production of other crops is very low. 

Fishing is a subsidiary occupation of the farmers of this region. Calcutta 
has valuable fishery of immense possibilities in the Salt Lake. 

Table XIV shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats of the region. The density of cattle is nowhere more than 500 per square 
mile, except in Baranagar where it is just over 700. Barrackpore in the. north 
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and Maheshtsla and Tollygonge in the south had the lowest density (see 
Kg. 22). The number of goats and sheep per 1,000 persons was •very low 
in most of the thanas, especially in the north. Tollygunge, Ifetiabruz and 
Budge-Budge had the highest number, but even there it never exceeded 
60 per 1,000 persons. The density of sheep and goats was the lowest in the 
northern part of the region (see Kg. 23). The numbers of carts and boats 
per 1,000 acres of land were also very low (see Pig. 20). In the north the total 
number of carts over 200 was found only in Naihati, Jagaddal and Khardah. 
Naihati also had the highest number of boats. 

2 . Amd^mga-Sarupnagar Plains 

It has already been mentioned that these plains were once drained 
efficiently by several north-south flowihg rivers, which have in most oases 
dried up, with the result that the greater part of the region gets marshy in 
the rains. On the other hand, arable lands do not get enough water because 
of the silting up of the rivers. In the western part of the region the annual 
rainfall is also below 60 inches (see Fig. 8), which may account for the deteriora- 
tion of the rivers, especially from the time the main Ganges moved eastward. 

West of the Sunti Plain there are still traces of more than one channel. 
These are to be connected with each other, and deepened. For example, 
a channel used to flow southeast from the Mathura bil to the Sunti Nadi. 
A part of it is still noticeable especially near the Mathura bil, and the presence 
of a number of tanks, arranged in a line, certainly helps one to know definitely 
which way the channel used to flow in the past. The Sunti Nadi is to be 
straightened between Bajbaria and Metiagacha by some 6 miles. East 
of the Sunti Plain dry watercourse can be seen in the neighbourhood of Habra, 
through which the Padma used to flow once. North of the railway line and 
the Jessore road the deterioration of the Padma is complete. Something should 
be done to this river channel in order to restore the agricultural prosperity of 
this area. The Jamuna should also be restored to its former bed. It is now 
confined in the northern part of the region, and even there it flows so sluggishly 
that it becomes difficult to distinguish between stagnant and running water. 
Near Gobardanga the channel has been partitioned by erecting bamboo poles 
to establish fishing rights of indivi&uals (see Plate IIIA). The Nangla group 
of bits almost enclosed by the Padma occupies an area of 26’36 square miles. 
East of the Ichamati the Balli bU area occupies another 21'46^ square miles. 
The Kulma roughly divides the region into two parts. Jiving somewhat 
different agricultural problems to solve, more of irrigation hi the west, and of 
drainage in the east. A number of important inter-distridtVrouteB p&s 
through this region, serving the important towns of the district. There 
exist also a number of unmetalled roads, which are not motorable m |he rains. 
The watw-ways assume some importance in the east, where there are veiyfew 
roads. . 

The density of population in this region is rather low, ranging between 
687 and 662 par square nule. Hie eastern part is more thickly populated 
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because of the lohamati river, which is still active. Gobaidanga on the 
Ja mun a — the largest town of the region — is one of the historical towns of 
Bengal. Its population has been, however, continually decreasing from 1872 to 
1932, and sinoe then showed some slight increase (see Fig. 26). About 4 miles 
east of Qobardanga an annual &ir is held in Biara at the confluence of the 
Jamuna and lohamati rivers. Sarupnagar on the lohamati, Maslandpur on 
the northern terminus of the Baduria-Maslandpur road, Jirat on the Sunti 
at the orossmg of a north-south road and a east-west road, Habra on the 
Padma, are some of the prosperous villages of the region. The concentration 
of population occurs along river banks. 

Table XV shows the nature of land utilization and the degree of sdf- 
suffioiency in regard to the agricultural products of the region (see Figs. 8, 10, 
11, 13 to 18). The percentage of land under the plough is the highest in the 
eastern and western marginal plains, and the lowest in the central plains, 
but nowhere it comes even up to 80. Unlike in the industrialized Hooghly 
Plain the difference in densities per square mile calculated on the basis of total 
and cultivated area is not very much pronounced here. The percentages of 
culturable but uncultivated area range between 9 and 12, the highest in the 
central part, and the lowest in the east. The percentage of unculturable area 
is also the highest in the central zone. About one-fifth of the cultivated land 
produces more than one crop in the flood plains of the Ichamati; this per- 
centage is very low elsewhere. As to the crops grown in the region, the 
acreage tmder aman paddy, though the highest, is not as much as in the 
other regions. The smaller rainfall, sandy soil and deterioration of some of 
the perennial watercourses are some of the causes of decrease in the acreage 
of aman and consequent increase of that of aus. In the central part about 
one-third of the cultivated land is put under ana. This is also one of the 
important jute-growing areas of 24-Parganas. In the eastern part (Sarup- 
nagar)^ considerable quantities of pulses are also grown. The per capaHa 
production figures indicate that this region is self-sufficient in rice, and has 
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even exportable surplus, wbioh is stored up in granaries (Plate liib). Hie 
entire crop of jute finds easy market in Calcutta, though there is some scope 
for establishing a jute mill on the lohamati. The region is not self-sufiScient 
in other agricultural products. 

Table XVI shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and boats. 
The dmisity of cattle is the lowest in the eastern part of the district, and not 
much above 400 iu other parts. The numbers of sheep and goats per 1,000 
persons and also per square mile are the lowest in the east. The central part 
has the highest number of carts, but the lowest number of boats (see Figs. 
20 to 23). 

3. The Baraaat-Basirhat Plains 

These agricultural plains are the most productive in the northern part of 
the district. The southeastern part between the Bidyadhari (Batagaohi 
Gang) and lohamati rivers is fairly well drained, except a small area enclosed 
by the Singa Nadi. This area is included in the Basirhat thana. The north- 
eastern part has the south-flowing Ichamati in the east and the north-flowing 
Padma in the west, and contains large compact villages, which ate within the 
jurisdiction of the Baduria thana. The central part of this region comprising 
the thana of Deganga is not so well drained. The Deganga bil looks like a 
part of a tributary which lost its connection with the main river. There are 
quite a number of such lakes running straight for some distance. The Bidya- 
dhari river (Nona Gang) which forms its western boundary is brackish during 
flood-tide and hence in the upper part it is known as Nona Gang. The western 
part is included in the Barasat thana. The northern half of Barasat is drained 
mainly by the Sunti and contains rich fields, but the southern half contains 
a number of marshes, which are drained by the Sunti and the Harua Gang. 
These bila and adjacent lands have been converted into fisheries by dividing 
them into several blocks, and then each being enclosed by mud emban^ents 
(see Plate IVA). Such fisheries are known as bheriea. During flo^-tide 
brackish water enters into these, and along with it enter fish of various kinds, 
but they cannot come out again, and are caught with fishing net or by some 
other device (see Plate IVB). During the time the author visited this 
part of 24-Parganas he could see clearly the evil effect of the embankments 
in preventing rainwater to reach bultivated fields, whereas brackish water 
could easily enter at high-tide, rendering the fields more and more unfisrtile. 
Agriculture is 'the main occupation of the population of the surrounding 
villages, though’ very few of them are owner-cultivators. They take to 
fishing or sons other subsidiary occupation like gur (treade)-making, when 
they are ruj^ e^aged in cultivation. The date-palm is cultivated in sandy 
fertile areas in this and most of the other regions of the 'district, not for its 
fruits, buf for its juice which is obtained by tapping the stem, just below the 
crown of the lea'^s (Plate VA). The trees are tapped in autumn, soon after 
the harvest of*aman paddy. It is by boiling this date juice in pwos that gur 
is obtained, which is more delicious to taste than that made ficom cane juice. 
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This indiurtiry is imoTganized at present, though attempts are being made to 
stait'a plantation of date-palm on scientific lines with a view to manufsctoring 
white sugar from date juice. 

The southern half of the plains in the east has the highest densiiy of 
population per square mile. Here the concentration of population occurs 
mainly on the right bank of the Ichamati, giving rise to Basirhat with a 
population of over 26,000, the largest town in the region. It is an important 
rice exporting centre of the district (see Plate VB), and daily growing in 
importance. Pig. 26 shows this point clearly. The population of this town 
grew rapidly since 1881. A sugar mill has recently been started in this town. 
Baduiia on the Ichamati is the second largest town of this region. It is also 
an important trade centre, though its population did not increase appreciably 
since 1881. The town of Taki though included within the thana of Hasnabad 
occupies rather the southwestern extremity of the Barasat-Basirhat Plains. 
It stands on a concave bend of the Ichamati, which is being worn away rapidly 
by the force of water (see Plate VIA). Since 1921 the town is developing 
rapidly. Water-hyacinth has also invaded the tanks of this town (see Plate 
VIB). 

In the central plains the population is more dispersed. Deganga is 
the only town of some importance. Near it occur ruins of an old capital 
of Bengal. The western plains are more thickly populated than those just 
mentioned, the density of population being about 1,000 per square mile. 
Here the population is concentrated either along the Sunti Nadi or along 
some roads or water-ways. Barasat is a nodal town, a number of roads and 
two railways converging toward it. Despite the favourable location the 
population of this town could not show much increase since 1881. Madhyam- 
gram is another nodal village, lying south of Barasat. Dattapukur is noted 
for its milk products, chana and khir, which come to Calcutta market daily. 

Table XVII shows the nature of land utilization and the degree of self- 
sufficiency in regard to the agricultural products of this region (see also 
Figs. 8, 10, 11, 13 to 18). 

The density of population per square mile of cultivated area is also the 
highest in the Basirhat thana, and the lowest in Deganga. Over 70 per cent 
of the land is cultivated in all th^fom thanas of this region, the proportion 
of such arable land being higher in the eastern than in the western part. 
The northern portion of the eastern plains produces more than one crop in about 
one-third of its cultivated lands. In the southern portion of these plains 
only 15 per cent of the cultivated land is twice-cropped. In the west the 
percentage decreases to 8. The percentages of unproduotiv^^ds in fhe 
total area of each thana, culturable but uncultivated and uncuVuable, are 
low in this region. *The western part lias the higher percentage o£ the first 
type, the eastern part having the higher percentage of the second iype. The 
highest acreage of cultivated land is under aman as usual, but as in the plains 
of Amdanga and Sarupnagar, Baduria and Deganga have oonsid^ble acreage, 
about one-quarter of the cultivated land under aus. 
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tabub xvn 

Land VtUisuOicn in ihe Besraaai-Basirhat Plains 


Thanas 

Area in 

«?• 

miles 

i 

Popula- 

tion 

(1941) 

Density of 
population per 
sq. mile 

Per cent 
of 

culti- 

vated 

area 

Density of 
population 
per 

sq. mile 
of culti- 
vated area 

Acreage 

ho^ig 

Basirhat 

100 

125,164 

1931 

1,055 

1941 

1,239 

77 

1,380 

1-77 

Baduria 

80 

83,684 

944 

1,033 

78 


1*61 

Deganga 

78 

64,700 

1,131 

829 

76 

967 

1,47 

Baraeat 

104 

99,064 

796 

953 

71 

1,117 

M8 


Thanas 

Per cent 
of 

cultur- 
able but 
not cul- 
tivated 
area 

Per cent 
of 

uncul- 

turable 

area 

Percent 
of twice- 
cropped 
area 

Per cent 
of area 
imder 
aman 

Aman per 
capita 

1 

Per cent 
of area 
under 
aus 

Aus per 
capita 






Md. sr. ch. 


Md. sr. ch. 

Basirhat 

8 

15 

17 

65 

6 0 8 

6 

0 15 3 

Baduria . . 

8 

14 

31 

44 

4 2 1 

22 

1 23 2 

Deganga 

10 

14 

8 

46 

4 30 5 

25 

0 24 4 

Barasat . . 

16 

13 

7 

51 

5 34 3 

17 

1 14 1 


Thanas 

Per cent 
of area 
under 
jute 

Jute per 
capita 

Percent 
of area 
under 
pulses 
and 
minor 
food 
grams 

Produc- 
tion per 
capita 
pulses 

Minor food 
grains 

Per cent 
of area 
imder 
fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 

Fruits and 
vegetables 
per capita 



Md. sr. ch. 


Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. oh. 


Md. sr. oh. 

Basirhat 

19 

1 13 11 

19 

0 0 2 

0 14 1 

8 

0 22 12 

Baduria 

23 

1 3 7 

33 

0 1 15 

0 32 3 

9 

1 39 14 

Deganga 

19 

0 9 9 

8 

, , 

0 1 0 

10 

1 36 2 

Barasat 

16 

1 15 5 

8 

0 0 4 

• 

0 9 2 

15 

0 2 0 


Thanas . 

' 

r 

Pboduotion per capita ov 

1 

Fodder 
crops per 
cattle 

Condi- 
ments and 
spices 

Sugar-cane 

Potatoes 

Oil-seeds 

Tobacco 


Md. sr. oh. 

Md. sr. oh. 

Md. sr. oh. 

4 

Md. sr. ch. 

Md. sr. oh. 

Md. sr. oh. 

Basirhat 

0 0 16 


0 17 1 

0 3 14 

0 0 6 

0 .8 0 

Baduria • . . 

0 2 6 

KSTHi!l 

0 13 12 

0 16 

0 0 1 

0 8 4 

Deganga • 

m 

K-a 

0 4 1 

Nil 

Nil 

0 1 16 

Barasat 

0 0 1 


0 17 16 


NH 

0 0 18 
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In Baduxia in another one-third of the ooltivated area is produced pulses 
and ihinor food grains; oonsiderable quantities of jute are also grown. Thus 
multiple cropping on large scale is practised only in this part of the region. 
Baduria, has, however, the lowest acreage under aman, though producing 
enough to satisfy local needs. Basirhat has the highest production of aman 
rice over 6 maunds, per capita, and hence it can export large quantities. 
Barasat has also large exportable surplus of rice. Basirhat and Baduria 
in the east and Barasat in the west produce more than one maund of jute per 
capita. 

Table XVIII shows the distribution of the live-stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats in this region (see all Figs. 19 to 23). The density of cattle is lower 
in the east than in the west. Basirhat, however, had the highest number of 
sheep and goats. The same area also had the highest numbers of ploughs, 
carts and boats. 

Table XVm 


Distribution of Live-stock, Ploughs, Carts and Boats in the Barasat-BasirluU Plains 


ThanA8. 

• 

Lnrs-i 

Cattle 

STOCK 

Sheep and goats 

Ploughs 

per 

1,000 

acres 

Total number 

Total 

number 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Total 

number 

Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 

Carts 

Boats 

Basirhat 

32,690 

327 

17,700 

180 

116 

2,004 

361 

Baduria 

21,832 

270 

6,631 

78 

72 

2,241 

174 

Degauga 

20,640 

380 

0,326 

162 

100 

2,036 

02 

Buasat 

38,023 

366 

8,171 

88 

82 

2,686 

80 


4. Tha Southern Plains 

The Southern Plains form the richest and densely populated agricultural 
region of 24-Farganas. It is completely encircled by an embankment, so that 
brackish water from the tidal Sundarbai^ river may not have any access to 
this i^on (see Fig. 1). The relief and drainage conditions of these plains 
have already been described. The villages are compact and contain neat 
thatched cottages surrounded by pressed mud wall. The p^m trees, bamboo 
groves, tamarind and other shady trees mark the sites of vuL^ (see Plate 
VIIA). Of the palm trees, date-palm and palmyra piedomiimmi^d provide 
good income to the owners. They can grow anywhere, though iwre properly 
around a marshy area (see Plate VIIB). « 

The Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain, formed by the Hooghly in the past, con- 
centrates more on fruits, vegetable and betel than on cereals. The metalled 
Bamfyur-Bishnupur road, which runs from Calcutta to Bishnupur through 
Baruipur and Jaynagar-Majilpur, mutbles these perishable goods to,be trans- 
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ported rapidly to Cedoutta market by tracks. Baruipur, as its name indi- 
cates, is one of the few places of the district where betel orchards can be 
seen (see Plate VXllA). The betel plants are very delicate and grow only 
inside a thatched house. Baruipur is noted for its excellent juicy litchi firuit. 
The litchi trees grow well in a loamy well-drained soil (see Plate VIIIB). 
Here lower portions of the old bed of the Ganges are ploughed and put under 
rice cultivation (see Plate IXA). For cultivating crops other than Oman 
it is necessary to raise the ground to about 4 feet above the general leyel of the 
river bed, to ensure safety from inundation during the rains (see Plate IXB). 
The old bed of the Ganges is clearly recognizable as one proceeds from Jaynagar 
to Bishnupur. One of the banks has provided site for the road, and over the 
other runs a railway (see Plate XA). The greater part of the bed has not 
been redaimed. It gets flooded during the rains, and hence a large area 
containing rich soil remains unoultivated. The excellent soils in the flood 
plains of the extinct river have given rise to a number of brick fields (see 
Plate XB). A number of tanks have been excavated in deeper parts of the 
old bed, which stiU retain all the sanctity of the Ganges (see Plate XIA). 
West of the Baruipur-Jaynagar Plain the country is drained by a number of 
canals, making it possible to utilize all the available land. Even where it is 
not drained properly, especially in the low-lying portions of the country, a 
number of ponds are excavated at different levels, and used as fisheries. Koi 
(Anabaa eeandaa), Magur and Singhi fish that love stagnant, dirty waters 
are cultured in these fiisheries. The water is lifted up by long water buckets 
from the lower to the next higher pond and when it becomes dry such fish 
are caught by hand (see Plate XIB). The Kulpi canal serveathe southern part, 
passing through rich rice fields. The date-palms invariably grow along the banks 
of this canal (see Plate XHA). The scenery at the oonfiuenoe of this oansd 
with the Ganges is superb (see Plate XIIB). 

All the plains in this region are thickly populated and have a density 
of over 1,000 persons per square mile. The Kulpi Plain, which occupies the 
southernmost part of the region, is rather thinly populated, especially in its 
southern section. In the central part the population pattern is of dispersal 
type. ISsewhere it is arranged in a linear fashion, especially along the old 
bed of the Hooghly, where double-line of s^itiements can be seen. The whole 
of this region is well served by roads, railways and water-ways, and this accounts 
for its agricaltural prosperity. Jaynagar-Majilpur is the largest town in this 
region. Its pdpufetion increased rather slowly firom 1872 to 1921 and since 
then has a rapid upward trend (see Fig. 26). There are a number of 
bedatifiil teml^&s in this town (see Plate XIIIA). Baruipur is the second 
largest town ii^ the district. This town had a stunted growth in the past 
(see Fig. 25). Magrahat is an important rice exporting centre. The railway 
station is connected with a canal, to fecilitate transport of rice (see Plate 

xmB). 

Table XIX shows the distribution of the Uve-stock, ploughs, carts and 
boats in this region. The percentages of area under cultivatum in the total 
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cent of 
unoul- 

tuzable 

area 

^t^coeoeoo 

pHfH rHpMpHpHi-HpH 

Per capita 
production 
of pulses 

Negligible. 

Per cent of 
culturable 
but not 
cultivated 
area 

^eo loooiocoiot^ 

W i-H rH 

Per cent of 
area 
under 
pulses and 
minor food 
grains 

obe^'^t'-oceeoeo 

pH pH ^ 

f ' 

holding 

COOQOOIOCD 

Jute per 
capita 

Md. sr. oh. 
Nil 

Nil 

0 12 0 
13 7 

0 5 6 

0 3 2 
Nil 

NU 

Density of 
population 
per sq. 
mile of 
cultivated 
area 

lOco eococoi>^«^ 
ioc*3io«®^ei 

Per cent of 
area 
under 
jute 


Per cent of 

S A 

3 

i-Hce 

OOl-OOt^OOQO 

Aus 

per capita 

Md. sr. ch. 
0 4 8 
Nil 

0 1 15 

0 3 11 
NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

Density of population 

i 

i 

1 

^ to oaiOMcocooa 

db ci • loouaiotoo 

mmt * • K * * » 

iM mt4 tm4 

^ ojh- co«c»oao® 

CO « 00 OO'^C^CONOO 

CO a 00 WOWWC400 

pH 

Per cent of 
area 

under aus 


Produc- 
tion of 
aman 
per capita 

ipiH l-H 

hr-io*-4«eoa»coe4 

we0>HPHpHG^^I-i 

2 lO i-< f f f €D f o 

a 

Popula- 

tion 

(1941) 

• 

81,524 

22,172 

(1931) 

131,086 

100,865 

182,803 

81,819 

115,230 

131,538 

Per cent of 
area 
under 
aman 

(NioppHcoeocpoo 

t^0}AQOO>Od99 

Area in 

sq. miles 

53 

24 

(1931) 

82 

82 

111 

50 

67 

107 

Per cent of 
twice- 
cropped 
area 



Thaiias 

• 

• 

^ 

• ^ 

\ 3 

|||||^|^ 
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area of each thana vary between 61 and 83. In the central part extending 
fiom Bishnuptu* to Kulpi and comprising the four thanas, Bishnupnr, Magrahat, 
Diamond Harbour and Kulpi, the percentages of such land are over 80. In 
most of these plains none of the holdings exceeds 2 acres. The north* 
eastern part (Sonarpur) has the highest percentage of arable land, which is 
not yet cultivated. Bishnupur, Magrahat and Diamond Harbour have the 
lowest percentage of such unutilized land. The percentage of unoulturable 
land is b^low 20 everywhere. 

The acreage under armn is very high in aU the plains, over 90 per cent 
in most of the thanas. Sonarpur and Baruipur grow more fruits and vegetables 
hence the percentages tmder aman do not rise much above 80. The other 
crops are grown mainly for home consumption. The per capita production 
figures indicate that the region as a whole has a considerable exportable 
surplus of aimn rice. The distribution of ploughs, cattle, sheep and goats, 
carts and bo|ts show some interesting features (see Table XX). 

Taszjb XX 

DiatribuUon of Live-tloek, Ploughs, Carts and Boats in ihs Southern Plains 


Thanas 

• 

Livb-1 

Cattle 

3TOOK 

Sheep and goats 

Ploughs 

per 

1,000 

acres 

Totid number 

Total 

number 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Total 

nvimber 

Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 

Carts 

Boats 

Sonarpur 

15,739 

297 

4,284 

80 


268 

156 

Protapnagar 

9,201 

368 

1,682 

96 


119 

133 

Bishnupur 

28,319 

346 

6,369 

60 


390 

1,145 

Baruipuf 

30,199 

364 

5,258 

60 

114 

831 

136 

Magrahat 

63,551 

458 

8,749 

90 

115 

344 

504 

Falta 

22,307 

442 


64 

115 

264 

20 

Diamond Harbour 

33,078 

494 

6,277 

66 

138 

188 

218 

Kulpi 

43,774 

406 


90 

114 

114 

229 


The density of ploughs increases from north to south, that of cart decreases 
from north to south. The density of b^ts is the minimum in the central 
part. The distribution of the live-stock is more or less uniform throughout 
the region (see Kigs. 19 to 23). 

6 . Northern Plains oj the Sunda/ihans 

The essential fisatures of these plains have already 
South of TaM at ^snabad or little further south we get the ^st glimpse 
of the Sundarbans, which was put imder the plough not very long-ago. No 
longer we see the fomiliar sight of compact villages under the cover of shady 
trees, but scattered hamlets in wide open country. A tidal, creek here and 
a low mud embankment there may occasionally break the monotony of these 
plaiim (see Plate XIVA). The country has been deforested so rathlessly 
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that all the typical trees have almost gone. The form lands are mote extensive, 
and known as abada. Each abad bears its own lot number. The scattered 
hamlets are slowly evolving into villages. The smallw villages have not yet 
been given any name. They are also known by their lot numbers. The 
Gobra Jcbal issues out from the Jamuna near Hasnabad and flows parallel to 
it for several miles before joining the Bidyadhari south of Sandeskhali. The 
low-lying eastern portion of the Hasnabad Plains drains into this hhal. It 
also serves as an important water-way, and provides sites for human settle- 
ments, which are slowly growing. In the Harua Plain a number of rivers 
locally known as gangs join each other, giving rise to a typical braided type 
of river system. They eventually form one channel and enter into the Payna 
abad (lot 62). This abad, as its name indicates, used to be cultivated in the 
past, but ever since the embankments gave way they were not reconstructed 
with the result that the land got inundated and could not be cultivated any 
longer. In this way vast areas once reclaimed have reverted 'lack to their 
original condition, thereby lowering the acreage under the plough. As for 
this particular abad and a few other abada like the Goabaria abad (lot 70) 
they were transformed into profitable fisheries and utilized as such. But 
there are numerous examples of rich cultivated fields losing their fertility 
and gradually becoming improductive because of the neglect on the part of 
the landlord to maintain the embankments in proper order. The embank- 
ments get breached often, allowing brackish water to enter into the cultivated 
fields. The author could see the devastating efiect of this at Amjhara a small 
village, opposite Port Canning. Here the villagers grow a poor crop of paddy, 
and no vegetables of any kind. The cattle are underfed, and graze on the 
stubbles of paddy after harvest (see Plate XIVB). The present embankment 
should be repaired, and another embankment is to be constructed to strengthen 
it. Moreover, at certain intervads the embankment should have brick- 
built sluice gates to drain out the interior fields. There was only ope such 
shiioe gate at the time the area was visited (see Plate XVA). The Bhangar 
Plaia is intersected by a number of navigable canals, and contains compact 
vfllages unlike the central and eastern parts of the regions. There was a 
proposal to build a Grand Trunk Canal through the Bhangar Plain coimeoting 
Calcutta with the Harua Gang but the scheme did not materialize. Of the 
north-south flowing canals the Bidyadhari kbal is the most important. It 
connects the Harua Gang with the Bhangar kata Vhal. About a mile west of 
this kbal oooura a group of b&s, which runs fix>m northeast to southwest, 
and was onoey mtinuous from the Calcutta marshes (salt-water lake) to the 
Bh\tbanpor nrat^es. Of this group the Kalinga and the ELada contain water 
throughouinha year in their deeper parts. These represent an old river bed, 
which resuscitation. Enormous quantities ci goedpatta and kogla 

grow in theas marshes, which ate extmuively used for thatching purposes 
in various pafts of the district (see Plate XVB). Further west occurs the low- 
tying Bhapa %U, from where enormous quantities of cabbages and cauli- 
floweiB opmB to Calcutta market in winter. 



Platk I 



A. \ u‘\v Ilf ii |)nin‘i|ml stivot of C’ulciitlai in front of tho I’nivorsif y iiinit'r wnter after a 
lieav\ shower. (On sneli occnsions motor-cars and train-cnrs cannot run ami tin* whole traflic 
conu's to a standstill. Only donhic de<*ker buses and rickshaws can wade throu|;h tlio fhaxied 
.street.) 



H. Factories dominate tht^ banks of the Hoti^jhly. (This jihotoprapli shA\^s a part of the 
bank t)f the Hoo^hly between Kankinara and Hhatpara. The chimneys of the Kankinara Jute 
Mill and the Tittwpirh Pa])er Mill can be st>en.) • 


Platk II 



t 


A. View of II iMvrruek of fsK-lorv workers nenr Kaiikinura. (Xott* tlie di] 
the hnilrliii^. him] its surround inns; the open spae<* in front of th«' l)inliiin^'^ is e 
bushes, and ^ets muddy in tl»(‘ rain.) 



B. View of a eimal near tii«> Boigaehia liridge, ValeuUa. (N{»te that the (-anal contains a 
number of barges wliicli tiring jute amJ paddy to Calcutta from the <*ast.) 


Plate JIJ 



A. »'Va rivfr. (It is tin* .hiiniinu. wus an actixo rivop. Note that 

tlu* river lin.s sliriiiik n msideni l»l\ and laivv «*(»Mtaiiis seme sta^iianl wader enly in the middle. 
’I'lie IhhI lias lieen |iartitntned hv haiiihnn jmles, e-stahlishm^ llshin|i rights of individuals. A 
i-aiiee and the la^t hanihee jiole in the riirht mark tla* ediie of w ater uii one side, 'fhe surface* of 
water IS not vi>ihle except at <aie |>la.e<‘ heeaiise of t he eo\ (‘rinjjr of w ater hyacinth.) 



Ji. Ty|)ical panarx in the countryside, (Note the* txx'o tyjies. One is tliatclied with rice 
straw, the oth<*r with corrnpited tin sheet. Both are raised above the* proiind level. Paddy is 
stored in them.) 


I’late IV 



View of a. marshland in the mst of Calentta. 
ground, which divides up the marsh int«» two blocks. 
Hhiihanpur marsh is on the extreim* ri^ht . 'riie villajre 


(Xote a mud omhankn? ‘nt in the fore- 
Kacli >)hn'k is used as a fisli<*ry. 'Phi 
of Hada in the hack^ronnd. ) 


1 



B. View of jv bunk of the Hama («au^ near the villa^ie of Bakdoba. (Note that the river 
is in ebb-tide, henee the can()e got stuck in the mud. Note also the typical fisherinan's boat, 
and his simple implements lying in the boat and his fishing not drying on the bank.) 




Platk 



Tti.)>])iri^ a (la.to-])uIin iiwir F-Jamsat. 

the* taj)))or tajis tlio stoni of 
lla* F roo just Ficlow IFu* orown of tlio 
l(‘a\rs. Do yon s<m' a F)ol1 W'itFi 
wliioli la* lais tiod liiiiisc'lf round tlu^ 
trv('? Tins ladt also liolp.s him to 
<-liinl) tla* troc*.) 



Ih Fhvsirluit. an iinjM)rtaid ric-o t*x|»ortinjj: iM*ntn* of i!4-l*urj;anas. (Noto tha haj;s of rica 
an ilia platfonn of Ha* railway station raady ha* daspaUdi.) 


rLATE VI 



A. View of ii (•()nciiv<‘ IxmkI of tiu' rr'luiniuti Ikmiisi oroihMl fii^l l)\ orosioii 

the rivor. ('I’liis was takcMi tu*ar Tivki. An aitt<'inj>t lias 1 m*(Mi inada to stop this 

erosion, hut witli v(*r\ littio success.) 



B. Water liyacinth invading a tank at Taki. (Note the heautiful flowers.) 



l‘LATK VII 



A. \ ‘ww < ^ }i < }Nirrnih;» l_\picail fjiruilioust* in tlu* Soiitli(Ti) IMains, nortli of Muirmhiit. 
I Xoir t lio ic \ op'tiil Kui : h‘<‘os <»ri th(‘ Irff iitKl Jiuiii]>oo on llic* . 'riinn- 

siro sprouts of coronnt pnlni in tlu* forotrroiinil.) 



B. View of H plivntt\tion of ]mlm trooH aromid ft inftrsliy ivroa. (Tlio villago of Dlmniuft is 
in tiu* brtckgroijinl,) 


A. Vi('w of Ji, tyjiical on-lwinl «»f mnir liariiipur. (It is nrcossary to i*ijr*ct tlioso Imiiscs 

to koop tin* plants iiikUt slaule. Xotr tla‘ sticks prt>j<*ctnif' out from tli<* r«)of. with tin* liclp of 
wliicli tlK‘ cf<*t*pi*r clinihs up inside the lioiist*. Note a raised ^^roiind on the riLdit. which has 
lieon heMivily jntinnnMl and k<‘pt n‘ad\ for a. iu‘W plantati‘»n.) 



B. View of H Liteln Oreliard near Baniijair. (Note that tre(*s do nf»t prow very tall, 

but sprotid out horizontally.) 







I’latk X 



A. A’iew of tlu* sanu* ol<l bod of <ho Gaiijros furthi'r south. (Xoto that tin' dry hod is lyiM^ 
wasto. A road runs on the left and a railway in the })aoUfzrnund oji tlio extreino n^lit. 'I'hoso 
two ooou])yinfr the two hanks of tlio riv<‘r, now (‘xtiiiot.) 



B. View of a hriokdield on the way to Bishiiupur from Jaynapir. (A nundier of siioh 
briek-fields.have spninj: up, wduoh utilize pood soils from the amutmt flood plains.) 


i’LATE XI 



A. \ M‘\\ >1 tjink 111 tli<‘ hc(l of tlio silto(]-ii]> CJaiifri's nonr Hisliinipiir. (Xot«‘ 

tin' rluiniclrristic \ oiTctot ion . Tins lank is ownod by (>ih‘ Cliosli lind lioiK'o is known as Ghosh’s 
CJanm-.s. It ivtain^ all tlio san<-tity attm-hoil ii» the Gangos.) 



I^. A fishing dt'vii'o to ratrh fish tliaf. livo in stagiuviit water. (Note the 4ievico to lift up 
water froni tlu* lout‘r tank, whieh has become almost dry and ready for a eatcli.) 



1‘LATE XII 



A. A’iew of tho Kiilpi otuiul oast of tlio main sliiico gato. (N<»to that paliM trtu 
banks and lisherwomon are outcliing fish near tfio gate with the liolj) of pohii.) 


lino the 


{ 


B. View of the fonfliKJiioe of the Kulpi eanal and the Hooghly- Hooghly is in the 

background. Note tliat Uie trees are found standing in water because of fiigii-tido.) 






i*LATE XIV 



A. A fvpicn.! liiiKlscnpo in tln‘ Xorfliorn Pinin'^ tlio Siindiu hi.iis. (\<ttc tlir in(‘i*nii»M'int' 
river, whirh is really a canal orijiinally use<l for drama.p‘. Il ha.s been almost' silted up. 'fhe 
countryside is almost hare of tn‘e v»*p'tation.) 


( 


B. Cattle grazing on the stiihhles of ])addy plant after the harvest at Arnjhara. ('fhere 
is a dearth of good javtnre land not only in tin's villag(^ hut practically everywln'rc' in the district. 
Due to the alkalinity of the soil the stuhhles got tarnislied, hecoming unlit for the eonsuinjitioii 
of cattle.) 



Plate XV 


*1 


A. 


A ioM of a slnic(* pifr ofi tlu‘ oinluviikiiioiits siirroiindin^ Ainjlinru and neighbouring 
(J^or (Inu/ung the fields etheiently u iiiitnlH*r ol’sueh gat(*s should he eonstruel(*d.) 




H. Tlmtehing with tjoal patta obtained from nmrsldands of tlu* SundarlMuis. (Note that tlie 
loaves have been split up inti> two halves before using them. This photogfiipl^ was takeui in the 
extreme rn>rth of tla* <listrief at Khatnra. whieh shows the wide use of this [)rodiiet of tlie 
Siiridarbans.) 



J’late XVI 



A. View of the TcliiHimti nt Tfasnabjid. tliat the river m(‘an(lers atid is joined hy a 

erec*k. There an* two hridpes at <litt'erent ]<»vels. over tlie ere(‘k, tin* higher fine heinj/ used in the 
rainy st'ason wlien the wat(*r l(*V(‘l ris(*s. Noti* also tin* barges and the (‘aiates laden with a^irii-id- 
tnral j>roduets.) 



B. View of fit.h inarkt't at Hasna}>ad. (Note the paekinp Ixixes on the ri^ht and railw'ay 
wapons under the central shod. From this market eiKirrnoiis cjiiantitic's of fisli are exported 
daily to (%\lentta.) 




Platk XIX 



A. Ilf ji (IraiiiJ'jp cluinnol in f lu* r(‘fhiim<Ml Surnla.rl)ari'>«. (This is tho typical view of 

a drainage charnn'l aii<l the ciHjntrx sich* in the undeveloped ])art of the Siindarhans that has 
heeii deforested luit m»t hrouL'lit under the plough as yt‘t. Xote that tlie channel is too narrow 
to he of nmch ii'*e. ) 




H. of a ty|)ieid mud enihankinent at Kakdwijn (Such einhaiil^*n^s are found around 

cultivated ladds. Nott' tlie l<*w heiirht and narnnv width of the einbankiuent. These are huilt 
of dried mud. N<»te also the elMoreseeneo of stilt on the soil away from the einhankinent.) 




Plate XX 



A. \ jow (>r i> toinplc (loininutin^ the liuniscupp for inilps iioar Kulpi. (Xdic ii^ ain liitrctiirr 
ami compaiv witii that ttf typical toinplcs of Jimiapn*. ft i.s no Jonp'r use.! ji*. tctnplc amil locjilly 
kijowji as Knlpi pa^a.Mia (*r Manibibi tianb. Xotc tlic (‘biH’actt‘ri.sTic pass vot'ctation whicli 
should be used as ]MistuiVr>.) 



B. View f)f yiftik'rrove vegetation at Kiikdwip locally known asf/ron. (Note that this type 
of vegetation has roots itbovc ground level and it apjiroudies near the river that its roots get 
submerged at higli-tide.) 


J’LATE XXI 
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Table XXI 

Land Utilization in the Northern Plains of the Sundarbans 
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Table XXII shows the distribution of the live-stook, ploughs, oaits an i 
boats in this region (see also the relevant figures). 

The density of population gradually increases firom east to west. The 
two eastern plains have 760 persons per square mile, whereas the Bhangar 
Plain has some 900 and the Bajarhat Plain 1,200, because of them proximity 
to Calcutta. The linear pattern of population becomes more and more 
pronounced as one proceeds westward jfrom the eastern Bidyadhari (Bata- 
gachi Gang). Hasnabad is an important fish-exporting centre of Bengal. 
Boats laden with fish and forest products of the Sundarbans come to this 
important market town (see Plate XVIA). Prom the railway station a side line 
extends right up to the fish market on the Ichamati, so tlxat there may not 
be any delay in despatching fish to Calcutta (stie Plate XVIB). Bhangar is also 
an important trade centre dealing mainly with vegetables and poqjtry. Matla 
or Port Canning stands on the Matla. The attempt to develop Matla into 
a port failed because of the sparse population of this region.. The forest 
products of Sundarbans, such as Goran, Dhondal and Gewa poles, fuel wood 
and wax come to Canning first, and then transported to different parts of the 
district (see Plate XVIIA), are sold in Canning market. On the Port Camiing 
side runs an embankment along the river, which is paved with bricks in the 
town, but further north it is built of pressed mud. Such an embankment, 
when breached, is protected with bamboo thatching (see Plate XVIIB). A 
portion of the river bed, which becomes dry at the low -tide, is enclosed by mud 
embankments and converted into bheriea or fisheries. 

The percentages of the cultivated lands vary betw’een 65 and 74. It 
increases from west to east. The difference between the densities of popula- 
tion calculated on the basis of total and cultivated areas is greater in the two 
western plains than in the two eastern. The proportion of cultivable but not 
cultivated area is the least in the Hasnabad Plain, only 6 per cent of the total 
area. It is about the same in the remaining portion of the region. The 
percentage of the unculturable area is the maximum in the Bhangar Plain. 
Of the crops grown in the region, aman is the most important. The {)ercentage 
acreage imder aman is well over 90 in the Hasnabad Plain, and ranges between 
82 and 85 in the Rajarhat and Harua Plains. It is the minimum in the 
Bhangar Plain. The per capita production of aman is very high. It is over 
14 maunds in Hasnabad, 11 maunds in Harua and little over 7 maunds in the 
two remaining ar^as. The Northern Plains of the Sundarbans, therefore, 
play large part in ‘feeding tOb population of Calcutta. The Bhangar and 
Baj'urhat Plains have also exportable surplus of fruits and vegetables. The 
other crops are not grown on large scale in this region. 

The density of ploughs ranges between 97 and 131, the number being 
less in the west than in the east. The two western thanas have also smaller 
numbers of cattle, sheep and goats and carts. As to the density of boats, 
it is the highest uf'the Hasnabad Plain, and the lowest in the Bajarhat Plain 
(see Table XXII and Pigs. 19 to 23). 
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Table XXII 



Thanas 

• 

Livb-« 

Cattle 

{TOOK 

Sheep and goats 

Ploughs 

per 

1,000 

acres 

' 

Total Number 

Total 

number 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Total 

number 

Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 

Carts 

Boats 

Hasnabad 

(11,800 

399 

16,782 

176 

131 

1,679 

817 

Harua 

41,818 

346 

11,201 

144 

100 

1,776 

419 

Bhangar 

36,843 

282 

10,888 

no 

97 

1,625 

799 

Rajariiat • 

11,993 

307 

2,929 

90 

98 

620 

26 


6. The Reclaimed Sundarbans 

The Sundarbans is named after its characteristic tree, Sundri {Heritiera 
minor). The belt of the reclaimed Sundarbans runs from northeast to south- 
west. It is much wider in the west since in this part reclamation proceeded right 
up to the sea face. It is more easily accessible than the eastern part. One 
can go to Lakslunikantapur by train, and then proceed to Kakdwip by car. 
The road up to Kulpi is all right, but beyond that is in a terrible state (Plate 
XVIIIA). It is absolutely necessary to improve the Kakdwip-Kulpi portion 
of the Kulpi road, and until then no further development of this portion of 
region is possible. * Just before reaching Kakdwip the road passes over a bridge, 
which during the time of the visit of the author’s party was almost on the 
breaking point (Plate. XVIIIB). The roads are almost non-existent in other 
portions of the reclaimed belt, excepting in the Basanti abad where it runs 
befr»'cen Port Gauming and Basamti. There exists a regular ferry service 
between Kakdwip and the Sagar islamd. A good metalled road runs the whole 
length of this island. The absence of road is somewhat compensated by a 
network of tidal water-ways which run in all directions, though such means 
of tramsport is very slow. The most important of these water-ways, which 
is used by steamers proceeding to Assam from Calcutta, runs unfortunately 
through the forested Sundarbans lying further south (Fig. J.). 

There are four main problems which stand in the way of proper utilization 
of land in this region. The problem of providing easy ^d rapid means of 
transport is one. The drainage problem is another. Because of the low relief, 
the tendency of the land here is to get water-logged. It is trtfc that a iqi;frber 
of drainage have been excavated, but most of theuNare too narrow 

to be of much use (Plate XIXA). Such drainage channels are to be widened 
ftwd provided with sluice gates for regulating water. The problem of embank- 
ing cultivated fields so as to prevent the salt-water to ^t iijto them is the 
third. Most of the embankments have been constructed without any plan, 
y.Tid do not serve the purpose now. They are too low to be of much use and 
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made of such flimsy materials that the salt-water can easily percolate thromr \ 
them (Plate XIXB). The scarcity of drinkable water constitutes the fo'irth 
problem. . Here all the rivers carry salt-water unfit for drinking and the 
inhabitants have to depend on rainwater preserved with considerable difficulty. 
The problem becomes very acute in summer, when all the ponds containing 
fiesh water dry up. 

The vegetation in the northern part of the region now mainly consists 
of low grasses and shrubs, the tree vegetation almost disappearing. . In the 
midst of such a grass-land rises a conspicuous structure near Kulpi, which is 
now deserted. It looks like a temple, but is known locally as Kulpi pagoda 
or Manibibi tomb (Plate XXA). Nearer the tidal rivers grows mangrove 
vegetation with their roots above the ground (Plate XXB). 

A greater part of the Sundarban abode is cultivated by seasonal workers, 
who come mainly fix>m the Midnapore district of Bengal, and return homo after 
sowing and transplanting rice. Hence, during the growing season large areas 
of rice field are left without a trace of human habitation. But in the south- 
western part the cultivators have settled near their farm land. They have 
built nice hamlets, built of dried mud bricks arranged in a characteristic 
pattern, and thatched the roof with thatching grasses obtained locally. The 
thorny leaves of date-palm serve as a fence, and are stuck in mud walls which 
surround the hamlet. There are very few trees surrounding the hamlets as in 
the Southern Plains (Plate XXIA). They use their cattle for tlireshing pulses 
and other grains (Plate XXIB). 

The population is very much scattered all over the region, thus necessitat- 
ing the holding of small hats at convenient places. The agricultural products 
of the region and the daily necessities of life of the fermers are sold in these 
markets (Plate XXII A). Centres of dense population are non-existent in 
this region. Kakdwip is an important village, doing brisk trade in agricultural 
products of the Sundarbans. One of the oldest temples of Bengal is fom'd in 
this village, which speaks of its former glory (Plate XXIIB). 

Table XXIII shows the nature of land utilization, and a very high degree 
of self-sufficiency in eman (see also the sketch-maps). 

The density of population varies between 201 and 623. The apparent 
higher densities in Sandeshkhali, Canning, Jaynagar and Mathurapur are due 
to the feet that parts of the Southern Plains and the Northern Plains of the 
Stmdarbans have been included within those areas. The percentage of area 
under cultivation ifi the highest in Kakdwip, 73, and ranges between 63 and 
.68 in other parts. ' The deusiV of population per square mile of cultivated 
arei| is almost t';7ice that of total area in all the thanas. The percentage of 
oulturable but mot cultivated area is the highest in Mqthurapur, 24, and 
litUe over 10 in the remaining plains. About one-third of the area is uncul- 
tuiable in the eastern i>art. In the remaining portion it comes to about 
one-fifth of the total area. Nothing but atmn is cultivated in this region, 
hence the ex^rtaClb surplus is the highest in the whole of the district. The 
esr eavita productiem of aman rice is 20 over in the four of the six 
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Since the agricultural workers bring their own ploughs firom their 
hofi^ districts the number of ploughs per 1,000 acres is below 100 in all but one 
thanas. The density of live-stock is pretty low, considering the abundance of 
pastures. The density of carts is pretty low throughout the region, being 
the lowest in the western part. In such a region the density of boats should 
have been much higher than what it is (see Table XXIV and Figs. 19 to 23). 


Tabus XXIV 

Diitribution of lAoe-atoek, PUmgha, Carts and Boats in the Reclaimed Sundarbans 


• 

Thanas 

^ j 

Livu-fi 

Cattle 

ITOOK 

Sheep and goats 

Ploughs 

per 

1,000 

acres 

Total number 

Total 

number 

Density 

per 

sq. mile 

Total 

number 

Number 

per 

1,000 

persons 

Carts 

Boats 

Sandeshkhali 

66,039 

239 

13,955 

140 

66 

1,292 

502 

Canning 

79,178 

272 

14,735 

135 

77 

1,657 

458 

Jaynagar 

84, 103 

285 

13,085 

130 

99 

680 

1,123 

Mathurapur 

85,198 

257 

12,107 

120 

86 

369 

464 

Kakdwip 

52,422 

318 

8,626 

135 

107 

34 

249 

Sagar 

22,940 

223 

3,311 

99 

79 

8 

141 


. C!onCLT7SION 

To sum up, the Upper Hooghly Plain is deficient in food supplies, and 
hence local labour is to be employed in the mills ^d factories as far as possible. 
Truck farming on a large scale is also to be encouraged. 

The Plains of Amdanga-Sarupnagar and the Barasat-Basirhat Plains 
produce enough rice to satisfy local needs. These constitute the jute and aus- 
producing regions of the district. Irrigation and drainage are the main 
problems. Resuscitation of the Padma, the Jamuna and various other 
streams now completely silted up, is necessary. The Northern Plains of the 
Sundarbans produce more paddy than what is needed in the region. An 
improvement of the means of transport and the maintenance of embankments 
in proper order are necessary. The reclaimed^ Sundarbans is* the chief grain 
supplying region of the district. It has yet considerable .fiossibilities for agri- 
cultural development provided the four problems of transj^rt, embankment, 
potable water, and drainage, with which the inhabitants of the regiens are 

confronted today ,*be solved. • 

The ftu t r b»r now wishes to express his thanks to his colleagues. Dr. B. N. 
Mukerjee, Mr. D. B. Mitra, Mr. K, Bagchi and Mr. B. N. Ganguli for parti- 
cipating in the field work. His special thanks are due to his<ormer students, 
Mr. Birendranath Ganguli, Mr. Puma Chandra Chakravorti, Mr. Subodh 
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Chandra Bose and Miss Binapani Dasgnpta. Mr. B. N. Qangoli was em 
with the photographic work, and had taken most of the photographs i]lustrcj|l£ag 
thin paper, the rest were taken by the author himself. He also assisted the 
author in many ways from the start of the surrey till the writing out of this 
paper. Mr. Chakravorti and Miss Dasgupta were entrusted with the soil 
analysis work and analyzed the soils mechanically. Mr. Subodh Chandra 
Bose determined the pH values of the soils and had drawn the population 
map under the direction of the author. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NEGATION IN HINDU PHILOSOPHICAL 

THOUGHT 

By 

Dr. Bbtty Hbimakn 

In India everything is religion, thus runs the general slogan. Perhaps 
one has to modify this statement, or rather to amplify it. Every religion is 
based on the presupposition of a world-view which has two aspects. Here on 
earth everything is transitory, relative and imperfect, while somewhere 
beyond there exists as a postulate something perfect with all the various 
predicates of the Absolute. Thus the religious man, everywhere in the world, 
lives on two levels simultaneously. In India this continuous double attitude 
pervades also all the spheres of knowledge, not only religion. 

Why, then, can this statement be applied also to our, subject in hand, 
the extraordinarily frequent use of negation ? 

Negation presupposes in itself a double aspect: it denies something 
formerly known, and is as such in a higher sense also a positive statement, 
that of a counter-position. 

There are sixteen recognized schools dealt with in the medieval Indian 
history of philosophical systems written by the Ved&ntin M&dhava. The 
first, which, means the worst, is the school of the Materialists, i.e. those who 
try to oppose the generally accepted doctrine of the existence of a transcen- 
dental world. As such they proclaim: 'na jpara’ there is nothing (what you 
all accept) beyond. Here the negation is used to assert a one-sided view. 
Only one coimter-position is accepted, it is the n^ation of a positive statement 
(para) the existence^ of which in some way or other, acknowledged by all 
the other schools of Hindu thought. 

The second system according to MSdhava is that of the Buddhists, still 
&r alVby from the best and ultimate. Some of the Buddhist schools are the 
NSftikas, the so-called Nihilists. They take once more a one-sided view, but 
this tune from the reverse angle. For them this whole empirical world does 
not actually exist. The ‘para-aeti\ the Beyond is the only Beal, or at tiay 
rate tiie only pdnnknent realify. Other Buddhist schools do not go so fiur as 
to deny everything empirical altogether. It is true that, finr instance, the 
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T^Mna-VSdins do not accept the leality of the external world, nor that of 
intepial experiences, but there still exists for them an empirical PositiTe, 
the reservoir out of which our senses take their starting-point and into which 
our experiences flow: the dJaya (abode) of vijMna (consciousness) is for them 
the actual worldly reality. Our empirically working intellect is a positive 
fsctor in this world beside the transcendental positive — ^the world beyond. 
All other Buddhist schools keep to the assumption that the true reality, that 
is the qpnatant reality, is in the Transcendental, while whatever happens in 
this world can only have a transitory momentary existence (Kfai/jta). Thus 
all Buddhists are Kfana-Vadins. In the case of the Buddhist dogmatics, 
therefore, the negation is used to deny something which is without question 
accepted as positive by the average man’s experience, the HEBE. 

The Advaita Vedfintins, the last and highest system of orthodox Hindu 
thought, alw work with negations in consequence of the fundamental double 
view. Their highest transcendental principle is the Brahman. The whole 
empirical w6rld is an outflow of this transcendental reservoir which provides 
the material and, at the same time, the spiritual basis of aU phenomena. We 
thus see that for them the interconnection between the Here and the Beyond 
is never questioned nor separated. It is assumed that there is not only an 
independent co-existence between both levels, but, furthermore, an inter- 
connected co-existence. If now these VedSntins also have to make use of 
negations, then not one side is questioned or entirely negated in its reality; 
both are real, but of different grades of value and reality. The negation 
used has here but the significance of a limitation. The formula of these 
Ved&ntins for thoi divine qualities of the highest Brahman is its predicates of 
Sat-Cit-Ananda (absolute Being, absolute Consciousness, and absolute Bliss). 
Apart from these three absolute qualities, all farther definitions or applications 
of distinct qualities are to be negated. Hence the &mou8 statement that 
Brahman is NA-ITI, Na-Iti (It is not thus [only], it is not thus [only]). 
All our empirical definitions (i.e. limitations) take away the all-embracing 
vagueness, productivity and potentiality of the Absolute which is represented 
in Brahman alone. Here the negation is used for remoting fi^m the Trans- 
cendental any limitation as presented in all, even the highest, empirical 
qualifications and individualizations. 

Another use of negation belongs to the same sphere of transcendental- 
empirical interconnection. If, for instance, l^aAkara, the advowte of complete 
identification between Atman and Brahman,* advances .the theory of the 
A-Dvaitam, the non-duality between the individual and’ the universal Soul, 
he uses the negation as a strong afiSrmation that no duality whatever (^^ngly 
supposed by some, other thinkers) can in any way exist. Here the negation 
is a refutation of an otherwise assumed but — for him — ^wrongly assunted 
theory of separation between the Whole and its parts. 

The A-dff(a, the invisible, is a generally accepted postulate of something 
positive which is beyond the range of our eyes. As such the phsrsioists assume 
a substance immeasurably small and immeasurably great, both beyond the 
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limited oapaoiiy of our perception. Their A-dfffa is material, the atom ok 
the one side and the immense ether on the other. < 

Other systems, m accordance with their aim of research, see their invisible, 
but concrete, postulate either in Fate or in effect not yet reached, etc. The 
negative expression designates something positive beyond the positive 
phenomenon. Negation and position, both are positive, but both of a different 
type. 

Other kinds of negation are not full negations, but only limitations. 
Firstly, the negation of permanence throughout all stages of time. The main 
term of the Sahkhya system is the A-Vyakta, the Not-yet- or No-more-manifest 
(Vy-akta, lit. the curved-apart). A-Vyakta is the potential reservoir of all 
empirical things out of which they all arise and into which they are all re- 
absorbed, but which in itself can be only deduced from its middle stage, the 
manifestations. 

Another aspect of limitation, expressed by negation, seems to underlie 
the cardinal term of A-Vidyd. The whole world of ours is only A-Vidya, 
'Non-knowledge, as it is generally translated. 

But how, then, can come out of the A- Vidyd the Vidyd reached in libera- 
tion, and how then could the A-Vidyd arise out of the pre-empirical Vidyd % 
Two reasons speak against this assumption. Firstly, one of the main dogmas 
of Indian thought is that nothing gets lost (after primary Vidyd) and that out 
of nothing (empirical A-Vidyd) cannot arise something later on (final Vidyd), 
Secondly, the Vedantins, who preferably apply the term A-Vidyd, maintain 
the uninterrupted interconnection and relation between this world and the 
Brahman of which the phenomena are a part only, not the Whole. Therefore, 
1 venture to propose, in accordance with the similes constantly used, that the 
worldly, so-called Non-knowledge is only a veiled and dimmed Vidyd. Hence 
A-Vidyd may be teanslated as ‘incompMe’ or ‘imperfect’ knowledge, stained 
by our empirical experience. A-Vidyd, therefore, seems to imply not a full 
negation, but only a limited negation. 

And now for the significance of double negations. Double negations 
are used in the Upani^ds and the Bhagavadgitft in a similar sense. The 
divine vagueness and width of the Highest is maintained in predicating the 
Brahman not only with a positive qualitjT and not only with its negative 
ooimterpart, but through the negation of any empirical quality and its 
opposite. Positive and negative, both are one-sided and therefore a negation 
of both empirical .counterparts, shall suggest the all-embracing unlimited 
divine capacity. (>r, a negation of a negation is applied to indicate something 
that is more than a plain emphasized positive statement and is more than 
a corroborated qualification through double negation which as such would 
also still belong to the world of our limited definitions. 

From the bgical angle the' polar negation means inclusion of both counter- 
parts. It is oharacteristio of Indian logic that not only the Bhava (Being), 
but also the A-B^&^ (Non-Being) is attempted to be proved by a positive 
logical process. The standard example is the non-pot on a place where we 
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were aooustomed to see a pot; we now find there the absence of the pot by 
exactly the same process of perceiving. As such A-BMva (Non-Being) is in 
a wAy as positive as the Bhava. The Naiyayikaa are true Ontologies, seekers 
for the two correlated principles, the Being and Non-Being, not only concerned 
with ‘Being’ and empirical beings, but with the positive and negative sides 
as interrelated general principles. 

One of the fundamental dogmas of Hindu thought is that of identification 
or, at any rate, similarity, between macro- and micro-cosmic parts of the 
Universe. 1 may venture to try and give an explanation from this angle 
of the ambiguous word 'Na' in the Bgveda. It is still an unsolved problem 
how in the i^gveda the very same word ‘Na’ can assume the meaning of a 
pure negation and, besides, that of a comparison (= iva). If one does not 
want to take the easy way out to accept the unlikely falling-together of two 
unrelated words of exactly the same formation in the Bg^^dic 'Na\ one has 
to consider whether the very same word ‘Na' can perhaps also take the 
eignifioanc»>6f a comparison. 

It may well be that the unexpected meaning of ‘Na' as a comparison is 
based on the general presupjrasition of identification between the different 
parts of the Universe, and that the negation in this case would only refer to 
a complete identification, but still implies the possibility of a positive- 
negative statement of similarity. Here the negation would then be used in 
the sense of a limited identification. 

Besides the examples of negations given above, expressed by static logical 
terms a- and na, the dynamic trend of the Hindu thought preferably indicates 
negation by othei* prefixes like vi, nir and ati, or aama. 

Ni (corresponding to Latin die) expresses negation in the sense of trans- 
formation, i.e. dispersion of the former shape, but not an actual polar counter- 
position. Sometimes instead of a mere prefix full verbal forms are used like; 
vita, gone away, or rte, gone. This is in accordance with the basic Hindu 
thought that nothing empirical remains unchanged in its conditions, though 
in its being. Everything is in continuous transition firom generation to 
destruction and vice versa. However, not always vi, vUa or fte indicate the 
full way of approach to the polar^pposite, but stops short somewhere on the 
stages between. 

As to the prefix Nir, it expresses the same idea of ttsmsformation, but 
yet in a stronger way of dispersion in a kind of explosive manner (cf. Nirvana, 
the blown asimder). The prefix Ati has not a dispersive meaning, but plain^ 
indicates transgression in the sense of ‘ beyond ’. As such it is used, for instance, 
in the term ‘<Ui-jana’, lit. beyond human beings, for an empty spot where there 
is nobody, but where there might have been somebody or may be somebcyly 
in the future. 

' The prefix Sama, on the other hand, has the peculiar meaning of combining 
the opposites and negating both of them. For instance* ‘TSamasiMadafy- 
kham', lit. where fortune and misfortune are lying together, expresses some- 
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thing which is indiiSforent towards these opposites and in Idiis way gives the 
negation of both, position and counter-position. 

There, are other means, too, to express a full negation, limited negation 
of indifferentiation. The greatest philosophical achievement of the other- 
wise less philosophically, and more practically, minded Jains is the so-called 
‘8ySd-v5da\ the assertion of the ‘may be’. In the five-fold, or seven-fold, 
members of the '8ySd-vSda* the various conditions of things are eithw stated 
as limited negations (that what is now and has not been fix the past wd will 
not be in the future), or there are negations in the sense of correlative exclusion 
or inclusion. 

Another form of negation is used in the sphere of theological thinking. 
It is implied in the dued, or multiple, combination of the names of several 
deities, for instance, in the Itgveda. Indra is addressed together with the 
second main God as Indm-Varunau or Varava is venerated together with 
Mitra as Mitra-Varwmu. Or else, Indra and Varuoa or Agni are praised 
together with the ^VUve-devas', the All Gods. Here in the .apparently 
positive statement an iimer negation is expressed. It is the fundamental 
law of Hindu thought that no uniqueness of any individual form, even of a 
God, is sufficient to express the absolute Divine. The dual, or rather the 
plural form of deities serves to indicate that no single ‘He’ and no single ‘She’ 
can completely represent the Absolute. Only the ‘It’, undifferentiated as 
it is, the Ne-uter, can embrace aU individual forms. It is noteworthy that 
even in the so-called later monotheistic forms of Hinduism, the one God who 
is adored is only an * I§fa-devaia ’, a chosen, a favoured deity. Selection pre- 
supposes existence of a choice, of more than one given possibility. 

Negation has not always to be expressed by a negative form of a former 
positive statement. The negation can lie in the very verb itself. For instance, 
the dissolution of all individual forms in the final re-absorption of Liberation 
is significantly called *Pra-laya\ the melting-together into the super-personal 
reservoir. On the other hand, a negative term like '^Unya’ or 'Abhva' can 
contain a transcendental positive statement. Abhva means the immense, 
the counter-position to the ‘bhva' (from root 6M, to become). It is beyond 
the range of the continuously changing empirical being. S^nya, most 
probably from the very same root as excessive, means similarly some- 

thing beyond the limited empirical shape. As such Abhva and 6ilnya indicate 
a positive somethmg, not a nothing, but not a single thing. 

In a way there lies in India’s fundamental concepts of productive ambi- 
guity also a kind of implicit negation, the negation of one-sided fixation. 
It is no accident that terms like ‘Farpa’, *Khya', etc. embrace more than 
<me sense perception. Varya means: colour and sound; hAyd is: to see and 
to«ay. * 

Other possibilities of expressing such kind of ambiguity are provided, 
for instanoe, in terms like *Dharma\ It means ‘fixed position’. But all 
fixed poshdons are. In frne Hindu manner, if valid, not one-sidedly fixed. 
Dharma has a double aspect, a subjective and objective one, and as such. 
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in a way, a positive and negative angle. Dharma implies duty and right, 
obligation of maintaining one’s own r^ht and that of others as well. Here 
the implicit negation is given through mviudl UmUaiion. 

There are also other kinds of implicit negation, expressed, for instance* 
in S&hkhya thought. Theoretically position and counter-position are given, 
but actually only one of them is active. I think of the two principles, of 
Matter and Spirit, of Prahrti and Puru^. Both are assumed for the trans- 
cendentfil sphere, but in reality only the one, i.e. Prdkfti, is active, while the 
Purufa merely indirectly stimulates Prakrti to display her productive powers 
through her manifestations. In the sphere of empirical functions it is not a 
full negation, but only a partial obstruction is assumed for the activities of the 
one principle, i.e. for the Puru§a. 

And now a last subdivision of negation, once more impUed in a kind of 
ambiguity. * It is not only an artistic, but a general necessity of Hindu 
thought that the Indians so frequently apply in their poetry and in their 
religious literature the means of &le§a8, mtertwinings of meaning, a kind of 
pun. Ambiguous expression represents the value of more than only one 
possibility of meaning. 

To conclude : the use of negations is in India employed not only as a logical 
means, but as a necessary expression of a basic double view of transcendental 
and empirical duality. Therefore we can trace in Sanskrit more varied and 
subtle shades of negations than in any other language. 

However, not a fundamental negative tendency in India’s religious and 
philosophical thought can be deduced from it. On the contrary, negations 
serve to show lodia’s fundamental outlook that more than one position is 
always possible and operative. 


sabvasvara 

(Is IT I^abvamedha t) 

By 

Dbwan Bahadub Db. S. Kbisbitaswaui Aitaboab, MA., 

Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

It is generally known that in the preliminary part of the drama Mpicha~ 
haiika, there occurs the 41oka describing the life-work of the author l^udraka, 
which broadly states that, having received *the education prescribed for 
princes and securing thereby, by God l^iva’s &vour, a clear vision and a noble 
outlook as a result of that education, he ruled long happily, had the <good 
fortune to see his^wn son installed on the throne, performed the AhamS^ut 
sacrifice productive of much spiritual good. It is farther said that he attained 
to -the ripe age of 100 years increased by 10 days. King ^udraka then en- 
tered the fire, as a glorious culmination of a lifa of achievement.^ 


^ IWMT wnp imm tftr. | MrecMeat^l. 
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I am not proposing to discuss whether 6udraka wrote this floka or some- 
body else, whether the whole of the introduction is posthumous or whether 
we could regard it as having been written by l^udraka himself. These are 
questions that have been much discussed, though it may be that no generally 
accepted conclusions have perhaps been arrived at. What I am concerned 
with in this note is the statement in the last line of the 61oka that, after the 
glorious achievement through a long life, iSudraka threw himself into the fire. 
There is a parallel instance of a Maukhari king entering the fire, and other 
kings putting an end to their lives by entering the water in holy rivers or holy 
bathing ghats. The statement here that a king fiill of achievement should 
enter the fire, rules out suicide of whatever kind. Has it any special signi- 
ficance? One of the commentators on the drama calls this performance 
Sarvasvara. 

My enquiry as to the meaning of the term Sarvasvara feiled to get a reply ; 
as far as my search went, no dictionary or encyclopaedia accessible to me, 
seems to explain the term. There is an illuminating comment by one com- 
mentator on ^udraka’s drama that this act of entering into the fire was 
similar to that of Bishi ^arabhanga, who, according to the Bamayana, gave 
up the body, limb by limb, by offering it as an oblation into the fire, and that 
his soul thereafter passed to Heaven, soon after Bama had visited him. The 
Bam&ya^a commentator does not seem to offer any explanation of this, or 
give a special name to the kind of sacrifice ^arabhanga made. From the context 
and the manner of description in the i^loka it would seem inappropriate to 
describe it as suicide by fire, as in fact it would be in the case of Sarabhanga 
where the attendant circumstances make it clearly impossible to count it 
suicide, {^arabhanga’s performance seems to partake of the well-known 
performance of good souls, offering the body into the fire as oblation and as- 
cending to Heaven. Did Sudraka emulate that example ? 

Whatever that be, ^udraka’s performance which, one commentator at 
any rate, describes by the term Sarvasvara, does not appear to explain itself. 
Is it what is called Sarvamedha? The Mahabharata in the preliminary 
chapter to Santi Parva refers to the sacrifices generally performed as reducible 
to three principal ones as the most important among them, namely, Bajastlya, 
Aivamedha and Sarvamedha. Is this Sarvamedha equivalent of Sarvasv&ra, 
the sacrifiloe made by l^udraka and possibly that by Bishi l^arabhanga ? ^ 


^ The Srauta Sttirai, however, mention theee two Hacrifices in different contexts and clearly 
distinguii^ between them.— E.g. {Kdiydyana, XXII, 184); 

WiiNr- (K&tydyana, XXI, 19). Also, vide Baudhdyana, XXIV, 11 on Ed. 



THE BEHANNANDIKESVARA AND THE NANDIKE6VARA 

PURANA 

By 

Dr. R. C. Hazba, M.A., Ph.D. 

I 

The Bfhannandikeivara Upapurana is mentioned, along with the 
NandiMvara-p. (also caUed Nandidvara-p. and Nandikeda-p.) ^ in the lists of 
Upapura^as given in the Brhaddharma-p. and the Ekamra-p. In the former 
work it is called ‘ Brhannandidvara’ , and in the latter, ‘BfhannandV* The 
list of Upapurapas, ascribed to the Kwrma-p. in Raghunandana’s Makmasa- 
tattva and in the 8cd>da-kalpadruma, mentions the ‘Nandikedvara-yugma’ (i.e. 
two Nandikedvaras), which Ka^irS,ma Vacaspati, in his commentary on the 
Mcdamam-tattva, takes to mean the Bfhannandikedvara-p. and the Nandi- 
kedvara-p.^- -'In one of the two lists of Upapura^s given by Hemadri in 
Caturvarga-eiTUdmani, the alternative reading ‘nandike4vara-yugmam ca’ 
for ‘caturtham ^ivadharmakhyam’ is found in some MSS.^ So, it seems that 
it was only at a comparatively late date that an attempt began to be made 
to raise the Nandikedvara-p. and the Brhannandikedvara to a position of 
authority and antiquity by thrusting their names even into the established 
list of Upapura^as. 

As the Brhannandikedvara is drawn upon in Gadadhara’s Kalaaara, 
Raghunandana’s Durgdpuja-taMva, and Stilapa^’s Durgotmva-viveka, and 
is mentioned, along with the Nandikedvara-p., only in the Ekdmra-p. and 
the Bfhaddharma-p., and as Jimiitavahana mentions neither the Nandi- 
kedvara-p. nor the Brhannandikedvara in the section on Durga-puja in his 
Kalaviveka, it must have been written earlier than 1000 A.D. but most probably 
not before 860 A.D. 

The facts that it is only the authors of Bengal and Orissa<^ who are found 
to have first recognized the Nandikedvara-p. and the Brhannandikedvara as 
Upapur&pas and utilized the contents of these two works in their Nibandhas, 
and that the method of Durga-puja, given in these two Upapura^s, is followed 
only in Bengal,* show that these two Upapurapas must have been written in 
this province. 

1 For informatiou about the Nandikeivara-p, see the z^ext section. 

2 Brhaddharma-p, (VaAgav&d ed.) I, 25, 24. Ekamra-p. (Dacca I^iliversity MS. No. 4492), 
fol. 26. 

s Makdmdaa-tattva (ed. Ca^dlcarai^ Sm^tibhu^ana), p. 213 — ^nandike 6 vaTa 3 rugmazp bj^han- 
nandikeivarapur&paip nandikedvarapiir&i^iiazp oa. 

« Caitmjarga^cinUihavi, H, i, p. 21 . See also ABORI, XXI, p. 42. * ^ 

6 Of the-Smirti-writers of Oiissa, it is only Gad&dhara who is found to quote two verses 
from the Brhannandikeivara-p. in his Kdlaadra, pp. 151-2. 

^ It is only the Smfti-writers of Bengal who are found to utilize the contents of the 
Nandikeivaira-p. and the Brhannandikedvara in connection with Dux{;ft-puj&. Gadftdhaia^s 
quotation from the BrhannandUseivara relates to the time of N&r&ya^a’s assumption of the form 
of the Boar, and not to Durg&-pujft. Moreover, there is a priests’ manual called J9|r6annafidi* 
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As regards the contents of the Bfhanmndikeivarthp. we know almost 
nothing. In his DurgdpUja-taUva, p. 8, Baghunandana quotes 26 metrical 
lines, in which Dev! (i.e. DurgS) herself speaks to someone (Nandikeivara !), 
addressed as ‘putraka’ and ‘itara-puhgava’, on the method and the results 
of her own worship in the month of Aivina. According to these verses, of 
which some are foimd quoted in j^iilapfipi’s Durgotaava-viveka, an earthen 
image of Devi is to be worshipped for three days from the SaptamI to the 
NavamI Tithi during the bright half of Alvina. On the Saptand Tithi the Nava- 
putrikS is to be constituted with different plants named in a verse, and wor- 
shipped. On the AftomI Tithi, Devi’s great bath (mahasnSna) is to be 
performed with different articles (viz. the five products of cows, holy waters 
of the Ganges and the different holy places, waters into which certain herbs, 
gems, flowers, etc. have been thrown, and so on), this rite being attended with 
vocal and instrumental music as well as dancing (gita-vSditra-nrbyena); and 
the deity is to be worshipped with the offer of different articles as well as 
of jet-black he-goats, buffaloes, etc. and with the performance of ’homa’. 
On the Navami Tithi also, Devi is to be worshipped specially with the offer 
of animcds and the performance of vocal and instrumental music as well as 
other kinds of merry-making. 

In his DurgapUja-tattva, p. 3, Baghunandana quotes the following four 
verses with the mention of the ‘Nandikehara-p.’ as their source: — 
nau-yanair nara-yinair v& nitva bhagavatim ifivam / 
sroto-jale prakfipeyuk kri^-kautuka-mangalaib // 
parair nSkf ipyate yas tu paraip nak^ipate tu yab / 
tasya ra||t& bhagavaiS 4&pam dady&t sudfiru^amV/ 

and 

fl^a-yoginurodhena r&trau patii-praveianam / 
visarjanaqa v&cayed yab sarS^ak sa vinaiyati // 
bhagavaly&k prave4adi-viBatgfint&^ ca y&h kriy&h/ 
tith&v udayagSminy&qi sarv&s t&h k&rayed budhak// 

All these verses are again quoted by him on p. 44 but are ascribed to the 
’^hannandikeiveira-p.’ Sfilap&Qj also quotes the first two verses m his 
Durgotaava-viveka, p. 24, and ascribes themjio the Bfhannandikeivara-p. But 
this ascription to the Bfhannandikeivara-p. must be wrong, because (1) in these 
verses Devi is not the speaker, and (2) the third verse is quoted as from 
*Nandi-p.’^ in Durgotaava-viveka, p. 8, and the fourth verse is ascribed to the 
Nemdikehara-p. in l^tUapftpi’s Durgotaava-viveka, p. 9 and Vaaand-viveka, 
pi 28. The line ‘bilva-patrair gh]pt&ktaii oa tila-dhfinyfidi-saipyutaik’ is 
ascribed to the Nandikehara-p. in DurgSpSjd-taMva, p. 38, but to the 
Bfhmriandikeivora in Durgotaava-viveka, p. 22. 


heivarapurdv^o^ of which all the MSS. hitherto dieoovered belozig to Bengal 

and are written in BengaU oharaotem. See footnote 2 for information about these MSS. 

1 th» Dmc» Uulvetaity MBS. Nos. «S8D, 1642, 2116A (dated 1746 8aka) and 4382 (dated 
1763 8aka) of the Durgoltava-vMea this verse is aseribed to the ‘NatuU-p. * 
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» 

Though no tract on Vrata, MahSUmya, etc. is found to claim to be a part 
of the Bfluimiandikeh^ there are MSS. of an anonymous Smfti-work 
called Bfhanmndiheivim^^ 


II 

It has already been said that the NandikeimTa-p. (also called NandUvara-p, 
and Nandikdap.) * is mentioned, along with the Bfhannadikedvam^ in the 
lists of *Upapurapas contained in the Ekamrap, and the Brhaddharrmp.y 
that in the i^abda-kalpadrurm and in Baghunandana’s Malamdaa-taUva a list 
of Upapura^s has been given from the ^Kirnmp.' with the mention of the 
* Na7^ikeh)am-yugma\ and that in Caiurvarga-cintdrmni II, i, p. 21, there is a 
list of Upapurajgias in which the ^Navdikeiva/rapugma^ is found mentioned in 
place of the*)^ii;adAama in some of its MSS. So, the Nandikeharap. cannot 
possibly claim an early origin. As this Upapurapa is mentioned in the 
Ekdmrap. and the Brhactdharnuip. and is drawn upon in the Samvataara- 
pmdlpa and in Kamalakarabhatta’s NirrMyaaindhUy Govindananda’s Varfa- 
kaumvdly Raghunandana’s Tiihi-tattva, Ahnika-tattva, Jyoti^-tattva, Ekadaid- 
tattva and Durgdpujd-taUvay and Scdapani’s Durgotaam-viveha and Vdaanti- 
viveka, as Mitra MiiSra, who lived far away from Bengal, not only draws upon 
it but also describes it as a work of wide acceptance (mahajana-parigrhlta),^ 
and as it must have preceded the Brhannandikeivara (of which the very title 
is indicative of a comparatively late date and which must have been written 
earlier than 1000 A.D.^), it cannot be dated later than 950 A.D. It is highly 
probable that this Upapurapa was composed between 850 and 950 A.D. 
Such a late date for this Upapurapa is supported not only by its non-mention 
in the section on DurgS-ptija in Jimutavahana’s Kdlaviveka but also by the 
fact that the method of Durga-worship given in it had Tantric elements.^ 


1 HaraprascMl Shastri, Descriptive OcOalogue of Sanskrit MSS,, ASB, HE, p. 836, No. 2828. 
HriBhikedi Shastri and Sivachandra Gui, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit OoUege, 11, p. 309, No. 334 (*a very old * MS.). Dacca University MSS. Nos. 2261 (modem 
and incomplete) and 4066 (worm-eaten, and missing some of its folios; dated 1678 daka). In 
the Dacca University MSS., the work is called *Brhannandike4varapurdr^ntigrMta~bhavi^- 

purdxjvkta^urgdj^ \ 

It should be mentioned here that all these MSS. are written in Bengali characters. 

> The Vadgav&s! ed. of the Brhaddharma-p, (I, 26, 24) names the Nandikeivara-p, as 
*NanMvara-p,'i the ASB. ed. and the Dacca Unive^ty MS. No. 4190 (fol. 716) mention it as 
*NandikeSa-p,'i and the Dacca University MSS. Nos. 319 (fc^. 44a) and 4^49 (fol. 90a) name it as 
*N(mdiheivara»p.* In Sarpvcdsara-prcidapa, fol. 476, a verse is quoted from the * NandUvara^p\* 

> Vira^mUrodaya, Paribh& 9 &-prak& 4 a, pp. 14-15— 

m&tS 3 re — . . ... art4da6abhyas tu prthak pur&pax{\ yat tu d^kyatel 

vijSaldhvSxp dvija-Orsf^hfis tad etebhyo vinirgatam//* vinirgati}ip 

samudbhutam/ yathft mahfijaDa-parigrhlta-nandike 6 varapur& 9 &dipur& 9 a-dev 1 )pur&- 
9 &dlti saipk^epal^L/ 

* See under BrhannandikehKirchp, above. ^ « • 

* Varpt-kcmmiuiiB, p. 420 — ^nandikeOvarapuraii^e tu— dak^a-yajfia-vin&linyai mah&ghor&yai 
yoginl-kotl*parivrtftyai bhadra-kftlyai hrbp durg&yai nania]|;i/iti mantra^/’ 

a? 
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We have shown elsewhere that the Nandike4vara-p. was a work quite 
different from the Nandi-p.^ It must not also be taken to be the same as the 
l^ivadharma and the ^ivadhirmotUira,^ with which we shall deal later on. 

As to the contents of the Nandikeivara-p., our knowledge is very meagre. 
Of the 41 lines quoted from this Upapurai^ in the Samvtitaampradipa ^ 
and in the works of ELamalakarabhattia,* Mitra Mi4ra s Govindananda,^ 
Baghunandana 7 and 6ulapani,® two are concerned with Devi-worship in 
the spring,® and twenty -four deal with the proper time and method of Devi- 
worship in autumn. The method of worship, as given in these 24 metrical 
lines, consists mainly of the following operations: Devi’s ‘bodhana’ and her 
'adhivasa’ on a Bilva tree on the Suklai^ijthi Tithi; Patrika-prave&i on the 
following day; Devi-worship with animal-sacrifice, etc, on the Astami and the 
Navami Tithi; immersion of the image of Devi in a current of water after 
causing it to be carried there on boats or by men, and the subsequent merry- 
makings by using abusive words against one another on the Da^mi Tithi. 
The Mantras to be used in this worship had often Tantric symbolism.!^ The 
remaining 15 linos (which are contained in the 8amvatmra-pradlpa and in 
Mitra Miira’s Vlra-mitrodaya and Baghunandana’s Tithi-tattva and Ahnika- 


1 Thifl point has been dealt with in our article on the *Nandi~p,* which we have contributed 
to the Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute^ Allahabad. 

2 R. L. Mitra, in his Noticee of Sanskrit MSS,^ VI, pp. 272-4 (No. 2208), describes a MS. 
of a work which he styles as * Nandikeivara^samhUd alias Nandikeimro/purdrui alias Sivadhar- 
mottara*. But actually this is a MS. of the S'ivadharjna and SHmdharmottara combined. It is 
for this reason that the final colophon of this MS. runs as follows: iti nandikedvara-saiphitay&ip 
ilivadharmottare ekaviipSatitamo* dhyayab/ This MS. is the same as Haiaprasad Shastri's MSS. 
of the S'ivadharma and S'ivadharmottara described in his Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
ASB, V, pp. 718 and 723-733, Nos. 4084 (I and 11) and 4086 (I and 11); and it has nothing to 
do with the Nandikelvara-p, 

In Viivakoga (a Bengali encyclopaedia edited by Nagendra Nath Basu), IX, pp, 546-7 and 
649 also, tlie Nandikeivara-p. has been wrongly identified with the Sivadharma and the 
Nandipurdtjta. 

3 Samvatsara-pradipa, fol. 476 (nadidvara-pur&ne — ^Iqrtva lifigaxp mahedasya sarva-p&pai^ 
pramucyate/ sapta-janm&rjitair dehl mano-v&kkaya-karmabhih//). 

^ Nirnaya-sindhu, p. 128 (bhagavaty&)^ pravedAdi-visarg&nt&d oa yfth kriyA]^/ 

....// iti tithi-tattve nandike4varapurariAo oa/). 

* Vira-mitrodaya, ParibhA^A-prakfiAa, p. 210. • 

® Var^'^kaumudi, pp. 367, 376, 420. 

7 Smrti-tattva I, pp. 69, 76, 86-87, 91, 131-2, 457, 612; H, p. 86. Durgdpiifd-tattva, pp. 2-3i, 
7 and 38. ^ ^ 

s Durgotsava-viveka, pp. 7, 8, 9. < Vdsantt^veka, pp. 28, 29. 

• Vdsan^-viveka, p! -29. 

Durgdpdjd-taUva, pp. 2-3 — 

*4ravapena datemyftip tu prapipatya visarjayet // , 

nau-yanair nara-yftnair vA n!tv& bhagavatlip 4ivftm / 
sroto-jale prakfipeyu]^ kri^A-kautuka-madgalaib // 
parair nAk9ipyate yas tu panup nAkpipate tu ya]tl^ / 

«. taeya ru9t& bhagavatl 4Apazp dadyAt tudAmpiun // 


11 See footnote 6 above. 
37B 
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tattva^) deal with the following topics; benefits of worshipping a 6iva-1ifiga; 
Siva-worship with the offer of food materials especially on the Kr^a-caturdaffl 
Tithi; benefit of repeating hundred times a hymn called IndrSJflji-stava, which 
was given in the NandiJceivatxi-p.; benefit of even telling others about the 
results of avoiding meat; and the characteristics of marriageable and non* 
marriageable girls.* It is to be noted that in none of these verses Devi 
appears as the si)eaker. The title of this Upapurapa, however, shows that it 
was most probably Nandike^vara who narrated the contents of this work. 

MSS. are found of a work called which claims to be 

a part of the NandikeM)ara-pfi This work, which is practically a Tantric 
text, deals with the worship of Kalagnirudra and ‘the propriety of putting 
across the forehead three carved horizontal marks called Tripundra in Sanskrit, 
this being indispensable to the worship of Kalagnirudra’. In his Jammu 
Catalogue, p! 201, Stein notes an early MS. of the * ^iva-atotra' belonging to the 
Nandikedvara-p. 

The Nandikedvara-p. seems to have derived a large number of verses from 
other earlier works. For instance, the verse ‘ardrayam bodhayed devim’, 
wliich is quoted as from ' Nandikedvara-p.* in Varm-kaumvdl, pp. 367 and 376, 
is ascribed to the Devl-p. in Durgotaava-viveka, p. 4 and to Vy^sa and Satya in 
Kdlaviveka, pp.611 and 614 respectively; the line ‘saptamyam mula-yuktayam’, 
of which the source is mentioned as ^Nandikedvara-p,^ in. Durgdpujd-tattva, 
p. 2, is ascribed to the Devl-p. in Durgotaava-viveka, p. 8; the line ‘mulabhave 
pi saptamyfim’, which is ascribed to the Naudikedvara-p. in Var§a-kaumud%, 
p. 367, is quoted as from ^Lainga* in Durgotaava-viveka, p. 8, and so on. It 
should be mentioned here that the sections on Durga-puja in the Devi-p,, 
Liiiga-p,, etc. were written much earlier than 1000 A.D. 

For further information about the Nandikedvara-p, see above (Section I). 


1 See Smrii-taUva I, pp. 69, 91, 131-2, 457 and 612. 

2 Smfii-taUva I, p. 612 — 

nandikedvara-purane — 

fiyama sukedi tanu-lomar&jl 

subhrii];^ suSIlA sugati]^ sudanta / 
vedlvimadhyS. yadi paAkaj^Ucfl 
kulena hinapi vivahaidy& // 
dhr^ta kudazit& yadi piAgalak?! 

lomoft samakln^a-sam&Aga-ya^tih / • 

madhye oa pu^t^ yadi r&ja-kany& 

kule’pl yogy® Ji® vivShanlyS // • \ 

» Haraprasad Shastri, Descriptive OtOalogue of Samhrit MSS,, ASB, V, p. 800, No. 4146; 

Keith, Cat. of Sans, and Pkt, MSS. in the Library of the Inlia Offlce, II, i, pp. 918-4; P. P. 8. 

Shastri, Tanjore Cat,, XV, pp. 7176-76, Nos. 10582-83; and so on. * ’ 



FURTHER LIGHT ON COLA-SAILENDRA RELATIONS FROM 
TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS 

(llTH-lSTH OBKTrrBIBS) 

By 

Mb. K. B. Venkata Babca Ayyab, Historical Records Officer, Pudukkottai 

The impulse that actuated Balaputra, a king of iSri Vijaya, to build a 
Buddhist vihdra at Nalanda was responsible for a later king of 6ri Vijaya, 
l^ri Cii}ama 9 ivarmad 3 va of the ^ailSndra d^’^nasty starting the construction of a 
vihdra at Negapatam in the 21st year (1006 A.D.) of the reign of Baja Baja 
Cola I. This vihara, named Cvlaniam^ was completed by his son 

MaravijayOttuhgavarman. Baja B&ja granted the village of Anaimangalam 
for the maintenance of the monastery and the or temple attached to it, 
which was named BdjardjdpperumbaUi after him. His successor Bajendra I 
confirmed his father’s grant in an edicts that he issued shortly after his 
accession. 

The jfriendly relation that subsisted between the Colas and the 6ailendras 
did not continue for long, and about the year 1025 A.D., Bajendra carried out 
a naval expedition against the kingdom of 6ri Vijaya. In the words of 
Krom,* the campaign began with an attack on the capital 6ri Vijaya 
(Palembong) in which the king was taken prisoner, and was followed by the 
occupation of two important points on the east coast of Sumatra, the conquest 
of Malay Peninsula, and finally Atjeh (Lamri) and the Nicobars on the way 
back home; and all this was summed in the fall of ELat^ha JTamil — Kaddram 
or Ki4dmm). Ka^aram, being the first port of call for ships from India to 
Farther India and China, was the place best known to the people of the Tamil 
country, and hence Tamil inscriptions refer to the campaign as the conquest 
of Ea^aram, and the king of l^ri Vijaya as Ki4^raUaraiyan, King Safigrima 
Vijay5ttunga Varman, who was taken prisoner, acknowledged C5la suzerainty. 

About 1068 A.D. Virar&jendra’ again conquered Ka^aram and settled 
the succession to the throne which was in dispute. The smaller Leyden copper 
plates,* dated 1090 A.D., record an embassy from Ka^am to the Cdla court 
at Ayirattaji. Baja Vidy&dhara and AbhimanOttufiga, the ambassadors firom 
the Eli^arattaraiyan, solicited KulOttuiiga COla I to issue an edict confirming 
all the previous grants and specifying the privileges conceded to the 
varmavihdra and BdQdrdjapperurnbdf^i at Negapatam and to the newly built 
Bajendmiolappumnd^ which was named after KulOttufiga, who bore the 
name IUlj5ndra before his accession. 

*The names that the C5las gave to towns and villages often proclaimed their 
conquests. After the conquest of Ka^&ram, Pufijai (Tanjore district) came 


^ The larger Leyden grant. 

* pp.«25Q-l, quoted in K. A. N. Saetri's 8H Vijaya (B.E.F.E.O.). 

s 5XJ., m. No. 84* MMM. 175 of 1894 (8JJ., V, No. 468); Saetri, C^oe, 1, p. 882. 

♦ E.7., KXn, pp. 267-71. 
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to be known in the insariptions as Ki4Sramgois4^n,^ and Naiasihgapniam 
(Ch^leput) as Ki4Aramgovi4cii(^pt^^ An inscription at To^^lamSM^* 
near Kfi|ahasti (Chittoor), mentions a grant of the Tillage of Ki^am‘Ago>ij4aii^- 
puram,* obviously in the neighbourhood of K&}ahasti. A village on the gulf 
of Mannar coast in the Bamnad district is still called Ki(l&ram.< 

One of the sons of Ba.jgndra CCla 11 was called Ka^firamgop^-C6la.> 
The god in the temple of Earaivaliva|]iy11r in Kalavaippoffu, an old CO|a 
territorial division of which ICalavai (North Arcot) was the headquarters, 
bore the name of Ki^nvAgon^ I^6ltdvaramv4aiyar* (the Lord of Ei^Uttah- 
gO9^-G0U^vaiam). 

Inscriptions ^ of the reign of BSja Bfija I up to his 15th year refer to 
Mapimahgalam (Chingleput) as l^kaniahadevi CaturvedimvAgakmfi called 
after his queen LSkamahadSvi, but- inscriptions* recorded after his 16th 
year, and in the reigns of his successors down to the reign of EulOttuhga I, 
call the village Rdjaciildmani 0<UurvHimaAgaJam. One will not fail to be 
struck by the fact that the change in the name of the village was made about 
the time when CQl&ma^ivarman, king of ^ri Vijaya-Kadaram, built the 
vih&ra at Negapatam. Four inscriptions at Kullapuram^* (Madura) register 
grants to the temple of Baja B&ja-fevaramudaiy&r at which was 

then known as Baja-Cil^manicatwrvHifmi^galamM Here the moAgtdatn was 
called after Cujamanivarman, while the god in the temple after his ally Baja 
Baja. 

These are instances of place-names and names of temples commemorating 
the triumph of the C5}as in their wars with Kadaram, and the earlier allianoe 
that subsisted beirween the two powers in the reign of Baja Baja I. 

It is generaUy accepted that the construction of vihdraa in India by 
l^ilSndra kings is a clear proof of the presence in this coimtry of people ftom 
^'Vijaya either as itinerant pilgrims or as permanent settlers.^* Likewise 
there were South Indian colonists in Sri Vijaya as the presence of inscriptions 
in South Indian characters in different parts of the kingdom testifies. One 
such inscription in Sumatra refers to the activities of the famous guild of 
South Indian merchants, the AiOfLii^var or the ‘Five Hundred’. There are 
half a dozen inscriptions in the l^dukkdtjai State which relate to a femily of 
chiefs, whose tradition was bound up with KadSram. 

In an inscription^* dated (1010 A.D.) m the reign o| Baja B&ja I, the 
god of the Siva temple in Tiruv5hgaivfi4al is called TirumeFTaU MahSdSva or 


1 188, 191 and 196 of 1926. * MJlJt., 244 and 245 of 1910. 

» 282 of 1903. * 91-96 of 1906. 

* 8.IJ., m, p. 62. * Qudimallur — 416, |18 and 419 of 1906. 

7 Cf. 289 and 292 of 1897 and 7 of 1892. , 

8 OaturvMimaAgalam is a village granted to Brahmins well-versed in the four Vedas. 

. 9 Cf. SJJ., m, Nob. 28-30. lo 146-149 of 1908. 

Oaddmaif^i is another form of OUlSma^i. w Sastri — SH Vijaya, pp. 277 and 284. 

18 Ibid,, pp. 289 and 305-10; Sastri, Cojfos 1, p« 208; n, pp. *29-30; B. C. Majumdar, 
Suvar^SMdvfpa, I, pp. 188-90, 

1 * P.S,L, 88 , 
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the 'MahftdSTa of the Western shrine*, while in another, dated in the reign of 
B&jSndra,^ B&ja Bftja’s suooessor, he is called C^llSmanivi4iiTifl<iny* which 
again suggests the close alliance between B&ja B&ja and Chl&ma^iTarman. 
What is perhaps of greater interest is that a chief, who called himself a 
Kid&rattaraiyan, installed another liAgam in the temple in the time of 
B&j&dhir&ja II. This liitgam was named ^adiravi4angan^ after ^adiran 
B&jan (Ir&^n) KulOttuBga CSla Ki^rattaraiyan, who is referred to as an 
araiyar of Peruv&yil and Kunriyiir r&^us, two old territorial divisions, now 
included within the PudukkSttei State. Two of his descendants, U^aiy&n 
Udaiya Perum&l Kid&rattaraiyan and U^iySn 'N^amajagiya Tribhuvana 
Ki^&rattaraiyan, made endowments for the worship of the Ufigam and for 
festivals.^ 

The titles Bdjan and U^aiyar, borne by these chiefs, indicate their high 
rank. They were in charge of the administration of two strategically important 
districts of the COja empire. Two inscriptions at Pinnahgu^ ® record grants 
by Sadiran B&jan to the Siva temple in the village ; and one of them records 
that during one of his official visits to the village ^adiran Bajan inquired into 
the affairs of the temple, and on the unanimous representation of the residents, 
ordered additional grants to be made to meet the growing expenses of the 
temple. 

Copper-plate inscriptions refer to the ruler of 6ri Vijaya-Kad&ram as 
i^ri Vifoyadhipati and Katahadhipati in Sanskrit and as Kiddrattaraiyan in 
Tamil. The Kidarattaraiyans of the Pudukkdttai inscriptions, however, were 
only C0]a vassals administering districts in the COla country ; and the question 
naturally arises how they came by this title. 

Kallars emigrated ffom Top^aima^^lam to the C5ja and P&p^ya 
is; and their migration, which started in the early centuries of the 
ristian era, received greater momentum under Pallava rule. They came 
south in the wake of the conquering Pallava armies, and those who settled 
in the south became military commanders or administrators of na4u8 or 
k&fftme. They later served the C0]as and P&94y&s, and distinguished them- 
selves in their campaigns. The principal Kaljar settlements are now dis- 
tributed in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura and in the 
PudukkOt^i State, where they now form about fifty endogamous sections called 
nS^ua,"^ and each no^it is subdivided into exogamous clans or septs. Among 
them there is a clan called Ki^attiriyan — ^now belonging to the V&r&pptir 
n§4u. Ki^attiriyaif' is obviously a corruption of Ki^arattaraiyan. The 
names of some of these dans bear testimony to the offices that their ancestors 
held. Maifiva-araiyan (now corrupted into Malpmr&n) means a chief of the 


1 P.SX, 100. 

* Vidangan is a natuTal liAgom not hevn by a scnlptor. 

» PM.I., 180; 246 of 1914; P.5./., 196. 

* P.5X, 196.* . » p,5./., 141 and 160. 

* Araiyan or Aratm ia the Tamil form otRuyan, 

meana a toibal diviaion and not a territorial diviaion. 
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Malaya oountry in South India; Parf4iycuiraiyan (corrupted into Pdn4rayan, 
or Part4furSn) and Patieava-araiyan^ (PahcavarSn), chiefs of districts in the 
country; and ^dpJUaraiyan (^lattirayan), a chief in the C5la country. 
Chiefs, who participated in foregin campaigns and were in administrative 
charge of military camps or foreign territories under military occupation, 
were designated araiyana of those territories; and such designations include 
Ilflttaraiyan or ‘araiyan of Ijam or Ceylon’, Kdlingattaraiyan or Kaliiigarayan* 
or ‘araiyan of KaMga’ and Ki^drattaraiyan or ‘araiyan of Ki^l&ram’. 

VirarajSndra, as we have seen, conquered Kadaram and placed a proUgi 
of his on the throne. There must have been at that time an army of occupation 
operating in some parts of the empire of 6ri Vijaya. We have the testimony 
of the smaller Leyden grant that ambassadors from Kadaram visited the 
court of Kuldttuhga I, and his longer pradasti mentions that ‘at his palace- 
gate stood rows of elephants showering jewels sent as tribute from the island 
kingdoms of the wide ocean’. There is a reference in the KaUngattupparaif/i 
to Kuldttuhga’s destruction of Ka^ram, and there is also the hiscinating 
suggestion’' that Kuldttuhga spent some years between 1063 and 1070 in 
Sri Vijaya restoring order there. Whether there were any further C6ja 
campaigns subsequent to these reigns we have at present no data to decide; 
nor are we in a position to decide whether Sadiran Bajan participated in 
any foreign campaign. We hoar of him only in inscriptions of the reigns of 
Rajidhiraja II and KulOttuhga III. He bore the surname KuldttuAga and a 
descendant of his, probably a son, took the surname Tribhumnamra, one of 
the titles of Kuldttuhga III ; and the family perpetuated the title Kiddratta- 
raiyan. Sadiran BS>jan must have therefore been a descendant of a chief, 
who participated in the Kadaram campaigns, and was honom-ed with the 
title Ki4drattaraiyan. 

An inscription at Tiruvorriyur * (Chingleput), dated in the 3rd year of 
Vijayagap^gSpiila, a contemporary of Baja Baja III, records a gift of land 
to a Saiva monastery by a certain Ki^rattaraiyan (Ki(lS>rattilraraiyan). It 
is not clear whether this Kidirattaraiyan of the Tiruvomyfir inscription was 
identical with either of the two chiefs mentioned in the Pinnahgu^ inscription" 
of the reign of Baja Baja III. 

• 

1 PaiUsavan means Pdifdya, 

2 It may be mentioned that not only generals were honoured with this title, but a throne 
was given this name. 

3 Journal of ihe Qrealer India Society^ Vbl. 1, pp. 87-8. See Sastri, VSfaa, U, pp. 26-9 

and Majumdar, Suvan(^vlpa, I, pp. 186-88. * 

* 239 of 1912. » P.'SJ., 195. (See above.) 

Abbreviationa, 

B,E,P,E.O. = Btyietin de L’Ecdlo Francaiae D*Eztreme-Orient. 

E,I, ~ Epigraphia Indioa. 

» Ejrom : Hindoe-Javaansohe Qeschiedenis. 

* M.EM* ~ Madras Epigraphioal Beports. 

P.8J, =» Pudukkottai State Xnacriptions. 

8JJ. a South ladiaA losoriptions. 



BUDDHA 

By 

Mat>amti! a. C. Albbss 

Kafilavast0 

• 

A sylvan summer night, the pine trees swayed 
Their emerald arms gently in sighing oadenoe 
Mellow, diaphanous, the moonlit air 
Now waved its element in gentle breezes. 

Laden with mingled perfumes, wafted sweet 
By jasmin,' lilac, rose and violet. 

And on the garden and the palace walls 
A silver moonlit peace guarded the slumber 
And rested the fieiir queen in royal hall 
On silken cushions, white, lavender scented 
(White silver moonlight played upon her bed) 
Virgin and holy, and into her dreaming 
A mystic ray of rosy -vision stole : 

A starlit elephant, shining in glory 
Thrice trumpeted and vanished in her heart. 

Then came an untold peace upon her being 
And an all hallowed bliss filled all the air. 

Sweetly soft, whispering voices holy anthems 
Foretold the coming of a great event. • 

And knew the Queen she was a chosen mother 
A glorious being would descend to earth. 

LxTHBnrI 

A garden, where in silver melody 

Soft spirit voices whispered amid branches, 

Laden -with bloom of lavender and pearl, 

Where lithe gazelles bronzed upon emerald grasses 
And violet bordered brooklets joined their lay 
With carols of soft-throated plumed musicians/ 
While humming birds with topaz wing outspread 
Whirled love-charmed round a honey laden lotus. 
All, all was peace and spirit harmony. 

Here neath a tree, which bore a lightsome burden 
Of chrysophrase and lilao-rose-hued love./ 

There stood a lady, graceful, tall and slender. 

The lovelight of her soulftd midnight eyes 
Outshone in Eq>lendour all that gaiden-beauiy. 
Held all ^hb mystery of suns and stars. 

And the fond branches, deep in worship bending 
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Formed over her a shading canopy. 

And on her form, in mellifluoas showers 
Rained fragrant bloom of lilac and of rose. 

While neath her feet gold waves of flowers burgeoned. 

And stood the Queen erect in majesty; 

Nor felt a pang or pain that holy moment. 

Thus came He forth, Buddha, the holy child. 

But could the world not hold her; her life’s mission./ 

Being fulfilled, upon the seventh day// 

That marked the advent of the Heaven hero/ 

Queen M&y& closed her eyes to earthly scenes. 

The in&nt Prince received the name, Siddhajrtha, 

His mother’s sister took Him in her care. 

Upon the child’s form were the signs of Lordship 
Which marked Him Master over men and gods. 

And wondrous things foretold divining sages : 

He would leave home and wander lonely forth 
To find the path that leads unto salvation 
For men and gods and for all living kind. 

Which hearing, King Suddhodana, the father 
Felt sore at heart, sought to outgo stem fate. 

Gave orders that before the Prince be uttered. 

As he grew up, no single word of woe. 

He should not know that in the world is sorrow. 

For hkn was but the happiness of life. 

Built gorgeous palaces and pleasure gardens 

Where the young Prince should spend His childhood’s days. 

CmimHoon 

Then grew the child frx>m babe to sunny boyhood. 

Full ripe in mind, and mastered He the lore 
Of books and scroll, and all that wise instructors 
Could place before Him, and it soon was found 
The teachers were the pupils of their pupil. 

Yet was He ever meek and courteous 
But was it seen that with advancing years 
He courted loneliness and silent places 
And once while sitting thus in fond dream stale 
In still repose in sylvan garden bower. 

He diet behold on high a fleecy doud 
Swifb moving and of scintillating whiteness: 

A flock of noble swans on northward flight 
Steered towards Himalayan height; their snowy plumage 
The lovenotes that they sent through the still air 
The slender grace of their soft swaying movement, — 
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All these touched deeply the young boy’s fiill soul 
And looked he long upon that scene of beauty. 

. When lo, from that white cloud of winged love 
A still form dropped, its pure snow stained with crimson. 
Then stirred deep anguish young Siddh&rtha’s heart. 

He took the bird, loosened the deadly arrow 
And stemmed the crimson flood with skilful hand. 

But now appeared his kinsman, Devadatta, 

With haughty mien and speaking angry words, 

* Give me the bird : the prey goes to the hunter. 

My arrow brought the swan unto the ground.’ 

But spake SiddhSrtha gently, ’Nay, my cousin. 

You killed, but I restored his gasping breath. 

Greater than death is life, and he who giveth 

Life to a dying form does better deed 

Thah does the black hand of the wanton slayer.’ 

Then nursed the bird back unto health and strength/ 

Till it could join its tribe in the free ether. 

The Bside 

duddhodana, remembering prophecies 

Ldked not the brooding mind of yoimg Siddh&rtha, 

And on advice of the State Ministers 
Arranged for the young Prince His early nuptials. 

Then went the royal mandate through the land: • 

The youthful maidens of the Princely houses 
Were told to come to ^uddhodana’s Court 
And they appeared, a glorious procession : 

The golden dew of budding maidenhood 

The rosy buds of young life’s glowing spring time. 

Each was to get a present from the Prince. 

And robed in garments bright and iridescent. 

That vied with rose beauty of each face 
They passed the Throne shyly their lashes lifting 
And then moved on, blushing with timid smile 
Till came the last flower of that golden garland, 

The fsirQst of the Princely maidens all, 

Ya4odhai&, a spring of laughing water 
Not timid she, but frankly stepped she forth. 

The deep look of her eye, her very presence , 
Awakened memories in SiddhSrtha’s mind 
Of a great love in long forgotten ages. 

And paoh saw in the other’s soul revealed 
Its own pure higher wlf, its greater being. 

And was Ya^odhara the chosen bride. 
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But in those days, when princes wooed a maiden 
They had to win the prize by feat of arms. 

Then were the heralds sent through all the kingdom 
And came the young Knights for the tournament. 
But none surpassed the Prince in manly vigour, 

In courage and in military skill 

And now the bridal of unequalled splendour. 

And then fond home days in the palace walls 
In time a child was bom, a son, Rahula. 

The good king’s father-heart at last felt peace. 

‘My son has foimd His own. His heart is happy.’ 

He knew not the great soul of his own son. 

Thb Foub Signs 

Siddhartha felt anew His life’s great mission. 
Expressed a wish to see the world outside 
Then were the roads made bright by royal mandate 
Garlands and waving flags welcomed the Prince. 

But in celestial hall the gods held counsel. 

And well disguised appeared upon the road 
An aged man feeble and palsy stricken 
He cried in agony, held trembling hand 
Pleading for alms to stiU his gnawing himger 
Scared could he speak, his voice was choked by cough 
Then driving on beneath the swaying garlands. 

They saw beside the road a writhing form 
In pain and agony weeping and groauiing. 

‘Help’, cried he feebly, ‘help me. Oh good Prince, 

Or I shall die ere dawns another morning.’ 

Shuddered the Prince at the woe-stricken sights. 

And over more felt all the world’s deep sorrow 
And asked He sadly o/ His charioteer, 

‘When ills and weakness can hold out no longer. 

What follows then 1 ’ ‘Then follows death, my JLord. 
The final which awaits all living beings.* 

‘And what is death 1 I never heard that word’ 

But soon He saw, a group of weeping mourners, 
Ijamenting and bemoaning bitter fate. 

Came down the country road in slow procession. 

And at their head walked four, with solemn step 
Bearing a cot decked with a snow-white cover. 

‘And who lies there so still that sheet beneath f 
‘That is a corpse, my Lord, stifP, cold and lif^sc 
An empty shell from which the soul has fled.* 
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A ghastly flame, that gleamed by the near river 
Soon told the tale : the end, — ^the end of aU. 

The Lord looked at the gruesome scene and questioned 
‘Is there no way then out of all this woe ? * 

‘Ah, no my Lord, from this there is no rescue.’ 

Then driving home, they met upon the road. 

One, calm and stately, peace upon his features. 

‘And Channa, who is this’ thus asked the Prince 
‘ Upon whose face rests such a deep contentment ! ’ 
‘That is a monk, who did forsake the world. 

And found his peace within the realm of silence.’ 

Then knew the Prince of men His time was ripe. 

The great world called Him and He could not linger. 

THB FABEWEIil, 

And as He went to leave parental halls, 

His strong heart felt its manly pulses throbbing. 

Then hushed and solemnly with noiseless step 
He walked the long porphyry pillard passage 
That led into a hallowed sanctuary. 

Well sentinelled by gold-edged samite curtains. 

And pushing with light hand the folds aside 
He gazed upon that star-blessed scene before Him. 
Here lay the Pearl, that His heairt’s inmost core 
Had cherished through unnumbered passing ages, 

A love that bore the test of centuries. 

And He beheld again, with inward vision 
Fond golden days of long forgotten lives. 

So calm she lay, her waving hair half hiding 
The mystic, occult beauty of her face. 

And resting on her heaving, ivory bosom. 

Clasped in the lily softness of her arms. 

His onl^ child, eye-lids in slumber drooping. 
And.heaved the pulses of His manly heart. 

But heard His soul4>eneath this fond love-vision 
A low voiced whining, weeping, burning sobs. 

Saw wringing hands and ghastly, gore-stained &oes 
Curses and tears upon the soughing wind : 

The bleeding soulory of all vast creation. 

Then burned His heart in anguish and He went, 
Elingdom and power and wealth and love forsaking. 
And tarried EDs no mote, but with Arm step 
Took the bleak roadway of the homeless wanderer. 
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Buddha Qatx 

Now onward wandering from place to place 
Met many s&dhus, each holding a dootrine. 

Among these were five pious mendicants. 

In a sequestered grove near Uruvelfi. 

Their lives were pure, but their austerities 
Extreme and stringent beyond human reason. 

Here stayed the Lord sometime, but soon He found 
Not here could He accomplish His life’s mission. 

And grew His frame so weak that in the end 
He fainted, lay exhausted by the wayside. 

A herdsman came that way, driving his fiook. 

He saw that noble form all prostrate lying. 

Then from the teeming udder of a ewe. 

He pressed into His mouth its milky substance. 

And lo, the Lord revived and opened His eyes. 

StiU felt He weak and neath the sylvan verdure 
The cooling foliage of a shading tree 
He found a seat. Here deep iir meditation 
SujatS saw Him, pious herdsman’s wife. 

Unto whose mother-heart the gods had granted 
The longed for precious gift of a sonohild. 

She sought a holy man, to whom to offer 
A gift f repaired by her own pious hand: 

A bowl of milk-rice, served in golden basin. 

She saw the Lord in glory neath that tree. 

Thought Him a god and prostrating in worship. 

She placed the bowl of milk-rice at His feet. 

The Lord partook and felt His body stronger. 

And now comes the great moment of His life ! 

Behold ye suns and moons the 6akyamuni : 

The time has come. He sits beneath the tree. 

Behold the tree, laderTwith glowing clusters 
Of vivid bloom, brilliant in soft-tinged rose 
Veiled in a lustrous chrysophrase, and blending ‘ 

Its hue and fragrance with young spring’s full|ile. 

Bend the green branches down in fond obeisance. 

A hallowed murmur runs firom star to star. 

And stand the gods hushed in mute expectation, . 

While through the land of downfall and black sin 
Strange whispers pass of hope and coming freedom. 

And undulating waves of occult force 

Flow through aU throbbing hearts frrom brute tb human. 

Now M&ra, seeing, comes with his mad hosts 
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On the winged wind of an unbridled fury, 

And opens all the flood-gates of his hate. 

But fire and curses, all hell’s gruesome torrents 
Cannot subdue the Prince of gods and men. 

The victory shines on His imperious ieatures 
And from the wellspring His valiant heart 
An unquenched fire of love and peace is flaming. 

All Mara’s hosts of lurid screaming ghouls 
Cannot do harm e’en to his spotless garment. 

Now turns in tenfold wrath the evil one 

‘You have not made the five great gifts Siddhartha. 

My teeming hosts bear witness unto me. 

Speak now you, ^akya-prinoe, who is your witness.’ 
Then rose ten million voices from the soil. 

And spake the mighty earth in roaring thunder, 
‘We bear Thee witness, dauntless 6akya-prince,’ 
Now fled all hell’s wild hosts in dread confusion. 

The morning dawns, the victory is won. 

And oh, the glory of that love-charmed morning 
O’er all creation hung the silver veil 
Of a great dream, where rosy beacons glimmered 
Inviting to a world of mellow rest. 

Where pain is put to sleep pearl oaso.s, 

The wind filled sails of all unquenched desire 
Are furled. The craft playing on waveless ooeai\ 
Will find its harbour on a starlit shore, 

That tranquil land of dew-kissed lustrous silence. 
The morning isle of a perennial dawn. 

Thb Dbbb Pabk 

Now in the fulness of His Buddhahood 
He walked the road that led unto Benares 
Where the five comrades of His former days 
Were keeping rest. Seeing His f6rm approaching. 
They whispering spsJse, ‘Behold He has oome back t 
But we 'will not now greet Him as Preceptor.’ 

But when they sawJElis soul’s full majesty, 

Upon His noble brow wisdom’s bright splendour. 
Those deep eyes with un&thomed glory filled. 

They ]x>wed their heads in reverent obeisance. 

And &11 in adoration at His feet. 

And here, xmar KfishI, in the sylvan deer park 
He set in motion the great ‘Wheel of Law’ 

That Wheel that sent its beacon through the ages 
And left its golden stamp on many lan^. 
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The pebbly desert beara eternal witness, 

The sages of the South and northern Lakes, 

Live by the Law, tell morbid world-tired seekers 
Of an efFolgent Life that cannot die. 

Calmly He sat. His hand elate in blessing. 

Drawn by the magic of those towering words. 

The flaming devas from supernal regions. 

The groaning dwellers of the lampless pit. 

And all the speechless dwellers of the forest 
Assembled at that grove in harmony. 

Joining the flve, all listening in mute rapture 
The sylvan harpstring of this rhythmic speech 
The mellifluent notes of silver cadence 
That from the wellspring of His diamond soul 
Gave hope to man and beast and sobbing spirits 
And sent its echo over worlds in space. 

That was the night of a world stirring rapture, 

That fllled the heaving air with cosmic force, 

A spring from which flowed forth an eightfold river. 
Which waters still a thirsty world today. 

Kxi^iNiBi 

Near Ku^inara in sequestered grove 

Four Sal trees stand, their crowns in rhythm 8wa3nng, 

A mystic murmur passes through the air. 

The young twigs weep and sigh their rosy blossoms 
The melancholy crowns wave doleful dirge 
Mingled with the soft sobbing of the leaves. 

The falling tears of foliage laden branches. 

The sighing lutestrings of the soughing wind 
Adding a sad refrain in soulful cadence. 

Nature is stirred unto its inmost core. 

The heaving earth, the waves of distant oceans 
Call forth mysterious voices from the deep. 

And unknown mysteries rise from dark caverns; 
Strange occult forces, unknown all to man. 

Join in one mighty world encircling anthem. 

And blend their voices in a requiem. 

While o’er the earth the paU of death is hanging. 

But is the ground a carpet of gold bloom 
That Ml from vivid height in gorgeous showers, 
Laden with scent of lavender and myrrh; 

And fragrance wafted from celestial gardens 
Send waves of light in a transcendent stream^ 

The air is kindled with love-blazing beauty. 
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The gods are sending from their unseen leahns 
A glorious welcome to a world-tired pilgrim, 

Who soon will travel through their sunny land, 

’ Into Vastness of unconquered Silence. 

And under these four sal trees stamds a couch. 

Around which stand in pale and stricken anguish 
A multitude, who turn their tear-stained eyes 
Upon that couch in poignant adoration. 

There in serene, unstrioken majesty 
Solemn and calm the conqueror is resting. 

Halos of glory from His body shine. 

Still speaks His voice, the love-notes gently flowing 
In mellifluent cadence, golden stream. 

Bidding fistewell in those fond, tender accents 
That, ah, so oft have made their hearts rejoice. 

But now, on every word hang silver teardrops. 

‘Weep not for me, my friends, the Law, the Doctrine 
That I have given you, shall be your guide. 

Be steadfast on the path that I have shown you, 

And be ye each a lamp unto himself. 

I now go to my final home, Nirvaiga 
The weary pathway in Samsara’s round. 

My searching aching feet no more shall wander. 

And you awaits the same great Destiny.’ 

Then came the moment of majestic stillness. 

Hushed was the hour, — His great heart beat no more. 
The conqueror had gone to Hjs Dominions, 

That land of bliss beyond aU time and space. 

Where only love and unchecked thought can follow 
Where change and weeping sorrow are no more, 
Where in perennial cosmic silence shrouded 
Eternal life rests in transcendent bliss. 

Now quaked the earth, the rivers swelled in torrents 
And mystic forces filled the atmosphere. 

Down from supernal heights reigned flaming garlands 
In golden showers on that holy bier. 

Now they who mourned turned to their last-love-duty 
With we^)ing hearts and bitter burning tears. 

But spake the voice within, that roused to action I 
‘Forw^, go carry on the flammg torch, 

O’er land and seas shall flow the fiery banner. 

The world shall know the Lovelight of the Law.’ 

And thus the Wlieel of the great Law is rolling 
And will roll on as long as time does last. 



THE ABT OP THE MABATHAS AND ITS PBOBLEMS 

By 

Db. H. Gobtz, Baroda 

The art of the Marathas is still a neglected field of Indian archaeology. 
As a result of certain traditional prejudices most scholars have dismissed, a 
priori, the idea that it might be worth investigation or appreciation. 

The first prejudice is that the Maratha raiders had been too rude soldiers 
to be capable of bringing forth an art of their own. Yet the same argument 
might have been brought forward against Tamerlan, the Ghaznavids, Saljuqs, 
Ottoman Turks, many conqueror hordes of China, the early Mediaeval kingdoms 
of Europe,* etc. The barbarism of conqueror hordes can go hand in hand 
with an appreciation of cultural values amongst their leaders, encouraging a 
distinct class of scholars, artisans, religious men. Such etn appreciation, 
however, had existed amongst the Marathas from the very beginning. There 
was the religious renaissance of the Marathi saints, of a Tukaram, Bamdas, 
etc., there was a traditional cultivation of Sanskrit learning amongst the 
Deccani brahmins, there was a rural art going back to the Hemadpanthi style, 
and echoes from the court arts of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. There was, since 
the conquest of Hindostan, a desire to vie with the splendours of the Mughal 
and Bajput courts. 

The second prejudice consists in the idea that the Maratha hegemony 
represents the supset of Indian greatness, the last fiare-up within a general 
decadence. This is true in a sense. But on the other hand it is likewise 
true that political decadence is not identical with cultural decadence, though 
it colours cultural life in a special manner. Impoverishment and disintegration 
of the open country can go parallel with the splendour of courts and aristo- 
(uracies. Then art becomes an escapism, but this escapism can create wonderful 
dream worlds, sensuous as well as mystic-religious. The Italian and Spanish 
Baroque or the French Bococo were such like dream worlds, and Indian art 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is another one. 

A third prejudice is directed against the aesthetic qualities of such like 
arts, and through the Victorian art critics it has up to the present day infiuenoed 
the current judgments on late Indian art. But modem briticism has since 
long reversed that verdict, and it is high time, to do so also in this country. 
Art criticism of the nineteenth century demanded solely simplicity, harmony 
and naturalness, the charaoteristics of young and hopeful times. But the 
man of decadent ^periods is tom and emotional, his art sMks the stronger 
contrasts of his own life, a rich symphonic orchestration of devalued traditional 
forms, the show of strength besides the masquerade of conventions, an extreme 
at the side of a mathematical pirrity of forms, fervent mysticism 
besides gross sensuality, exuberant ornaments besides utter simplicity, brilliant 
lights contrasted with deep shadows, glamourous colours and patterns, btdanoed 
98 
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by a sense of unreality, of the illusory character of all those dearly loved earthly 
things. 

If these aesthetic problems Maratha art has in common with that of the 
later Mughals, Rajputs and Sikhs, another criticism specially levelled against 
it is that of eclecticism. But this, too, is a prejudice. Art is not a flower which 
somewhere, sometime mysteriously springs from a myptic national soil as 
certain romantic art critics would like to make us believe. National arts are 
nowhere bom as piire virgins, they are the products of chaotic agglomerations 
of cultural elements, national as well as foreign, contemporary as well as 
old ones. Only with growing maturity they develop a personality of their 
own, become pure and apparently unstained by any foreign influences. The 
refined Minoan civilization of ancient Crete and the barbarian art of the 
Danube basin, imports of Assyro-Babylonian art by Phoenicians, Lydians and 
pyprians, the late Egyptian art of Sais have all contributed to the tradition 
leading to the masterpieces of the Parthenon and of Pergamon. Siberian 
nomads and Iranian cavaliers, Indian Buddhists, Greeks and Thai barbarians 
have enriched the stagnant Chinese civilization inherited from the Chou, so 
that the grand classic art of China of the Teang and Sung emperors could 
be bom. At the roots of the pedigree of the Taj Mahal there stand Pathan 
traditions from Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat, influences from Bengal, Rajputana 
and the Deccan, and new imports from Persia and Turkistau. What has made 
all of them great, was not the virgin purity of their origin, but the strong 
national or social consciousness which could assimilate these many mfluences 
into one new, self-contained style of outspoken personality. The ‘ eclecticism ’ of 
Maratha art is only that of all youi^ arts, also of classic 'Gupta art during 
its formative stage in the Mathura of the late Indo-Soythians. Maratha art 
has in the course of time likewise evolved its own personality and charac- 
teristio style. But this is too often overlooked because the lifetime of its 
mature style had been brief, whereas the formative elements have been 
overemphasized, as they stiU are better known than the style finally bom 
from them. 

But just this makes Maratha art so interesting. For as it is near to us, 
we are in an exceptionally good position to study the mechanism of its growth 
and the forces behind the latter. Let us,* therefore, study the questions: 
First, which social forces have formed Maratha art ? Then, which elements 
have contributed to its formation? Thirdly, what has been the selective 
process and what the hierarchy of types in this agglomeration? Finally, 
what are the characthnstics of the style into which they were fused ? 

already observed there existed a certain cultural tradition in the 
Maratha country, already before Sivaji raised the baimer o^ rebellion against 
the Muslim rulers of Bijapur and Delhi. Nay, this local culture had been the 
prerequisite condition to render his ambitious dreams practicable at all. 
For no nationaj consciousness and still less any national enthusiasm are 
possible without a 'distinct cultural tradition differentiating its carriers from 
the neighbouring nations and States. On the negative side, this distinctive 

sSb 
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oonsoioumesB was created by the oommon protection offsred by the foot- 
hills of the Western Ghats to the heirs of the dil&h&ras and HoysaJas, and the 
refugees from Deogiri and Vijayanagar against the slow, but persistent advance 
of the Islamic powers, ^iljls and Tu^^laqs, Bahmanis, NizamshShls and 
Adilshfiihls. On the positive side it was created by the Maratha saints, 
TukarSm, Biondas, etc. 

This civilization was rural and simple, its architecture a frint echo of the 
Hemadpanthi temple style combined with the Western Deccani peasant house, 
its sculpture and painting of that very crude t 3 rpe which we can trace every- 
where as the oldest one after the crisis of the Muslim invasions. Then, with 
the rise of Maratha jagirdars in the service of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Delhi 
and finally with the kingdom of ^ivaji (1646-80) higher demands for luxury 
and pomp cpme up which, however, were still simple enough. It seems that 
they were satisfied by second-dass artisans from the surrounding Muslim 
centres. Thu attitude changed with the rise of the Peshwas. The great 
pillaging campaigns all over India brought home many art treasures; king ^ahtlji 
(-f-1749) had the leisure of a peaceful life which always encourages the protec- 
tion of the arts ; the Peshwas BajirSo I (1720-40) and BSl&ji Baji Bao (1740-61), 
proud and ambitious, had the desire to exhibit their growing power in buildings 
and pompous ceremonies; artisans and dancing girls were imported from the 
North, though there still prevailed a haughty disdain against the toy things of 
the weak and corrupt Hindusthanis, comparable to that of the Bomans against 
the ‘Graeculi’. 

But under MSdhav Bao I (1761-72) and II (1774-96) and the long regency 
of N&na Famavi^ (-{-1800) Maratha life had become refined. There still 
continued a certain immigration of artists from Bajputana and even from 
China, but on the whole Maratha art had already found its own style, with a 
certain variation in the North where the connections of MahSdji Sindhift 
(1761-94) with the Mughal court and Jaipur had created a much stronger 
Mughal infiuence, and at Tanjore (since 1679) in the South where South Indian 
civilization predominated. Since the reign of BSji Bao II (1796-1818) the 
disintegration set in. With the break-up of the Maratha federation also its 
art was dispersed over many loc^ centres which feU under the influence of 
their surroundings. And finally European influence became strong when 
British suzerainty had made Western art feshionable. ^ut also the latter 
has undergone curious vicissitudes, penetrating in mixed and archaic forms 
before its genuine contemporary aspects could find ackno'd'ledgment. 

At the beginning of Maratha art there stands a style which may somiehdw 
have been derived from Hemadpanthi architecture. But the connection is 
not strict, for aftes the Muslim invasions it cam be traced almost everywhere 
and may better be regarded as a primitive rural style which alone survived 
when the great temples had been overthrown and their beautiful sculptures 
mutilated. It is true that this richer temple architecture .was revived in the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, but as fiur as our evidi^oe at present goes, 
this seems to have been the result of a conscious renaissance whereas the 
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development of the primitive type finally led to Bajput architecture and its 
Mughal offshoots under Akbar and Jah&ngir. But in the Maratha country 
this primitive style survived so long that its fundamental characteristics were 
preserved into a later and richer age. Its characteristics are cellas and closed 
map^pas of almost plain wadis, and rather low step roofs. These roofs may be 
interpreted as a simplification of the miniature storeys of the classical Mediaeval 
ma^^pa roofs back to a clumsy corbelled dome of crude stone beams. Open 
map^pas or Nandi ma^^^pas generally have simple quadrangulas pillars, 
with hardly a suggestion of a capital. In more elegant examples the 
rectangular ground plan has received a certain enrichment by receding comers, 
niches in the interior, a simple door moulding and pillars changing from a 
lower quadrangular to an upper octangular cross-section. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century (S&tara, Purandhar, PanhSla, etc.) the type has been 
further refined under Mughal-Bajput influence, the roof assumes the shape of 
a tent, early Muslim battlement ornaments decorate the cornice, the door 
looks an archaic mihrab, the ceiling has assumed the sixteenth century Bajput 
type (Amber, Orchha, D£tia) of superimposed rows of sloping slabs, with a 
lotus ornament in the centre, the niches belong to the same style, and in the 
South (Kolhapur, Panhala) lathe-turned Deccani-Hindu columns are intro- 
duced. Still later examples (e.g. temple of Sawai Madho Bao at Purandhar) 
show in the interior rich Mughal arches, niches and ceilings, and on the exterior 
a lotus knob instead of the amalaka. But then the type seems to have quickly 
degenerated. 

Parallel to this temple architecture goes a house style consisting of stone 
terraces surrounding one, two (ladies’) or more courts over which halls, galleries 
and rooms are constructed by heavy wooden columns and beams, with inter- 
stices filled in with brickwork and plaster. In the whole Deccan peasant 
houses of this type are to be found, and the later Maratha palaces are dis- 
tinguished firom them only by a greater number of courts and storeys (generally 
two storeys with a third in front) up to six (Shanvarwada, Poona) and seven 
(Indore), and rich wood carvings, wall paintings and plaster ornaments in a 
style evolved from Mughal-Bajput art. 

The architecture of the Bahmanis, Adilshahis and Nizamsh&his had been 
known to the Marathas from the many hill-forts erected since the reign of 
Mahmfid I Bahmani (1378-97) and further improved under the successive 
dynasties of thq Bahmaius. Generally speaking, this Deccani-Muslim architec- 
ture of the hill-forts is of a stem and rather plain type, though the mosques, 
tombs and gates often have elegant arch and pilaster mouldings and some 
floral motifs and knobs on top of the arches. 6iv&ji continued this tradition, 
but after his death it seems ta have died out. The utter, distress of Mughal 
pibssuie and of civil war had not been &vouxable to new building activities. 

Only when the victorious advance of the Maratha armies after the death 
of AurungzSb (1707) gave peace to the Maratha country and pride to its 
leaders, the arts began to flourish again. It seems that the first impulse had 
been given by the Peshwft B&jl Bfio I (1720-40) when in 1730 he started to 
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eieot his own fortified WSda in Poona. But not before 1740 buil(£ng activitieB 
seem to have assumed a greater extent, until the orisis of 1761 and the death of 
B&ji BSo (1761) made a temporary end to this first heyday of Maratha 
art. We may call it the Eclectic Period. For no genuine Maratha style had 
yet developed. Artisans were summoned &om all sides so that the art of this 
period is a real sample collection of Indian styles. In the South, at Kolhapur 
or Mfihuli near SS.tar&, the temple architecture of Mediaeval Warangal or 
Kanara is taken up again, the royal samadhs at Mahuli reflect the styles of the 
FSrQqi dynasty of KbandSsh and of the Nizamshabis of DaulatabSd, inter- 
mixed with ornament motifs from Gulbarga, Bidar and Vijayanagar. The 
fortifications of the Sbanvarwada in Poona and of the old Bhonsle Wada in 
Nagpur, Baj! Rfio I’s Gate at Purandhar, or the Omkare^ara Temple in 
Poona, the galleries of the Bhav&ni Temple in Aundb, of the Vi4ve4var M§hadev 
and Krishn4svar Mahadev Temples in Mahuli, the Khandoba Temple at 
Jejuri, etc. follow a simple vault style of which it is difficult to say whether 
it should bo defined as early Bajput, degenerated Deccani or provincial Mughal. 
At the SamgaraoSvar Temple at Sasvad Mughal ornaments again are intro- 
duced into an else pure Hindu renascence architecture. Balaji Baji Bao’s 
great temple at Trimbak finally resumes the Mediaeval Gujarati-North-westem 
Deccani tradition in aU its splendour, and also in the temples of Nasik, especially 
in the Snndar Narayan, Gujarati features are strongly in evidence, whereas the 
Mahakala Temple of Ujjain represents a rather clumsy renascence of the 
North Indian temple type. 

Of the secular architecture of this period we know so ffir only little; 
but the palace of Banoji SindhiS (1726-46) at Ujjain is a rather plain Maratha 
buildup, with a bangaldar roof over the closed pavilion on top of the fa 9 ade. 

It is still too early to define the sculpture of this time. It seems to be a 
more or less slavish imitation of classical Mediaeval models, careful in detail, 
but generally the figures are too short, especially the legs, and stiff and expres- 
sionless. More we know about 'pictorial art. The museum of Aimdh has 
very old illustrated manuscripts of two style types. The first might be 
described as a very primitive variety of the Southern Bajput school of 
Jahan^’s time, the other as a degeneration of the seventeenth century Bijapur 
school. But under the first Peshwas both types were superseded by the works 
of provincial Mughal artists of which especially the collection of the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal at Poona possesses a representiUbive collection. 

The second half of the eighteenth century forms • the zenith of 
Maratha art. The disaster of Pfinipat (1761) had ol^stened the minds. 
Though there remained sufficient egoism, cunning and unscrupulous bnftaliiy 
amongst many army leaders, a certain idealism had nevertheless caught the 
minds. The three’Peshwas, MSdhav RSo I (1761-72), NSr&ybn BSo (1772-73) 
and Saw&i Mfidhav Bao (1774-96), tried their best to be exemplary rulers, 
NSnfi Famavis, the crafty statesman behind the scenes, likewise realized the 
importance of Hin du dharma as authority of the regime, jand Ahalya BSi of 
Indore (1764-96) was. a genuine saint. An intellectual atmosphere had 
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developed fostering a oharaoteristie art in which all the elements still discernible 
in the preceding period were fosed into one style. 

In the temples of this later period brick and plaster dominate as they 
are more adaptable to rich forms. The starting point of these late temples 
is the post-Mughal architecture of Bajputana. Already the Bajputs had 
transformed the Mughal style into a Hindu art, i.e. they had dissolved the 
essentially functional-structural Muslim interpretation of forms into a symbolic- 
sculptural one, reduced the subordinate parts to mere moulded ornaments, 
amalgamated them into new composite forms, and multiplied them into 
complicated symphonies of reduplications. 

This tendency was taken up and continued by the Marathas. The 
Mediaeval (iikhara formed a composite of a plain central spire along which 
innumerable small Oharas, slim and broad ones, rose upwards, until that 
vertical movement was finally capped by the heavy horizontal amalaka. 
The Maratha ifikhara forms a similar system, not of spires but of miniature 
Heccani and Mughal bangaldar chhattris and minarets. But whereas in late 
Bajput temples these chhattris stiU are genuine pavilions, in the Maratha 
temples they are grouped together in row after row, in bundles and column 
bundles until the top is capped, not by an S,malaka, but by a miniature fiuted 
bulb dome rising from a lotus, like the cupolas of the later Bijapuri mausolea. 
In the Maratha temples of the Deccan this lotus-dome amalaka is on the four 
sides often supported by big Nagas, apparently a heritage from ^ilahara 
architecture. Only very few of these miniature chhattris are genuine pavilions, 
most of them are massive structures whose niches are filled with the modelled 
or painted figures of gods, saints and angels. The niches of the cellas are 
generally enclosed by the traditional Mediaeval Gujarati framework, but 
their columns not seldom are of a Muslim type, a cusped arch is set into the 
frame, and the jali filling is as often as not of Muslim origin. Smaller niches not 
seldom show a simple pendentif work evolved from a prototype common in the 
Tughlaq period. The border of the platform’ supporting the map^apa is often 
decorated with stone reliefs of those heavy rings, at which the Mughals used 
to fosten the ropes of their shamiySn&s. For the mapdapa and ardhamap4<^pa 
proper the Gujarati cupola has become the rule, often supported by late 
Mughal arches, and with a low or lotus-bud psterior dome. Along the comice 
a miniature Mughal pent roof is added, often crowned by a Muslim battlement 
frieze. Another very characteristic type of map^pa simply is the hall of the 
Maratha palace erected in friont of the cella, as on the other hand many real 
durbar halls end in Hxe shrine of the Ishte DevatS of the Sardar or royal fitmily. 
Thus Maratha temples in most oases also are enclosed in a court of the usual 
Maratha type, the halls of which serve as naqqar-^Sna, dhamri&Ui, schools, 
priest quarters, etc. 

Civil buildings have retained the traditional Maratha type. But their 
decoration has become very rich. The gigantic heavy woodwork of the 
public palace oourjis often is plain as it had originally been covered with 
brocades. But in the more intimate interior courts, especially in the ladies' 
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quarters with the tulsi flower-stands and ‘Mughal’ fountains m the oentie, 
it is delioate and generally beautifully oarved. The wooden columns are a 
last* development of the late Mughal type as it had evolved since AurangzSb 
£knd Muhammad Shah, The arches, though ousped like late Mughal arches, 
are low, broken in the centre and end in heavy knobs so that they seem to be 
not so much an evolution from the latter, but rather a cross-breed between 
the Mughal-Rajput arch and the Southern Hindu bracket. The origin of most 
of the other wood carvings can be traced to the Muslim (also pre-Mughal) 
tradition, Gujarat and Bajputana (peacock motif in several variants). The 
walls between and behind these heavy, almost black wooden arcades are 
decorated with small late Mughal niches or large wall paintings. Also on top 
of the arcades, friezes of small paintings were sometimes added (Shanvar and 
Konkerwadas, Poona), whereas the wooden ceilings were decked with a 
wonderful ornament work of thin, carved wood ledges. The fountains in the 
courts and halls have not the shallow basins of classic Mughal architecture, 
but are narrow and deep, like those of Akbar’s and Jahan^’s time, with 
complicated bundles of Mughal columns crowned by lotus buds for the water 
jets. The arrangement of the basins, often with a thm, curved brim, is very 
beautiful, and reveals a thorough acquaintance with the Mughal Charbagh. 
Palaces of this type are common in Poona, but can also be found in the whole 
area of Maratha expansion, Satara, Aundh, Kolhapm, Nasik, Chandor, 
Baroda, Indore, Maheshwar and Nagpur. 

In Indore, however, Mughal-Rajput influence had already been very 
strong whereas in Gwalior and Ujjain it actually predominated. Ahalya 
Bai’s buildings, it is true, strictly follow the simple Maratha tradition, but the 
temples of her successor Yeshwant Rao Holkar (1795-1811) represent an inter- 
mediate form between the Maratha (genuine 6ikhara) type and the late Rajput 
temple with its broad pent roofs and open chhattris. The enclosure of these 
temples belongs to the pure North Indian tradition, and likewise many samadhs 
at the Chhattri Bagh of Indore. The Gorkhi palace of Daulat Rao Sindhia 
(1794-1827) at Gwalior is pure Mughal architecture. His and Jankoji II’s 
(1827-43) shrines at Gwalior, that of Ranoji (1726-46) at Ujjain and the 
‘Chhattri’ Temple of Baij& Bai at the same place might as well have been 
erected at some Rajput court, except for small details revealing their Maratha 
connections. 

Sculpture and painting of this time are not of special quality, but they 
have a fresh original note. The imitation of Medieval sculptures is, wherever 
possible, overcome and, perhaps under Rajput’ or Gujarati inspiration, super- 
seded by an attempt towards a realism describing contemporary life, especially 
in the figures of dwarapSlas, gandharvas and apsaras. Thus the chief entrance 
of later Maratha temples is generally decorated with rathef stiff and gaudy, 
realistic statues of contemporary Maratha warriors, standing or sitting on 
elephants. The figures of dancing girls and musicians, generally in the late 
Hindu or Delhi-Lucknow dress, not seldom have a considerable charm. Also 
purely mythological sculpture has become infected by these tendencies where 
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especial]^ the BAdhS-Eiishna <^ole, folly developed first in Bajput art, gave 
fall Boope to the inventiveness of the mason. 

In this time also a genuine Maratha school of painting finally developed* 
Miighftl and Bajput painters have continued to be feshionable at the rich 
courts deep into the nineteenth century. These paintings stand nearest to 
certain types of the Jaipur and Jodhpur schools, and it is well possible that 
from there artists went over to the Maratha service when as a result of civil 
wars and the Maratha devastations those splendid art centres passed through a 
period of misery and desolation. At our present stage of knowledge these 
pain ting s are difficult to identify, but often betray themselves by architectural 
and dress features characteristic for the Maratha tradition. Besides this 
refined court art, however, a popular school grew up, apparently trained by the 
just mentioned masters. For the whitewashed brick walls of the Maratha 
palaces invited to a decoration by wall paintings. Yet these* walls also 
demanded a large and rather summary treatment which left no scope for the 
technical subtilities of the miniatures, but encouraged the same naive natural 
freshness which characterizes contemporary sculpture. And in imitation of 
these wall paintings also a new type of miniatures developed, of rather crude 
technique, summary treatment, but good observation of life. The figures 
are heavy, if not fat, eyes rather over-enlarged, legs generally too short, the 
standing posture often out of balance, but else expression and movements are 
vivid. Landscape remains undeveloped. Favourite colours are blue, green 
and yellow. It is at present difficult to say how much the Maratha school of 
Tanjore has contributed to this style, or has been shaped by it. But so much 
we can say that early in the eighteenth century the court style of the Tanjore 
paintings still had been late Mughal. On the other hand are certain charac- 
teristics of the popular Maratha pictures to be found not only in Tanjore, but 
in the whole South of that time, especially the summary treatment, the pre- 
dilection for round lines and &t figures. And at least we have one case of 
an ioonographic type migrating from the South up to the Panjab Himalaya 
via Tanjore, the Maratha country, the Vallabbacharya temples of Bajputana 
and Mathura : the image of the baby Krishna lying on a lotus leaf and sucking 
its toe. 

The industrial arts have not yet been explored systematically, but they 
seem to have received strong influences both from Bajputana and Tanjore, 
and to have undergone the same transformation towards a rich, but heavy 
type. * 

From the deatli. of the second Midho BSo (1796) to the middle of the 
ninieteenth century we may reckon the last phase of Maratha art, that of 
decadence and disintegration. One source of this decadence was the demorali- 
zation of Maratha'society, extreme individualism, corruption and licentiousness. 
Its counterpart in art was a wild and exuberant degeneration of forms in 
which the organic function of forms was sacrificed to the whim of fancy, and a 
not less unbridkiSd absorption of foreign imports. North Indian, Chinese and 
several t 3 rpes of European art. Against purists it must, however, be stressed 
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that not this absorption of foreign inspirations was the morbid aspect of this 
decadence; it was actually the last healthy self-defence. For not purity of 
form, but creative capacity is the sign of a living art. And the petrifection of 
forms following on the heyday of a pure style is the real decadence, the inner 
death against which those ^exotistic’ experiments represent the first progress 
on a way through a long crisis towards a new creative art. We should, there- 
fore, not despise them. 

The temple architecture of the last period is represented by two degenerate 
types and one last, poor renascence t 3 rpe. In the first the system of super- 
posed sham chhattris has been reduced to a single storey, whereas the Smalaka- 
lotus dome has grown to excessive dimensions. In the second the ^ikhara has 
been simplified to a fluted cone crowned by a small lotus dome or by a genuine 
Smalaka, the latter a loan from the next type. For the renascence Sikhara is 
again an ilnitation of the Mediaeval type, but without its elegant forms; it 
has lost that perfect parabolic contour, symbol of a x>erfect balance of masses; 
its outline now passes from a rigid vertical into two simple circle segments. 
Better, however, are some temple enclosiues such as that of the GopSl Mandir 
at Ujjain (1833). The dynamic intensification of its late Mughal-Bajput forms 
from the latter wings towards the facade of the central entrance would have 
aroused the enthusiasm of every European Baroque architect. 

This overwhelming invasion of late Mughal-Rajput forms, especially of 
the innumerable slim bays and balconies so characteristic for the Hawa Mahal 
at Jaipur or the Moti Mahal in Jodhpur Fort, is the main featiue of the first 
phase of late Maratha palace architecture. But they are cramped between 
the traditional Meuatha half-timbered work with its completely opposite 
style tendencies of linearism and simplicity (Chief Gate of Indore Palace, 
Western Naqqar-^Sna of the old Bhonslewada at XSgpur, Nana Famavis’s 
house in Poona, etc.). And the effect is an 3 d)hing but satisfactory, in spite of 
the gigantic dimensions of some of these buildings. In the woodwork, 
especially at the Vishram Bagh at Poona, an outspoken Chinese influence 
becomes evident, originally imported probably via Goa where we have a 
Maratha temple with Chinese roof at Pond&, then via Bombay. This Chinese 
influence seems to be responsible also for the later type of Maratha brackets 
at Baroda, though they have quickly become completely Indianized. And 
finally also for certain heavy furniture from Vij&pur in Baroda State. 

The next stage brings an invasion of eighteenth century French 
architecture and even furniture in an alrea(^ half-Indmnized form, mainly 
via Lucknow. As both eighteenth Oentury French and Indian art represented 
late styles, the adaptation was easy, and the amalgamation and mixture of 
the individual elements remai^ble. The French decorative forms were 
simply imposed on the traditjonal Indian architecture system, in many qases 
replacing wimiliM* Indian forms, in exactly the same manner in which in the 
North European Renaissance of the sixteenth centmy an Italian decoration 
had been grafted on a French, German, Spanish or English late Gothic tradi- 
tion, or in which the French Rococo had been grafted on eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth oentuiy Ottoman-Turkish art. A curious feature of this architeo* 
ture lies in certain pseudo-Chinese buildings, inspired not directly from China, 
but by the ‘Chinoiserie’ of Rococo Europe, the Western counterpart of the 
ezotistic tendencies which in India the Lucknow Rococo and Louis XVI 
(Georgian) style represented. An example in Lucknow is the Sikandar Bagh, 
a Maratha one, the pavilions of the Tulsi B&gh in Nfigpur. The chief 
heritage of this period in Indian furniture consists of the big lustres everywhere 
to be found in Maratha palaces and temples. They represent a simplified imita- 
tion of the famous Venetian glass lustres, and were later on often replaced by 
genuine Venetian imports. The Victorian English style, however, came into 
fashion only about 1830-60. It was never genuinely absorbed and spelt the 
final death of late Indian, including Maratha, art. 

In the sculpture of this time two tendencies can be traced. One was the 
decay of traditional sculpture down to a completely degenerated type reminding 
of negro fetishes. The other was the introduction of a misunderstood Western 
naturalism grafted on the traditional Maratha ideals of beauty. This unplea- 
sant product lacks the strength of life expression which is the prerequisite of 
beauty in a naturalistic style, but also the perfect pattern which alone raises 
a mere artisan tradition to the level of genuine beauty. This clay sculpture 
has been used for the funerary doUs of the Maratha samadhs and many house- 
hold and procession idols, and its tradition is still alive. 

In the paintings the balance between debased Mughal-Rajput and popular 
Maratha style remained the same. Of this time we have luxurious rooms in 
the Moti Bagh at Indore, the Tambekarwada and the Vitthal Mandir at Baroda, 
etc. decorated with waU paintings as well as varnished wooden panels. The 
details leave much to be desired, but the general effect is charming. An 
interesting feature lies in the copies from European art, English prints of the 
Regency and French ones of the periods of Napoleon, the Restauration and 
Louis Philipi)e. In the ‘Adillatwada at S&t&r§>, for instance, we can see, 
amongst other pictures, the entry of Napoleon’s armies into Berlin in 1806. 
Occasionally also copies from Chinese paintings are to be found. But whereas 
all these copies have had no influence on Maratha art, Chinese underglass 
painting in that time created a new Maratha school of Indian painting. In 
China this technique was known at least since the later Ming dynasty. It was 
introduced in Europe towards the end of the sixteenth century, but was popular 
only in folk art. tb turned up in Poona first during the last years of N&n& 
Eamavis as a purely Chinese import, even with Chinese subjects. But soon 
we find also portraits .of Maratha rulers and sardars, princesses and&shionable 
dancing girls. Then also the style became more and more Indian and spread 
over the whole sphere of Maratha influence, frx>m N&gpur, Gwalior and Baroda 
to Eolhapm:, Serihgapatam, Mysore and Tanjore. The ofigin of the Mica 
pictures of Bengal has not yet been explored, but it seems probable that they 
were inspixed by this school of Sino-Maratha underglass painting. With the 
growing influence 'of Epgiish civilization in the wake of the railways also under- 
glass painting withered away, like all the late schools of Indian pictorial art. 
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This survey has made it sufficiently dear that Maratha art represents a 
special and distinct style of Indian art, indeed the last one brought forth 
before the collapse of the nineteenth century. There remains to us only the 
task to define its characteristics, the relation of its component elements and 
the spirit welding them together into a distinct style. The basic tact for our 
analysis must be the realization that the Maratha empire represented not only 
a national movement, but also a Hindu revolution against Muslim supremacy. 
Its cultural ideal, therefore, had to be a Hindu renaissance. It was, however, 
not ait archaistic attempt to revive the past, but a living renaissance in the 
spirit of its own time. Therefore the Maratha attitude was discerning and 
selective. In military architecture the Muslim tradition was, on the whole, 
continued, for before the coming of the French and British it was the best 
and most up-to-date fortification system. Neither was civil architecture a 
revival of.the past. The Hindu rural house of the Maratha country was 
developed, on the model of the many-storeyed palaces of Bijapur, into a new 
palace type, retaining the national half-timbered system of halls on stone 
terraces, closed by whitewashed brick fillings. But the national rustic temple 
architecture had been too poor as to revive the splendours of past Hindu 
glory. Thus here alone a conscious revival was attempted with the help of 
such traditions as had survived in the Kamatik, Gujarat and Bajputana. But 
neither here a slavish imitation of the past was envisaged, and after the first 
eclectic reconstructions soon an original style developed. 

The chief factor in the making of this new style was the introduction of 
contemporary Indian court art in the decoration of those basic architectural 
types of the national Hindu renaissance. Only at the start we can distinguish 
between Hindu and Muslim elements. For to whatever roots we may trace 
the individual motifs, in eighteenth century Indian art they were fused into 
one style employed likewise by Hindus and Muslims. We may even say that 
by that time even the classical Mughal style had become more Hindu than 
Muslim. For it had been taken over by the Bajputs and was developed by 
them in a new, national Hindu spirit, with its symbolic sculptural inter- 
pretation of architectural forms, its system of decorative organization by a 
multiphcation of devalued original motifs, and its musicality of simplified 
lines in painting. Thus the Mi)ghal-Bajput style — ^which had absorbed also 
the Deccani tradition — ^had become acceptable to Hindus, and formed, as the 
luxury style of the period, the chief stock of all decoration amongst the 
Marathas, especially in masonry, plasterwork, painting and small luxury 
articles. This explains also its decisive influehoe on the.lransformation of the 
4ikhara of the Maratha temple. For as the iikhara had been a compbsifo of 
anm.11 decorative motifs, it could so easily change its character from a spire tower 
to a ohhattri to'vrer. Only in wood carving the stronger 'Gujarati tradition 
predominated, until it, too, was swallowed up by the new tendencies. But 
besides these leading currents there always remained a fiotsam of archaic 
motifo, heritage of the originally provincial character p£ Maratha art. This 
survival of archaic motife in provincial art is a very important problem which 
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needs further study and will change many of our conventional identifications 
and chronological allocations in Indian art history. 

But what was the spirit welding these forms together into a unity ? The 
Marathas had been a nation of frugal herdsmen and tillers of the soil. They 
had become mighty not as an emigrant aristocracy, but as raiders, for a long 
period always returning to their home country, and even when settling down 
far away, still with their hearts in the poor, but healthy Maratha highlands. 
Peasants are conservative, and a renaissance movement again is conservative. 
Maratha art has been conservative. Peasants are simple and practical, not 
sophists nor ideologists. Maratha art has never had a doctrine, it was eclectic 
and assimilative in all minor questions. Peasants, especially hillmen, preserve 
a certain heavy coarseness. This coarse heaviness and solidity have likewise 
been characteristios of Maratha art. The Maratha empire builders, however, 
had also been children of their time, of a declining Indian civilization, tom 
between bratal power politics and dharma, poverty and luxury, traditionalism 
and search for new inspirations, sensuality and mysticism : An Indian Baroque 
Age 1 And Baroque is the character of Maratha art, not replete with quiet 
harmony, but full of tensions : tension between stasis and movement, simplicity 
and excessive decoration (as in the Spanish Churrigueresque style), grossness 
and religiosity, national and foreign elements. And as the European Baroque 
ended in the playful form dissolution of the Rococo and in the exotic 
Chinois erie, likewise the Maratha Baroque dissolved at the end of the 
eighteenth century into a fancy style and then into an exotism of partly 
Chinese, partly Boooco-Westem origin. It was the last national art of pre- 
industrial India. It was not one of the highlights of Indian civilization, but 
in any case an art deserving careful study and appreciation. 


RUDAKI, THE FATHER OF NEO-PERSIAN POETRY 

By 

Db. M. Ishaqxte 

In the roll of famous poets and vmters tb whom Tr&n is indebted for the 
revival of her language and literature, Rfidaki’s name deserves the first place. 
He refined the language, enriched its vocabulary and made it capable of 
expressing aU kinds wd shades, of thought. He is not unduly revered as the 
fiither f>f neo-Persian poetry — the inaugurator of the new era of poetic com- 
position in Persian. 

bihi came tqider the Arab sway after the decisive battle fought at 
Nah4>vand in A.D. 642. The Arabic language and literature' reigned supreme 
in the country for .well over two centuries. It was only during the 7&hirid 
period (A.D. 820-;72) that the Iranian Muse began to sing again after her age- 
long silence. The ^hff&rids (A.D. 868-903), being of Iranian origin, by their 
patronage gave a strong impetus to the begiiming of Persian poetry. No poet 
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of outstanding merit is known to have appeared during these two periods. The 
Sftm&nid princes (A.D. 874-999) undoubtedly played a glorious rdle in that 
they farthered the revival of both Persian prose and poetry by liberally 
patronizing the literary luminaries of the period, and it was in their magnificent 
court that Bfidaki and Daqiql, the precursor of Firdausi, fiomished. 

The name of the poet, as given by ‘Awfi, is Abii ‘Abdu’llah Ja*&r 
Mu)^tmmad ar-Bfidahi as-Samarkandi.^ Different Tazhira (memoir) writers 
have given his name differently. Sam‘&m in his KitSbu’l Anaab has given the 
name as Abfi ‘Abdu’Mh Ja‘far bin Muhammad bin Haldm bin *Abdu’r- 
Bahm&n bin Adam ar-BfidaU ash-ShS‘ir as-Samarhandi.* Ahmad Manini has 
adopted this name in his commentary on the Ta’rihh-i Tamini.* DaulatshSh 
in his Tazhira records his name as ‘Abu’l-Hasan Bfidagi.* 

The poet was a native of Banuj, a village in the district of Bfidak near 
Samarhand. He adopted his pen-name as ‘Budaki’, because he hailed from 
Bfidak. Some writers have sought to explain the term ‘Budaki’ by saying 
that the poet was so called because he could play on rfid® (harp). This 
explanation is obviously wrong, because in that case, as pointed out by Sa‘id-i 
NaHsi,* the poet would have been called BudI (and not Bfidaki) or rather 
Bild-nawaz, Budzan or Bfidsaz which is the term for one who can play on riid. 
Blldak, a diminutive form of Bud, has not been met with. The term ‘ Buda^ ’, 
as spelt by Jackson, Browne and other orientalists, is obviously erroneous. 
As the poet passed most of his life in the court of the Samanid kings at BukharS, 
some of the memoir-writers t hink that he was a native of Bukhara. 

The exact date of birth of the poet is not known. But by a rough calcula- 
tion made fix>m the internal evidences at our disposal, it may be said that he 
was bom about the middle of the third century of the Hegira. According to 
Sam'anI he died in A.H. 329.’ The following verses of the poet himself go to 
show that he lived to a ripe old age* : — 

Grown so old am I and thou too art not young. 

Full of wrinkles is my bosom and bent art thou like a bow. 


» 'Awfl, LubOMUAjlbSh, ii, 6, ed. B. O. Browne, in the Persian, Hiatoricail Texts Series, 
Leyden, 1003. 

■ ‘Abdu’l-Karim b. Muhammad as-Sama'&nl, KjfSbu'l-AntSb ,{Axa,\Aa text, faosimile), 
published by the E. J. W. Oibb Memorial (Vol. XX, 1013), fol. 262. . * 

* Ahmad Manlnl, AlJaifyu’l-WahH 'Ala Ta’rfkh-i Ati Nafri'l-'Utbi, i, 62. 

* Dawlatsh&h, Tadhleiratu'th-Shu'arS, p. 31, ed. Browne, in the Persian Historical Texts 

Series, Leyden, 1001. .» 

»iWi.,p.31. 

• AhtriU u A*V<Ir.i Aba 'Abdu'lUh Ja’/ar Mv^mmad ROdcM Samar^nH, Vol. H, p. 466, 
Tehran, 1310 A.H. (solar). 

’ Sama‘6al, KiMmn-AtuOb (Aiabie text, fiwsimile), published by B,J. W. dibb Memorial 
(Vol. XX, 1013), fol. 262. • * 

• AsadI, Lughat^ Furt, p. 24, ed. Paul Horn, Berlin, 1807 and p. 76, ed. ‘Abb#s IqbU, 
Tehran, 1310 A.H. (solar). 
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Elsewhere he says: 

jU" ^1 J< V d\x^ ^jj J>y jl 4^ jib jJ J ^ J-J ^ ^ 

^IjI ^ ^pJt^ ^ V**- 4)li*^ 

Wore out and fell all the teeth I had, 

They were teeth, nay they were bright lamps; 


Now the time hath changed and changed am 1, 

Get a beggar’s stick, for ’tis the time to have a stick and a wallet. 

And again he writes: 

f J! o j? ji jrj-i ** 

^j» tsJjJ 

Exceeding old and decrepit 1 had grown 
His &Toors made me young anew^. 

From these verses we imderstand that the poet's skin got wrinkled with 
age. He had lost all his teeth and had grown so decrepit that he needed a 
stick for support. The age of a man of this description should be between 
seventy and eighty, if not more. If we suppose that he lived for seventy years, 
then it may be said that he was bom about the year 259 A.H. 

‘AwH says that HhdaM was bom blind. ‘Abdu’r-Bal^nan Jami in his 
BaMristan, Amin Ahmad in his Haft-i Iqllm and Beza Quli Khan Hidayat 
in his Majmau'UFti^a^ have shared 'Awfi’s view. But their view is not 
correct due to the following &ots* : — 

(i) EQs similes are so exact and trae that they cannot be expected to 
be from the pen of a person who is bom blind. 

As for example: 

•iT *1^ \SjJ j 

i 

OflF and on the Sun peeps out of the cloud 
Like unto a lover hiding from his rival. 

^ AaadL Lughat^i Fvfa, p. 14, ed., Paul Horn, Berlin, 1897 and p. 35, ed. 'AbbAs Iqb&l, 
Tehran, 1819 A.H. (solar).' . 

^ Egyptian writer Jam&lu’ddln Muhammad b. NubAta in his work Sarfjku^l^'VyUnfl 
Sharh^i JSiadlat-i ibn-i Zaidun, while dealing with the biography of BashshAr b. Burd (put to death 
in A.D. 783), says tha( the poet who was bom blind used such similes as ooidd hardly be expected 
firom^a blind poet and adds that the poet when asked how he could use such similes replied that 
when the physical eye was unable to see, the power of the eye of the mind was intensified: 

aA jki. U» j;aR 4:a 
[p. 166, Alexandria, A.H. 1290]. 
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Elsewhere he says: 

j? (JLJ 

That tiny mouth of thine is, as it were, a pomegranate cut 
open. 

.(ii) Colours play an important part in some of bis verses, viz.. 

^ ■*■*«* Ci X i t * ^ .xL* ^ 

The Sim would hide itself, if thou unveilest thy face red as 
. tulip 

And that chin would at once resemble an apple if the apple 
had a black mole on it. 

Also 

-Vi -X ^ ^ t5» j 

* ** -^1 ! 3^ 

One who saw that red wine confused it for molten ruby. 

In the following verse he praises the beautiful white set of teeth 
he had in his younger days : 

. oWj» J J ^ 

^ y. J ^y, ^ Sjt«« 

They were as white as pure silver and resembled a row of pearls. 
They were as bright as the Morning Star and as clear as the 
drops of rain. 

(iii) The word (i.e. I saw) used in some of his verses definitely 
proves that he was not bom blind; e.g. 

c>3bj jiisljuL jf* 

sftAbi5> JJ^ \Sy* 0^1 ^ 3^ • 

At daybreak I saw the Sun, aa it shone, ^stening westward 
from Khur&s&n. • .• 

Again elsewhere he says: 

ijJjl J.I Ad J. J. •■'CjS • 

ji ^ y O^J 

Xear Rarakhw I saw a hoopoo, its cries weuld pierce the clouds, 
I saw it clad in a little mantle of variegated hues. 
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(iv) Both DaulatBh&h and Hamdu’ll&h Mustawfl are silent so £sr as 
the blindness of the poet is oonoemed. 

Front these arguments we oome to the oondusion that the poet was not 
blind firom his birth. But it may be said that he became blind in his advanced 
age. Maidni in his commentary on the Ta*rikh-i Tamni, following Naj&tl, 
says that the poet was blinded towards the close of his life.^ If that be so, 
he must have been blinded either on account of some eye-disease or by way 
of punishment then prevalent. He might have been punished for bis close 
association with the minister Abu’l-Fazl Mubammad Bal'amI (d. Safar . 10, 
329/Nov. 14, 940) who was deprived of his office in A.H. 326/A.D. 937-38 for 
his leanings towards the Isma'ili sect.s 

Another important point that may be considered here is that later poets 
like Daqiql,* Abu Zarra'a Mu'ammari * and Nfisir-i Khusraw,B while speaking 
of BOdaki’s blindness, have said nothing about his blindness from birth. 

From the different accounts at our disposal, it appears that the poetic 
effusions of BOdaki was very great. ‘AwH says that according to a narrator 
the verses of BOdaki filled one himdred volumes,* while J&mi, on the authority 
of the 8har}t-i Tamini, states that the poet composed a million and three 
hundred thousand verses.? The poet Bashidl* of Samarkand says that he 
counted the verses of Budaki and found that they amounted to one million 
and three hundred thousand and adds that if counted with greater care the 
verses might be found to be greater in number. Of this fabulous output, 
only a scanty remnant has come down to us. The Teheran edition of the 
so-called ‘Dxvan-i BiidaH’ * contains only a few poems that may be accepted 

1 Asadi’s Laghat-i Furs, ed. P. Horn, 66 and ed. Iqbal, p. 270. 

^ . > 

* j Ja.. 

< B&qlqIsayB: 

c?H ^ •jfiF J dhtV ••*'3 

* Abu ZaiT&*a Mu*ainmarl of Qurg&n, a poet of later S&mdiiid period, when aaked if he 
could write poems like RudakI, is said to have replied: 

f ^ S^jj j' if S^jj \ 

<y f ^ if 

[•Awfr, ii. p. loj. 

* N&fir*i Khusraw l^as a reference to Rudakl's blindness in the verse : 

C?H •j? J 

• [DUidn-f Nd.fir4 Khusraw, p. 323» Tehran, A.H. 1304-7 (solar) ], 

* LubOb, ii, 7. «« 

Bahdristdn, p. 91, Tehran, A.H. 1311 (solar). 

^ The verse referred to is: 

Jil Jjji ^ • J f ^ 

* Edited by 9adru*l-feutt&b Ibrfihim b. Mubaminad b. 'All Amulf, dedicated to ForldOn 
Mta& and publUhed in A.H. 1816. 
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as Btldakl’s compositions.^ Eth4 has collected fifty-two fragments amounting 
to two himdred and forty-two couplets.* To these we should now add the 
linra quoted by Asadl (d. A.H. 465) in his Lughat-i Furs. In this oldest 
extant lexicographical work, Rtldaki has been cited one hundred and sixty-one 
times. Among these quotations which are mostly single rhymed distiohs there 
are sixteen couplets* of the lost Magnavl ‘KaHia m Dimna*. Twenty-nine 
distichs are also available in air Mu* jam ft Ma*ayir-i Ash‘ari’l-*Ajam by 
Shamm’d-lHn Muhammad b. Qais ar-BSd.* 


^ See the article and PBeudo-RUdaH* by £. Deniaon Rosa published iu the Journal 

of the Royal AaicOic Society of Great Britain and Irdand, Ootober, 1924, pp. 609-44. 

2 Hermann £th4, RudagI, der Samaniden dichter, in Kachriohtein von der KOniglichen 
Qesellschaft der Wisaenaohafler su Qdttingen, 1873, pp. 678-742. 

> See I^ul Horn’s Introduction to Aaadi*s neu persiechea Wdrterbueh (Lughat-i Fura), 
Berlin, 1897. 

* A treatjse on the Prosody and Poetic Art of the Persians isritten early in the seventh 
century of the Hegira, edited by Mlrzft Mutiaxnmad QazvXnl and E. G. Browne and published 
in the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, Vol. X, 1909. 

The *KalUa va Dimna' holds a prominent place in Arabic and Persian literature and is 
the source of many fables which abound in the two languages. So, a brief notice of the work 
will not be out of place here. A copy of the original Sanskrit work was taken from India to 
Ir&Q by a learned physician named Burzuyeh (Burzoe) under the orders of the S&s&nian K ing 
Khusraw I, better known as Anushirwan the Just (A.D. 631-79). It was immediately 
translated into Pahlavi. From the Pahlavi version, the book was translated into Syriac under 
the title 'Kalllag wa Damnag’ by Bud about A.D. 570. It was translated into Arabic about 
AJ)I 670 by Ruzbih better known as ’Abdu’ll&h Ibnul-MuqafCa* (d. circa AJ). 760) under the 
patronage of the second ‘Abbfisid Caliph Mun§ur (A.D. 764-76). From Arabic it was rendered 
into Persian under the orders of the S&manid Neu^r 11 b. Atunad (A.D. 913-42) and clothed 
in verse by Rudakl. Again, it was translated from the Arabic version of ‘Abdu’lloh by 
Abu*l-Ma*all Na^ru’ll&h b. Muljtammad b. *Abdu’l Munshl imder the title ^KalUa va 

Dimna' in A.D. 1141-44 under the order of the Ghaznavid Sultan Bahram Shah in (A.D. 1118-62) 
and this revised translation under the name of KaHUa va Dimna has since been current in Iron. 
Although the Pahlavi translation has been kxst, the Arabic version is still extant and may be 
verified with the help of the translations into Latin, Greek, Syriac, Turkish, Hebrew, Italian, 
French and Engli^. The next Persian version is that made by Qusain b. ’All W&’iz-i-Kashifl 
towards the end of the fifteenth century A.D. It was dedicated by him to Amir Shaikh Al^Lmad 
Suhayll, the Minister of th e Sult&n Qusain a descendant of Tamerlane. The version is 

therefore entitled ' Anwdr-i-SuhayW (the Lights of Canopus). Although the author aimed at 
simplifying earlier version by Na^ru’ll&h, big style is more fiorid and bombastic. The next 
Persian version is that by Abu’l*tfa|l b. Mub&rak ’AU&dqI (d. A.D. 1602), the Minister of 
Emperor Akbar, in A.D. 1587-88. This version is based on Na^ru’U&h’s translation and is 
charaoteriised by its pla iT* language and is known by the nany of the * *Iydr*i Danish* 

or *The Touchstone of Wisdom’, which as a popular version has retained its place as a standard 
work in Peorsian literature. • 

Very few books in the world has attained so much success or have been translated into so 
many languages as work. It baa undergone careful and critical e xamin a tion at the h a nds 
of the Orientalists who have to th e definite conchiw^** that the original text of the work 
is the PafioAoicmlra of Sanskrit literature. The name *KaXUa va Dimneamhaa been taken from 
Karateka and Hamanaka, a &ble in the The original Sanskrit work is sai(^ to 

have been oompossd by a Brahmin of Oeylon Bidpay under the orders of a king n a me d 

Dabshalhn. 

For further d r tatls see Sir John Maloolm’s Sketohaa of Persia^ pp. 71—7%, L o n don, 1861, and 
Th» Ooum tfatory (SonuMlm’a KaM BrnHS SOgara) tr. by 0. H. UiwMy, pp. md tht 

Table of the Pahohatantn p. 242 of Volume V Ixmdon, 1926. 

^9 
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BtUlaU’s fiune also rests on his 'vendfioation of the JToRZa va Dimna^ 
which iw undertook under the munificent paixonage of the S&mfinid King 
Na^r n bin i^hinad (A.H. 301-31/A.D. 913-42) cmd of his Minister Abiil' 
Ea^l Bal'ami. He versified a Persian adaptation of an Arabic version from 
the Pahlavi translation of the Sanskrit original. In his Shahnama, Eirdaud 
has refisrted to Rfidaki’s versification of the KaKla in the following words: — 


♦Li jf ^ 0^*1* 

jl ij* 0^ ^ 

J. JJ, 

oL^ yS 

^ j* ^Li 4<^ 

I ^ CrL *■? .tf.wi 


•iT I" 

L>V J jl^T 


jJa>‘LjL:i 


crrt 


1 j •Jj jl jf* 


1 _> 


Eftlilft was translated &om Pahlavi into Arabic, as you may hear it 
read today. 

It remained in Arabic till Na^r became the lord of the age on earth. 

His noble minister Abu’l-Fazl, who was his treasurer in respect of lore, 
ordered it to be rendered into Persian and Dan, and it was readily 
executed, 

Thereafter when he (Nafr) heard (it) an idea presented itself to him. 
He expressed his wish in public and in private that some memorial of 
himself should survive in the world. 

Headers were appointed, they read out the whole book to Bfidak!^ 

He so linked together the scattered (words) as you’d say that he had 
threaded pregnant pearls. 

Hfidaki was amply rewarded for this work. From the following verse, it 
is understood that he received a sum of 40,000 Dirhams: — 

cAy- -V 3 

^ 4IJS** \lsa 

BttdakI reoeivkl Forty thousand dirhams from his patron for the 
versification of the KdKIa. 

— rr ■ " ■■■ ; 

^ S!irdlAutf, ShOhndma, viii, 2506-7 (ed. Sa*Id-i NafU), publiidied by Beroukhim* Tebrnn^ 
1035^ alao The ShOhnSma of FMauel hy Warner and Warner, vii, 430-81, Trtibiiier *0 Oriental 
Series, London, 1015. 

s Heee is another leferemee to Budakl’s blindness. 

* The authorabip of*tlds verse is attributed to ^Unfiirl, the poet laureate of the court of 
Malt^nud of Ghasna. 

29B 
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Unfoitniiately this valuable work, ezoepting some fragmeots^ that have 
ohanoed to be preserved in various Persian lezioons and other works, has 
been lost. It was a MctgnoKn poem written in the Bamal-i MaqfOr hexameter.* 
Its opening verse is said to have run as follows: — 

B^des this the poet is said to have written other Ma§(mv%a, namely, the 
‘Dawran-i Aftab\* the ‘Ara'isu'n-Nafa'ia',^ and the ‘Sindabadndma’fi 

According to H&jji Khalifa (d. A.D. 1668) the poet also wrote a Persian 
lexicon called ‘Taju’l-MafSdir’,* now no longer extant. 

That Bildak! had a poetic genius of a high order is admitted at aU hands. 
He rightly* deserves the encomiums which were lavished upon him during 
his lifetime and were continued after his death. Shalud of Balkh in a verse 
cited by ‘Awfi says that ‘Bravo! and Well Done! are a compliment in the 
case of other poets, but in the case of Bhdaki these words would be an imperti- 
nence’.^ Kisa’i* and Niz&nd ‘Arilzi* of Samarqand have called him the 
‘Master of Poets’ while Ma‘rQfi^o of Balkh has acknowledged him as the 
‘Sult&n of Poets’. Daqiqi,ii the precursor of Firdausi, says that for him to 
praise one who had received panegyrics firom Biidaki would be to bring dates 
to Hajar.i* In the verses quoted below, even ‘Un^uri, the poet laureate of 


^ Aooording to the calculation of Sa*Id4 Nafltf only 88 veraes of this work has come down 
to us. (See his AfnvSl-U’ABh'dr-i Ah& *Abdu'USh Ja'far RiUUM SamarqqndHf ii, 588.) 

• 

> Farhang^i JahdngM, 

* 9&jjl Khalifa, Kaal^u'fi-gunQn, ii. 111, Constantinople, A.H. 1311. 

^ See Paul Horn’s Introduction to Asadi*9 Neupeniehea Wdrterbuoh {Lughal-i Fura)^ p. 21, 
Berlin, 1897. 

* 9fijjl BauJlfa, KosV^’S-l^tifiOn, i, 212, Constantinople, A.H. 1311. 

^ j ^ S^JJ C i ;i« j ^ 

^Awfl, Lubdbu'l-AlbSb (ed. E. Q. Browne), li, 6, London.lieyden, 1903. 

Lugkat-i Fun (ed. Paul Horn), p. 10. 

* »sm-' S^JJ oW J* ^ 

• /‘Awf!.Z;u6d6.,p. 7. 

• 

yt j ijS* C)\fr jA'If S^jj 3* 

^ '4vfl, LMb., p. 6. 

JJ fU ^ OiT jijj i 

j$ t»j, »y, b> jv »y' »j/ 

u AooordiagtotlMauthoroftlw JMru*{-Baild;HajM vMtba<M^talofB»bnin. 
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Sul^ admits that the ghazals of BfldakI were superior to his own 

and that with all his efforts he fiuled to produce a ghazal like that of Btlcbhl : 

^y. fi S^J-> 

Jj S^JJ u» tfVj® 

The S&m&Did prince Na^r n was durmed by the poetic genius of BUdakl 
and attached him to his court. Fortune smiled upon him and honpur and 
riches were abundantly showered upon him. On one occasion, when he had 
completed the versification of the K<dUa va Dimna, the prince rewarded him 
with forty thousand dirhams.^ He lived in a princely style in the SSm&nid 
court. It is said that he owned two hundred slaves clad in rich liveries and 
that he would require four hundred camels to carry his luggage.* A reference 
to his vast riches is met with in the poem written in his old age when he had 
fallen on evil days. All the memoir-writers are unanimous in their opinion 
regarding his wealth. Poets like ‘Unfuri* and Azraqi* have envied his lot. 

Bis name has been indissolubly connected with that of his royal patron 
Na;r n by a charming anecdote related by all Tazkira-writers. Once Na^r, 
accompanied by the nobles of his court, went to B&dghis near Herat and he 
was so diarmed by the beauty of that place that he remained there for four 
years and showed no sign of returning to his capital BukhSra, the stink and 
filthiness of which the poets never ceased to attack. The nobles were yearning 
for their home and prayed to Budaki to sing to the king some poem which 
would awaken in him a desire to go back to Bukhara. One morning Bfidaki 
improvised the foUowing verses and sang them apparently ,to the harp before 
the king: 


o\jf^ jl 

jJ iSyr iSx 

jJ CijPf 1 xj 


jjT 1* 



iSj J 


OWT j iamo) .I* 

1 See before. . 


> Of. Jtoil: 


jif" ciUUL 

S*jj 

A 

•*- jW j\j» 

lAj* 


*Un(|DiInys: 

* ^ ^ 
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jjT iSjr jj^ ot-j; jj* 

^is-J S \jJ^iy0 ^JU j 

The fintgranoe of the rivulet MiOUyan ^ is ever wafted (to us) 

The memoty of kind fiieuds is ever present in mind; 

The sandy desert of Amtl with all its hardships would glide like wlk 
under the feet; 

The water of the Ozus with all its expanse, would only he knee-deep 
for our steeds. 

Bejoioe and long live 0 BukhirS I the King is ooming to visit thee; 

The prince is the moon and Bukh&rft the sky, the moon would rise in 
the sky; 

The jprinoe is the cypress and Bukh&r& the garden. 

The cypress would proceed to the garden; 

Eulogy and encomium would be an asset to thee 
Though the treasury might incur a liability. 

The king was so moved that he, as the story goes,* without putting on his 
socks, got upon the horse that stood saddled at the gate and did not halt till 
he had travelled for eight miles. The courtiers presented to the poet a purse 
of ten thousand dinSrs. 

Dawlatsh&h has found no beauty in the song and has expressed surprise 
that^ words so simple could produce such a wonderful effect.* We, however, 
must not forget that in Dawlatsh§>h’s time artificial and stilted types of poems 
were in vogue and simplicity did not count for much. Apart fix)m the simpli- 
city of the verses 6ited above, their wonderful effect upon the king undoubtedly 
owed much to the melodious voice and musical skill of the poet. 

Bflda^’s poems on wine display his masterly touch in the lyric vein. 
Of the poems of this genre we quote below * the following which is best known, 
with its English rendering by Profsssor Edward Byles Cowell, the teacher of 
Fitzgerald as well as of Professor E. 6. Browne: 

jjjl ^ j 1* j ^ is 

JeXll XjU 

* OLfVl'uTil j;!; X' 

^ Ariver in Bnkhlii. 

• Mi|linl ‘Arfifl, OhaMr MagSa (ed. Mnbwnmad Qaevlal), pp. S7-S9, Berlin, 1927. 

• DawlatehBh, Tadhhinht'A-SMartl (ed. B. Q. Bwjwne), Fenian Hktorioal Text, p. 2% 

I<inidaa.Leydan, 1901. * * 

« BSeS Quh K MW IffidlFat, i, 8*8. Tehran, AJBL 1295. 
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‘Bnng me yon wine which thon might'et call a melted ruby in its cap, 
Or like a scimitar unsheathed, in the sun’s noon-tide light held up. 

Tis the rose-water, thou might’st say, yea, thence distilled for purity; 
Its sweetness &lls as sleep’s own bidm steals o’er the vigil-wearied eye. 
Thou mightest call the cup the doud, the wine the raindrop fix>m it 
oast. 

Or say the joy that fills the heart whose prayer long looked-fiir 
comes at last. , 

Were there no wine all hearts would be a desert waste, fiarlom and 
black; 

But were our last life breath extinct, the sight of wine would bring 
it back. 

O if an eagle would but swoop, and bear the wine up to sly. 

Far out of reach of all the base, who would not shout * 

“Well done ” as I ? 

Bfidak! had something of the Epicurean philosophy which inspired the 
poems of ‘Omar Ehayy&m in a later age. The poet sings * : 


4 

J 4rLi yr 






4 'J 

^jL_r 

jj 

^y. 

oU^L.^ eX.iJ J 



•U 

OT . 


^y 

yS ^ J 
** • 

*Alji j J 



* 

JJ- 




J 



• 


Live merrily with gay black-eyed ones, for evanescent and unreal is 
the world; 

One should not be glad for gains obtained, nor should he be sad for the 
loss sustained; 

I have got for myself one who has tresses curly and firagrant azul is 
bom of hovari with fitce like the moon; 

Lucky is the man who gave and ate^ wretched is he who neither ate 
nor gave, 

Alas! this wprld is vain and ephemeral, Inring me wine and let happen 
what may. 

* a 

. L^deed, Epicurean philosophy was the guiding principle of the life of 
the poet who wasted his health and fortune by treading the primrose-path of 

1 467-S^ Cambridge, 1»29. 

^ Of. Sa'iVs liiie from the OuKiMns 

i ^ . 

Fortunate wtm ^ man who ate and lowed and unfortunate waa he who died and left 
behind. 
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dalliance. Howeirer, 'with the approach of old age, the light-heaxtedness o£ 
youth was gone especuJly afler the death of his £dend and admirer RhaliM 
of Balkh on whose death R&dahl wrote an elegy.^ He also lost his position 
in the S&minid court probably after his patron Na^r n bin Abinail (A.H. 
301— 3S1/A.D. 913—942) had to abdicate the throne in &your of his son 
in consequence of a conspiracy against bim for his conversion to the Isma'llI 
fiuth* for which the poet also appeeucs to have had sympathy.* 

B^dakl was not without a vein of humour. It is said that once Abh 
T&hir Khueoav&ni, a contemporary poet, had indirectly taunted BUdahl for 
his vanity in dyeing his hair. He wondered why men dyed their hair as 
by doing that they could not escape death and gave themselves trouble in 
vain.* BtidaU took the compliment for himself and replied thus: 

^ y. j j!* ^ u* 

I dye not my hair black to become young again and try sins anew, 

As in time of grief people don their garments black I dye my hair 
black to mourn the misfortune of old age. 

In the following verses, while mourning the death of a grandee, Rtldaki 
says that a man should not lose his heart in times of distress and adversity. 
According to bim it is through passive courage, resolute endurance and firm- 
nes&of mind that a man can show his real greatness * : 

^ J vs-ij 


^ The degy zeferred to is: 

JL, Otjtj. j\r ^ a ^S, ^ 

* Vide iS^'^iffisoi-ndmo by Ni|(&inu’l-]l6ilk, ed. Oharlee SchefeTf 188-93, Peris, 1891. 

* Cf. Ma^ruffs verse of which the second hemistich by RudakI has been adopted by way of 
TafanXn: 

J 0\LL* 3^ 

* Italo PiEsi, Ohrwttmudhie peraane, p. 64, Turin, 1889; also C hAfl^ J. Pickearii^s article 
‘The Leui Singan of Btikham^f pp. 821-22 in the National Baaiaw, Vol. XV, Lcmdon, 1890« 

* Cf. the following lines of Kis&*l on the same subject: 

f» xAi J 0»J« *> 0*3 a-aV *’ (**> 

If thon art paixwd to see my hair tinotore and dyeing my hair Uaol^ take it Mt 

Tte look young ia not my moiive «dih« I SHwahend that aomectoe may eeek m me the 

wisdom of age and find it not. 
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3lf S S «^->b t 3J 

tfjb ^ <i->b Jr* ^ Jr* 

* j J^j'^jy, j j^l 

0 thou, who monmest and mounxest rightly 
And in secret sheddest tears. 

What is gone is gone and hath happened what had to happen, 

The past is past, why moumest thou in vain; 

Wishest thou to make the world eternal ? 

How could the world everlasting be 1 

Thou may’st wail on till the Day of Besurreotion, 

How oouldst thou by wailings bring back the departed one; 

Lament not, for the world pays no heed to lamentation, 

Bewail not as for wailings it careth not; 

’Tis in times of tribulation that ones 

Excellence, manliness and leadership become manifest. 

The following quatrain shows that the poet had nothing but a scathing 
condemnation for cant and hypomsy 

^ ^j.y, VJi; 3 ^ 

Turning the face towards the altar would be of no avail 

If the mind is fixed on B ukh ara and the damsels oi Taraz; 

Our Lord might grant thee carnal desire 
But would hear thy prayers not. 

Btidaki echoed through the following lines the eternal religious sentiment 
of the East and advocated the noble principle of Ahiipsa, arguing that all 
that God has given to man is not to be used either for his moral degradation 
or as a weapon for killing his fellow-men. One may wish that the wisdom of 
his lines stayed the cruel hand of the assassin and stopped for ever the terrible 
action of the nations or States employing the brutal engines of war for the 
destruction of human lives, abusing Science for perfidy and atrocious crimes. 
Here the poet speaks of the inevitable course of operation of the law of retribu- 
tion which man ^fls to see due to the haughtiness of his spirit and lack of 
wisdom and foresight. Here he comes out in his prophetic strain to convey a 
truth for all times to borne *: 

cumJ iSmS jI jUj ^ 

Jf* jl Ai Jtl ^ 

; i 


X Dr. BifA-zida Bhd&q, Ta*fUih4 Irdn, p. 47, Tehran, AM, 1821 (lolar). 
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ju> j *5li CJtS" Jt^A ^Jb j. 

\ji x&^ Ij j\ jl It jlj ijjiM Kjt^ It (5^^ ^ Ui^ 

* Cm&* JiAl 4^ J C>^ ^ J'^ J c,m«^l 

Thou may’s!; possess a knife but men thou mustn’t slay, 

God never fopgetteth a <»ime perpetrated, 

.The knife wasn’t meant for the tyrant, 

Nor the grape for making wine, 

Onoe Jesus found a slain man lying on the road 
And was struck with astonishment and grief. 

He said, ‘Whom hadst thou slain that thou 

Hast been slain and who hath slain thee himself to be sImu ? ’ 

Hurt thou none with thy finger, lest none may hurt thee with the fist.i 

Blidaki’s verses embodying his lament in his old age have special interest 
as they throw much light upon his life and habits. There are some lines 
which may offend modem taste, yet on account of the importance of the poem, 
we quote as many verses as could be available. From the perusal of these 
verses it is understood that he had fellen on evil days in his old age. The 
cause of his poverty and misfortune must be either due to his love for animal 
gratification * or his removed from the Samanid court for his possible leanings 
towards the Ism&'ill feith. Whatever the cause may be, the story descnibed 
in these verses excites our pity, sorrow and grief. The verses are: 

, J ^ J* J J* J ^ J* 

m 

OWj* J J *^J ^ 

^y. j ^y 

1 Nasni’UAb b. Mul^ammad b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamld Munshl, Kitaihi KatOa va Dimna, ed. MbcA 
'Abdu’l-*A|^ Khftn Qarakftnl, Introduction, p. ^J’, Tehran, 1351 A.H. 

• We find references in his poems i^d in the poems Tiritten by later poets as to his love for a 
Turkish slave named *Ayyftr. RudakI had to spend a huge sum of money to purchase him and 
became involved in debt which was liquidated by his great firiend and admirer Abu*l-Fafl 
Bal*aml. 

Gf. Rudidd’s line: 

90 0 ^ 

\ sL i j*A»l js-r 

Adlb-i SAbir of Tiixnii writes: 

xS^ S^JJ \ J -^V. 3 

* - 

Susan! of Samarqand says: 

isslla J j\^ iAj* j* f»f > 
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J ^ iJj Oj^ Si 

jbi J^jjj ^ j i>y, O^jS ^ 

»y oliJ: f.J^. CU- Aj; *7 

V£mM» 1 CTwioi ^*!u^ * 

^y ^ A*8L4^ 

C^W. JliL jl*J^ ^ K^ 

^y O^J*^ ^ O^ J^> j • 

^y y \mmmmmS Cf^ 

^ O^ (3^^ jJ j 

^■ * ««» L— *mi 

^Jj L)L\^ of CUm^ ^ j9^ J 

v5^ 4j\p ^JJ oU ^^l Jb 4^ ^ 

^bbv 43^ ^ Ojl,^^ di Arti * t)b» ^ 






m 

^y. (•>■ j *jj 

j\ ^ 

4»Lij oT Jii 

^y. 

oLoaJ 

r -» 

^y. 

J jt J^Lij 







jO, y j/' 

U^jl 

olOr 

^y. 



^ i 

^ ^1 ju 







obrf cA^J ^ 

4lUj Jli 

^y. 

O'jU 


cA^ 

4ib3 l)^ •AA 





ft 


^ftXf dftAb i 


i i^IjrUS^ L«i 

^y. 



cAri 

VSljlj 







(jA^Jb JlA CLftM>^L ■■*! 

3jj: 

^y. 

jla?3 


^y 

jl s-rr 





t 


j ^jr 

jUi 

J Art* 

r 

^y. 

obj' 


u* 

^S^ 4» 0l_^ \Jr 
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^y ^ f 



AtmtJ^ 

^y. 


t}j 

jh J JULsJ 









oLeil 

^ Vj 

1_hJ 

^y 


J 


Oljl 




> 



^y y^jr 

(jiCDj 

iSj 



^y 


iSj * 

uS^ 







Jj u*^ 



oU 

V. 

• 








. • •a 

A» ^ ^ 

b* X j> 

J 

jj 

JL-P 

^y 

oLT 

J ^y 

^ AJ!^ 










J 



^y 


jl* iJ'j 

Jt^. 
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Wore ont and fell all the teeth I had. 

They were teeth, nay they were bright lamps; ‘ . 

They were as white as pure silver and assembled % row of pearls, 

They were as bright as the Morning Star and as dear as the drops 
of rain; 

Not one i^left now, all have decayed end feUen, 

What a mishap I ’twas indeed the effect of Saturn ; 

No *twas not due to Saturn nor due to lapse of time 
Why then f the truth is that *twas the Will of <^fed; 

Ever so hath turned the Wheel of Fortune, and till the world exists its 
law would reign supreme; 
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A 4hTt»g that oores, a source of pain would be, and again a thing that 
pains a core could be; 

Anon it makes old the things fresh and new 

And forthwith makes them new when old they grew; 

Many a beauteous garden is reduced to desert drear 

And where once stood a desert lovely gardens appear; 

0 thou, whose face is bright as the Ifoon and whose tresses fragrant 
as musk, knowest not what a high station thy slave held before; 

Fftst are the days when he was merry and gay 
And had more to enjoy and less to pay; 

Thou art displaying thy curling tresses to thy slave in glee 
And didst know him not when wavy curls had he ; 

Gone is the time when his free was like velvet 

Gkme is the time when his hair was ebon black ; 

Many a maiden fiur in love with him 
In secret visited him by night; 

As in the day she could visit him not for fear of her lord and loss of 
liberty; 

Sparkling wine, ravishing eyes and comely face, 

Costly though they were cheap for me; 

Always happy I was and knew not what sorrow was, 

My heart was a play-ground for sport and gaiety 

Many a heart was softened to silk by my song 

Though ’twas as hard as a stone or an anvil could be ; 

Ever ready were his hands for the tresses smelling swMt 
And to lend the ear to men of lore alwa 3 rs keen was he ; 

Thou didst see him not, when he would enter gardens warbling like a 
nightingale; 

No hearth, no wife, no child, no care had he 
Eree from these and unencumbered was he ; 

Always bought he at enormous prices damsels having breasts like the 
pomegranates wherVer in the town one could be; 

Gone are the days when the world ran crazy for his poems 
Gone are the days when the bard of Ehuras&n was he ; 

Who was laurelled and who was fevoured by all ! 

Who was showered by the House of S&min with honour and 
fevburs; 

^Forty thousand dirhams the prince of EhurSs&n rewarded him 
To whidi a fifth was added by M!r M8k&n; 

' Now the time hath changed and changed am I, 

Get a Seggar’s stick, for ’ris the time to have a s&ck and a wallet. 

Thus in boitow and misfortune ended the days of the poet. He was indeed 
the spout child of fortune. He died in his own village in A.H. 329/A.D. 040. 
According to Sam'fin! his tomb was situated in a garden near his village 
Banuj, and was obliterated in course of tima . 
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Look not on earth for our graves after we die, 

In the hearts of men of lore our sepulchres lie. 


INDUS SCRIPT AND TANTRIC CODE 
By 

Db. B. M. Babtta 

The Indus seals and script have been critically studied from different 
points of view by such eminent scholars as Sir John Idarshall,! Mr. Earnest 
Maokay,* Professor Langdon,* Dr. G. R. Hunter, < Dr. Giuseppe Piccoli,* 
and Messrs. C. J. Gadd* and Sidney Smith.* It is necessary to keep in view 
the nature of the guidance to the study of this fascinating but difficult subject 
which each of them has given us. 

In the opinion of Sir John Marshall the Indus script is a pictographic 
writing which does not appear to have reached the syUahic stage, while in 
Dr. Hunter’s opinion it may have been originally both pictographic and ideo- 
graphic, but in its preserved state it is mainly phonetic. Mr. Gadd in his 
study of the Sign-list of Early Indus Script opines, ‘that it is not an alphabet 
must be obvious from the number of its signs; such a notion cannot seriously 
be taken into account. On the other extreme, it can hardly be a pure picture- 
writing in which every sign represents a word, since a very short search wiU 
reveal groups of signs which frequently appear in the inscriptions in different 
contexts and often with the insertion of one or more varying signs. While 
no great certainty can be felt about this matter, it remains true that the 
general impression derived from the study of these inscriptions is that the signs 
are probably syllabic, with the admixture of ‘ideograms’, and perhaps deter- 
minatives; in short, that the system is perhaps not very much different from 
that of the cuneiform writing.’^ 

Mr. Sidney Smith observes, ‘Of those writings which are not purely 
alphabetic it may be said that signs foil into one of three classes, syllables, 
id^grams, determinatives. In any one inscription a sign can only belong 
to one of these classes, but it may in different inscripti^ belong to all three. 
If a sign is used with a syllabic value, it may in different inscription^.-have 


1 Artioto on udigion in Mchm^o-daro and Indvt OMUsation, Axthtd'*Fn>bBthain, Vol. I. 

* Article on S«alt and Seal Jmpnstioni in ., Vol. U. • 

* Article on The Indue Seript in ibid., Vol. II. 

t Work on The Saript of Harappa and Mohetyo-daro. ^ 

* Article on A amparieon between Signe o/ the Indue Script Signs in the Corpus In- 
seriptionusn Sirusearum, Indian Antiguary, Vol. LXn , Ft. 782. 

*i * on ike Signdia gfEarip Indus Script, Mohenjo-daro, Vol. IL 
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difieremt syllAbio values. If a sign belongs to the last dass, it may determine 
meaning, in which case it gmierally marks the first or last sound in a syllable, 
or the first or last syllable in a polysyllable. A determinative of sound is 
usually called a complement, and is particularly useful when ideograms permit 
of variant readings .... The oompHoations of the ‘material’ nature of the 
signs arise j&om two main features of the script, modifications, whether internal 
or external, and combinations.’ 

While definitely stating that the Br&hmi script is derived from the wcient 
Indus pictographic writing and assigning the phonetic values to the derived 
alphabetic characters, Professor Langdon does not wish ‘to convey the 
inference that these are the correct values of the original ideograms, any more 
than the phonetic values of the Phoenician alphabet represent the values of 
the Eg 3 rptian pictographs firom which they are derived.’ ‘It is highly impro- 
bable’, says he, ‘that the signs of the Indus script have reached the syllabic 
stage, that is, a consonant and vowel, as in the Br&hm! alphabet. Many of 
them may possibly be so used, and used as phonetic elements in the writing 
of the words, as many Sumerian pictographs are in the oldest known Sumerian 
texts.’ He goes further and adds that there is not even a remote connection 
of the signs of the Indus script with the Sumerian or Proto-Elamite ones, 
the Indus inscriptions resembling the Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they 
do the Sumerian linear and cuneiform system. There exists no difference of 
opinion as to the great antiquity of the Indus pictographs and the system of 
the Indus writing from right to left. As regards the contents of the Indus 
inscriptions, they are so far taken to be personal names or titles. 

In spite of all attempts hitherto made there prevails a ‘counsel of despair’ 
regarding the decipherment of the Indus inscriptions. Swami Sankarananda, 
in his J^gvedie CvUure of the Pre-historie Indus, calls our attention to the 
Tantric code, Varif4diijako§a,^ strongly maintaining that a sure key to un- 
locking the secrets of the Indus script, if rightly used, might be obtained from 
it. The object of this paper is to briefly indicate the way in which the guidance 
from the Tantric code might be followed and that with what probable results, 
without being sanguine at all of being able to lessening the difficulties that 
beset the path or having a final say in the matter. 

A few preliminary observations are indispensable. The Tantra texts, 
as they are now extant, are admittedly compilations of a comparatively 
modem age. They are far removed as such even from the Vedic and Epic 
times, not to spea'k of the early Indus civilization. Evidently their subject- 
matters bear the stalnp of things that evolved through many subsequent 
peric^. The separation of things that are later firom things that are earlier 
is neoedsary before the Tantric code is availed of for the present purpose. 
One thing, however* is certain, namely, that it is chiefly based upon the picto- 
grapj^ which stand fr>r a syllabic form of writing. In other words, it attaches 
certain phonetic v^ues, in many instances more than one, to different signs 

i 

^ See TemirilbMdMna, edited by Fenohaiuuw KiMttMstMrjra in Artbor Avalon Tantrik 
Texta Seriea, Vol. I. 
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as well as abstract ideas. So &r as the signs go, their TarieiT' and variations 
are at first sight commensurate with those of the Indus script. The Sanskrit 
names which it supplies seem to be very appropriate to the Indus signs if we 
can ascertain the deities and men in different attitudes, animals and objects 
from which they are derived. And yet the question is bound to remain open 
in the present state of our knowledge if the phonetic values as suggested in 
the Tantric code are at all applicable to the pictographs of the Indus Valley. 
The utmost that I can say is that there is no harm in giving it a fair trial, 
in which case there must be a concerted action among a number of experts 
who can correctly identify the Indus signs and those who can lay their finger 
on their Sanskrit name-equivalents in the Tantric code. If thereby a large 
number of intelligible words can be made out of the Indus inscriptions, then, 
and then only, the problem of decipherment can be taken to be solved, at least 
partially, m* the absence of any better guide in the shape of bilingual, trilingual 
or quadrilingual records or m that of Tantric manuscripts with the pictographs 
distinctly shown in them. 

That there was the tradition of a pictogram in India is evident from the 
Laliia-Vistara list of sixty-four kinds of writing (lipia), including the numerical 
and notational ones and mentioning the Brahmi, Kharofthi and Pu^rasSri 
as three parent scripts, the last one being obviously the name of a pictogram. 

Though there is a wide gulph which separates the Indus history from the 
age of the Buddha and which can be bridged over only after other ancient 
sites showing the chain of continuity are discovered, it is a fact that the ancient 
pictographic tradition is maintained in the symbolical inscriptions on the 
Indian punch-marked coins, while the terra-cottas of the same age maintain 
the technique and tradition of the popular Indus arts and crafts. 

As compared with the pictographs and signs of the Indus script, the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics follow a simplified and much more definite system. The 
same observation applies almost with equal force to the linear and cuneiform 
system of Sumeria, Susa, Babylon, Ass3f7ia and Iran. The uniqueness and 
high antiquity of the Indus script are proved by the much wider variety of 
its signs as well as its fiuid character, both of these distinctive features being 
envisaged by the Tantric code. 

One great drawback of the Tantric code, so far as it is known, lies in its 
&ilure to suggest the pictures or signs that are expressive of numerals, whereas 
in all probability and as argued by Mr. Sidney Smith there are a few numeral 
signs in the Indus inscriptions. If this be a feet, one may further observe 
that the Indus devices were precursors of those of thb cuneiform (^st^m 
(sec PI. V,C). 

The Indus tradition of the yogic method of mental concentratioft was 
continued through* the Upanifods, Buddhism, Sftxnkhya-'!^oga and different 
forms of later Tantricism, while, as I make out, the evidence of one of the 
oarly Mohenjo-daro seals is conclusive as to the continuity of ^e Indus religious 
thought through the ftgveda, Upaaifoda, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism, 
in short, through the whole of Indo-Aiyanism. In this particular seal an 
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Ahatffm tree (Fieua Sdigioaa) prominently figures, even witli its aerial 
roots. Two bird-beaked and dragon-bodied but oonventionalized oieatuies 
remain poised in the air from two sides of the tree, facing each other. Their 
tails are ratwined on the tree-trunk round a circular spot in which the four 
fippaku {AhcMia fruits) are shown, hanging down from their stalks (PI. 11, 1). 
It is not difficult to make out that the creatures represented thereon are the 
two the mythical birds who appear in the Pali Jataka NidanakathS 

to be in the rdle of demi-gods along with the Nfigas, both ranking below the 
Devas and Brahmas.^ The Buddha accords a chance or supernatural 
{opapStiha) origin to both of them.* In the Indus stage the NSga-bodied 
Supar^as are a single mythical being, while their later separation into two 
classes of mythical beings closely resembling each other in their general shapes 
and forms is evident from their representation as such in the decorative device 
of the stone libation vases from Babylonia and Assyria (see PI. 11, la). So 
&r as the Indus seal is concerned, the representation of the Aivattha fruits 
would have been unmeaning if it were not for the ffict that Indus artist’s 
intention was to indicate the eating or not eating of them by the two creatures. 
If so, the seal concerned contains unmistakably a very ancient and interesting 
pictorial representation of the allegorical verse in the l^gveda * and later texts * 
which embodies the whole trend of the Indo-Aryan religious thought: 

DvS avparna sayuja aakhayd aamanam vjrk^m parifUfvajate / 
tayor anya^ pippcdam avddvMyanaSrum anyo abhicakaiiti // 

‘Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. One of them* eats 
the sweet fruit, the other looks on without eating.’ 

As to the contents of the Indus inscriptions, Air. 6add hits the mark in his 
conjecture that ‘they include names, very probably of the owners’. ‘Many, 
perhaps ’, he adds, ‘especially of the shorter inscriptions, may be regarded as 
names alone, but others seem to add qualifications, which may be titles’.* 
Mr. Sidney Smith gives us a better guidance when he takes for granted ‘that 
the inscriptions do not all contain only personal names; there must be other 
elements as well’.* We can have a more definite guidance from the Pali 
scholiast Buddhaghosa when he leads us to expect to find on the punch- 
marked coins {kahapavMs) either the name ^of the place — a village, town or 
city, a hill-side or river-bank — ^firom which they were issued or that of their 
mfdmr.v 

In the inscriptions on the Indus seals, too, as they stand till now, we are 
generally to expect .' the names, simple or descriptive, or persons or places, 

V .... .. ■ ■ - I ■ I 

1 Fau8b6U*B J&aka, i, pp. 70, 76. 

• SariiyuUa, 246ff. 

• 9gveda, I, 164>20; NiruJOa, XIV, 80. 

Kafha Upa,, HI; HI, lAi ffvMmtaiara^ IV. 6. 

• Vol. n, p. 412. 

4 Ibid., Vol. n, 421. 

7 Sdirodihappakdiin^ H, p. 294: mahd^hmdiiiibo . . . aaukagdme cuitkanigaime aauka^nagaire 
€miha-pabbaU»oehdiydpa asuka^nadUire kafo pi anikdeaHyeina koto 'HpijdndH. 
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the persons being owners or manufacturers and the places, villages, towns, 
cities or the like. It is only in the few cases of the seals with religious or 
mythological devices, which were probably used as amulets or the like, that 
we are to expect the names of the deities represented on them or any formulas 
of mystic potency. Following the guidance of the Tantric code, one may 
feel justified in thinking that the ordinary inscriptions ending in the letter 
{= 6a) record the personal names in genitive singular,- meaning ‘of So and 
So*. One of them (PI. V, B. 2) may be taken to read L+u+l+u-ffia = 
Luluiia, ‘of Lulu’. Another of them (PI. V, B. 9-10), in which in the upper 
line a ghariyal (Sk. graha) holds a fish in its jaws, may be taken to record a 
place-name ending in the word patha. There is a different place-name ending 
in the same word patha in the inscription on a second seal (PI. V, B. 9).^ 
In the religious seal (PI. I, 1), the inscription may be supposed to record the 
name of thb deity represented on it. It will be extremely hazardous at present 
to suggest anything beyond this. 

Mr. Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, who passes as a well-informed Iranian 
scholar, is out to prove the Iranian (t.e. Zoroastrian) origin of such ancient 
Indian alphabets as ‘the Devanagari, the Indus Script, the Brahmi, the Pali 
and the Kharoshti The typical list given of the ancient Indian alphabets 
is more than sufficient to prove his supemormality. It is for the first time 
that we hear of the ‘Avestan letters’ modelled evidently on the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics which follow a simple system of picture-writing as compared 
with the Indus script.* 

One thing may be definitely stated in favour of the Indus scribes that they 
have most skilfully and intelligently executed their work and are not careless 
like the scribes of Atoka. In a few of the seals they have clearly indicated 
the animal and other figures from which the letters or signs were derived. 
Attention may be drawn first of all to the seal (PI. I, 1) in which the scribe 
indicates that the first ‘letter on the right gives the outline of the lion-feced 
man in a standing posture, the second stands for the homed head of the buffalo, 
the third for the head of the rhinoceros, the fourth for the two forelegs of the 
tiger, the fifth for the outline of the fish, and the sixth for the two forelegs of 
the elephant. By showing the first letter below the inscription and above the 
tiger, the scribe wants to indicatSe that the inscription is to be read from right 


^ Note that in historical times the Punjab proper abounded with the places named after 
roads, e.g, Ajapatha (Qoat-road), Me^d^P^^ha (Ram-rbad), Musika^tha (Bat-road), Vamsa- 
patha (Bamboo-road). Mahdniddesa, pp. 155, 415; P&nini, V. 1. 77; B. C. Law, India aaHesenbed 
in Early Texta of Bnddhiam and Jainism, p. 71. In each of the two seals (PI. V, B. 9, 9a), the 
place-name aftama to consist of five signs or syllables, the three in the lower row to be read from 
left to right and the^two in the upper row from right to left. The three animals in the lower 
row of the first seal appear to be an elephant, a rhinoceros and a ram, the ram in front being 
shown also with its head turned towards the signs in the upmr row. • The place-name to be 
made out, according to the Tantric code, is dalahapathassSk. SarobbapdMxa. 

• Proceedings and i’ransaclions of the Tenth AU India Orienial Cof\ferenoe, pp. 102fi. 

• Ibid., p. 108. 
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to left. The names suggested in the Tantrio code along with their phonetic 
values are as follows (PL I, la). 

1. SimhasyA (Lion-£aoed) = a; Narasiniha (Man-lion) = a or u. 

2. Mahifaghna (Buffalo-killer) = ja. 

3. Kha^i (Rhinoceros) = gha, la, va. 

4. Vy&ghrapada (Tiger-legs) — uai 4a. 

6. Matsya (Fish) = pa. 

6. Hast! (Elephant) = ia. 

The sensible word which can be made out of the inscription is ajcHa- 
vpaia, Sk. acala-upaaya, meaning ‘The mountain-wor8hip}>ed one*. 

In another seal (PL II, 6) we see a six-faced animal and behind it a six- 
faced letter. The Tantric code name for this is Sa^mukha (Six-faced) having 
u, a, tha, or pa for its phonetic value. 

In a third seal (PL II, 6) the scribe indicates the correspondence between 
a three-faced quadruped and a letter derived from it. The appropriate name 
to be supplied for this letter from the Tantrio code is Trivaktra (Three-faced), 
phonetic value u. 

In a fourth seal (PL II, 4, 4a) the first letter of the inscription stands 

for the forelegs of the leopard. The suitable Tantrio code name for this will 
be l§vapada (Dog-legs), phonetic value d. 

In a fifth seal (PL II, 3, 3a) the third letter ^ stands for the long- 

bearded head of a mighty goat. If the Tantric code name Aja (Goat) or 
Aje^ (Goat-chief) be applicable to it, its phonetic value is either at, sa or ja, 
jha. 

Similarly the letter or sign composed of six vertical strokes, Tantrio code 
name (Six travellers), phonetic value aa, may be shown to have been 

derived from the six standing human figures (PL II, 2, 2a) ; the letter or sign 
composed of seven vertical strokes, Tantric code name Sapta-turaga (Seven 
fast-walkers), phonetic value cha, from the seven human figures in a fast 
walking attitude (PL I, 2, 2a) ; the letter or sign from the figure of a 
tree-spirit appearing in the attitude of catching or killing a tiger (PL I, 3, 3a); 

and the letter or sign from the standing figure of a deity under a 
prabha-Uke object ‘(PL I, 4, 4a). 

It is not an easy .l;ask to idehtify all the letters or signs ; a few of them can 
certainly be. Take, for instance, Kabandha (Headless man), phonetic value 
»a (PL-IV, 149); Vf^cika (Scorpion), phonetic value cha (PL IV, 94); Vihaga 
(Flying bird), phofibtic value pha (PL IV, 99) ; 6ikhl (Peacock), phonetic value 
ta, ^ha, ra, la (PL IV, 104); Kukkut! (Hen), phonetic value H (PL IV, 103); 
Hasta (Hand), phqnetic value ^*%a (PL III, 32); Dhanu (Bow), phonetic value 
fa (PL IV, 161); Dhanurdhara (Bow-holder), phonetic value pa (PL IV, 162); 
Mukha (Mouth), phonetic value a^, ka, fa, dha, ya, va, hga (PL III, 31); Gaja 
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(Elephant tusker), phonetio value d (PI. Ill, 87); Catustara (Four stars), 
phonetic value (PI. Ill, 3); Tribindu (Three points), phonetio value cha 
(PL III, 2); Bindu (single point), phonetic value am, i, fha, ma (PL III, 1); 
Pafioapahcatmika (Five individuals), phonetio value gha (PL III, 18, 18a). 

The difficulty which seems at first sight insuperable lies in finding out 
the underlying system of the Indus writing, in separating the vowel and 
consonantal signs, as well as in distinguishing the numeral devices. 

In offering this suggestion I do not intend being dogmatic on any point. 
I claim certainty just in one point, namely, in the interpretation of the seal 
representing the two Supar^s on an AivaUha tree. But it may be hoped that 
his paper as a whole will be found useful in clearing up the general position 
of the Indus script which is indigenous, ancient in time and unique in its 
character. The development of a syllabic system in the Indus script retaining 
in it vestiges of pictographs and ideograms is undeniable, and there is ap- 
parently no solid groimd for thinking that there is anything peculiarly Dra vi- 
dian or proto-Dravidian in the Indus seals and their inscriptions. None need 
be astonished if their language is a form of Prakrit from which the language of 
the "^gvtda itself evolved with no real dual in it save and except in the com- 
pounds denoting natural pairs. 
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Read * Laud * in place of * Land*. 

„ * that * in place of * the 

„ • NdvapcOrikd * in place of * NavaputrikA *. 

„ * gu^* in place of * gulph 
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Sir Atttl Ghfttterjee 

It is gratifying to learn that many friends and admirers of Dr. B. C. Law 
are contributing to a Presentation Volume in his honour. Dr. Law’s services 
to the study of ancient Indian culture have been most valuable, both on 
account of his own patient and erudite research into many recondite problems 
and his munificent endowments to further similar research by other scholars. 

He has set an excellent example and it is to be hoped that he will be spar^ 
for many long years to carry on and develop his activities in this sphere. 

The Late Dr. A. Berrledale Keith 

I congratulate you on your attainment of 55th year. It is pleasant t o ^ 
think that you have accomplished so much while you are still so young. With 
all good wishes. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas 

Your valuable and thoroughgoing contributions to our studies are so 
numerous and extensive that it is difficult to realise that in 1946 ybo will 
attain an age of no more than 55 years. Having reached 76 early this year 
(1943) I must be regarded as being on the descending path; but my interest in 
our perennial studies is nndiminished and I look forward hopefully to being a 
living participant in the tribute of appreciative congratulation which will 
reach you on the day. 

Sir Edward Madagan 

You know how most I appreciate what I have read of your well-known 
indological studies. 

Dr. Dasharatha Sharma 

Please find herewith one Sanskrit verse, an humble offering of mine, for 
the Commemoration Volume. I do not know whether it will be found gon!^*^ 
enough; but it expresses fairly well, I believe, the high regard in which I have 
always held you. 

I^‘l 

mmwf I 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Ghancellort Patna 
University ' 

' I am a very great admirer of your profound learning and rare scholarship, 
and I pray that youmay live long to serve the cause of ancient Ibdton literature 
and culture. 
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